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▼OL.  n. 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 


To  God  only  vsm^  he  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.     Amen. — 

Rom.  XVI.  27- 

Tms  chapter,  being  the  last  of  this  epistle,  is  chiefly  made  np  of  charitable 
and  friendly  salutations,  and  commendations  of  partionlar  persons,  according 
to  the  earlmess  and  strength  of  their  several  graces,  and  ^eir  labour  of  love 
for  the  interest  of  God  and  his  people. 

In  ver.  17,  he  warns  them  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  gospel  doctrine 
which  had  been  tanght  them,  by  the  plausible  pretences  and  insinuations 
which  the  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  and  rule  of  Christ  never  want  from  the 
suggestions  of  tiieir  carnal  wisdom.  The  brats  of  BOul*destroying  errors 
may  walk  about  the  world  m  a  garb  and  disguise  of  good  words  and  fair 
speeches,  as  it  is  in  the  18th  verse,  *  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive 
the  hearts  of  the  simple.'  And  for  their  encouragement  to  a  constancy  in 
the  gospel  doctrine,  he  assures  them  that  all  those  that  would  dispossess 
them  of  truth,  to  possess  them  with  vanity,  are  but  Satan's  instruments,  and 
will  &11  under  the  same  captivity  and  yoke  with  their  principal :  ver.  18, 
'  The  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly.' 

Whence  observe, 

1.  All  corrupters  of  divine  truth,  and  troublers  of  the  church's  peace,  are 
no  better  than  devils.  Our  Saviour  thought  the  name  Satan  a  title  merited 
by  Peter,  when  he  breathed  out  an  advice,  as  an  axe  at  the  root  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  death  of  Christ,  the  foundation  of  all  gospel  truth  ;  and  the  apostle 
coDcludes  them  under  the  same  character,  which  hinder  the  superstructure, 
and  would  mix  their  chaff  with  his  wheat.  Mat.  xvi.  28,  *  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan.'  It  is  not,  *  Get  thee  behind  me,  Simon,'  or,  <  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Peter,'  but,  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence  to  me.' 
Thou  dost  oppose  thyself  to  the  wisdom,  and  grace,  and  authority  of  God, 
to  the  redemption  of  man,  and  to  the  good  of  ^e  world. 

As  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  so  is  Satan  the  spirit  of  falsehood ; 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  inspires  believers  with  truth,  so  doth  the  devil  corrupt 
unbelievers  with  error.  Let  us  cleave  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  that  we 
may  not  be  counted  by  God  as  part  of  the  corporation  of  fallen  angels,  and 
not  be  barely  reckoned  as  enemies  of  God,  but  in  league  with  the  greatest 
enemy  to  his  glory  in  the  world. 

2.  The  reconciler  of  the  world  will  be  the  subduer  of  Satan.    The  God  of 
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peace  sent  the  Prince  of  peace  to  be  the  restorer  of  his  rights,  and  the  hammer 
to  beat  in  pieces  the  usnrper  of  them.  As  a  God  of  truth,  he  will  make  good 
his  promise  ;  as  a  God  of  peace,  he  will  perfect  the  design  his  wisdom  bath 
laid  and  began  to  act.  In  the  subduing  Satan,  he  will  be  the  conqueror  of 
his  instruments.  He  saith  not,  God  shall  bruise  your  troublers  and  heretics, 
but  Satan.  The  fioll  of  a  general  proves  the  rout  of  the  army.  Since  God, 
as  a  God  of  peace,  hath  delivered  his  own,  he  wiQ  perfect  Uie  victozy,  and 
make  them  cease  from  bruising  the  heel  of  his  spiritual  seed. 

8.  Divine  evangelical  truth  shall  be  victorious.  No  weapon  formed  against 
it  shall  prosper ;  the  head  of  the  wicked  shall  fall  as  low  as  the  feet  of  the 
godly.  The  devil  never  yet  blustered  in  the  world,  but  he  met  at  last  with 
a  disappointment.  His  fall  hath  been  like  lightning,  sudden,  certain, 
vanishing. 

4.  Faith  must  look  back  as  far  as  the  foundation-promise,  '  The  God  of 
peace  shall  bruise,'  &c.  The  apostle  seems  to  allude  to  the  first  promise, 
Gen.  iii.  15  ;  a  promise  that  hath  vigour  to  nourish  the  church  in  all  ages 
of  the  world ;  it  is  the  standing  cordial ;  out  of  the  womb  of  this  promise 
all  the  rest  have  taken  their  birtti.  The  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
designed  for  those  under  the  New,  and  fnU  performance  of  them  i»  to  be 
expected,  and  will  be  exgoyed  by  them.  It  is  a  mighty  strengthening  to  faith, 
to  trace  Uie  footsteps  of  God's  truth  and  wisdom,  from  the  threatening  against 
the  serpent  in  Eden,  to  the  bmise  he  received  in  Calvary,  and  the  triumph 
over  him  upon  mount  Olivet. 

5.  We  are  to  confide  in  the  promise  of  God,  but  leave  the  season  of  its 
accomplishment  to  his  wisdom.  He  will  braise  Satan  under  your  feet,  there- 
fore do  not  doubt  it ;  and  shortly,  therefore  wait  for  it.  Shortly  it  will  be  done, 
that  ia,  quickly,  when  you  think  it  may  be  a  great  way  off;  or  shortly,  that 
ie,  seasonably,  when  Satan's  rage  is  hottest.  God  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
seasons  of  distributing  his  own  mercies,  and  darting  out  his  own  glory.  It 
iBenonghtoenooorageonrwaitbg,  that  it  will  be,  and  that  it  will  be  shortly; 
but  we  must  not  measore  God's  thartly  by  our  minutes. 

The  apostle,  after  this,  eoaoludee  with  a  comfortable  prayer,  that  since 
they  were  liable  to  many  temptations  to  torn  their  backs  upon  the  doctrine 
which  they  had  learned,  yet  he  desires  God,  who  had  brought  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  truth,  would  eoniirm  them  in  the  belief  of  it,  since  it  was 
the  gospel  of  Christ  his  dear  Son,  and  a  mystery  he  had  been  chaiy  of  and 
kept  in  his  own  cabinet,  and  now  brought  forth  to  the  yr&M  in  pursuance  of 
the  ancient  propheeiee,  and  now  had  pablished  to  all  nations,  for  that  end 
that  it  might  be  obeyed ;  and  eondndes  witii  a  dozology,  a  voice  of  praise^ 
to  hia  who  was  csdIj  wise  to  efiRsct  his  own  purposes,  ver.  25-27 :  '  Now  to 
himthat  isof  powertoeetaUish  you,  aeoording  to  my  gospel  and  the  preach* 
ing  of  Jeens  Christ,  aeoording  to  the  vevelation  of  the  mystery  which  wae 
kept  seeret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the 
Bcriplorea  of  the  propheis^  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting 
God,  made  knotwn  to  all  nations  fbr  the  obedience  of  fidth.'  This  doxology 
ia  interiaoed  with  many  eomforia  fbr  the  Romans.  He  explain^  the  causes 
of  this  glory  to  God,  power  and  wisdom.  Power  to  establii^  the  Bomans  in 
graces  whick  incfaidee  his  will.  This  he  proves  from  a  divine  testimony,  viz., 
the  gospel ;  the  gospel  eommitted  to  him  and  prea^ed  by  him,  which  he 
commends  by  eaWsg  it  the  pteaching  oS  Christ ;  and  describes  it,  §or  the 
instmction  and  comfort  of  tbe  ohvreh,  firom  the  adjuncts,  the  obscurity  of  it 
under  the  Old  Testapient,  and  the  dearaess  of  it  under  tiie  New.  It  was 
hid  from  the  former  ages  and  kept  in  silence,  not  simply  and  absolutely,  but 
oompamtively  and  in  part ;  becanse  in  the  Old  Testammit,  the  doctrine  of 
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salvaiion  by  Ohrist  was  eonfined  to  the  limitfl  of  Jadea,  preached  only  to  the 
inhabitantB  of  thai  oonntry :  '  To  them  he  gave  hia  Btatates  and  hus  judg- 
ments, and  dealt  not  so  magnifioentiy  with  any  nation/  Ps.  oxlvii.  19,  20 ; 
but  now  he  eaoses  it  to  spring  with  greater  nugesty  ont  of  those  narrow 
bonnds,  and  spread  its  wings  i^nt  the  world.  This  manifestation  of  the 
gospel  he  dedares,  first,  from  the  subject,  all  nations ;  2,  fitMn  the  principal 
efficient  cause  of  it,  the  commandment  and  order  of  God ;  8,  the  instrumental 
cause,  the  prophetic  scriptures ;  4,  from  the  end  of  it,  the  obedience  of  faith.* 

Obs.  1.  The  glorious  attributes  of  God  bear  a  comfortable  respect  to  believers. 
Power  and  wisdom  are  here  mentioned  as  two  pf ops  of  their  faith ;  his  power 
here  includes  his  goodness.  Power  to  help,  without  will  to  assist,  is  a  dry 
chip.  The  apostle  mentions  not  God's  power  simply  and  absolutely  con- 
sidered, for  that  of  itself  is  no  more  comfort  to  men  than  it  is  to  devils ;  but 
BB  considered  in  the  gospel  covenant,  his  power,  as  well  as  his  other  perfec- 
tions, are  ingredients  in  that  cordial  of  God*8  being  our  God.  We  should 
never  think  of  the  excellency  of  the  divine  nature,  without  considering  the 
duties  they  demand,  and  gaUiering  the  honey  they  present. 

ObB,  2.  The  stability  of  a  gracious  soul  depends  upon  the  wisdom,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  God.  It  would  be  a  disrepute  to  the  almightiness  of  God, 
if  that  should  be  totally  vanquished  which  was  introduced  by  his  mighty 
aim,  and  rooted  in  the  soul  by  an  irresistible  grace.  It  would  speak  a  want 
of  strength  to  maintain  it,  or  a  change  of  resolution,  and  so  wotlld  be  no 
honour  to  the  wisdom  of  his  first  design.  It  is  no  paH  of  the  wisdom  of  an 
artificer  to  let  a  work,  wherein  he  determined  to  shew  the  greatness  of  his 
skill,  to  be  dashed  in  pieces,  when  he  hath  power  to  preserve  it.  Qod  designed 
every  gracious  soul  for  a  piece  of  his  worinnanship,  Eph^  iL  10.  What,  to  have 
the  sloll  of  his  grace  defeated  ?  If  any  soul  which  he  hath  graciously  con- 
quered should  be  wrested  from  him,  what  could  be  thought  but  ihat  his 
power  is  enfeebled  ?  If  deserted  by  him,  what  could  be  imagined,  but  that 
he  repented  of  his  labour  and  altered  his  counsel,  as  if  rashly  undertaken  ? 
These  Romans  were  rugged  pieces,  and  lay  in  a  filthy  quany,  when  God 
came  first  to  smooth  them,  for  so  the  apostle  represents  them  with  the  rest 
of  the  heathen.  Bom.  i.  19 ;  and  would  he  throw  them  away,  or  leave  them 
to  the  power  of  his  enemy,  after  all  his  pains  he  had  taken  with  them,  to  fit 
them  for  his  building  ?  Did  he  not  foresee  the  designs  of  Satan  against 
them,  what  stratagems  he  would  use  to  defeat  his  purposes  and  strip  him  of 
the  honour  of  his  work  ?  And  would  God  so  gratify  his  enemy,  and  di^prace 
his  own  wisdom  ?  The  deserting  of  what  hath  been  acted  is  a  real  repent- 
ance, and  argues  an  imprudence  in  the  first  resolve  and  attempt.  The  gospel 
is  called,  *  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,'  Eph.  iii.  10 ;  the  fruit  of  it  in  the 
heart  of  any  person,  which  is  a  main  design  of  it,  hath  a  title  to  the  same 
character ;  and  shall  this  grace,  which  is  the  product  of  this  gospel,  and 
therefore  the  birth  of  manifold  wisdom,  be  suppressed  ?  It  is  at  God's  hand 
we  must  seek  our  fixedness  and  establishment,  and  act  faith  upon  these  two 
attributes  of  God.  Power  is  no  ground  to  expect  stability,  without  wisdom 
interesting  the  agent  in  it,  and  finding  out  and  applying  the  means  for  it. 
Wisdom  is  naked  without  power  to  act,  and  power  is  useless  without  wisdom 
to  direct  They  are  these  two  excellencies  of  the  Deity,  the  apostle  here 
pitches  the  hope  and  fiuth  of  the  converted  Bomans  upon  for  their  stability. 

Obs.  8.  Perseverance  of  believers  in  grace  is  a  gospel  doctrine.  '  Ao* 
cording  to  my  gospel  :*  my  gospel  ministerially,  according  to  that  gospel 
doctrine  I  have  taught  you  in  this  epistle  (for  as  the  prophets  were  comments 
apon  the  law,  so  are  the  epistles  upon  the  gospel).    Tim  very  doctrine  he 
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had  disoonrsed  of.  Bom.  Tiii.  88,  89,  where  he  tells  them,  that  *  neither 
death  nor  life,'  the  terrors  of  a  crael  death,  or  the  allurements  of  an  honour- 
able and  pleasant  life,  '  nor  principalities  and  powers,'  with  all  their  subtilty 
and  strength ;  not  the  things  we  have  before  us,  nor  the  promises  of  a 
future  felicity,  by  either  *  angels '  in  heaven  or  devils  in  hell ;  not  the  highest 
angel,  nor  the  deepest  devil,  '  is  able  to  separate  us,'  ns  Romans,  *  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  So  that,  according  to  my  gospel  mhj 
be  according  to  that  declaration  of  the  gospel  which  I  have  made  in  this 
epistle,  which  doth  not  only  promise  the  first  creating  grace,  but  the  perfect- 
ing and  crowning  grace ;  for  not  only  the  being  of  grace,  but  the  health, 
liveliness,  and  perpetuity  of  grace  is  the  fruit  of  the  new  covenant,  Jer. 
zxzii.  40. 

Obs.  4.  That  the  gospel  is  the  sole  means  of  a  Christian's  establishment. 
'  According  to  my  gospel ;'  that  is,  '  by  my  gospel.'  The  gospel  is  the  in- 
strumental cause  of  our  spiritual  life,  it  is  the  cause  also  of  the  continuance 
of  it ;  it  is  the  seed  whereby  we  were  bom,  and  the  milk  whereby  we  are 
nourished,  1  Peter  i.  28 ;  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  1  Peter  ii.  2, 
and  therefore  to  all  the  degrees  of  it :  John  zvii.  17,  '  Sanctify  them  by  thy 
truth,'  or  '  through  thy  truth ; '  by  or  through  his  truth  he  sanctifies  us,  and 
by  the  same  tru^  he  establisheth  us.  The  first  sanctification,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  it ;  the  first  lineaments,  and  the  last  colours,  are  wrought  by  the 
gospel.  The  gospel  therefore  ought  to  be  known,  studied,  and  considered 
by  us ;  it  is  the  chartd^  of  our  inheritance,  and  the  security  of  our  standing. 
The  law  acquaints  us  with  our  duty,  but  contributes  nothing  to  our  strength 
and  settlement. 

Obs.  5.  The  gospel  is  nothing  else  but  the  revelation  of  Christ :  verse  25, 
*  According  to  my  gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  discovery 
of  the  mystery,  and  redemption,  and  salvation  in  and  by  him,  it  is  genitivus 
objecHf  that  preaching  wherein  Christ  is  declared  and  set  out,  with  the 
benefits  accruing  by  hun.  This  is  the  privilege  the  wisdom  of  God  reserved 
for  the  latt^  times,  which  the  Old  Testament  Church  had  only  under  a  veil. 

Obs.  6.  It  is  a  part  of  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  that  it  had  the  Son  of 
God  for  its  publisher :  *  The  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.'  It  was  first 
preached  to  Adam  in  paradise  by  God,  and  afterwards  published  by  Christ 
in  person  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea.  It  was  not  the  invention  of  man,  but 
copied  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  by  him  that  lay  in  his  bosom.  The 
gospel  we  have  is  the  same  which  our  Saviour  himself  preached  when  he  was 
in  tiie  world.  He  preached  it  not  to  the  Romans,  but  the  same  gospel  he 
preached  is  transmitted  to  the  Romans.  It  therefore  commands  our  respect ; 
whoever  slights  it,  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  slighted  Jesus  Christ  himself,  were 
he  in  person  to  sound  it  from  his  own  lips.  The  validity  of  a  proclamation 
is  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  prince  that  dictates  it  and  orders  it ; 
yet,  the  greater  the  person  that  publisheth  it,  the  more  dishonour  is  cast 
upon  the  authority  of  the  prince  that  enjoins  it,  if  it  be  contemned.  The 
everlasting  God  ordained  it,  and  the  eternal  Son  published  it. 

Obs.  7.  The  gospel  was  of  an  eternal  resolution,  Plough  of  a  temporary  reve- 
lation :  ver.  25,  '  According  to  the  revelation  of  the  mysteiy,  which  was 
kept  secret  since  the  world  began.'  It  is  an  everlasting  gospel.  It  was  a 
promise  '  before  the  world  began,'  Tit.  i.  2.  It  was  not  a  new  invention, 
but  only  kept  secret  among  the  Arcana,  in  the  breast  of  the  Almighty.  It 
was  hidden  from  angels,  for  the  depths  of  it  are  not  yet  folly  made  known 
to  them ;  their  '  desire  to  look  into '  it  speaks  yet  a  deficiency  in  their  know- 
ledge of  it,  1  Peter  i.  12.  It  was  published  in  paradise,  but  in  such  words 
as  Adam  did  not  fully  understand ;  it  was  both  discovered  and  clouded  in 
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the  smoke  of  sacrifiees ;  it  was  wrapped  np  in  a  veil  onder  the  law,  Int  not 
opened  till  the  death  of  the  Redeemer ;  it  was  then  plainly  6aid  to  the  cities 
of  Jadah,  '  Behold,  yonr  God  comes.'  The  whole  transaction  of  it  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  was  from  eternity; 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  it.  Let  us 
not  then  regard  the  gospel  as  a  novelty ;  the  consideration  of  it,  as  one  of 
God's  cabinet  rarities,  shonld  enhance  our  estimation  of  it.  No  traditions 
of  men,  no  invention  of  vain  wits,  that  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  God,  should 
have  the  same  credit  with  that  which  bears  date  from  eternity. 

Ob$.  8.  That  divine  tnith  is  mysterious.  '  According  to  the  revelation  of 
tiie  mystery,*  Christ,  '  manifested  in  the  flesh.*  The  whole  scheme  of  God- 
liness is  a  mystery.  No  man  or  angel  could  imagine  how  two  natures,  so 
distant  as  the  divine  and  human,  should  be  united ;  how  the  same  person 
should  be  criminal  and  righteous ;  how  a  just  God  should  have  a  satisfac- 
^n,  and  a  sinful  man  a  justification ;  how  the  sin  should  be  punished  and 
the  sinner  saved.  None  could  imagine  such  a  way  of  justification  as  the 
apostle  in  this  epistle  declares;  it  was  a  mysteiy,  when  hid  under  the 
shadows  of  the  law ;  and  a  mystery  to  the  prophets,  when  it  sounded  from 
their  mouths ;  they  searched  it  without  being'able  to  comprehend  it,  1  Peter 
i.  10,  11. 

If  it  be  a  mystery,  it  is  humbly  to'^be  submitted  to ;  mysteries  surmount 
human  reason.  The  study  of  the  gospel  must  not  be  with  a  yawning  and 
careless  fr^me.  Trades  you  call  mysteries  are  not  learned  sleeping  and 
nodding,  diligence  is  required ;  we  must  be  disciples  at  God's  feet.  As  it 
had  God  for  the  author,  so  we  must  have  God  for  the  teacher  of  it ;  the 
contrivance  was  his,  and  the  illumination  of  our  minds  must  be  from  him. 
As  God  only  manifested  the  gospel,  so  he  only  can  open  our  eyes  to  see  the 
mysteries  of  Christ  in  it. 

In  verse  26  we  may  observe, 

1.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  verify  the  substance  of  the  New, 
and  the  New  doth  evidence  the  authority  of  the  Old :  '  By  the  Scriptures  of 
the  prophets  made  known.'  The  Old  Testament  credits  the  New,  and  the 
New  illustrates  the  Old.  The  New  Testament  is  a  comment  upon  the  pro- 
phetic part  of  the  Old.  The  Old  shews  the  promises  and  predictions  of  God, 
and  the  New  shews  the  performance ;  what  was  foretold  in  the  Old  is  fulfilled 
in  the  New ;  the  predictions  are  cleared  by  the  events.  The  predictions  of 
the  Old  are  divine,  because  they  are  above  the  reason  of  man  to  foreknow ; 
none  but  an  infinite  knowledge  could  foretell  them,  because  none  but  an  in* 
finite  wisdom  could  order  all  things  for  the  accomplishment  of  them. 

The  Christian  religion  hath  then  the  surest  foundation,  since  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  prophets,  wherein  it  is  foretold,  are  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and 
owned  by  the  Jews  and  many  heathens,  which  are  and  were  the  great  enemies 
of  Christ.  The  Old  Testament  is  therefore  to  be  read  for  the  strengthening 
of  our  fiuth.  Our  blessed  Saviour  himself  draws  the  streams  of  his  doctrine 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  he  clears  up  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  firom  the  words  of  the  covenant,  '  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,'  &c.,  Mat.  zxii.  82.  And  our  apostle  clears  up  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  from  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  Bom.  iv.  It  must 
be  read,  and  it  must  be  read  as  it  is  writ ;  it  was  writ  to  a  gospel  end,  it 
must  be  studied  with  a  gospel  spirit.  The  Old  Testament  was  writ  to  give 
credit  to  the  New,  when  it  should  be  manifested  in  the  world.  It  must  be 
read  by  us  to  give  strength  to  our  fidth,  and  establish  us  in  the  doctrine  of 
Ghiistianity.  How  many  view  it  as  a  bare  story,  an  almanack  out  of  date, 
and  regard  it  as  a  dry  bone,  without  sucking  fiiom  it  the  evangelical  marrow! 
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Christ  is,  ia  Gendeis,  Abrahain*s  seed ;  in  Darid^s  Psalms  and  the  prophets, 
the  Messiah  aad  Bedeemer  of  the  world. 

2«  Observe,  the  antiquity  of  the  gospel  is  made  manifest  by  the  Bcriptores 
of  the  prophets.  It  was  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  any  propheoy.  The  first  pro- 
phecy was  nothing  else  but  a  gospel  charter ;  it  was  not  fnade  at  the  incarna- 
tion •f  Ghristf  but  made  mantfest ;  it  then  rose  up  to  its  meridian  lustre,  and 
sprang  oat  of  the  clouds  wherewith  it  was  before  obscured.  The  gospel  was 
preached  to  the  ancients  by  the  prophets,  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles  by  the 
apostles :  Heb.  iv.  2,  '  Unto  us  was  the  gospel  preached,  as  well  as  unto 
them.'  To  them  first,  to  us  after ;  to  them  indeed  more  cloudy,  to  us  more 
clear ;  but  they,  as  well  as  we,  were  eyangelised,  as  the  word  signifies. 

The  covenant  of  grace  was  the  same  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
the  declarations  of  the  evangelists  and  i^stles.  Though  by  our  Saviour's 
incarnation  the  gospel  light  was  clearer,  and  by  his  ascension  the  effusions 
of  the  Spirit  fuller  and  stronger,  yet  the  believers  under  the  Old  Testament 
saw  Christ  in  the  swaddling  bands  of  legal  ceremonies  and  the  lattice  of 
prophetical  writings.  They  could  not  offer  one  sacrifice,  or  read  one  {h*o- 
phecyy  with  a  fiuth  of  the  right  stamp.  Abraham's  justifying  faith  had 
Christ  for  its  object,  though  it  was  not  so  explicit  as  ours,  because  the 
manifestation  was  not  so  clear  as  ours. 

8.  All  truth  is  to  be  drawn  from  Scripture.  The  apostle  refers  them  here 
to  the  gospel  and  the  prophets.  The  Scripture  is  the  source  of  divine 
knowledge ;  not  the  traditions  of  men,  nor  reason  separate  from  Scripture. 
Whosoever  brings  another  doctrine  coins  another  Christ :  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  what  is  written,  nothing  detracted  from  it.  He  doth  not  send  us 
for  truth  to  the  puddles  of  human  inventions,  to  the  enthusiasms  .of  our 
brain ;  nor  to  the  see  of  Home,  no,  nor  to  the  instructions  of  angels ;  but 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  as  they  clear  up  the  declarations  of  the  apostles. 
The  church  of  Rome  is  not  made  here  the  standard  of  truth,  but  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  prophets  are  to  be  the  touch-stone  to  the  Bomans  for  the  tnal 
of  the  trath  of  the  gospel. 

4.  How  great  is  the  goodness  of  God  I  The  borders  of  grace  are  enlarged 
to  the  Genres,  and  not  hid  under  the  skirts  of  the  Jews.  He  that  was  so 
long  the  God  of  the  Jews,  is  now  also  manifest  to  be  the  Gk)d  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  gospel  is  now  '  made  known  to  all  nations,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  everlasting  God ;'  not  only  in  a  way  of  common  pro- 
vidence, but  special  grace,  in  cilling  them  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
a  justification  of  them  by  faith.  He  hath  brought  strangers  to  him,  to  <  the 
adoption  of  children,'  and  lodged  them  under  the  wings  of  the  covenant, 
that  were  before  '  alienated  from  him'  through  the  universal  corrapUon  of 
nature*  Now  he  hath  manifested  himself  a  God  of  truth,  mindful  of  his 
promise  in  blessing  all  nations  in  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  fuiy  of  devils 
and  the  violence  of  men  could  not  hinder  the  propagation  of  this  gospel. 
Its  light  hath  been  dispersed  as  far  as  that  of  tlie  sun,  and  that  grace  that 
sounded  in  the  Gentiles'  ears  hath  bent  many  of  their  hearts  to  the  obedience 
of  it. 

5.  Observe  that  libertinism  and  licentiousness  find  no  encouragement  in 
the  gospel.  It  was  made  known  to  all  nations  '  for  the  obedience  of  faith.' 
The  goodness  of  God  is  published,  that  our  enmity  to  him  may  be  parted 
with.  Christ's  righteousness  is  not  offered  to  us  to  be  put  on,  that  we  may 
roll  more  warmly  in  our  lusts*  The  doctrine  of  grace  commands  us  to  give 
up  ourselves  to  Christ,  to  be  accepted  through  him,  and  to  be  ruled  by  Um. 
Obedience  is  due  to  God,  as  a  sovereign  Lord  in  his  law,  and  it  is  due  out 
of  gratitudei  as  be  is  a  God  of  grace  in  the  gospel.    The  discovery  of  a 
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filrther  petfeetson  in  God  weakens  not  the  right  of  another,  nor  the  obliga- 
tion of  Uie  duty  the  former  attribute  claims  at  our  hands.  The  gospel  frees 
OS  £rom  the  corse,  bat  not  from  the  daty  and  senrioe.  We  are  '  deliyered 
from  the  hands  of  oar  enemies,  that  we  might  serye  God  in  holiness  and 
righteoosness,*  Lake  i.  74.  *  This  is  the  will  of  God*  in  the  gospel,  *  even 
onr  sanctifieation.'  When  a  prince  strikes  off  a  malefactor's  chains,  though 
he  deliver  him  from  the  punishments  of  his  crime,  he  frees  him  not  from 
the  duty  of  a  sulject.  His  pardon  adds  a  greater  obligation  than  his  pro- 
tection did  before,  while  he  was  loyal.  Christ's  righteousness  gives  us  a 
title  to  heaven,  bat  there  must  be  a  holiness  to  give  us  a  fitness  for  heaven. 

6.  Observe  that  evangelical  obedience,  or  the  obedience  of  faith,  is  only 
acceptable  to  God.     *  Obedience  of  fiiith,'  genitivus  specieif  noting  the  kind 

*of  obedience  God  requires;  an  obedience  springing  from  faith, .animated 
and  influenced  by  fidth.  Not  obedience  of  faith,  as  though  faith  were  the 
rule,  and  the  law  were  abrogated ;  but  to  the  law  as  a  rule,  and  from  faith 
as  a  principle.  There  is  no  true  obedience  before  faith :  Heb.  zi.  6,  'With- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,'  and  therefore  without  faith  impos- 
sible to  obey  him.  A  good  work  cannot  proceed  from  a  defiled  mind  and 
conscience,  and  without  faith  every  man's  mind  is  darkened,  and  his  con- 
science polluted,  Tit.  i.  15.  Faith  is  the  band  of  union  to  Christ,  and 
obedience  is  the  firuit  of  onion.  We  cannot  bring  forth  fruit  without  being 
branches,  John  xv.  4,  5 ;  and  we  cannot  be  branches  without  believing. 
Legitimate  fruit  follows  upon  marriage  to  Christ,  not  before  it :  Bom.  vii.  4, 
*  That  you  should  be  married  to  anoUier,  even  to  him  that  is  raised  from  the 
dead,  that  you  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.'  All  fruit  before  marriage 
IB  bastard,  and  bastards  were  excluded  from  the  sanctuary.  Our  persons 
must  be  first  accepted  in  Christ  before  our  services  can  be  acceptable. 
Those  works  are  not  acceptable  where  the  person  is  not  pardoned.  Good 
works  flow  from  a  pure  heart,  but  the  heart  cannot  be  pure  before  faith. 
All  the  good  works  reckoned  up  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  were 
from  this  spring ;  those  heroes  first  believed,  and  then  obeyed.  By  faith 
Abel  was  righteous  before  God;  without  it,  his  sacrifice  had  been  no  better 
than  Cain's.  By  faith  Enoch  pleased  God,  and  had  a  divine  testimony  to 
bis  obedience  before  his  translation.  By  faith  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac, 
without  which  he  had  been  no  better  than  a  murderer.  All  obedience  hath 
its  root  in  foith,  and  is  not  done  in  our  own  strength,  but  in  the  strength 
and  virtue  of  another,  of  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  oor  head  and 
voot 

7.  Observe,  faith  and  obedience  are  distinct,  though  inseparable :  *  The 
obedience  of  foith.'  Faith,  indeed,  is  obedience  to  a  gospel  command,  which 
exgoins  us  to  believe ;  but  it  is  not  all  our  obedience.  Justification  and 
sanctification  are  distinct  acts  of  Gt>d;  justification  respects  the  person, 
sanctification  the  nature ;  justification  is  first  in  order  of  nature,  and  sanc- 
tification follows.  They  are  distinct,  but  inseparable.  Every  justified  per- 
son hath  a  sanctified  nature,  and  every  sanctified  natxure  supposeth  a  justified 
person.  So  foith  and  obedience  are  distinct ;  faith  as  the  principlcy  obe- 
dience as  the  product ;  faith  as  the  cause,  obedience  as  the  effect.  The 
cause  and  the  effect  are  not  the  same.  By  fkith  we  own  Christ  as  our  Lord, 
by  obedience  we  regulate  ourselves  according  to  his  command.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  relation  to  him  as  a  subject  precedes  the  performance  of  our 
duty.  By  fidth  we  receive  his  law,  and  by  obedience  we  fulfil  it.  Faith 
makes  us  God's  children.  Gal*  iii.  26,  obedience  manifests  us  to  be  Christ's 
disciplest  Johnxv.  8.  Faith  is  the  touchstone  of  obedience:  the  touchstone, 
and  that  which  is  tried  by  it,  are  not  the  same;  but  though  they  are  distinct^ 
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yet  they  are  inseparable.  Faith  and  obedience  are  joined  together ;  obe- 
dience follows  faith  at  the  heels.  Faith  '  purifies  the  heart,'  and  a  pure 
heart  cannot  be  without  pure  actions.  Faith  unites  us  to  Christ,  whereby 
we  partake  of  his  life ;  and  a  living  branch  cannot  be  without  fruit  in  its 
season,  and  '  much  fruit,'  John  xv.  6,  and  that  naturally,  from  a  *  newness 
of  spirit,'  Bom.  vii.  6,  not  constrained  by  the  rigours  of  the  law,  but  drawn 
forth  from  a  sweetness  of  love ;  for  '  faith  works  by  love.'  The  love  of  God 
is  the  strong  motive,  and  love  to  God  is  the  quickening  principle.  As  there 
can  be  no  obedience  without  faith,  so  no  faith  without  obedience. 

After  all  this,  the  apostle  ends  with  the  celebration  of  the  wisdom  of  God : 

*  To  God  only  wise,  be  gloiy  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever  1'  The  rich 
discoveiy  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  thought  of  by  a  gracious  soul  without  a 
return  of  praise  to  God  and  admiration  of  his  singular  wisdom. 

*  Wise  God.'  His  power  before,  and  his  wisdom  here,  are  mentioned  in 
conjunction  (in  which  his  goodness  is  included  as  interested  in  his  estab- 
lishing power),  as  the  ground  of  all  the  glory  and  praise  God  hath  from  his 
creatures. 

*  Only  wise.'  As  Christ  saith.  Mat.  xiz.  17,  *  None  is  good  but  Gk>d,'  so 
the  apostle  saith,  none  wise  but  God.  As  all  creatures  are  unclean  in 
regard  of  his  purity,  so  they  are  all  fools  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  yea,  the 
glorious  angels  themselves,  Job  iv.  18.  Wisdom  is  the  royalty  of  God ;  the 
proper  dialect  of  all  his  ways  and  works.  No  creature  can  lay  claim  to  it ; 
he  is  so  wise,  that  he  is  wisdom  itself. 

'Be  glory  through  Jesus  Christ.'  As  God  is  only  known  in  and  by 
Christ,  so  he  must  be  only  worshipped  and  celebrated  in  and  through  Christ. 
In  him  we  must  pray  to  him,  and  in  him  we  must  praise  him.  As  all 
mercies  flow  from  God  through  Christ  to  us,  so  all  our  duties  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  God  through  Christ. 

In  the  Greek,  verbatim^  it  runs  thus :  '  To  the  alone  wise  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  him  be  glory  for  ever.'  But  we  must  not  understand  it,  as  if 
God  were  wise  by  Jesus  Christ ;  but  that  thanks  is  to  be  given  to  God  through 
Christ,  because  in  and  by  Christ  God  hath  revealed  his  wisdom  to  the  world. 
The  Greek  hath  a  repetition  of  the  article  ^  not  expressed  in  the  translation, 

*  To  him  be  glory.'  Beza  expungeth  this  article,  but  without  reason,  for  f  is 
as  much  as  avrf^,  to  him ;  and  joining  this,  '  the  only  wise  God,'  with  the 
25th  verse,  '  To  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you,'  reading  it  thus, 
'  To  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you,  the  only  wise  God,'  leaving  the 
rest  in  a  parenthesis,  it  runs  smoothly,  <  To  him  be  glory  through  Jesus 
Christ.'  And  Crellius  the  Socinian  observes  that  this  article  yT,  which  some 
leave  out,  might  be  industriously  inserted  by  the  apostle,  to  shew,  that  the 
gloiy  we  ascribe  to  God  is  also  given  to  Christ. 

We  may  observe,  that  neither  in  this  place,  nor  anywhere  in  Scripture,  is 
the  Villain  Mary,  or  any  of  the  saints,  associated  with  Gk)d  or  Christ  in  the 
glory  ascribed  to  them. 

In  the  words  there  is, 

1.  An  appropriation  of  wisdom  to  God,  and  a  remotion  of  it  from  all 
creatures :  '  only  wise  God.' 

2.  A  glorifying  him  for  it. 
The  point  I  shall  insist  upon  is. 

That  wisdom  is  a  transcendent  excellency  of  the  divine  nature.  We  have 
before  spoken  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  infiniteness  of  it.  The 
next  attribute  is  the  wisdom  of  God.  Most  confound  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  Gk>d  together;  but  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  them 
in  our  conception.  «■ 
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I  shall  handle  it  thtiB : 

I.  Shew  what  wisdom  is ;  then  lay  down, 

n.  Some  propositions  about  the  wisdom  of  Ood ;  and  shew, 

ni.  That  God  is  wise,  and  only  wise. 

IV.  Wherein  his  wisdom  appears. 

y.  The  nse. 

L  What  wisdom  is.  Wisdom  among  the  Greeks  first  signified  an  emi- 
nent perfection  in  any  art  or  mystery ;  so  a  good  statuary,  engraver,  or 
limner,  was  called  wise,  as  having  an  excellent  knowledge  in  his  particular 
art ;  but  afterwards  the  title  of  wise  was  appropriated  to  those  that  devoted 
themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  things,  that  served  for  a 
foundation  to  speculative  sciences.*  But  ordinarily  we  count  a  man  a  wise 
man,  when  he  conducts  his  afiairs  with  discretion,  and  governs  his  passions 
with  moderation,  and  carries  himself  with  a  due  proportion  and  harmony  in 
all  his  concerns. 

But  in  particular,  wisdom  consists, 

1.  In  acting  for  a  right  end.  The  chiefest  part  of  prudence  is  in  fixing  a 
light  end,  and  in  choosing  fit  means,  and  directing  them  to  that  scope.  To 
shoot  at  random  is  a  mark  of  folly.  As  he  is  the  wisest  man  that  hath  the 
noblest  end  and  fittest  means,  so  God  is  infinitely  wise ;  as  he  is  the  most 
excellent  being,  so  he  hath  the  most  excellent  end.  As  there  is  none  more 
excellent  than  himself,  nothing  can  be  his  end  but  himself.  As  he  is  the 
cause  of  all,  so  he  is  Uie  end  of  all ;  and  he  puts  a  true  bias  into  all  the 
means  he  useth,  to  hit  the  mark  he  aims  at :  '  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things,'  Bom.  xi.  86. 

2.  Wisdom  consists  in  observing  all  circumstances  for  action.  He  is 
counted  a  wise  man  that  lays  hold  of  the  fittest  opportunities  to  bring  his 
designs  about,  that  hath  the  fullest  foresight  of  all  the  little  intrigues  which 
may  happen  in  a  business  he  is  to  manage,  and  times  every  part  of  his 
action  in  an  exact  harmony  with  the  proper  minutes  of  it.  God  hath  all  the 
circumstances  of  things  in  one  entire  image  before  him ;  he  hath  a  prospect 
of  eveiy  little  creek  in  any  design.  He  sees  what  second  causes  will  act, 
and  when  they  will  act  this  or  l£at ;  yea,  he  determines  them  to  such  and 
such  acts  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  mistaken,  or  miss  of  the  due 
season  of  bringing  about  his  own  purposes.  As  he  hath  more  goodness  than 
to  deceive  any,  so  he  hath  more  understanding  than  to  be  mistaken  in  any- 
thing. Hence  the  time  of  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  called 
the  '  fulness  of  time,'  the  proper  season  for  his  coming.  Eveiy  circum* 
stance  about  Christ  was  timed  according  to  the  predictions  of  God ;  even  so 
little  a  thing  as  not  parting  his  garment,  and  the  giving  him  gall  and 
vinegar  to  dnnk.  And  all  the  blessings  he  showers  down^upon  his  people, 
according  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  are  said  to  come  '  in  his  due  season,' 
Esek.  xxxiv.  25,  26. 

8.  Wisdom  consists,  in  willing  and  acting  according  to  the  right  reason, 
according  to  a  right  judgment  of  things.  We  never  count  a  wilfnl  man  a 
wise  man,  but  hun  only  that  acts  according  to  a  right  rule,  when  right  coun- 
sels are  taken,  and  vigorously  executed.  The  resolves  and  ways  of  God 
•16  not  mere  will,  but  will  guided  by  the  reason  and  counsel  of  his  own  infi- 
nite understanding :  Eph.  i.  11,  *  Wio  works  all  things  according  to  the 
eeonsel  of  his  own  will.'  The  motions  of  the  divine  will  are  not  rash,  but 
follow  the  proposals  of  the  divine  mind.  He  chooses  that  which  is  fittest 
to  be  done,  so  tiiat  all  his  works  are  graceful,  and  all  his  ways  have  a  come- 

*  Amjtaa^  MoraL  torn,  iii*  p.  128. 
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liness  and  deeornm  in  them.  Hence  all  his  ways  are  sfeid  to  be  judgment, 
Deat.  xxzii.  4,  not  mere  will. 

Hence  it  appears  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  two  distinct  perfections. 
Knowledge  hath  its  seat  in  the  speculative  understanding,  wisdom  in  the 
practical.  Wisdom  and  knowledge  are  evidently  distinguished  as  two  several 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  man :  1  Cor.  zii.  8,  '  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the 
word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit.' 
Knowledge  is  an  understanding  of  general  rules,  and  wisdom  is  a  drawing 
conclusions  from  those  rules  in  order  to  particular  oases.  A  man  may  have 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  Scripture,  and  have  all  learning  in  the  treasury 
of  his  memory,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  skill  to  make  use  of  them  upon  par* 
ticnlar  occasions,  and  untie  those  knotty  questions  which  may  be  proposed 
to  him,  by  a  ready  application  of  those  rules. 

Again,  knowledge  and  wisdom  may  be  distinguished  in  our  conception,  as 
two  distinct  perfections  in  God.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  his  understand- 
ing of  all  things ;  his  wisdom  is  the  skilful  resolving  and  acting  of  all  things ;  and 
the  apostle,  in  his  admiration  of  him,  owns  them  as  distinct.  *  Oh  the  depths 
of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,'  Bom.  zi.  88. 
Knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  and  antecedent  to  it ;  wisdom,  the 
superstructure  upon  knowledge.  Men  may  have  knowledge  without  wis- 
dom, but  not  wisdom  without  knowledge ;  according  to  our  common  proverb, 
the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men.  AU  practical  knowledge  is 
founded  in  speculation,  either  secundum  rem,  as  in  men ;  or  secundum  ratiO' 
nem,  as  in  God.  They  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  both  acts  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  knowledge  is  the  apprehension  of  a  thing,  and  wisdom  is  the 
appointing  and  ordering  of  things.  Wisdom  is  the  splendour  and  lustre 
of  knowledge  shining  forth  in  operations,  and  is  an  act  both  of  understand- 
ing and  will ;  understanding  in  counselling  and  contriving^  will  in  resolving 
and  executing.    Counsel  and  will  are  linked  together,  £ph.  i.  11. 

n.  The  second  thing  is  to  lay  down  some  propositions  in  general  conoem- 
ing  the  wisdom  [ofj  God. 

Prop.  1.  There  is  an  essential  and  a  personal  wisdom  of  God.  The 
essential  wisdom  is  the  essence  of  God,  the  personal  wisdom  is  the  Son  of 
Gk>d.  Christ  is  called  *  wisdom'  by  himself,  Ldce  vii.  85.  The  '  wisdom 
of  God'  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  i.  24.  The  wisdom  I  speak  of  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  God,  and  is  considered  as  a  necessary  perfection.  The  per* 
sonal  vrisdom  is  called  so,  because  he  opens  to  us  the  secrets  of  God.  .  If 
the  Son  were  that  wisdom  whereby  the  Father  is  wise,  the  Son  would  be 
also  the  essence  whereby  the  Father  is  God«  If  the  Son  were  the  wisdom 
of  the  Father,  whereby  he  is  essentially  wise,  the  Son  would  be  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  and  the  Father  would  have  his  essence  from  the  Son,  since 
the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  essence  of  God ;  and  so  the  Son  would  be  the 
Father,  if  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Father  were  originally  in  the 
Son. 

Prop.  2.  Therefore,  secondly,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  same  with  the 
essence  of  God.  Wisdom  in  God  is  not  a  habit  added  to  his  essence,  as  it 
is  in  mui,  but  it  is  his  essence.  It  is  like  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  the 
same  with  the  sun  itself;  or  like  the  brightness  of  crystal,  which  is  not 
communicated  to  it  by  anything  else,  as  the  bri^tness  of  a  mountain  is  by 
the  beam  of  the  sun,  but  it  is  one  with  the  erytftal  itself.  It  is  not  a  haUi 
superadded  to  the  divine  essence :  that  would  be  repugnant  to  the  simplicity 
of  God,  and  speak  him  compounded  of  diverse  principles ;  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  eternity  of  his  perfections.    If  he  be  etenially  wise,  his  wisdom 
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is  his  essence ;  for  there  is  nothing  eternal  but  the  essenoe  of  God.*  As 
the  son  melts  some  things  and  hardens  others,  blackens  some  things  and 
whitens  others,  and  prodaeeth  contrary  qualities  in  different  snbjects,  yet  it 
is  but  one  and  the  same  quality  in  the  son  which  is  the  cause  of  those  con- 
trary operations,  so  the  perfections  of  God  seem  to  be  diverse  in  our  con- 
ceptions, yet  they  are  bat  one  and  the  same  in  God.  The  wisdom  of 
Qod  is  God  aoting  prudently,  as  the  power  of  God  is  God  acting  power- 
fhlly,  and  the  justice  of  God  is  God  acting  righteously ;  and  therefore  it  is 
more  truly  said,  that  God  is  wisdom,  justice,  truth,  power,  than  that  he  is 
wise,  just,  true,  &c.,  as  if  he  were  compounded  of  substance  and  qualities. 
All  the  operations  of  God  proceed  fiiMpA  one  simple  essence,  as  all  the 
operations  oi  the  mind  of  man,  though  various,  proceed  from  one  faculty  of 
understanding. 

Prop.  8.  Wisdom  is  the  property  of  God  alone.  He  is  only  wise.  It  is 
an  honour  peculiar  to  him.  Upon  the  account  that  no  man  deserred  the  title 
of  wise,  but  that  it  was  a  royalty  belonging  to  God,t  Pythagoras  would  not 
be  called  2of  o^,  a  title  given  to  their  learned  men,  but  ^tXicf^g,  The  name 
philoeopher  arose  out  of  a  respect  to  this  transcendent  perfection  of  God, 

(1.)  God  18  only  wise  necessarily.  As  he  is  necessarily  God,  so  he  is 
necessarily  wise ;  for  the  notion  of  wisdom  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of 
a  Deity.  When  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  is  true,  righteous,  wise,  we  under- 
stand that  he  is  transcendently  these  by  an  intrinsic  and  absolute  necessify, 
by  virtue  of  his  own  essence,  without  the  efficiency  of  any  other,  or  any 
efficienoy  in  and  by  himself.  God  doth  not  make  himself  wise,  no  more 
than  he  makes  himself  God.  As  he  is  a  necesssary  being  in  regard  of  his 
life,  so  he  is  necessarily  wise  in  regard  of  his  understanding.  Synesius 
saitb,  that  God  is  essentiated,  o^ffioD^cE/,  by  his  understanding.  He  places 
the  snbstance  of  God  in  understanding  and  wisdom ;  wisdom  is  the  first 
vital  operatioii  of  God.  He  can  no  more  be  unwise  than  he  can  be  untrue; 
for  foUy  in  the  mind  is  much  the  same  with  Uhaij  in  speech.  Wisdom 
among  men  is  gained  by  age  and  experience,  furthered  by  instructions  and 
exercise,  but  the  wisdom  of  Qcd  is  his  nature ;  as  the  sun  cannot  be  with* 
cot  li|^t,  while  it  remains  a  s«n,  and  as  eternity  cannot  be  without  immor* 
tality,  so  neither  can  God  be  without  wisdom.  As  *  he  only  hath  immor* 
tality,'  1  Tim.'ri.  18,  not  arbitrarily,  but  necessarily,  so  he  only  hath  wisdom; 
not  becanse  he  will  be  wise,  but  because  he  cannot  but  be  wise.  He  cannot 
hot  contrive  ooonsels,  and  exert  operations  becoming  the  greatness  and 
mijesty  of  his  nature^ 

(2.)  Therefore  only  wise  originally.  God  is  dur^d/doMsro^,  clvr^o^. 
M«i  acquire  wisdom  by  the  loss  of  their  furest  years :  but  his  wisdom  is 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  not  the  birth  of  study  or  the  growth  of 
•zperience,  bat  as  necessary,  as  eternal  as  his  essence.  He  goes  not  out 
of  himself  to  search  wisdom ;  he  needs  no  more  tlie  brains  oi  creatores  in 
the  contrivances  of  Us  purposes  than  he  doth  their  arm  in  the  execution  of 
them.  He  needs  no  connsel,  he  receives  no  counselftom  say:  Bom.  xi.  84, 
^Who  hath  been  his  counsellor?'  and  Isa.  xl.  14,  'With  whom  took  he 
counsel,  and  who  instmcted  him,  or  taught  him  in  the  path  of  jndgmenty 
a»d  taught  him  knowledge,  and  shewed  to  him  the  path  of  understanding  ?* 
He  is  tibe  only  fountain  of  wisdom  to  others;  angels  and  men  have  what 
wisdom  they  have  by  communication  from  him.  All  created  wisdom  is 
m  wfuA  of  Uie  divine  light,  like  that^of  the  stars  borrowed  from  the  son* 
He  ttuit  bocfows  wisdom  from  another,  and  doth  not  originally  possess  it  in 
kitf  owa  natuiCp  cannot  properly  be  called  wise*  As  God  is  Uie  only  being, 
•  Haimon.  Mor.  pait  i.  cap.  68.  t  I'Mrt.  lib.  L  Proem. 
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in  regard  that  all  other  heings  are  deriyed  from  him»  so  he  ia  only  wise, 
hecause  all  other  wisdom  flows  from  him.  He  is  the  spring  of  wisdom  to 
all ;  none  the  original  of  wisdom  to  him. 

(8.)  Therefore  only  wise  perfectly.  There  is  no  cloud  upon  his  nnder- 
stuiding.  He  hath  a  distinct  and  certain  knowledge  of  all  things  that  can 
DeJI  under  action.  As  he  hath  a  perfect  knowledge,  without  ignorance,  so  he 
hath  a  heautiful  wisdom,  without  mole  or  wart.  Men  are  wise,  yet  have  not 
an  understanding  so  vast  as  to  grasp  all  things,  nor  a  perspicacity  so  clear 
as  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  all  beings.  Angels  have  more  delightful 
and  lively  sparks  of  wisdom,  yet  so  imperfect,  that  in  regard  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  they  are  charged  with  folly.  Job  iv.  18.  Their  wisdom  as  well  as 
their  holiness  is  veiled  in  the  presence  of  Chod.  It  vanisheth,  as  the  glowing 
of  a  fire  doth  before  the  beauty  of  the  sun  ;  or  as  a  light  of  a  candle  in  the 
midst  of  a  sunshine  contracts  itself,  and  none  of  its  rays  are  seen,  but  in  the 
body  of  the  flame.  The  angels  are  not  perfectly  wise,  because  they  are  not 
perfectly  knowiug.  The  gospel,  the  great  discovery  of  God's  wisdom,  was 
hid  from  them  for  ages. 

(4.)  Therefore  only  wise  universaUy.  Wisdom  in  one  man  is  of  one  sort, 
in  another  of  another  sort ;  one  is  a  wise  tradesman,  another  a  wise  states- 
man, and  another  a  wise  philosopher ;  one  is  wise  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  another  is  wise  in  divine  concerns ;  one  hath  not  so  much  of  plenty 
of  one  sort,  but  he  may  have  a  scantiness  in  another ;  one  may  be  wise  for 
invention,  and  foolish  in  execution  ;  an  artificer  may  have  skill  to  inme  an 
engine,  and  not  skill  to  use  it.  The  ground  that  is  fit  for  olives,  may  not 
be  fit  for  vines  ;  that  will  bear  one  sort  of  grain  and  not  another.  But  God 
hath  an  universal  wisdom,  because  his  nature  is  wise  ;  it  is  not  limited,  but 
hovers  over  everything,  shines  in  every  being.  His  executions  are  as  wise 
as  his  contrivances ;  he  is  wise  in  his  resolves,  and  wise  in  his  ways ;  wise 
in  all  the  varieties  of  his  works  of  creation,  government,  redemption.  As 
his  will  wills  all  things,  and  his  power  effects  all  things,  so  his  wisdom  is 
the  universal  director  of  the  motions  of  his  will,  and  ^e  executions  of  his 
power ;  as  his  righteousness  is  the  measure  of  the  matter  of  his  actions,  so 
his  wisdom  is  the  rule  that  directs  the  manner  of  his  actions.  The  absolute 
power  of  God  is  not  an  unruly  power ;  his  wisdom  orders  all  things,  so  that 
nothing  is  done  but  what  is  fit  and  convenient,  and  agreeable  to  so  excellent 
a  being ;  as  he  cannot  do  an  ui^ust  thing  because  of  his  righteousness,  so 
he  cannot  do  an  unwise  act  because  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  Though  God 
be  not  necessitated  to  any  operation  without  himself,  as  to  the  creation  of 
anything,  yet  supposing  he  will  act,  his  wisdom  necessitates  him  to  do  that 
which  is  congruous ;  as  his  righteousness  necessitates  him  to  do  that  which 
is  just,  so  that  though  the  wiU  of  God  be  the  principle,  yet  his  wisdom  is 
the  rule  of  his  actions.  We  must  in  our  conceiving  of  the  order  suppose 
wisdom  antecedent  to  will.  None  that  acknowledges  a  God  can  have  such  an 
impious  thought  as  to  affix  temerity  and  rashness  to  any  of  his  proceedings. 

All  his«  decrees  are  drawn  out  of  the  infinite  treasury  of  wisdom  in  him- 
self. He  resolves  nothing  about  any  of  his  creatures  without  reason,  but 
the  reason  of  his  purposes  is  in  himself,  and  springs  from  himself,  and  not 
from  the  creatures.*  There  is  not  one  thing  that  he  wills,  but  he  wills  by 
counsel,  and  works  by  counsel,  Eph.  i.  11.  Counsel  writ  down  eveiy  line, 
every  letter  in  his  eternal  book,  and  all  the  orders  are  drawn  out  from 
thence  by  his  wisdom  and  will.  What  was  illustrious  in  the  contrivance 
glitters  in  the  execution.  His  understanding  and  will  are  infinite  ;  what  is 
ttierefore  the  act  of  his  will  is  the  result  of  his  understanding,  and  therefore 

*  Folhill  against  Sherlock,  p.  877. ; 
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rational;  his  tinderstanding  and  wiU  join  bands ;  there  is  no  contest  in  God, 
will  against  mind,  and  mind  against  will ;  they  are  one  in  God,  one  in  his 
resolves,  and  one  in  all  bis  works. 

(5.)  Therefore  he  is  only  wise  perpetoaUy.  As  the  wisdom  of  man  is  got 
by  ripeness  of  age,  so  it  is  lost  by  decay  of  years ;  it  is  got  by  instmction, 
and  lost  by  dotage.  The  perfectest  minds,  when  in  the  wane,  have  been 
darkened  with  foUy.  Nebncbadnezzar,  that  was  wise  for  a  man,  became  as 
foolish  as  a  brute*  But '  the  Ancient  of  days'  is  an  onchangeable  possessor 
of  pmdence ;  his  wisdom  is  a  mirror  of  brightness,  without  a  defacing  spot. 
It  was  '  possessed  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  ways,  before  his  works  of 
old,'  ProT.  yiii.  22,  and  he  can  neyer  be  dispossessed  of  it  in  the  end  of  his 
works.  It  is  inseparable  from  him ;  the  being  of  his  Godhead  may  as  soon 
cease  as  the  beauty  of  his  mind.  *  With  him  is  wisdom,'  Job  xii.  18 ;  it  is 
inseparable  from  him,  therefore  as  durable  as  his  essence.  It  is  a  wisdom 
infinite,  and  therefore  without  increase  or  decrease  in  itself.  The  experi- 
ence of  so  many  ages  in  the  goyemment  of  the  world  hath  added  nothing 
to  the  immensity  of  it,  as  the  shining  of  the  sun  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  hath  added  nothing  to  the  light  of  that  glorious  body.  As  ignorance 
never  darkens  his  knowledge,  so  folly  never  disgraces  his  prudence.  God 
infatuates  men,  but  neither  men  nor  devils  can  infatuate  God ;  he  is  un- 
erringly wise,  his  counsel  doth  not  vary  and  flatter.*  It  is  not  one  day  one 
counsel,  and  another  day  another,  but  it  stands  like  an  immoveable  rock  or 
a  mountain  of  brass:  '  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  stands  for  ever,  and  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations,'  Ps.  zxxiii.  11. 

(6.)  He  is  only  incomprehensibly  wise.  His  <  thoughts  are  deep,'  Ps. 
xcii.  5;  'his  judgments  unsearchable,  his  ways  past  finding  out,'  Bom. 
zi.  88,  depths  that  cannot  be  fathomed ;  a  splendour  more  dazzling  to  our 
dim  minds,  than  the  light  of  the  sun  to  our  weak  eyes.  The  wisdom  of 
one  man  may  be  comprehended  by  another,  and  over  comprehended ;  and 
often  men  are  understood  by  others  to  be  wiser  in  their  actions  than  they 
understand  themselves  to  be.  And  the  wisdom  of  one  angel  may  be 
measured  by  another  angel  of  the  same  perfection  ;  but  as  the  essence,  so 
the  wisdom  of  God,  is  incomprehensible  to  any  creature.  God  is  only 
comprehended  by  God.  The  secrets  of  wisdom  in  God  are  double  to  the 
expressions  of  it  in  his  works :  Job  xi.  6,  7,  '  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God  ? '  There  is  an  unfathomable  depth  in  all  his  decrees,  in  all  his 
works.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  of  his  works,  much  less  that  of 
his  decrees,  much  less  that  in  his  nature ;  because  his  wisdom  being  infinite 
as  well  as  his  power,  can  no  more  act  to  the  highest  pitch  than  his  power. 
As  his  power  is  not  terminated  by  what  he  hath  wrought,  but  he  could  give 
further  testimonies  of  it,  so  neiUier  is  his  wisdom,  but  he  could  furnish  us 
witfi  infinite  expressions  and  pieces  of  his  skill.  As  in  regard  of  bis  im- 
mensity he  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  place,  in  regard  of  his  eternity 
not  measured  by  the  minutes  of  time,  in  regard  of  his  power  not  terminated 
with  this  or  that  number  of  objects,  so  in  regard  of  his  wisdom  he  is  not 
confined  to  this  or  that  particular  mode  of  working ;  so  that  in  regard  of 
the  reason  of  bis  actions,  as  well  as  the  glory  and  mi^esty  of  his  nature, 
*  he  dwells  in  unapproachable  light,'  1  Tim.  vi.  16 ;  and  whatsoever  we 
understand  of  his  wisdom  in  creation  and  providence,  is  infinitely  less  than 
what  is  in  himself  and  bis  own  unbounded  nature. 

Many  things  in  Scripture  are  declared  chiefly  to  be  the  acts  of  the  divine 
wiU,  yet  we  must  not  think  that  they  were  acts  of  mere  will  without  wisdom, 
but  they  are  represented  so  to  us,  because  we  are  not  capable  of  understand- 
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ing  the  infinite  reason  of  its  acts.  His  sovereignty  is  more  intelligible  to  ns 
than  his  wisdom.  We  can  better  know  the  commands  of  a  superior,  and 
the  laws  of  a  prince,  than  understand  the  reason  that  gave  birUi  to  those 
laws.  We  may  know  the  orders  of  the  divine  will  as  they  are  pablished, 
but  not  the  snblime  reason  of  his  will.  Though  election  be  an  act  of  God's 
sovereignty,  and  he  hath  no  canse  from  without  to  determine  him,  yet  his 
infinite  wisdom  stood  not  silent  while  mere  dominion  acted.  Whatsoever 
God  doth,  he  doth  wisely  as  well  as  sovereignly,  though  that  wisdom  which 
lies  in  the  secret  places  of  the  divine  being  be  as  incomprehensible  to  ns  as 
the  effects  of  his  sovereignty  and  power  in  the  world  are  visible.  God  can 
give  a  reason  of  his  proceeding,  and  that  drawn  from  himself,  though  we 
understand  it  not. 

Though  causes  of  things  visible  lie  hid  firom  us ;  —doth  any  man  know  how 
to  distinguish  the  seminal  virtue  of  a  small  seed  firom  the  body  of  it,  and  in 
what  nook  and  comer  that  Hes,  and  what  that  is  that  spreads  itself  in  so 
&ir  a  plant,  and  so  many  flowers?  Can  we  comprehend  the  justice  of 
God*s  proceedings  in  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  afflictions  of  the 
godly  ? — ^yet  as  we  must  conclude  them  the  firuits  of  an  unerring  righteous^ 
ness,  so  we  must  conclude  all  his  actions  the  fruits  of  an  unspotted  wisdom, 
though  the  concatenation  of  all  his  counsels  is  not  intelligible  to  us;  for  he 
is  as  essentially  and  necessarily  wise,  as  he  is  essentially  and  xieoessarily 
good  and  righteous. 

God  is  not  only  so  wise  that  nothing  more  wise  can  be  conceived,  but  he 
is  more  wise  than  can  be  imagined,  something  greater  in  sJl  his  perfections 
than  can  be  comprehended  by  any  creature.  It  is  a  foolish  thing  therefore 
to  question  that  which  we  cannot  comprehend ;  we  should  adore  instead  of 
disputing  against  it,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  God  would  not  order  any^ 
thing,  were  it  not  agreeable  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  wisdom  as  well  as  that 
of  his  wilL  Though  the  reason  of  man  proceed  firom  the  wisdom  of  God» 
yet  there  is  more  difference  between  the  reason  of  man  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  than  between  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  feeble  shining  of  the  glow* 
worm;  yet  we  presume  to  censure  the  ways  of  God,  as  if  our  purUind  reason 
had  a  reach  above  him. 

(7.)  God  is  only  wise  infiiUibly.  The  wisest  men  meet  with  ruba  in  the 
way,  that  make  them  fidl  short  of  what  they  aim  at.  They  often  desigBi 
and  foil ;  then  begin  sgain,  and  yet  all  their  counaela  end  in  smoke,  and 
none  of  them  arrive  at  perfection.  If  the  wisest  angels  lay  a  plot,  thej 
may  be  disappointed;  for  though  they  are  higher  and  wiser  than  ouui,  yet 
there  is  one  highor  and  wiser  than  they  that  can  cheek  their  prqjects.  God 
always  eompasseth  his  end,  never  foils  of  anything  he  designs  and  aims  at; 
all  his  undertakings  are  counsel  and  will.  As  nothing  can  resist  the  effioacj 
of  his  will,  so  nocking  can  countermine  the  skiU  of  his  eounsel :  ^Thele  is 
no  wi0d(mi,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel  sgainst  the  Lord,*  Prov.  zxL  80. 
He  eompasseih  his  ends  by  tibose  actions  of  men  and  devils  wheieiii  they 
think  to  cross  him  ;  they  shoot  at  their  own  mark  and  hit  his.  Loeifor's 
plot  by  divine  wisdom  folfilled  God's  purpose  against  Liieifer*s  mind.  The 
oounsd  of  redemption  by  Christ,  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  rode 
into  the  world  upon  the  back  of  the  serpent's  temptation.  God  n^er  mis* 
takes  the  means,  nor  ean  there  be  any  disappointments  to  make  him  vary 
his  counsels,  and  pitch  upon  other  means  thiuk  what  before  he  had  ordained: 
'His  word  that  goeth  forth  of  his  mouth  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but 
ii  shall  aoeomplish  that  which  he  pleases,  and  it  diall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  he  seni  it,*  Isa.  Iv.  11.  What  is  saul  of  his  woid  is  true  of  hia 
counsel,  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  for  wfaieh  it  is  appointed ;  it  cannot 
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be  defeated  by  all  tbe  legions  of  men  and  devik ;  ibr  '  u  he  thmkg,  so  eball 
it  eome  to  pass ;  and  as  he  hath  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand.  The  Lord 
hath  purposed,  and  who  shall  disannid  it?'  Isa.  xiy.  24,  27.  The  wisdom 
of  the  ereatnre  is  a  drop  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  is  like  a  drop  to  the 
oeean,  and  a  shadow  to  the  snn ;  and  therefore  is  dot  aUe  to  mate  the 
wisdom  of  God,  which  is  infinite  and  boondless.  No  wisdom  is  exempted 
from  mistakes  but  the  divine.  He  is  wise  in  all  his  vesoltes,  and  nerer 
*  calls  back  his  words'  and  purposes,  Iia.  xzxi.  2. 

m.  The  third  genend  is  to  proTS  thai  God  is  wise* 

This  is  ascribed  to  God  in  Scriptore :  Dan.  li.  20,  '  Wisdom  and  might 
are  his :'  wisdom  to  contrive,  and  power  to  efiect.  Where  should  wisdom 
dwell  bat  in  the  head  of  a  Deity,  and  where  should  power  triumph  but  is 
the  arm  of  Omnipotency  ?  *  All  that  Gk>d  doth  he  doth  artificially,  skilfully, 
whence  he  is  called  the  builder  of  the  heavens,  Heb.  zi.  10 ;  Ti;^vln)(,  an 
artificial  and  curious  builder,  a  builder  by  art  And  that  wcord,  Prov.  viii. 
80,  meant  of  Christ,  *  Then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him,' 
some  render  it,  *  Then  was  I  the  curious  artificer ;'  and  the  same  word  is 
translated  *  a  cunning  workman,'  Cant.  vii.  5.  For  this  cause  counsel  is 
ascribed  to  God  (Isa.  zlvi.  10 ;  Jer.  xzzii.  19,  '  Great  in  counsel ;'  Job 
zii.  Id,  'He  hath  counsel  and  understanding');  not  properiy,  for  counsel 
implies  something  of  ignorance  or  irresolution  antecedent  to  tiie  consultsr 
tion,  and  a  posture  of  will  afterwards  which  was  not  before.  Counsel  is 
properly  a  laborious  deliberation  and  a  reasoning  of  things,  an  invention  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end,  after  a  discussing  and  reasoning  of  all 
the  doubts  which  arise  pro  re  natth  about  the  matter  in  counsel ;  but  God 
hath  no  need  to  deliberate  in  himself  what  are  the  best  means  to  accom-* 
plish  his  ends.  He  is  never  ignorant  or  undetermined  what  course  he 
should  take,  as  men  are  before  they  consult ;  but  it  is  an  expression  in 
condescension  to  our  capacity,  to  signify  that  God  doth  no&ing  but  with 
reason  and  understandii^Bf,  with  the  highest  prudence,  and  for  the  most 
glorious  ends,  as  men  do  after  consultation,  and  the  weighing  of  every  fore- 
sem  circumstance. 

Though  he  acts  all  things  sovereignly  by  his  will,  yet  he  acts  all  things 
wisely  by  his  understanding ;  and  there  is  not  a  deciee  of  his  will,  but  he 
can  render  a  satisfactory  reason  for  in  the  flMe  of  men  and  angels.  As  he 
is  the  cause  of  all  things,  so  he  hath  the  highest  wisdom  fbr  the  ordering  of 
all  things.  If  wisdom  among  men  be  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 
things,  God  must  be  infinitely  wise,  since  knowledge  is  most  radiant  in  him. 
He  knows  what  angels  and  men  do,  and  infinitely  more ;  what  is  known  by 
them  obscurely,  is  known  by  him  clearly.  What  is  known  by  man  after  it 
is  done,  was  known  by  (]k>d  before  it  was  wrought.  By  his  wisdom,  as  much 
as  by  anything,  he  infinitely  difbm  firom  all  his  creatures,  as  by  wisdom  man 
differB  f^m  a  brute.  We  cannot  frame  a  notion  of  God,  without  conceiving 
him  infinitely  wise.  We  should  render  him  yery  inconsiderable,  to  imagine 
him  furnished  with  an  infinite  knowledge,  and  not  have  an  infinite  wisdom 
to  make  use  of  that  knowledge ;  or  to  fancy  him  with  a  mighty  power,  des- 
titute of  prudence.  Knowledge  without  prudence,  is  an  eye  without  motion ; 
and  power  without  discretion,  is  an  arm  without  a  head ;  a  hand  to  act,  with* 
cmt  understanding  to  contrive  and  model ;  a  strength  to  act,  without  reason 
to  know  how  to  act.  It  would  be  a  miserable  notion  of  a  god,  to  hsaef 
him  with  a  brutish  and  unguided  power.  The  heathens  therefore  had,  and 
could  not  but  have,  this  natural  notion  of  God.    Plato  therefore  calls  him 

•  CulverweU,  Light  of  Katuze,  p,  80. 
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3f<9ru,*  and  Oleanihes  used  to  eall  God  Beason,  and  Socrates  thought  the 
title  of  2oph^  too  magnificent  to  be  attribated  to  anything  else  bat  Grod  alone. 

Arguments  to  prove  that  God  is  wise. 

Beoi,  1.  God  coold  not  be  infinitely  perfect  without  wisdom.  A  rational 
nature  is  better  than  an  irrational  nature.  A  man  is  not  a  perfect  man 
without  reason ;  how  can  God,  without  it,  be  an  infinitely  perfect  God  ? 
Wisdom  is  the  most  eminent  of  all  virtues ;  all  the  other  perfections  of  God 
without  this,  would  be  as  a  body  without  an  eye,  a  soul  without  understand- 
ing. A  Christian's  graces  want  their  lustre,  when  they  are  destitute  of  the 
guidance  of  wisdom ;  mercy  is  a  feebleness,  and  justice  a  cruelty,  patience  a 
timorousness,  and  courage  a  madness,  without  iixe  conduct  of  wisdom.  So 
the  patience  of  God  would  be  cowardice,  his  power  an  oppression,  his  justice 
a  tyranny,  without  wisdom  as  the  spring,  and  holiness  as  the  rule.  No  attri- 
bute of  God  could  shine  with  a  due  lustire  and  brightness  without  it.  Power 
is  a  great  perfection,  but  wisdom  a  greater.f  Wisdom  may  be  without  much 
power,  as  in  bees  and  ants ;  but  power  is  a  tyrannical  thing  without  wisdom 
and  righteousness.  The  pilot  is  more  valuable  because  of  his  skill,  than  the 
galley-slave  because  of  his  strength,  and  the  conduct  of  a  general  more  estima- 
ble tiban  the  might  of  a  private  soldier.  Generals  are  chosen  more  by  their 
skill  to  guide,  than  their  strength  to  act.  What  a  clod  is  a  man  without 
prudence  ;  what  a  nothing  would  God  be  without  it !  This  is  the  salt  that 
gives  relish  to  all  other  perfections  in  a  creature ;  this  is  the  jewel  in  the 
ring  of  all  the  excellencies  of  the  divine  nature,  and  holiness  is  the  splendour 
of  that  jewel. 

Now  €k>d,  being  the  first  Being,  possesses  whatsoever  is  most  noble  in 
any  being.  If  therefore  wisdom,  which  is  the  most  noble  perfection  in  any 
creature,  were  wanting  to  God,  he  would  be  deficient  in  that  which  is  the 
highest  excellency.  God  being  the  *  living  God,'  as  he  is  frequently  termed 
in  Scripture,  he  hath  therefore  the  most  perfect  manner  of  living,  and  that 
must  be  a  pure  and  intellectual  life.  Being  essentially  living,  he  is  essen- 
tially in  the  highest  degree  of  living.  As  he  hath  an  infinite  life  above  all 
creatures,  so  he  hath  an  infinite,  intellectual  life,  and  therefore  an  infinite 
wisdom ;  whence  some  have  called  God  not  sapientem,  but  super-sapientem,  * 
not  only  wise,  but  above  aU  wisdom. 

Beai,  2.  Without  infinite  wisdom,  he  could  not  govern  the  world.  With- 
out wisdom  in  forming  the  matter,  which  was  made  by  divine  power,  the 
world  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  chaos ;  and  without  wisdom  in  govern- 
ment, it  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  heap  of  confusion ;  without  wisdom, 
the  world  could  not  have  been  created  in  the  posture  it  is.  Creation  sup- 
poseth  a  determination  of  the  will,  putting  power  upon  acting ;  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will  Bupposeth  the  counsel  of  the  understanding,  determining 
the  will.  No  work,  but  supposeth  understanding,  as  well  as  will,  in  a  rational 
agent.  As  without  skill  things  could  not  be  created,  so  without  it  things 
cannot  be  governed.  Beason  is  a  necessary  perfection  to  him  that  presides 
over  all  things.  Without  knowledge,  there  could  not  be  in  God  a  foundation 
for  government ;  and  without  wisdom,  there  could  not  be  an  exercise  of 
government ;  and  without  the  most  excellent  wisdom,  he  could  not  be  the 
most  excellent  governor.  He  could  not  be  an  universal  governor,  without  a 
universal  wisdom ;  nor  the  sole  governor,  without  an  unimitable  wisdom  ; 
nor  an  independent  governor,  without  an  original  and  independent  wisdom ; 
nor  a  perpetual  governor,  without  an  incorruptible  wisdom.    He  would  not 

<■  Engtib.  Per.  Philosoph.,  lib.  i.  cap.  v. 

t  Lioet  magnum  sit  potse,  majus  tamen  est  tapere. 
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be  the  Lord  of  the  world  in  all  points,  without  skill  to  order  the  a&irs  of  it. 
Power  and  wisdom  are  foundations  of  all  anthorit j  and  government :  wisdom 
to  know  how  to  role  and  command,  power  to  make  those  commands  obeyed. 
No  regular  order  could  issue  out  without  the  first,  nor  could  any  order  be 
enforced  without  the  second.  A  feeble  wisdom  and  a  brutish  power  seldom 
or^never  produce  any  good  effect.  Magistracy  without  wisdom,  would  be  a 
frantic  power,  a  rash  conduct.  Like  a  strong  arm  when  the  eye  is  out,  it 
strikes  it  knows  not  what,  and  leads  it  knows  not  whither.  Wisdom  without 
power,  would  be  like  a  great  body  without  feet ;  *  like  the  knowledge  of  a 
pilot  that  hath  lost  his  arm,  who,  though  he  knows  the  rule  of  nayigation, 
and  what  course  to  follow  in  his  yoyage,  yet  cannot  manage  the  helm.  But 
when  those  two,  wisdom  and  power,  are  linked  together,  there  ariseth  from 
both  a  fitness  for  government.  There  is  wisdom  to  propose  an  end,  and 
both  wisdom  and  power  to  employ  means  that  conduct  to  that  end.  And 
therefore,  when  God  demonstrates  to  Job  his  right  of  government,  and  the 
unreasonableness  of  Job's  quarrelling  with  his  proceedings,  he  chiefly  urgeth 
upon  him  the  consideration  of  those  two  excellencies  of  his  nature,  power 
and  wisdom,  which  are  expressed  in  his  works,  chap,  xxxviii.-xli.  A  prince 
without  wisdom,  is  but  a  title  without  a  capacity  to  perform  the  office  ;  no 
man  without  it  is  fit  for  government.  Nor  could  God,  without  wisdom, 
exercise  a  just  dominion  in  the  world.  He  hath  therefore  the  highest  wisdom, 
since  he  is  the  universal  governor.  That  wisdom  which  is  able  to  govern  a 
&mily,  may  not  be  able  to  govern  a  city ;  and  that  wisdom  which  governs  a 
city,  may  not  be  able  to  govern  a  nation  or  kingdom,  much  less  a  world. 
The  bounds  of  God's  government  being  greater  than  any,  his  wisdom  for 
government  must  needs  surmount  the  wisdom  of  all.  And  though  the  crea* 
tures  be  not  in  number  actually  infinite,  yet  they  cannot  be  well  governed 
but  by  one  endowed  with  infinite  discretion.f  Providential  government  can 
be  no  more  without  infinite  wisdom,  than  infinite  wisdom  can  be  without 
providence. 

Reas.  8.  The  creatures  working  for  an  end,  without  their  own  knowledge, 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  God  that  guides  them.  AU  things  in  the  world 
work  for  some  end ;  the  ends  are  unknown  to  them,  though  many  of  their 
ends  are  visible  to  us.  As  there  was  some  prime  cause,  which  by  his  power 
inspired  them  with  their  several  instincts,  so  there  must  be  some  supreme 
wisdom  which  moves  and  guides  them  to  their  end.  As  their  being  mani- 
fests his  power  that  endowed  them,  so  the  acting,  according  to  the  rules  of 
their  nature,  which  they  themselves  understand  not,  manifests  his  wisdom 
in  directing  them  ;  everything  that  acts  for  an  end  must  know  that  end,  or 
be  directed  by  another  to  attain  that  end.  The  arrow  doth  not  know  who 
shoots  it,  or  to  what  end  it  is  shot,  or  what  mark  is  aimed  at ;  but  the  archer 
that  puts  it  in,  and  darts  it  out  of  the  bow,  knows.  A  watch  hath  a  regular 
motion,  but  neither  the  spring  nor  the  wheels  that  move  know  the  end  of 
their  motion ;  no  man  will  judge  a  wisdom  to  be  in  the  watch,  but  in  the 
artificer  that  disposed  the  wheels  and  spring,  by  a  joint  oombination  to  pro- 
duce such  a  motion  for  such  an  end.  Doth  eiUier  the  sun  that  enlivens  the 
earth,  or  the  earth  that  travails  with  the  plant,  know  what  plant  it  produceth 
in  sucb  a  soil,  what  temper  it  should  be  of,  what  fruit  it  should  bear,  and 
of  what  colour  ?  What  plant  knows  its  own  medicinal  qualities,  its  own 
beautifiil  flowers,  and  for  what  use  they  are  ordained  ?  \^en  it  strikes  up 
its  head  from  the  earth,  doth  it  know  what  proportion  of  them  there  wiU 
be  ?  yet  it  produceth  all  these  things  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  The  sun 
warms  the  earth,  concocts  the  humours,  excites  the  virtue  of  it,  and  cherishes 
•  Amyrant,  Moral.  t  Amyxald.  Dissert,  Theol.,  p.  1X1. 
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the  seeds,  which  are  east  into  her  lap,  yet  all  unknown  to  the  snn  or  the 
earth ;  since  therefore  that  nature,  that  is  the  immediate  canse  of  those 
things,  doth  not  understand  its  own  quality,  nor  operation,  nor  the  end  of 
its  action,  that  which  thus  directs  them  must  be  conceived  to  have  an  in- 
finite wisdom.  When  things  act  by  a  rule  they  know  not,  and  moye  for  an 
end  they  understand^not,  and  yet  work  harmoniously  together  for  one  end, 
that  all  of  them,  we  are  sure,  are  ignorant  of,  it  mounts  up  our  minds  to 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  supreme  cause  that  hath  ranged  all  these 
inferior  causes  in  their  order,  and  imprinted  upon  them  the  laws  of  their 
motions,  according  to  the  idea  in  his  own  mind,  who  orders  the  rule  by 
which  Uiey  act,  and  the  end  for  which  they  act,  and  directs  every  motion 
according  to  their  several  natures,  and  therefore  is  possessed  with  infinite 
wisdom  in  his  own  nature. 

Beas.  4.  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  in  the  creatures,  and  therefore 
is  infinitely  wise  himself.  As  he  hath  a  fulness  of  being  in  himself,  because 
the  streams  of  being  are  derived  to  other  things  from  hun,  so  he  hath  a  ful- 
ness of  wisdom,  because  he  is  the  spring  of  wisdom  to  angels  and  men. 
That  being  must  be  infinitely  wise,  from  whence  all  other  wisdom  derives  its 
original,  for  nothing  can  be  in  the  effect  which  is  not  eminently  in  the  cause; 
the  cause  is  alway  more  perfect  than  the  efiect.  If  therefore  the  creatures 
are  wise,  the  Creator  must  be  much  more  wise ;  if  the  Creator  were  destitute 
of  wisdom,  the  creature  would  be  much  more  perfect  than  the  Creator.  If 
you  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  spider  in  her  web,  which  is  both  her  house 
and  net ;  the  artifice  of  the  bee  in  her  comb,  which  is  both  her  chamber  and 
granary ;  the  provision  of  the^pismire  in  her  repositories  for  com  :  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator  is  illustrated  by  them ;  whatsoever  excellency  you  see  in 
any  creature  is  an  image  of  some  excellency  in  God.  The  skill  of  the  arti- 
ficer is  visible  in  the  fruits  of  his  art ;  a  workman  transcribes  his  spirit  in 
the  work  of  his  hands ;  but  the  wisdom  of  rational  creatures,  as  men,  doth 
more  illustrate  it.  All  arts  among  men  are  the  rays  of  divine  wisdom  shin- 
ing upon  them,  and  by  a  common  gift  of  the  Spirit  enlightening  their  minds 
to  curious  inventions,  as Prov.  viii.  12,  'I,  Wisdom, find  out  the  knowledge 
of  witty  inventions ; '  that  is,  I  give  a  faculty  to  men  to  find  them  out ; 
without  my  wisdom  all  things  would  be  buried  in  darkness  and  ignorance. 
Whatsoever  wisdom  there  is  in  the  world,  it  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  wisdom 
of  God,  a  small  rivulet  derived  from  him,  a  spark  leaping  out  from  un- 
created wisdom :  Isa.  Hv.  16,  'He  created  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals 
in  the  fire,  and  makes  the  instruments.'  The  skill  to  use  those  weapons  in 
warlike  enterprises  is  from  him  :  '  I  have  created  the  waster  to  destroy.'  It 
is  not  meant  of  creating  their  persons,  but  communicating  to  them  their  art; 
he  speaks  it  there  to  expel  fear  from  the  church  of  all  warlike  preparations 
against  them.  He  had  given  men  the  skill  to  form  and  use  weapons,  and 
could  as  well  strip  them  of  it,  and  defeat  their  purposes.  The  art  of  hus- 
bandry is  a  fruit  of  divine  teaching,  Isa.  xxviii.  24,  25.  If  those  lower 
kinds  of  knowledge,  that  are  common  to  all  nations,  and  easily  learned  by 
aU,  are  discoveries  of  divine  wisdom,  much  more  the  nobler  sciences,  intel- 
lectual and  political  wisdom :  Dan.  ii.  21,  'He  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise, 
and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding ; '  speaking  of  the  more 
abstruse  parts  of  knowledge,  '  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gives  under- 
standing,' Job  xxxii.  8.  Hence  the  wisdom  which  Solomon  expressed  in  the 
harlot's  case,  1  Kings  iii.  28,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  all  Israel,  the  wisdom 
of  God ;  that  is,  a  fruit  of  divine  wisdom,  a  beam  communicated  to  him 
from  God.  Every  man's  soul  is  endowed  more  or  less  with  those  noble 
qualities.    The  soul  of  every  man  exeeeds  that  of  a  brute ;  if  the  streams  be 
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BO  excellent,  the  fonntam  most  be  fbller  and  oleaier.  The  first  Spirit  must 
infinitely  more  possess  what  other  spirits  derive  from  him  bj  creation ;  were 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  angels  in  heaveiiy  and  men  on  earth,  collected  in  one 
spirit,  it  must  be  infinite^  less  that  that  what  is  in  the  spring,  for  no  orea- 
tore  can  be  equal  to  the  Creator.  As  the  highest  creature  already  made,  or 
that  we  can  conceive  may  be  made,  by  infinite  power,  woold  be  infinitely  be- 
low God  in  the  notion  of  a  creature,  so  it  woold  be  infinitely  below  God  in 
the  notion  of  wise. 

lY.  The  fourth  thing  is,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God  appears. 
It  appears,  1,  in  creation ;  2,  in  government ;  8,  in  redemption. 
1.  In  creation.    As  in  a  mosical  instrument  there  is  first  the  skill  of  the 
workman  in  the  firame,  then  the  skiU  of  the  musician  in  stringing  it  proper 
for  such  musical  notes  as  he  will  express  upon  it,  and  after  that  the  temper- 
ing of  the  strings,  by  various  stops,  to  a  dehghtful  harmony,  so  is  the  wisdom 
of  God  seen  in  framing  the  world,  then  in  tuning  it,  and  afterwards  in  the 
motion  of  the  several  creatures.    The  fiibric  of  the  world  is  called  the  wisdom 
of  God :  1  Cor.  i.  21,  *  After  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,'  ue,  by  the  creation  the  world  knew  not  God ;  the  framing 
cause  is  there  put  for  the  effect  and  the  work  firamed,  because  the  divine 
wisdom  stepped  forth  in  the  creatures  to  a  public  appearance,  as  if  it  had  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  visible  shape  to  man,  giving  instructions  in  and  by  the 
creatures,  to  know  and  adore  him.    What  we  translate.  Gen.  i.  1,  '  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,'  the  Targum  expresseth, 
*  In  the  wisdom  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ; '  both  bear  a  stamp 
of  this  perfection  on  them.*    And  when  the  apostle  tells  the  Romans,  chap, 
i.  20,  *  The  invisible  things  of  God  were  clearly  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,'  the  word  he  uses  is,  irofjg/Mxtf/,  not  i^ctc ;  this  signifies  a 
work  of  labour,  but  woinfia  a  work  of  skill,  or  a  poem.     The  whole  creation 
is  a  poem,  every  species  a  stanza,  and  every  individual  creature  a  verse  in 
it.    The  creation  presents  us  with  a  prospect  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  a 
poem  doth  the  reader  with  the  wit  and  fancy  of  the  composer :  '  By  wisdom 
he  created  the  earth,'  Prov.  iii.  19 ;  *  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  dis- 
cretion,' Jer.  X.  12.    There  is  not  anything  so  mean,  so  small,  but  glitters 
with  a  beam  of  divine  skill ;  and  the  consideration  of  them  would  justly 
make  every  man  subscribe  to  that  of  the  psalmist,  *  O  Lord,  how  manifold 
are  thy  works  1  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all,'  Ps.  civ.  24  ; — ail,  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  noblest,  even 
those  creatures  which  seem  ugly  and  deformed  to  us,  as  toads,  &o.,  because 
they  fall  short  of  those  perfections  which  are  the  dowry  of  other  animals. 
In  these  there  is  a  footstep  of  divine  wisdom,  since  they  were  not  produced 
by  him  at  random,  but  determined  to  some  particular  end,  and  designed  to 
some  usefulness,  as  parts  of  the  world  in  their  several  natures  and  stations. 
God  could  never  have  had  a  satisfaction  in  the  review  of  his  works,  and 
pronounced  them  good  or  comely,  as  he  did,  Gen.  i.  81,  had  they  not  been 
agreeable  to  that  eternal  original  copy  in  his  own  mind.    It  is  said  he  was 
refreshed,  viz.  with  that  review,  Exod.  xxxi.  17,  which  could  not  have  been 
if  his  piercing  eye  had  found  any  defect  in  anything,  which  had  sprung  out 
of  his  hand,  or  an  unsuitabkness  to  that  end  for  which  he  created  them.  He 
seems  to  do  as  a  man  that  hath  made  a  curious  and  polite  work,  with  exact 
care  to  peer  about  every  part  and  line,  if  he  could  perceive  any  imperfection 
in  it,  to  rectify  the  mistake ;  but  no  defect  was  found  by  the  infinitely  wise 
God  upon  his  second  examination. 

*  Osme  opus  oshus  est  opus  i&telligentin. 
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This  wisdom  of  the  oreation  appears, 

(1.)  In  the  yariety,  (2.)  in  the  beauty,  (8.)  the  fitness  of  every  creatnre 
for  its  nse,  (4.)  the  subordination  of  one  creature  to  another,  and  the  joint 
concurrence  of  all  to  one  common  end. 

(1.)  In  the  variety.  Ps.  civ.  24,  *  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  1 ' 
How  great  a  variety  is  there  of  animals  and  plants,  with  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  shapes,  figurations,  colours,  various  smells,  virtues,  and  qualities ! 
And  tiiis  variety  is  produced  from  one  and  the  same  matter,  as  beasts  and 
plants  from  the  earth:  Gen.  i.  11,  24,  'Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living 
creatures.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind.'  Such  diversity  of  fowl  and  fish  from  the  water :  Gen. 
i.  20,  *  Let  the  waters  bring  forUi  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly.'  Such  a  beautiful  and  active  variety  from  so  dull 
a  matter  as  the  earth ;  so  solid  a  variety  from  so  fluid  a  matter  as  the  water; 
so  noble  a  piece  as  the  body  of  man,  with  such  a  variety  of  members,  fit  to 
entertain  a  more  excellent  soul  as  a  guest,  from  so  mean  a  matter  as  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  Gen.  ii.  7 :  this  extraction  of  such  variety  of  forms  out 
of  one  single  and  dull  matter  is  the  chemistry  of  divine  wisdom.  It  is  a 
greater  skill  to  frame  noble  bodies  of  vile  matter,  as  varieties  of  precious 
vessels  of  clay  and  earth,  than  of  a  noble  matter,  as  gold  and  silver. 

Again,  all  those  varieties  propagate  their  kind  in  every  particular  and 
quality  of  their  nature,  and  uniformly  bring  forth  exact  copies,  according  to 
the  first  pattern  God  made  of  the  kind.  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  24.  Consider  also 
how  the  same  piece  of  ground  is  garnished  with  plants  and  flowers  of  several 
virtues,  fruits,  colours,  scents,  witiiout  our  being  able  to  perceive  any  variety 
in  the  earth  that  breeds  them,  and  not  so  great  a  difference  in  the  roots  that 
bear  them.  Add  to  this  the  diversities  of  birds,  of  different  colours,  shapes, 
notes ;  consisting  of  various  parts,  wings,  like  oars,  to  cut  the  air,  and  tails, 
as  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  to  guide  their  motion. 

How  various  also  are  the  endowments  of  the  creatures !  Some  have  vege- 
tation and  the  power  of  growth,  others  have  the  addition  of  sense,  and  others 
the  excellency  of  reason ;  something  wherein  all  agree,  and  something 
wherein  all  differ ;  variety  in  unity,  and  unity  in  variety.  The  wisdom  of 
the  workman  had  not  been  so  conspicuous  had  there  been  only  one  degree 
of  goodness.    The  greatest  skill  is  seen  in  the  greatest  variety. 

The  comeliness  of  the  body  is  visible  in  the  variety  of  members,  and  their 
usefulness  to  one  another.  What  an  inform  thing  had  man  been  had  he 
been  all  ear  or  all  eye !  If  God  had  made  all  the  stars  to  be  suns,  it  would 
have'  been  a  demonstration  of  his  power,  but  perhaps  less  of  his  wisdom. 
No  creatures,  with  the  natures  they  now  have,  could  have  continued  in 
being  under  so  much  heat.  There  was  no  less  wisdom  went  to  the  frame 
of  the  least  than  to  the  greatest  creature.  It  speaks  more  art  in  a  limner 
to  paint  a  landscape  exactly  than  to  draw  the  sun,  though  the  sun  be  a  more 
glorious  body. 

I  might  instance  also  in  the  different  characters  and  features  imprinted 
npon  the  countenances  of  men  and  women,  the  differences  of  voices  and 
etotures,  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  These  are  the 
foundations  of  order,  and  of  human  society,  and  administration  of  justice. 
What  confusion  would  have  been  if  a  grown-up  son  could  not  be  known 
from  his  father,  the  magistrate  from  &e  subject,  the  creditor  from  the 
debtor,  the  innocent  from  the  criminal.  The  laws  God  hath  given  to  man- 
kind could  not  have  been  put  in  execution.  This  variety  speaks  the  wis- 
dom of  God. 

(2.)  The  wisdom  of  the  creation  appears  in  the  beauty,  and  order,  and 
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Bxination  of  the  several  ereatares.  Ecdes.  iii.  11,  '  He  hath 'made  eveiy- 
thing  beaatifbl  in  his  time.'  As  their  heing  was  a  froit  of  divine  power,  so 
their  order  is  a  fruit  of  divine  wisdom.  All  ereatares  are  as  members  in  the 
great  body  of  the  world,  proportioned  to  one  another,  and  contributing  to 
the  beauty  of  the  whole,*  so  that  if  the  particular  forms  of  everything,  the 
union  of  all  for  the  composition  of  the  world,  and  the  laws  which  are  estab- 
lished in  the  order  of  nature  for  its  conservation,  be  considered,  it  would 
ravish  us  with  an  admiration  of  God.  All  the  creatures  are  as  so  many 
pictures  or  statues,  exactly  framed  by  line  :  Pb.  xix.  4,  <  Their  line  is  gone 
through  all  the  earth.'  Their  line,  a  measuring  line,  or  a  carpenter's  rule, 
whereby  he  proportions  several  pieces  to  be  exactly  linked  and  coupled  to- 
gether. Their  line,  that  is,  their  harmonious  proportion,  and  the  instruction 
from  it,  is  gone  forth  through  all  the  earth.  Upon  the  account  of  this  har- 
mony, some  of  the  ancient  heathens  framed  the  images  of  their  gods  with 
musical  instruments  in  their  hands,  signifying  that  God  wrought  all  things 
in  a  due  proportion.! 

The  heavens  speak  this  wisdom  in  their  order. 

The  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon  determine  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  make  day  and  night  in  an  orderly  succession.  The  stars  beautify  the 
heavens,  and  influence  the  earth,  and  keep  their  courses.  Judges  v.  20. 
They  keep  their  stations  without  interfering  with  one  another ;  and  though 
they  have  rolled  about  for  so  many  ages,  they  observe  their  distinct  laws,  and 
in  the  variety  of  their  motions  have  not  disturbed  one  another's  functions. 

The  sun  is  set,  as  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  body,  to  afford 
warmth  to  all.^  Had  it  been  set  lower,  it  had  long  since  tmned  the  earth 
into  flame  and  ashes;  had  it  been  placed  higher,  the  earth  would  have 
wanted  the  nourishment  and  refreshment  necessary  for  it.  Too  much  near- 
ness had  ruined  the  earth  by  parching  heat,  and  too  great  a  distance  had 
destroyed  the  earth  by  starving  it  with  cold. 

The  sun  hath  also  its  appointed  motion ;  had  it  been  fixed  without  motion, 
half  of  the  earth  had  been  unprofitable,  there  had  been  perpetual  darkness 
in  a  moiety  of  it,  nothing  had  been  produced  for  nourislunent,  and  so  it 
had  been  rendered  uninhabitable ;  but  now,  by  this  motion,  it  visits  all  the 
climates  of  the  world,  runs  its  circuit,  so  that  <  nothing  is  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof,'  Ps.  xix.  6.  It  imparts  its  virtue  to  every  comer  of  the  world  in  its 
daily  and  yearly  visits.  Had  it  been  fixed,  the  fhuts  of  the  earth  under  it 
had  been  parched  and  destroyed  before  their  maturity ;  but  all  those  incon- 
veniences are  provided  against  by  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun. 

This  motion  is  orderly.§  It  makes  its  daily  course  from  east  to  west,  its 
yearly  motion  from  north  to  south.  It  goes  to  the  north,  till  it  comes  to  the 
point  God  hath  set  it,  and  then  turns  back  to  the  south,  and  gains  some 
point  every  day.  It  never  riseth  nor  sets  in  the  same  place  one  day  where 
it  did  the  day  before.  The  world  is  never  without  its  light ;  some  see  it 
rising  the  same  moment  we  see  it  setting. 

The  earth  also  speaks  the  divine  wisdom.  It  is  the  pavement  of  the 
world,  as  the  heaven  is  the  ceiling  of  fretwork.||  It  is  placed  lowermost,  as 
being  the  heaviest  body,  and  fit  to  receive  the  weightiest  matter,  and  pro- 
vided as  an  habitation  proper  for  those  creatures  wluch  derive  the  matter  of 

•  Amyrant,  Horal.,  Vol.  I.  p.  267. 

t  Montag.  against  Selden,  p.  281.    Plutarch  calla  God  ayuvixh^  xtd  ftMffixhg ; 
he  saith,  NothiBg  was  made  without  music, 
t  Charlton,  LigM  of  Nature,  p.  67.  %  BaiUe,  mel.  part  L  p.  488. 

L  Amyrant,  Predestin.  p.  9, 
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their  bodies  from  it,  and  partake  of  its  earthy  nature ;  and  garnished  with 
other  creatures  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  man. 

The  sea  also  speaks  the  same  divine  wisdom.  He  'strengthened  the 
fountains  of  the  deep:  and  gave  the  sea  a  decree,  that  it  should  not  pass 
his  command/  Prov.  Tiii.  28,  29.  He  hath  given  it  certain  bounds  that  it 
should  not  overflow  the  earth,  Job  xxviii.  11.  It  contains  itself  in  the 
situation  wherein  God  hath  placed  it,  and  doth  not  transgress  its  bounds. 
What  if  some  part  of  a  country,  a  Utile  spot,  hath  been  overflowed  by  it, 
and  groaned  under  its  waves,  yet  for  the  main,  it  retains  the  same  channelB 
wherein  it  was  at  first  lodged. 

All  creatures  are  clothed  with  an  outward  beauty,  and  endowed  with  an 
inward  hannony.  There  is  an  agreement  in  all  puis  of  this  great  body  ; 
every  one  is  beautiful  and  orderly;  but  the  beauty  of  the  world  results  from 
all  of  them  disposed  and  linked  together. 

(8.)  This  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  fitness  of  everything  for  its  end,  and  the 
usefulness  of  it.  Divine  wisdom  is  more  iUustrious  in  the  fitness  and  use- 
fulness of  this  great  variety  than  in  the  composure  of  their  distinct  parts, 
as  the  artificer's  skill  is  more  eminent  in  fitting  the  wheels,  and  setting 
them  in  order  for  their  due  motion,  than  in  the  external  fabric  of  the  mate- 
rials which  compose  the  clock. 

After  the  most  diligent  inspection,  there  can  be  found  nothing  in  the 
creation  unprofitable ;  nothing  but  is  capable  of  some  service^  either  for  the 
support  of  our  bodies,  recreation  of  our  senses,  or  moral  instruction  of  our 
minds.  Not  the  least  creature  but  is  formed,  and  shaped,  and  furnished 
with  members  and  parts  in  a  due  proportion  for  its  end  and  service  in  the 
world ;  nothing  is  superfluous,  noUiing  defective. 

The  earth  is  fitted  in  its  parts.*  The  valleys  are  appointed  for  granaries, 
the  mountains  to  shadow  them  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun ;  the 
rivers,  like  veins,  carry  refreshment  to  every  member  of  this  body ;  plants 
and  trees  thrive  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  metals  are  engendered  in  the 
bowels  of  it  for  materials  for  building  and  other  uses  for  the  service  of  man. 
There  '  he  causes  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service 
of  man,  that  he  may  bring  for&  food  out  of  the  earth,*  Ps.  civ.  14. 

The  sea  is  fitted  for  use ;  it  is  a  fish  pond  for  the  nourishment  of  man,  a 
boundary  for  the  dividing  of  lands  and  several  dominions ;  it  joins  together 
nations  far  distant ;  a  great  vessel  for  conunerce :  Ps.  civ.  26,  '  There  go 
the  ships.'  It  afibrds  vapours  to  the  clouds,  wherewith  to  water  the  earth, 
which  the  sun  draws  up,  separating  the  finer  firom  the  Salter  parts,  that  the 
earth  may  be  fruitful,  without  being  burthened  with  barrenness  by  the  salt. 
The  sea  hath  also  its  salt,  its  ebbs  and  floods ;  the  one  as  brine,  the  other 
as  motion,  to  preserve  it  from  putrification,  that  it  may  not  be  contagious  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Showers  are  appointed  to  refresh  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  to  open 
the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  water  the  ground  to  make  it  fruitful,  Ps.  civ.  8. 
The  clouds,  therefore,  are  called  the  '  chariots  of  God ;'  he  rides  in  them  in 
the  manifestation  of  his  goodness  and  wisdom. 

Winds  are  fitted  to  purify  the  air,t  to  preserve  it  from  putre&ction,  to 
carry  the  clouds  to  several  parts  to  refresh  the  parched  earth  and  assist  her 
fruits,  and  also  to  serve  for  the  commerce  of  one  nation  with  another  by 
navigation.  God  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  '  walks  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,'  Ps.  civ.  8. 

Bivers  are  appointed  to  bathe  the  ground, J  and  render  it  fresh  and  lively; 

*  Amyraai  snr  diyerses  text,  p.  127.  t  tieeslTiB. 
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they  fortify  citiesy  are  the  limits  of  eoontries,  serve  for  eommeree ;  they  are 
the  watering-pots  of  the  earth,  and  the  Teasels  for  drink  for  the  living 
ereatores  that  dwell  upon  the  eurth.  God  cat  those  channels  for  the  wild 
asses,  the  heasts  of  the  desert,  which  are  his  creatures  as  well  as  the  rest, 
Ps.  civ.  10,  12,  18. 

Trees  are  appointed  for  the  habitation  of  birds,  shadows  for  the  earth, 
nooriahment  for  the  creatures,  materials  for  building,  and  foel  for  the  relief 
of  man  against  cold. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  have  their  nse.  The  winter  makes  the  juice 
retire  into  the  earth,  fortifies  plants,  and  fixes  their  roots.  It  moistens  the 
earth  that  was  dried  before  by  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  deanseth  and 
prepares  it  for  a  new  frnitfulness ;  the  spring  calls  out  the  sap  in  new 
leaves  and  fruit ;  the  summer  consumes  the  superfluous  moisture,  and  pro- 
duceth  nourishment  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

The  day  and  night  have  also  their  usefulness.*  The  day  gives  life  to 
labour,  and  is  a  guide  to  motion  and  action :  Ps.  civ.  28,  *  The  sun  ariseth, 
man  goeth  forth  to  his  labour  until  the  evening.'  It  warms  the  air,  and 
quickens  nature.  Without  day,  the  world  would  be  a  chaos,  an  unseen 
beauty.  The  night,  indeed,  casts  a  veil  upon  the  bravery  of  the  earth,  but 
it  draws  the  curtains  firom  that  of  heaven;  though  it  darkens  below,  it  makes 
us  see  the  beauty  of  the  world  above,  and  discovers  to  us  a  glorious  part  of 
the  creation  of  God,  the  tapestry  of  heaven,  and  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
hid  firom  us  by  the  eminent  light  of  the  day.  It  procures  a  truce  from 
labour,  and  refiresheth  the  bodies  of  creatures,  by  recruiting  the  spirits  which 
are  scattered  by  watching.  It  prevents  the  ruin  of  life,  by  a  reparation  of 
what  was  wasted  in  the  day.  It  takes  firom  us  the  sight  of  flowers  and 
plants,  but  it  washeth  their  face  with  dews  for  a  new  appearance  next 
morning.  The  length  of  the  day  and  night  is  not  without  a  mark  of  wisdom : 
were  they  of  a  greater  length,  as  the  length  of  a  week  or  month,  the  one 
would  too  much  diy,  and  the  other  too  much  moisten,  and  for  want  of 
action  the  members  would  be  stupefied.  The  perpetual  succession  of  day 
and  night  is  an  evidence  of  the  divine  wisdom,  in  temperiug  the  travel  and 
rest  of  creatures.  Hence  the  psalmist  tells  us,  Ps.  Izxiv.  16,  17,  '  The  day 
is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine ;  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  made  summer  and  winter;'  i,e*  they  are  of  God's  framing,  not  without 
a  wise  counsel  and  end. 

Hence  let  us  ascend  to  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  we  shall  find 
every  member  fitted  for  use.  What  a  curiosity  is  there  in  every  member  I 
Every  one  fitted  to  a  particular  use  in  their  situation,  form,  temper,  and 
mutual  agreement  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  the  eye  to  direct,  the  ear  to 
receive  directions  from  others,  the  hands  to  act,  the  feet  to  moVe.  Eveiy 
ereatnre  huth  members  fitted  for  that  element  wherein  it  resides.  And  in 
the  body,  some  parts  are  appointed  to  change  the  food  into  blood,  others 
to  refine  it,  and  others  to  distribute  and  convey  it  to  several  parts  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole ;  the  heart  to  mint  vital  spirits  for  preserving  life, 
and  the  brain  to  coin  animal  spirits  for  life  and  motion ;  the  lungs  to  serve 
for  the  cooling  the  heart,  which  else  would  be  parched  as  the  ground  in 
summer.  The  motion  of  the  members  of  the  body  by  one  act  of  the  will, 
and  also  without  the  will,  by  a  natural  instinct,  is  an  admirable  evidence  of 
divine  skill  in  the  structure  of  the  body,  so  that  well  might  the  psalmist 
cry  out,  Ps.  cxxxiz.  14,  <  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.' 

But  how  much  more  of  this  divine  perfection  is  seen  in  the  soul !  A 
nature  furnished  with  a  faculty  of  understanding  to  judge  of  things,  to  gather 

*  Daille,  Melang.,  part  i.  p.  477»  &c. 
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in  things  that  are  distant,  and  to  reason  and  draw  eondosions  from  one 
thing  to  another,  with  a  memory  to  treasure  np  things  that  are  past,  with  a 
will  to  apply  itself  so  readily  to  what  the  mind  jndges  fit  and  comely,  and 
fly  so  speedily  firom  what  it  jndges  ill  and  hnrtfol.  The  whole  world  is  a 
stage ;  every  creature  in  it  hath  a  part  to  act,  and  a  natnre  suited  to  that 
part  and  end  it  is  designed  for ;  and  all  concur  in  a  joint  language  to  puhlish 
the  glol^  of  divine  wisdom,  they  have  a  voice  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  God, 
Ps.  zix.  1,  8.  And  it  is  not  tile  least  part  of  God's  skill,  in  framing  the 
creatures  so,  that,  upon  man's  ohedience,  they  are  the  channels  of  his  good- 
ness ;  and  upon  man's  disobedience,  they  can  in  their  natures  be  the  minis- 
ters of  his  justice  for  the  punishing  of  offending  creatures. 

(4.)  Fourthly,  The  wisdom  is  apparent,  in  the  linking  all  these  useful 
parts  together,  so  that  one  is  subordinate  to  the  other  for  a  common  end. 
All  parts  are  exactly  suited  to  one  another,  and  every  part  to  the  whole ; 
though  they  are  of  different  natures,  as  lines  distant  in  themselves,  yet  they 
meet  in  one  common  centre,  the  good  and  the  preservation  of  the  universe. 
They  are  all  jointed  together,  as  the  word  translated  framed  signifies,  Heb. 
xi.  8;  knit  by  fit  bands  and  ligaments,  to  contribute  mutual  beauty,  strength, 
and  assistance  to  one  another,  like  so  many  links  of  a  chain  coupled  together, 
that  though  there  be  a  distance  in  place,  there  is  a  unity  in  regard  of  con- 
nection and  end,  there  is  a  consent  in  the  whole :  Hosea  ii.  21,  22,  '  The 
heavens  hear  the  earth,  and  the  earth  hears  the  com,  and  the  wine,  and  the 
oil.'     The  heavens  communicate  their  qualities  to  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
conveys  them  to  the  fruits  she  bears ;  the  air  distributes  light,  wind,  and 
rain  to  the  earth,*  the  earth  and  the  sea  render  to  the  air  exhalations  and 
vapours,  and  all  together  charitably  give  to  the  plants  and  animals  that 
which  is  necessary  for  their  nourishment  and  refreshment.     The  influences 
of  the  heavens  animate  the  earth,  and  the  earth  affords  matter  in  part  for 
the  influences  it  receives  from  the  regions  above.     Living  creatures  are 
maintained  by  noarishment,  nourishment  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  produced  by  means  of  rain  and  heat, 
matter  for  rain  and  dew  is  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  sun  by  its 
motion  distributes  heat  and  quickening  virtue  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.     Bo 
colours  are  made  for  the  pleasure  of  tiie  eye,  sounds  for  the  delight  of  the 
ear ;  light  is  formed,  whereby  the  eye  may  see  the  one,  and  air  to  convey 
the  species  of  colours  to  the  eye  and  sound  to  the  ear.     All  things  are  like 
the  wheels  of  a  watch  compacted ;  and  though  many  of  the  creatures  be 
endowed  with  contrary  qualities,  yet  they  are  joined  in  a  marriage  knot  for 
the  public  security,  and  subserviency  to  the  preservation  and  order  of  the 
universe,  as  tiie  variety  of  strings  upon  an  instrument,  sending  forth  various 
and  distinct  sounds,  are  tempered  together,  for  the  framing  excellent  and 
delightful  airs.     In  this  universal  conspiring  of  the  creatures  together  to 
one  end,  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  apparent,  in  tuning  so  many  contraries 
as  the  elements  are,  and  preserving  them  in  their  order,  which,  if  once 
broken,  the  whole  frame  of  nature  would  crack,  and  fall  in  pieces.     All  are 
so  interwoven  and  inlaid  together  by  the  divine  workmanship,  as  to  make 
up  one  entire  beauty  in  the  whole  fabric ;  as  every  part  in  the  body  of  man 
hath  a  distinct  comeliness,  yet  there  is,  besides,  the  beauty  of  the  whole, 
that  results  from  the  union  of  diverse  parts  exactly  fashioned  to  one  another, 
and  linked  together. 

By  the  way, 

V^e.  How  much  may  we  see  of  the  perfection  of  God  in  eveiy  thing  that 
presents  itself  to  our  eyes !    And  how  should  we  be  convinced  of  our  nn- 

*  DaiUe,  Senn.  xv.  p.  170. 
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worthy  n^Iect  of  aacending  to  him  with  reverent  and  admiring  thonghte, 
npon  the  prospect  of  the  creatures !  What  dull  scholars  are  we,  when  every 
creature  is  our  teacher,  every  part  of  the  creature  a  lively  instruction  I 
Those  things  that  we  tread  under  our  feet,  if  used  by  us  according  to  the 
fall  design  of  their  creation,  would  afford  rich  matter,  not  only  for  our  heads, 
but  our  hearts.  As  grace  doth  not  destroy  nature,  but  elevate  it,  so  neitlier 
should  the  fresher  and  fuller  discoveries  of  divine  wisdom  in  redemption, 
deface  our  thoughts  of  his  wisdom  in  creation.  Though  the  greater  light  of 
the  stm  obscures  the  lesser  sparkling  of  the  stars,  yet  it  gives  way  in  the 
night  to  the  discovery  of  them,  that  God  may  be  seen,  known,  and  con- 
sidered in  all  his  works  of  wonder  and  miracles  of  nature.  No  part  of 
Scripture  is  more  spiritual  than  the  psahns ;  none  filled  with  clearer  dis- 
coveries of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  how  often  do  the  penmen 
consider  the  creation  of  God,  and  find  their  meditations  on  him  to  be  sweet, 
as  considered  in  his  works  I  Ps.  civ.  84,  •  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be 
sweet.'  When  ?  Why,  after  a  short  history  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  God  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  and  the  species  of  the  creatures. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  his  government  of  his  creatures.  The 
regular  motion  of  the  creatures  speaks  for  his  perfection,  as  well  as  the  exact 
composition  of  them.  If  the  exquisiteness  of  the  frame  conducts  us  to  the 
skill  of  the  contriver,  the  exactness  of  their  order,  according  to  his  will  and 
law, 'speaks  no  less  the  wisdom  of  the  governor.  It  cannot  be  thought  that 
a  rash  and  irrational  power  presides  over  a  world  so  well  disposed.  The 
disposition  of  things  hath  no  less  characters  of  skill,  than  the  creation  of 
them.  No  man  can  hear  an  excellent  lesson  upon  a  lute,  but  must  presently 
reflect  upon  the  art  of  the  person  that  touches  it.  The  prudence  of  man  ap- 
pears in  wrapping  up  the  concerns  of  a  kingdom  in  his  mind,  for  the  well 
ordering  of  it ;  and  shall  not  the  wisdom  of  God  shine  forth,  as  he  is  the 
director  of  the  world  ? 

I  shaU  omit  his  government  of  inanimate  creatures,  and  confine  the  dis- 
course to  his  government  of  man,  as  rational,  as  sinful,  as  restored. 

(1.)  In  his  government  of  man  as  a  rational  creature. 

f  1.]  In  the  law  he  gives  to  man.  Wisdom  framed  it,  though  will  enacted 
it.  The  will  of  God  is  the  rule  of  righteousness  to  us,  but  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  the  foundation  of  that  rule  of  righteousness  which  he  prescribes  us. 
The  composure  of  a  musician  is  the  rule  of  singing  to  his  scholars  ;*  yet 
the  consent  and  harmony  in  that  composure,  derives  not  itself  from  his  will, 
but  from  his  understanding ;  he  would  not  be  a  musician,  if  his  composures 
were  contrary  to  the  rules  of  true  harmony.  So  the  laws  of  men  are  com- 
posed by  wisdom,  though  they  are  enforced  by  will  and  authority. 

The  moral  law,  which  was  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  imprinted  upon 
Adam,  is  so  framed,  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  God  as  supreme,  and  the 
rights  of  men  in  their  distinctions  of  superiority  and  equality.  It  is  there- 
for© called  holy  and  good,  Rom.  vii.  12  :  holy,  as  it  prescribes  our  duty  to 
God  in  his  worship ;  good,  as  it  regulates  the  offices  of  human  life,  and  pre- 
serves the  common  interest  of  mankind. 

First,  It  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  man.  As  God  hath  given  a  law  of 
nature,  a  fixed  order  to  inanimate  creatures,  so  he  hath  given  a  law  of  reason 
to  rational  creatures.  Other  creatures  are  not  capable  of  a  law  difierencmg 
good  and  evil,  because  they  are  destitute  of  faculties  and  capacities  to  make 
distinction  between  them.  It  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  propose  any  moral  law  to  them,  who  had  neither  understanding  to  dis- 
eem,  nor  wiU  to  choose.    It  is  therefore  to  be  observed,  that  whilst  Christ 

*  Castellio,  Dialog.  I  iv.  p.  46. 
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exhorted  others  to  the  embracing  his  doctrine,  jet  he  exhorted  not  little 
children,  though  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  because  though  they  had  faciiltiest 
yet  they  were  not  come  to  such  a  maturity,  as  to  be  capable  of  a  rational 
instruction.  But  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  command  for  the  govern- 
ment of  man ;  since  God  had  made  him  a  rational  creature,  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  his  wisdom  to  govern  him  as  a  brute,  but  as  a  rational  creature, 
capable  of  knowing  his  precepts,  and  voluntarily  walking  in  them ;  and  with- 
out a  law,  he  had  not  been  capable  of  any  exercise  of  his  reason  in  services 
respecting  God. 

He  therefore  gives  him  a  law  with  a  covenant  annexed  to  it,  whereby 
man  is  obliged  to  obedience,  and  secured  of  a  reward  This  was  enforced 
with  severe  penalties, — death,  with  all  the  horrors  attending  it, — ^to  deter  him 
from  transgression,  Gen.  ii.  17,  wherein  is  implied  a  promise  of  continuance 
of  life  and  all  its  felicities,  to  allure  him  to  a  mindfulness  of  his  obligation* 
So  perfect  a  hedge  did  divine  wisdom  set  about  him,  to  keep  him  within  the 
bounds  of  that  obedience,  which  was  both  his  debt  and  security,  that  where- 
soever he  looked,  he  saw  either  something  to  invite  him,  or  something  to 
drive  him  to  the  payment  of  his  duty,  and  perseverance  in  it.  Thus  the 
law  was  exactly  framed  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  man  had  twisted  in  him  a 
desire  of  happiness ;  the  promise  was  suited  to  cherish  this  natural  desire. 
He  had  also  the  passion  of  fear ;  the  proper  object  of  this  was  anything 
destructive  to  his  being,  nature,  and  felicity ;  this  the  threatening  met  with. 
In  the  whole  it  was  accommodated  to  man  as  rational.  Precepts  to  the  law 
in  his  mind,  promises  to  the  natural  appetite  ;  threatenings  to  the  most  pre- 
vailing affection,  and  to  the  implanted  desires  of  preserving  both  his  being 
and  happiness  in  that  being.  These  were  rational  motives  fitted  to  the  nature 
of  Adam,  which  was  above  the  life  God  had  given  plants,  and  the  sense  he 
had  given  animals. 

The  command  given  man  in  innocence,  was  suited  to  his  strength  and 
power ;  God  gave  him  not  any  command,  but  what  he  had  ability  to  observe  ; 
and  since  we  want  not  power  to  forbear  an  apple  in  our  corrupted  and  im« 
potent  state,  he  wanted  not  strength  in  his  state  of  integrity.  The  wisdom 
of  God  commanded  nothing,  but  what  was  very  easy  to  be  observed  by  him,  and 
inferior  to  his  natural  ability.  It  had  been  both  uiyust  and  unwise  to  have 
commanded  him  to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  when  he  had  not  wings ;  or  stop  the 
course  of  the  sea,  when  he  had  not  strength. 

Secondly^  It  is  suited  to  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  man.  God*8  laws 
are  not  an  act  of  mere  authority  respecting  his  own  glory,  but  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  respecting  man's  benefit.  They  are  perfective  of  man's  nature* 
conferring  a  wisdom  upon  him,  *  rejoicing  his  heart,  enlightening  his  eyes,' 
Ps.  XIX.  7, 8,  affording  him  both  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  himself. .  To  be 
without  a  law,  is  for  man  to  be  as  beasts,  without  justice  and  without  religion. 
Other  things  are  for  the  good  of  the  body,  but  the  laws  of  God  for  the  good 
of  the  soul ;  the  more  perfect  the  law,  Uie  greater  the  benefit.  The  laws 
given  to  the  Jews  were  the  honour  and  excellency  of  that  nation :  Deut.  i.  8, 
'  What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  right- 
eous  7 '  They  were  made  statesmen  in  the  judicial  law,  ecclesiastics  in  the 
ceremonial,  honest  men  in  the  second  table,  and  divine  in  the  first.  All  bis 
laws  are  suited  to  the  true  satisfaction  of  man,  and  the  good  of  human  society. 
Had  God  framed  a  law  only  for  one  nation,  there  would  have  been  the  cha- 
racters of  a  particular  wisdom  ;  but  now  aa  universal  wisdom  appears,  in 
accommodating  his  law,  not  only  to  this  or  that  particular  society  or  corpo- 
ration of  men,  but  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  in  the  variety  of  climates 
and  countries  wherein  they  live.    Everything  that  is  disturbing  to  human 
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society  is  provided  against ;  nothing  is  enjoined  bat  what  is  sweet,  rational, 
and  nsefdl.     It  orders  as  not  to  attempt  anything  against  the  life  of  oar 
neighboar,  the  honoar  of  his  bed,  propriety  in  his  goods,  and  the  clearness 
of  his  reputation  ;  and  if  well  observed,  would  alter  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  make  it  look  with  another  hne.     The  world  woold  be  altered  from  a 
brutish  to  a  haman  world.     It  would  change  lions  and  wolves,  men  of  lion- 
like and  wolfish  disposition,  into  reason  and  sweetness.     And  becauRe  the 
whole  law  is  summed  up  in  love,  it  obligeth  us  to  endeavour  the  preservation 
of  one  another's  beings,  the  fiivouring  of  one  another's  interests,  and  increas- 
ing the  goods,  as  much  as  justice  will  permit,  and  keeping  up  one  another's 
credits ;  because  love,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  law,  is  not  shewn  by  a  cessa- 
tion from  action,  but  signifies  an  order,  upon  all  occasions,  in  doing  good. 
I  say,  were  this  law  well  observed,  the  world  would  be  another  thing  than  it 
is.     It  would  become  a  religious  fraternity ;  the  voice  of  enmity,  and  the 
noise  of  groans  and  cursings,  would  not  be  heard  in  our  streets ;  peace  would 
be  in  all  borders,  plenty  of  charity  in  the  midst  of  cities  and  countries,  joy 
and  singing  would  sound  in  all  habitations.     Man's  advantage  was  designed 
in  God's  Uiws,  and  doth  naturally  result  from  the  observance  of  them.     God 
so  ordered  them  by  his  wisdom,  tiiat  the  obedience  of  man  should  draw  forth 
his  goodness,  and  prevent  those  smarting  judgments  which  were  necessary 
to  reduce  the  creature  to  order,  that  would  not  voluntarily  continue  in  the 
order  God  had  appointed.     The  laws  of  men  are  often  unjust,  oppressive, 
cruel,  sometimes  against  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  an  universal  wisdom  and 
righteousness  glitters  in  the  divine  law.     There  is  nothing  in  it,  but  what  is 
worthy  of  God  and  useful  for  the  creature  ;  so  that  we  may  well  say  with 
Job,  <  Who  teaches  like  God  ?'  Job  xxzvi.  22,  or  as  some  render  it,  '  Who 
is  a  lawgiver  like  God  ?'  who  can  say  to  him.  Thou  hast  wrought  iniquity, 
or  folly,  among  men  ?    His  precepts  were  framed  for  the  preservation  of 
man  in  that  rectitude  wherein  he  was  created,  in  that  likeness  to  God  wherein 
he  was  first  made,  that  there  might  be  a  correspondence  between  the  integrity 
of  the  creature  and  the  goodness  of  his  Creator,  by  the  obedience  of  man, 
that  man  might  exercise  his  faculties  in  operations  worthy  of  him,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  world. 

Thirdly y  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  suiting  his  laws  to  the  consciences, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  aU  mankind.  Bom.  ii.  14,  *  The  Gentiles  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,'  so  great  an  affinity  there  is  between 
the  wise  law  and  the  reason  of  man. 

There  is  a  natural  beauty  emerging  from  them,  and  darting  upon  the 
reasons  and  consciences  of  men,  which  dictates  to  them  that  this  law  is 
worthy  to  be  observed  in  itself.  The  two  main  principles  of  the  law,  the 
love  and  worship  of  (]k>d,  and  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  have  an  inde- 
lible impression  in  the  consciences  of  all  men  in  regard  of  the  principle, 
though  tiiey  are  not  suitably  expressed  in  the  practice.  Were  there  no  law 
outwardly  published,  yet  every  man's  conscience  would  dictate  to  him  that 
God  was  to  be  acknowledged,  worshipped,  loved,  as  nattirally  as  his  reason 
would  acquaint  him  that  there  was  such  a  being  as  God.  This  suitableness 
of  them  to  the  consciences  of  men  is  manifest,  in  that  the  laws  of  the  best- 
governed  nations  among  the  heathen  have  had  an  agreement  with  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  exactly  composed,  according  to  the  rules  of  right  and 
exact  reason,  than  this ;  no  man  but  approves  of  something  in  it,  yea,  of  the 
whole,  when  he  exeroiseth  that  dim  reason  which  he  hath.  Suppose  any 
man,  not  an  absolute  atheist,  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  reasonableness 
0f  worshippmg  God.  Grant  him  to  be  a  Spirit,  and  it  will  presently  appear 
absurd  to  represent  him  by  any  corporeal  image,  and  derogate  from  his  ex- 
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celleney  by  so  mean  a  resemblance.  With  ihe  same  easiness  he  will  grant 
a  reverence  due  to  the  name  of  God,  that  we  most  not  serve  oar  turn  of  him 
by  calling  him  to  witness  to  a  lie  in  a  solemn  oath  ;  that  as  worship  is  dae 
to  him,  so  some  stated  time  is  a  circnmstance  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  that  worship.  And  as  to  the  second  table,  will  any  man  in  his  right 
reason  qnarrel  with  that  command  that  engageth  his  inferiors  to  honour  hun, 
that  secures  his  being  from  a  violent  murder,  and  his  goods  from  oojust  rapine  ? 
And  though,  by  the  fury  of  his  lusts,  he  break  the  laws  of  wedlock  himself, 
yet  he  cannot  but  approve  of  that  law,  as  it  prohibits  every  man  from  doing 
him  the  like  injury  and  disgrace.  The  suitableness  of  the  law  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  is  further  evidenced  by  those  furious  reflections  and  strong 
alarms  of  conscience  upon  a  transgression  of  it,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  more  or  less  in  all  men  ;  so  exactly  hath  divine  wisdom  fitted  the  law 
to  the  reason  and  consciences  of  men,  as  one  tally  to  another.  Indeed, 
without  such  an  agreement,  no  man*s  conscience  could  have  any  ground  for 
a  hue  and  cry,  nor  need  any  man  be  startled  with  the  records  of  it.  This 
manifests  the  wisdom  of  God  in  framing  his  law  so,  that  the  reasons  and 
consciences  of  all  men  do  one  time  or  other  subscribe  to  it.  What  governor 
in  the  world  is  able  to  make  any  law,  distinct  from  this  revealed  by  God, 
that  shall  reach  all  places,  all  persons,  all  hearts  ? 

We  may  add  to  this,  the  extent  of  his  commands  in  ordering  goodness  at 
the  root,  not  only  in  action  but  affection,  not  only  in  the  motion  of  the 
members,  but  the  disposition  of  the  soul,  which,  suiting  a  law  to  the  inward 
frame  of  man,  is  quite  out  of  the  compass  of  the  wisdom  of  any  creature. 

Fourthly.  His  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  encouragements  he  gives  for  the 
studying  and  observing  his  will :  Ps.  xix.  11,  <  In  keeping  the  commandments 
there  is  great  reward.'  The  variety  of  them :  there  is  not  any  particular 
genius  in  man,  but  may  find  something  suitable  to  win  upon  him  in  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God.  There  is  a  strain  of  reason  to  suit  the  rational,  of  elo- 
quence to  gratify  the  fanciful,  of  interest  to  allure  the  selfish,  of  terror  to 
startle  the  obstinate.  As  a  skilful  angler  stores  himself  with  baits,  according 
to  the  appetites  of  the  sorts  of  fish  he  intends  to  catch,  so  in  the  word  of 
God  there  are  varieties  of  baits,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  inclinations 
of  men :  threatenings,  to  work  upon  fear ;  promises,  to  work  upon  love  ; 
examples  of  holy  men  set  out  for  imitation,  and  those  plainly ;  neither  his 
threatenings  nor  his  promises  are  dark,  as  the  heathen  oracles,  but  peremp- 
tory, as  becomes  a  sovereign  lawgiver,  and  plain,  as  was  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  a  creature.  As  he  deals  graciously  with  men,  in  exhorting 
and  encouraging  them,  so  he  deals  wisely  herein,  by  taking  away  all  excuse 
from  them,  if  they  ruin  the  interest  of  Uieir  souls  by  denying  obedience  to 
their  sovereign. 

Again,  the  rewards  God  proposeth  are  accommodated,  not  to  the  brutish 
parts  of  man,  his  carnal  sense  and  fleshly  appetite,  but  to  the  capacity  of  a 
spiritual  soul,  which  admits  only  of  spiritual  gratifications,  and  cannot,  in  its 
own  nature,  without  a  sordid  subjection  to  the  humours  of  the  body,  be 
moved  by  sensual  proposals.  God  backs  his  precepts  with  that  which  the 
nature  of  man  longed  for,  and  with  spiritual  delights,  which  can  only  satisfy 
a  rational  appetite  ;  and  thereby  did  as  well  gratify  the  noblest  desires  in 
man,  as  oblige  him  to  the  noblest  service  and  work.*  Indeed,  virtue  and 
holiness,  being  perfectly  amiable,  ought  chiefly  to  affect  our  understandings, 
and  by  them  draw  our  wills  to  the  esteem  and  pursuit  of  them.  But  since 
the  desire  of  happiness  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man,  as  impossible 
to  be  disjoined,  as  an  inclination  to  descend  to  be  severed  from  heavy  bodies, 

*  Amyraat 
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or  an  instinct  to  ascend  from  light  and  airy  substances,  God  serves  himself 
of  the  inclination  of  oar  natores  to  happiness,  to  engender  in  as  an  esteem 
and  affection  to  the  holiness  he  doth  require.  He  proposeth  the  enjoyment 
of  a  supemataral  good  and  everlasting  glory,  as  a  bait  to  that  insatiable 
longing  oar  natores  have  for  happiness,  to  receive  the  impression  of  holiness 
into  onr  sonls.  And  besides,  he  doth  proportion  rewards  according  to  the 
degrees  of  men's  industry,  labour,  and  zeal  for  him ;  and  weighs  out  a  recom- 
pence,  not  only  suited  to,  but  above  the  service.  He  that  improves  five 
talents*  is  to  be  ruler  over  five  cities,  that  is,  a  greater  proportion  of  honour 
and  glory  than  another,  Luke  zix.  17,  18.  As  a  wise  &ther  excites  the 
affection  of  his  children  to  things  worthy  of  praise,  by  varieties  of  recom- 
pences  according  to  their  several  actions.  And  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the 
steward,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Saviour,  to  give  every  one  the  portion  that 
belonged  to  him,  Luke  xii.  42.  There  is  no  part  of  the  word  wherein  we 
meet  not  with  the  will  and  wisdom  of  God,  varieties  of  duties,  and  varieties 
of  encouragement  mingled  together. 

Fifthly^  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  fitting  the  revelations  of  his  will  to 
after  times,  and  for  the  preventing  of  the  foreseen  corruptions  of  men.  The 
whole  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  is  stored  with  wisdom,  in  the  words, 
eonnection,  sense;  it  looks  backwards  to  past,  and  forwards  to  ages  to  come. 
A  hidden  wisdom  lies  in  the  bowels  of  it,  like  gold  in  a  mine. 

The  Old  Testament  was  so  composed  as  to  fortify  the  New,  when  God 
should  bring  it  to  light.  The  foundations  of  the  gospel  were  laid  in  the  law. 
The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  figures  of  the  law,  were  so  wisely 
framed  and  laid  down  in  such  clear  expressions,  as  to  be  proofs  of  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  convictions  of  Jesus  his  being  the 
Messiah,  Luke  xxiv.  27.  Things  concerning  Christ  were  written  in  Moses, 
the  prophets,  and  Psalms,  and  do  to  this  day  stare  the  Jews  so  in  the  face, 
that  they  are  fain  to  invent  absurd  and  nonsensical  interpretations  to  excuse 
their  unbelief,  and  continue  themselves  in  their  obstinate  blindness.  And 
in  pursuance  of  the  efficacy  of  those  predictions,  it  was  a  part  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  to  bring  forth  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  (by  the  means  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ) 
into  the  Greek  language,  the  tongue  the  most  known  in  the  world;  and  why  ? 
To  prepare  the  Gentiles,  by  the  reading  of  it,  for  that  gracious  call  he 
intended  them,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  which  some  few 
years  after  was  to  be  published  among  them ;  that  by  reading  the  predic- 
tions so  long  before  made,  they  might  more  readily  receive  the  accomplish- 
p  ment  of  them  in  their  due  time. 

The  Scripture  is  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  errors  foreseen  by 
God  to  enter  into  the  church.  It  may  be  wondered  why  the  universal 
particle  should  be  inserted  by  Christ,  in  the  giving  the  cup  in  the  supper, 
which  was  not  in  the  distributing  the  bread:  Mat.  zxvi.  27,  '  Drink  ye  aU  of 
it ;'  not  at  the  distributing  the  bread,  eat  you  all  of  it.  And  Mark  in  his 
relation  tells  us,  '  They  all  drank  of  it,'  Mark  xi.  28.  The  Church  of  Bome 
hath  been  the  occasion  of  discovering  to  us  the  wisdom  of  our  Saviour  in 
inserting  that  particle  aU^  since  they  were  so  bold  to  exclude  the  com- 
municants from  the  cup  by  a  trick  of  concomitancy.  Christ  foresaw  the 
error,  and  therefore  put  in  a  little  word  to  obviate  a  great  invasion.  And 
the  Spirit  of  God  haUi  particularly  left  upon  record  that  particle,  as  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  to  such  a  purpose.  And  so  in  the  description  of  the 
blessed  virgin,  Luke  i.  27.    There  is  nothing  of  her  holiness  mentioned, 

.      *  There  seems  to  be  heze  a  oonfdsion  of  the  paraUe  in  Luke  xix.  with  that  in 
^  Mai.xzv.— £o. 
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vhich  is  with  much  diligence  recorded  of  Elizabeth :  yer.  6,  *  Righteoa«» 
walking  in  all  the  eommandments  of  God  blameless  ; '  probably  to  preyent 
the  superstition  which  God  foresaw  wonld  arise  in  the  world.  And  we  do 
not  find  more  nnderraloing  speeches  uttered  by  Christ  to  any  of  his  dis- 
ciples in  the  exercise  of  his  ofBice  than  to  her,  except  to  Peter.  As  when 
she  acquainted  him  with  the  want  of  wine  at  the  marriage  in  Gana,  she 
receives  a  slighting  answer :  '  Woman,  what  haye  I  to  do  with  thee  f ' 
John  ii.  4.  And  when  one  was  admiring  the  blessedness  of  her  that  bare 
him,  he  turns  the  discourse  another  way,  to  pronounce  a  blessedness  rather 
belonging  to  them  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it,  Luke  xi.  27,  28, 
in  a  mighty  wisdom  to  antidote  his  people  against  any  conceit  of  the  pre- 
yalenoy  of  the  yirgin  oyer  him  in  heayen,  in  the  exercise  of  his  mediatory 
office. 

[2.]  As  his  wisdom  appears  in  his  goyemment  by  his  laws,  so  it  appears 
in  the  yarious  inclinations  and  conditions  of  men.  As  there  is  a  distinction 
of  seyeral  creatures,  and  several  qualities  in  them,  for  the  common  good  of 
the  world,  so  among  men  there  are  several  inclinations  and  several  abilities, 
as  donatives  from  God,  for  the  common  advantage  of  human  society ;  as 
several  channels  cut  out  from  the  same  river  run  several  ways,  and  refresh 
several  soils ;  one  man  is  qualified  for  one  employment,  another  marked  out 
by  God  for  a  different  work,  yet  all  of  them  firnitfiil  to  bring  in  a  revenue  of 
glory  to  God,  and  a  harvest  of  profit  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  How  unuse- 
fhl  would  the  body  be,  if  it  had  but  one  member !  1  Cor.  xii.  19.  How 
unprovided  would  a  house  be,  if  it  had  not  vessels  of  dishonour  as  well  as  of 
honour  1  The  corporation  of  mankind  would  be  as  much  a  chaos,  as  the 
matter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was  before  it  was  distinguished  by 
several  forms  breathed  into  it  at  the  creation.  Some  are  inspired  with  a 
particular  genius  for  one  art,  some  for  another ;  every  man  haUi  a  distinct 
talent.  If  all  were  husbandmen,  where  would  be  the  instruments  to  plough 
and  reap  ?  If  all  were  artificers,  where  would  they  have  com  to  nourish 
themselves  ?  All  men  are  like  vessels,  and  parts  in  the  body,  designed  for 
distinct  offices  and  functions  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  mutually  return 
an  advantage  to  one  another. 

As  the  variety  of  gifts  in  the  church  is  a  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  for 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  church,  so  the  variety  of  inclinations 
and  employments  in  the  world  is  a  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the 
preservation  and  subsistence  of  the  world  by  mutual  commerce.  What  the 
apostle  largely  discourseth  of  the  former,  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  may  be  applied  to 
the  other. 

The  various  conditions  of  men  is  also  a  fruit  of  divine  wisdom.  Some 
are  rich,  and  some  poor ;  the  rich  have  as  much  need  of  the  poor  as  the 
poor  have  of  the  rich.  If  the  poor  depend  upon  the  rich  for  their  liveli- 
hood, the  rich  depend  upon  the  poor  for  their  conveniendes.  Many  arts 
would  not  be  learned  by  men  if  poverty  did  not  oblige  them  to  it,  and  many 
would  £unt  in  the  learning  of  them  if  they  were  not  thereunto  encouraged 
by  the  rich. 

The  poor  labour  for  the  rich,  as  the  earth  sends  vapours  into  the  vaster 
and  fuller  air,  and  the  rich  return  advantages  again  to  the  poor,  as  the  clouds 
do  the  vapours  in  rain  upon  the  earth.  As  meat  would  not  afford  a 
nourishing  juice  without  bzead,  and  bread  without  other  fi>od  would  immo- 
derately fill  the  stomach,  and  not  be  well  digested,  so  the  rich  would  be 
unprofitable  in  the  commonwealth  without  the  poor,  and  the  poor  would  be 
burdensome  to  a  commonwealth  without  the  rich.  The  poor  could  not  be 
easily  governed  without  the  rich,  nor  the  rich  sufficiently  and  conveniently 
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provided  for  wiihoat  the  poor.  If  all  were  rich,  there  would  be  no  objects 
for  the  exercise  of  a  noble  part  of  charity ;  if  idl  were  poor,  there  were  no 
matter  for  the  exercise  of  it.  Thus  the  diyine  wisdom  planted  Yarioas 
inclinations,  and  diversified  the  conditions  of  men  for  the  public  advantages 
of  the  world. 

(2.)  God*B  wisdom  appears  in  the  government  of  men  as  fallen  and  sinful, 
or  in  the  government  of  sin.  After  the  law  of  God  was  broke,  and  sin 
invaded  and  conquered  the  world,  divine  wisdom  had  another  scene  to  act 
in,  and  other  methods  of  government  were  necessary.  The  wisdom  of  God 
is  then  seen  in  ordering  those  jarring  discords,  drawing  good  out  of  evil, 
and  honour  to  himself  out  of  that  which  in  its  own  nature  tended  to  the 
supplanting  of  his  glory.  God  being  a  sovereign  good  would  not  suffer  so 
great  an  evil  to  enter,  but  to  serve  himself  of  it  for  some  greater  end;  for  all 
his  thoughts  are  full  of  goodness  and  wisdom. 

Now  tiiough  the  permission  of  sin  be  an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the 
punishment  of  sin  be  an  act  of  his  justice,  yet  the  ordination  of  sin  to  good 
is  an  act  of  his  wisdom,  whereby  he  doth  dispose  the  evil,  overrules  the 
malice,  and  orders  the  events  of  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Sin  in  itself  is  a 
disorder,  and  therefore  God  doth  not  permit  sin  for  itself ;  for  in  its  own 
nature  it  hath  nothing  of  amiableness,  but  he  wills  it  for  some  righteous 
end,  which  belongs  to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  which  is  his  aim  in  all 
the  acts  of  his  wiU  ;  he  wills  it  not  as  sin,  but  as  his  wisdom  can  order  it  to 
some  greater  good  than  was  before  in  the  world,  and  make  it  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  the  order  he  intends.  As  a  dark  shadow  is  not  delightful  and 
l^easant  in  itself,  nor  is  drawn  by  a  painter  for  any  amiableness  there  is  in 
the  shadow  itself,  but  as  it  serves  to  set  forth  that  beauty  which  is  the  main 
design  of  his  art,  so  the  glorious  effisots  which  arise  from  the  entrance  of 
sin  into  the  world  are  not  from  the  creatures'  evil,  but  the  depths  of  divine 
wisdom. 

Particularly, 

[1.]  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  bounding  of  sin.  As  it  is  said  of  <  the 
wrath  of  man,  it  shall  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  God  doth 
restrain,*  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10.  He  sets  limits  to  the  boiling  corruption  of  the  heart, 
as  he  doth  to  the  boisterous  waves  of  the  sea:  *  Hidierto  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  further.*  As  God  is  the  rector  of  the  world,  he  doth  so  restrain  sin,  so 
temper  anil  direct  it,  as  that  human  society  is  preserved,  which  else  would  be 
oyerAomx  with  a  deluge  of  wickedness,  and  ruin  would  be  brought  upon  all 
omnmunities.  The  world  would  be  a  shambles,  a  brothel-house,  if  God  by 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  did  not  set  bars  to  that  wickedness  which  is  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  whole  earth  would  be  as  bad  as  hell.  Since  the  heart 
of  man  is  a  hell  of  corruption,  by  that  the  souls  of  all  men  would  be  excited  to 
the  acting  the  wont  villanies ;  since  *  every  thought  of  the  heart  of  man  is 
only  evil,  and  that  continually,'  Gen.  vi.  5 ;  if  the  wisdom  of  God  did  not 
stop  these  flood-gates  of  evil  in  the  hearts  of  men,  it  would  overflow  the 
world,  and  frustrate  all  the  gracious  designs  he  carries  on  among  the  sons  of 
men.  Were  it  not  for  this  wisdom,  every  house  would  be  filled  with  violence, 
as  well  as  every  nature  is  with  sin.  What  harm  would  not  strong  and 
furious  beasts  do,  did  not  the  skill  of  man  tame  and  bridle  them  ?  How 
often  hath  divine  wisdom  restrained  the  viciousness  of  human  nature,  and 
let  it  run,  not  to  that  point  they  designed,  but  to  the  end  he  proposed  I 
Laban's  fiuy,  and  Esau's,  emnity  against  Jacob  were  pant  in  within  bounds 
toit  Jacob's  salety,  and  their  hearts  overruled  from  an  intended  destruction 
of  fthe  good  man  to  a  perfect  amity.  Gen.  xxxi.  29,  and  Gen.  xxxii. 

[2.]  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  bringing  glory  to  himself  out  of  sin. 

▼OL.  n.  o 
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First,  Oat  of  sin  itself.  God  erects  the  trophies  of  honour  npon  that, 
which  is  a  natural  means  to  hinder  and  deface  it.  His  glorions  attributes 
are  drawn  out  to  oar  view  apon  the  occasion  of  sin,  which  otherwise  had 
lain  hid  in  his  own  being.  Sin  is  altogether  black  and  abominable ;  bnt  by 
the  admirable  wisdom  of  God,  he  hath  drawn  oat  of  the  dreadfal  darkness 
of  sin,  the  saying  beams  of  his  mercy,  and  displayed  his  grace  in  the  incarna- 
tion and  passion  of  his  Son  for  the  atonement  of  sin.  Thas  he  permitted 
Adam's  fall,  and  wisely  ordered  it,  for  a  fuller  discovery  of  his  own  nature, 
and  a  higher  elevation  of  man's  good,  that '  as  sin  reigned  to  death,  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  to  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ,*  Bom. 
Y.  21.  The  unbounded  goodness  of  God  could  not  have  appeared  without 
it.  His  goodness  in  rewarding  innocent  obedience  would  have  been  mani- 
fested, but  not  his  mercy  in  pardoning  rebellious  crimes.  An  innocent 
creature  is  the  object  of  the  rewards  of  grace,  as  the  standing  angels  are 
under  the  beams  of  grace ;  but  not  under  the  beams  of  mercy,  because  they 
were  never  sinful,  and  consequently  never  miserable.  Without  sin  the 
creature  had  not  been  miserable.  Had  man  remained  innocent,  he  had  not 
been  the  subject  of  punishment ;  and  without  the  creature's  misery,  God*s 
mercy  in  sending  his  Son  to  save  his  enemies  could  not  have  appeared. 
The  abundance  of  sin  is  a  passive  occasion  for  God  to  manifest  the  abun- 
dance of  his  grace. 

The  power  of  God  in  the  changing  the  heart  of  a  rebellious  creature  had 
not  appeared,  had  not  sin  infected  our  nature.  We  had  not  clearly  known 
the  vindictive  justice  of  God  had  no  crime  been  committed,  for  that  is  the 
proper  object  of  divine  wrath.  The  goodness  of  God  could  never  have  per- 
mitted justice  to  exercise  itself  upon  an  innocent  creature,  that  was  not 
guilty  either  personally  or  by  imputation :  Ps.  zi.  7,  *  The  righteous  Lord 
loveth  righteousness  ;  his  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright.'  Wisdom 
is  illustrious  hereby.  God  suffered  man  to  fall  into  a  mortal  disease,  to 
shew  the  virtue  of  his  own  restoratives  to  cure  sin,  which  in  itself  is  incur- 
able by  the  art  of  any  creature ;  and  otherwise  this  perfection,  whereby  God 
draws  good  out  of  evil,  had  been  utterly  useless,  and  would  have  been  desti- 
tute of  an  object  wherein  to  discover  itself. 

Again,  wisdom,  in  ordering  a  rebellious  headstrong  world  to  its  own  ends, 
is  greater  than  \he  ordering  an  innocent  world,  exactly  observant  of  his  pre- 
cepts, and  complying  with  the  end  of  the  creation.  Now,  without  the 
entrance  of  sin,  this  wisdom  had  wanted  a  stage  to  act  upon.  Thus  God 
raised  the  honour  of  his  wisdom,  while  man  ruined  the  integrity  of  his 
nature ;  and  made  use  of  the  creature's  breach  of  his  divine  law,  to  establish 
the  honour  of  it  in  a  more  signal  and  stable  manner,  by  the  active  and  pas- 
sive obedience  of  the  Son  of  his  bosom.  Nothing  serves  God  so  much  as 
an  occasion  of  glorifying  himself,  as  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world ;  by 
this  occasion  God  communicates  to  us  the  knowledge  of  those  perfections  of 
his  nature,  which  had  else  been  folded  up  from  us  in  an  eternal  night :  his 
justice  had  lain  in  the  dark,  as  having  nothing  to  punish ;  his  mercy  had 
been  obscure,  as  having  none  to  pardon ;  a  great  part  of  his  wisdom  had 
been  silent,  as  having  no  such  object  to  order. 

Secondly,  His  wisdom  appears  in  making  use  of  sinful  instruments.  He 
uses  the  malice  and  enmity  of  the  devil  to  bring  about  his  own  purposes, 
and  makes  the  sworn  enemy  of  his  honour  contribute  to  the  illustrating  of 
it  against  his  will.  This  great  crafts-master  he  took  in  his  own  net,  and 
defeated  the  devil  by  the  devil's  malice,  by  turning  the  contrivances  he  had 
hatched  and  accomplished  against  man,  against  himself.  He  used  him  as  a 
tempter,  to  grapple  with  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  whereby  to  make  him 
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fit  to  snccour  ns ;  and  as  the  God  of  this  world,  to  inspire  the  wicked  Jews 
to  cmeify  him,  wherehy  to  render  him  actually  the  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
and  so  made  him  an  ignorant  instrument  of  that  divine  glory  he  designed 
to  ruin. 

It  is  more  skill  to  make  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship  with  ill-condi- 
tioned tools,  than  with  instruments  naturally  fitted  for  the  work.  It  is  no 
such  great  wonder  for  a  limner  to  draw  an  exact  piece  with  a  fit  pencil  and 
suitable  colours,  as  to  begin  and  perfect  a  beautiful  work  with  a  straw  and 
water,  things  improper  for  such  a  design.*  This  wisdom  of  God  is  more 
admirable  and  astonishing,  than  if  a  man  were  able  to  rear  a  vast  palace  by 
fire,  whose  nature  is  to  consume  combustible  matter,  not  to  erect  a  building. 

To  make  things  serviceable,  contrary  to  their  own  nature,  is  a  wisdom 
peculiar  to  the  Creator  of  nature.  God's  making  use  of  devils,  for  the  glory 
of  his  name,  and  the  good  of  his  people,  is  a  more  amazing  piece  of  wisdom 
than  his  goodness  in  employing  the  blessed  angels  in  his  work.  To  promise 
that '  the  world'  (which  includes  the  God  of  Uie  world),  and  '  deatii,'  and 
*  things  present,'  let  them  be  as  evil  as  they  will,  should  be  '  ours,'  that  is, 
for  our  good,  and  for  his  glory,  is  an  act  of  goodness ;  but  to  make  them 
serviceable  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  good  of  his  people,  is  a  wisdom 
that  may  well  raise  our  highest  admirations,  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  They  are  for 
believers,  as  they  are  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  as  Christ  is  for  the  glory 
of  God. 

To  chain  up  Satan  wholly,  and  frustrate  his  wiles,  would  be  an  argument 
of  divine  goodness ;  but  to  suffer  him  to  run  his  risk,  and  then  improve  all 
his  contrivances  for  his  own  glorious  and  gracious  ends  and  purposes,  mani- 
fests, besides  his  power  and  goodness,  his  wisdom  also.  He  uses  tiie  sins 
of  evil  instruments  for  the  glory  of  his  justice,  Isa.  x.  5-7.  Thus  he  served 
himself  of  the  ambition  and  covetonsness  of  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and 
Romans,  for  the  correction  of  his  people  and  punishment  of  his  rebels ;  just 
as  the  Roman  magistrates  used  the  farj  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  in 
their  theatres,  for  the  punishment  of  criminals.  The  lions  acted  their  natu- 
ral temper  in  tearing  those  that  were  exposed  to  them  for  a  prey ;  but  the 
intent  of  the  magistrates  was  to  punish  their  crimes.  The  magistrate 
inspired  not  the  lions  with  their  rage,  that  they  had  from  their  natures ;  but 
served  themselves  of  that  natural  rage  to  execute  justice. 

J!hirdly,  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  bringing  good  to  the  creature  out  of  sin. 
ES  hath  ordered  sin  to  such  an  end  as  man  never  dreamt  of,  the  devil 
never  imagined,  and  sin  in  its  own  nature  could  never  attain.  Sin  in  its  own 
natare  tends  to  no  good,  but  that  of  punishment,  whereby  the  creature  is 
brought  into  order.  It  hath  no  relation  to  the  creature's  good  in  itself,  but 
to  the  creature's  mischief;  but  God,  by  an  infinite  act  of  wisdom,  brings 
good  out  of  it  to  the  creature,  as  well  as  glory  to  his  name,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  and  the  design  of  the 
tempter. 

God  willed  sin,  that  is,  he  willed  to  permit  it,  that  he  might  communicate 
himself  to  the  creature  in  the  most  excellent  manner.  He  willed  the  per- 
mission of  sin,  as  an  occasion  to  bring  forth  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation 
and  passion  of  our  Saviour ;  as  he  permitted  the  sin  of  Joseph's  brethren, 
that  he  might  use  their  evil  to  a  good  end.  He  never,  because  of  his  holi- 
ness, wills  sin  as  an  end  ;  but,  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  he  wills  to  permit 
it  as  a  means  and  occasion.  And  thus  to  draw  good  out  of  those  things  which 
are  in  their  own  nature  most  contrary  to  good,  is  the  highest  pitch  of 
wisdom. 

«  Moulin'B  Serm.  Decad.  x.  p.  231, 282. 
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First,  The  redemption  of  man  in  bo  excellent  a  way  was  drawn  from 
the  occasion  of  sin.  The  greatest  blessing  that  ever  the  world  was  blessed 
withy  was  nshered  in  by  contrarieties,  by  ^e  Inst  and  irregular  affection  of 
man ;  the  first  promise  of  the  Redeemer  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  Gen.  iii.  15, 
and  the  braising  the  heel  of  that  promised  seed,  by  the  blackest  tragedy 
acted  by  wicked  rebels,  the  treachery  of  Jndas,  and  the  rage  of  the  Jews  ; 
the  highest  good  hath  been  bronght  forth  by  the  greatest  wickedness.  As 
God  ont  of  the  chaos  of  rude  and  indigested  matter  framed  the  first  crea- 
tion, so  from  the  sins  of  men,  and  malice  of  Satan,  he  hath  erected  the 
everlasting  scheme  of  honomr  in  a  new  creation  of  all  things  by  Jesns  Christ. 

The  devil  inspired  man  to  content  his  own  fray  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  God  ordered  it  to  accomplish  his  own  design  of  redemption  in  the 
passion  of  the  Redeemer.  The  devil  had  his  diabolical  ends,  and  God 
overpowers  his  action  to  serve  his  own  divine  ends.  The  person  that 
betrayed  him  was  admitted  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  most  private  actions  of 
onr  Saviour,  that  his  innocence  might  be  justified ;  to  shew  that  he  was  not 
afruid  to  have  his  enemies  judges  of  his  most  retired  privacies.  While  they 
all  thought  to  do  their  own  wills,  divine  wisdom  orders  them  to  do  God's 
will :  Acts  ii.  28,  *  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,  you  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  cracified 
and  slain.'  And  wherein  the  crucifiers  of  Christ  sinned,  in  shedding  the 
richest  blood,  upon  their  repentance  they  found  the  expiation  of  their  crimes, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  superabundant  mercy.  Nothing  but  blood  was  aimed 
at  by  them ;  the  best  blood  was  shed  by  them,  but  infinite  wisdom  makes 
the  cross  the  scene  of  his  own  righteousness,  and  the  womb  of  man's  recovery. 

By  the  occasion  of  man's  lapsed  state  there  was  a  way  open  to  raise  man 
to  a  more  excellent  condition  than  that  whereinto  he  was  put  by  creation. 
And  the  depriving  man  of  the  happiness  of  an  earthly  paradise,  in  the  way 
of  justice,  was  an  occasion  of  advancing  him  to  a  heavenly  felicity,  in  a  way 
of  graee.  The  violation  of  the  old  covenant  occasionally  introduced  a 
better ;  the  loss  of  the  first  integrity  ushered  in  a  more  stable  righteousness, 
an  '  everlasting  righteousness,*  Dan.  ix.  24.  And  the  falling  of  the  first 
head  was  succeeded  by  one  whose  standing  could  not  but  be  eternal. 

The  £Edl  of  the  devil  was  ordered  by  infinite  wisdom,  for  the  good  of  that 
body  from  which  he  fell.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  devil  was  the 
chief  angel  in  heaven,  the  head  of  all  the  rest ;  and  that  he  falling,  the 
angels  were  left  as  a  body  without  a  head ;  and  after  he  had  politically 
beheaded  the  angels,  he  endeavoured  to  destroy  man,  and  rout  lum  out  of 
paradise.  But  God  takes  the  opportunity  to  set  up  his  Son  as  the  head  of 
angels  and  men.  And  thus  whilst  the  devil  endeavoured  to  spoil  the  cor- 
poration of  angels,  and  make  them  a  body  contrary  to  God,  God  makes 
angels  and  men  one  body  under  one  head  for  his  service. 

The  angels  in  losing  a  defectible  head  attained  a  more  excellent  and 
glorious  head  in  another  nature,  which  they  had  not  before  ;  though  of  a 
lower  nature  in  his  humanity,  yet  of  a  more  glorious  nature  in  his  divinity ; 
firom  whence  many  suppose  they  derive  their  confirming  grace,  and  tbe 
stability  of  their  standing.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  gathered 
together  in  Christ,  Eph.  i.  10,  avaxifaXou^9a9&ai ;  all  united  in  him  and 
reduced  under  one  head.  That  though  onr  Saviour  be  not  properly  their 
redeemer,  for  redemption  supposeth  captivity,  yet  in  some  sense  he  is  their 
head  and  mediator ;  so  that  now  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  earth  are 
but  one  family,  Eph.  iii.  15.  And  the  innumerable  company  of  angels  are 
parts  of  that  heavenly  and  triumphant  Jerasalem,  and  that  general  assembly, 
whereof  Jesus  Christ  is  mediator,  Heb.  xii.  22,  28. 
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Secondly,  The  good  of  a  nation  often,  by  the  skill  of  divine  wisdom,  is 
promoted  by  the  sins  of  some  men.  The  patriarchs'  selling  Joseph  to  the 
Midianites,  Gen.  xzxvii.  28,  was  without  question  a  sin,  and  a  breach  of 
natoral  affection  ;  yet  by  God's  wise  ordination  it  proved  the  safety  of  the 
whole  chnroh  of  God  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  nation,  Gen. 
xIt.  6,  8,  and  1.  80. 

The  Jews'  unbelief  was  a  step  whereby  the  Gentiles  arose  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel ;  as  the  setting  of  the  son  in  one  place  is  the  rising  of 
it  in  another.  Mat.  xzii.  9.  He  uses  the  corruptions  of  men  instmmentally 
to  propagate  his  gospel ;  he  built  up  the  true  church  by  the  preaching  of 
*  some  out  of  envy,'  Philip,  i.  15,  as  he  blessed  Israel  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
£alae  prophet,  Num.  zxiii.  How  often  have  the  heresies  of  men  been  the 
occasion  of  clearing  up  the  truth  of  God,  and  fixing  the  more  lively  impres- 
sions of  it  on  the  hearts  of  believers. 

Neither  Judah  nor  Tamar,  in  their  lust,  dreamt  of  a  stock  for  the 
Bedeemer;  yet  God  gave  a  son  from  that  unlawful  bed,  whereof  Christ 
came  according  to  the  flesh.  Gen.  xxxviii.  29  compared  wiUi  Mat.  i.  8. 

Jonah's  sin  was  probably  the  first  and  remote  occasion  of  the  Ninevites 
giving  credit  to  his  prophecy ;  his  sin  was  the  cause  of  his  punishment,  and 
his  being  flung  into  the  sea  might  Ceusilitate  the  reception  of  his  message, 
and  excite  the  Ninevites'  repentance,  whereby  a  cloud  of  severe  judgment 
was  blown  away  from  them. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  when  Jonah  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Nineveh  with  his  proclamation  of  destruction,  he  might  be  known  by  some 
of  the  mariners  of  that  ship  from  whence  he  was  cast  overboard  into  the 
sea,  and  might  after  their  voyage  be  occasionally  in  that  city,  the  metropolis 
of  the  nation,  and  the  place  of  some  of  their  births ;  and  might  acquaint 
the  people  that  this  was  the  same  person  they  had  cast  into  the  sea  by  his 
own  consent,  for  his  acknowledged  running  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ; 
for  that  he  had  told  them,  Jonah  i.  10,  and  the  mariners'  prayer,  ver.  14, 
evidenceth  it ;  whereupon  they  might  conclude  his  message  worthy  of  belief, 
since  they  knew  from  such  evidences  that  he  had  sunk  into  the  bowels  of 
the  waters,  and  now  saw  him  safe  in  their  streets  by  a  deliverance  unknown 
to  them ;  and  that  therefore  that  power  that  delivered  him  could  easily 
verify  his  word  in  the  threatened  judgment. 

Had  Jonah  gone  at  first  without  committing  that  sin  and  receiving  that 
punishment,  his  message  had  not  been  judged  a  divine  prediction,  but  a 
fruit  of  some  enthusiastic  madness.  His  sin  upon  this  account  was  the 
finrt  occasion  of  averting  a  jadgment  from  so  great  a  oitjr. 

Thirdly,  The  good  of  the  smner  himself  is  sometimes  promoted  by  divine 
wisdom  ordering  the  sin.  As  God  had  not  permitted  sin  to  enter  upon  the 
world,  unless  to  bring  glory  to  himself  by  it,  so  he  would  not  let  sin  remain 
in  the  little  world  of  a  believer's  heart,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  order  it  for 
his  good.  What  is  done  by  man  to  his  damaige  and  disparagement  is  directed 
by  divine  wisdom  to  his  advantage ;  not  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  sin  or 
the  sinner,  but  it  is  the  event  of  the  sin  by  the  ordination  of  divine  wisdom 
and  grace. 

As  without  the  wisdom  of  God  permitting  sin  to  enter  into  the  world 
some  attributes  of  God  had  not  been  experimentally  known,  so  some  graces 
could  not  have  been  exercised  ;  for  where  had  there  been  an  object  for  that 
noble  zeal,  in  vindicating  the  glory  of  God,  had  it  not  been  invaded  by  an 
enemy  ?  The  intenseness  of  love  to  him  could  not  have  been  so  strong  had 
we  not  an  enemy  to  hate  for  his  sake.  Where  had  there  been  any  place  for 
that  noble  part  of  charity,  in  holy  admonitions  and  compassion  to  Uie  souls 
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of  oar  neighbours,  and  endeavonrs  to  rednce  them  ont  of  a  destmctive  to  a 
happy  path  ?  Humility  woald  not  have  had  so  many  grounds  for  its  growth 
and  exercise,  and  holy  sorrow  had  had  no  fuel. 

And  as  without  the  appearance  of  sin,  there  had  been  no  exercise  of  the 
patience  of  God,  so  without  afflictions,  the  fruits  of  sin,  there  had  been  no 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  patience  of  a  Christian,  one  of  the  noblest 
parts  of  valour.  Now  sin  being  evil,  and  such  as  cannot  but  be  evil,  hath 
no  respect  in  itself  to  any  good,  and  cannot  work  a  gracious  end,  or  anything 
profitable  to  the  creature ;  nay,  it  is  a  hindrance  to  any  good,  and  therefore 
what  good  comes  from  it  is  accidental,  occasioned  indeed  by  sin,  but  efficiently 
caused  by  the  over-ruling  wisdom  of  God,  taking  occasion  thereby  to  display 
itself  and  the  divine  goodness. 

The  sins  and  corruptions  remaining  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  God  orders 
for  good,  and  there  are  good  effects  by  the  direction  of  his  wisdom  and  grace. 

As  the  soul  respects  God. 

1st,  God  often  brings  forth  a  sensibleness  of  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ence on  him.  The  nurse  often  lets  the  child  slip,  that  it  may  the  better 
know  who  supports  it,  and  may  not  be  too  venturous  and  confident  of 
its  own  strength.  Peter  would  trust  in  habitual  grace,  and  God  suffers 
him  to  fall,  that  he  might  trust  more  in  assisting  grace :  Mat.  xxvi.  85, 
'  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  I  will  not  deny  thee.'  God  leaves 
sometimes  the  brightest  souls  in  an  eclipse,  to  manifest  that  their  holiness, 
and  the  preservation  of  it,  depend  upon  the  darting  out  his  beams  upon 
them. 

As  the  falls  of  men  are  the  effects  of  their  coldness  and  remissness  in  acts 
of  faith  and  repentance,  so  the  fruit  of  these  Mis  is  oft;en  a  running  to  him 
for  refuge,  and  a  deeper  sensibleness  where  their  security  lies.  It  makes  us 
lower  our  swelling  sails,  and  come  under  the  lee  and  protection  of  divine 
grace.  When  the  pleasures  of  sin  answer  not  the  expectations  of  a  revolted 
creature,  he  reflects  upon  his  former  state,  and  sticks  more  close  to  God, 
when  before  God  had  little  of  his  company :  Hosea  ii.  7,  '  I  will  return  to 
my  first  husband,  for  then  it  was  better  with  me  than  now.* 

As  God  makes  the  sins  of  men  sometimes  an  occasion  of  their  conversion, 
so  he  sometimes  makes  them  an  occasion  of  a  further  conversion.  Onesimns 
run  from  Philemon,  and  was  met  with  by  Paul,  who  proved  an  instrument 
of  his  conversion  :  Philem.  10,  '  My  son  Onesimns,  whom  I  have  begotten 
in  my  bonds.*  His  flight  from  his  master  was  the  occasion  of  his  regenera- 
tion by  Paul,  a  prisoner. 

The  falls  of  believers  God  orders  to  their  farther  stability.  He  that  is 
fallen  for  want  of  using  his  staff,  will  lean  more  upon  it  to  preserve  himself 
from  the  like  disaster. 

God,  by  permitting  the  lapses  of  men,  doth  often  make  them  despair  of 
their  own  strength  to  subdue  their  enemies,  and  rely  upon  the  strength  of 
Christ,  wherein  God  hath  laid  up  power  for  us,  and  so  become  stronger  in 
that  strength  which  God  hath  ordained  for  them. 

We  are  very  apt  to  trust  in  ourselves,  and  have  confidence  in  our  own 
worth  and  strength ;  and  God  lets  loose  corruptions  to  abate  this  swelling 
humour.  This  was  the  reason  of  the  apostle  Paul's  *  thorn  in  the  flesh,* 
2  Cor.  xii.  9,  whether  it  were  a  temptation,  or  corruption,  or  sickness,  that 
he  might  be  sensible  of  his  own  inability,  and  where  the  sufficiency  of  grace 
for  him  was  placed. 

He  that  is  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  hath  the  waves  come  over  his 
head,  will  with  all  the  might  he  hath,  lay  hold  upon  anything  near  him, 
which  is  capable  to  save  him.     God  lets  his  people  sometimes  sink  into  such 
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a  condition,  that  they  may  lay  the  faster  hold  on  him  who  is  '  near  to  all 
that  call  upon  him.* 

2dly,  God  hereby  raiseth  higher  estimations  of  the  yalne  and  Tirtae  of 
the  blood  of  Christ.  As  the  great  reason  why  God  permitted  sin  to  enter 
into  the  world,  was  to  honour  himself  in  the  Bedeemer,  so  the  continuance 
of  sin,  and  the  conquests  it  sometimes  makes  in  renewed  men,  are  to  honour 
the  infinite  yalue  and  virtue  of  the  Redeemer's  merit,  which  God  from  the 
beginning  intended  to  magnify :  the  value  of  it,  in  taking  off  so  much 
successive  guilt ;  and  the  virtue  of  it,  in  washing  away  so  much  daily  filth. 

The  wisdom  of  God  hereby  keeps  up  the  credit  of  imputed  righteousness, 
and  manifests  the  immense  treasure  of  the  Redeemer's  merit  to  pay  such  daily 
debts.  Were  we  perfectly  sanctified,  we  should  stand  upon  our  own  bottom, 
and  imagine  no  need  of  the  continual  and  repeated  imputation  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  for  our  justification.  We  should  confide  in  inherent 
righteousness,  and  slight  imputed. 

If  God  should  take  off  all  remainders  of  sin,  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  it,  we 
should  be  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  fallen  creatures,  and  that  we  had  a  Re- 
deemer. But  the  relics  of  sin  in  us,  mind  us  of  the  necessity  of  some  higher 
strength  to  set  us  right.  They  mind  us  both  of  our  own  misery  and  the 
Redeemer's  perpetual  benefit.  God  by  this  keeps  up  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  our  Saviour's  blood  to  the  height,  and  therefore  sometimes  lets  us  see,  to 
our  own  cost,  what  filth  yet  remains  in  us  for  the  employment  of  that  blood, 
which  we  should  else  but  little  think  of,  and  less  admire.  Our  gratitude  is 
80  small  to  God,  as  well  as  man,  that  the  first  obligations  are  soon  forgot, 
if  we  stand  not  in  need  of  fresh  ones  successively  to  second  them  ;  we  should 
lose  our  thankful  remembrance  of  the  first  virtue  of  Christ's  blood  in  wash- 
iug  us,  if  our  infirmities  did  not  mind  us  of  fresh  reiterations  and  applica- 
tions of  it. 

Our  Saviour's  office  of  advocacy  was  erected  especially  for  sins  committed 
after  a  justified  and  renewed  state,  1  John  ii.  1.  We  should  scarce  remem- 
ber we  had  an  advocate,  and  scarce  make  use  of  him,  without  some  sensible 
necessity ;  but  our  remainders  of  sin  discover  our  impotency,  and  an  impos- 
sibility for  us  either  to  expiate  our  sin,  or  conform  to  the  law,  which  neces- 
sitates us  to  have  recourse  to  that  person  whom  God  hath  appointed,  to  make 
up  the  breaches  between  God  and  us. 

So  the  apostle  wraps  up  himself  in  the  covenant  of  grace  and  his  interest 
in  Christ,  after  his  coufiict  with  sin :  Bom.  vii.  25,  *  I  thank  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.'  '  Now,'  after  such  a  body  of  death,  a  principle  within  me 
that  sends  up  daily  steams ;  yet  as  long  as  I  serve  God  with  my  mind,  as 
long  as  I  keep  the  main  condition  of  the  covenant,  '  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion,' chap.  viii.  1.  Christ  takes  my  part,  procures  my  acceptance,  and 
holds  the  band  of  salvation  firm  in  his  hands.  The  brightness  of  Christ's 
grace  is  set  off  by  the  darkness  of  our  sin.  We  should  not  understand  the 
sovereignty  of  his  medicines,  if  there  were  no  relics  of  sin  for  him  to  exercise 
his  skill  upon.  The  physician's  art  is  most  experimented,  and  therefore 
most  valued,  in  relapses,  as  dangerous  as  the  former  disease.  As  the  wisdom 
of  God  brought  our  Saviour  into  temptation,  that  he  might  have  compassion 
to  us ;  so  it  permits  us  to  be  overcome  by  temptation,  that  we  might  have 
due  valuations  of  him. 

ddly,  God  hereby  often  engageth  the  soul  to  a  greater  industry  for  his 
glory.  The  highest  persecutors,  when  they  have  become  converts,  have 
been  the  greatest  champions  for  that  cause  they  both  hated  and  oppressed. 
The  apostle  Paul  is  such  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  needs  no  enlargement. 
By  how  much  they  have  failed  of  answering  the  end  of  their  creation  in 
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glorifying  God,  by  so  much  the  more  they  smnmon  np  all  their  force  for 
sach  an  end,  after  their  conyersion,  to  restore  as  much  as  they  can  of  that 
glory  to  God,  which  they  by  their  sin  had  robbed  him  of.  Their  sins,  by 
the  order  of  divine  wisdom,  prove  whetstones  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their 
spirits  for  God.  Paul  never  remembered  his  persecating  fiiry,  bat  he 
doubled  his  industry  for  the  service  of  God,  which  before  he  trampled  under 
his  feet.  The  further  we  go  back,  the  greater  leap  many  times  we  take 
forward. 

Our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  put  Peter  upon  the  exercise  of  that  love 
to  him,  which  had  so  lately  shrunk  his  head  out  of  suffering,  John  zxi.  15-17 ; 
and  no  doubt  but  the  consideration  of  his  base  denial,  together  with  a  re- 
flection upon  a  gracious  pardon,  engaged  his  ingenuous  soul  to  stronger  and 
fiercer  flames  of  affection.  A  believer's  courage  for  God  is  more  sharpened 
oftentimes  by  the  shame  of  his  fall.  He  endeavours  to  repair  the  faults  of 
his  ingratitude  and  disingenuity,  by  larger  and  stronger  steps  of  obedience. 
As  a  man  in  a  fight,  having  been  foiled  by  his  enemy,  reassumes  new 
courage  by  his  fall,  and  is  many  times  obliged  to  his  foil,  both  for  his  spirit 
and  his  victory ;  a  gracious  heart  will,  upon  the  very  motions  to  sin,  double 
its  vigour,  as  well  as  by  good  ones.  It  is  usually  more  quickened,  both 
in  its  motion  to  God  and  for  God,  by  the  temptations  and  motions  to  sin 
which  run  upon  it.  This  is  another  good  the  wisdom  of  God  brings  forth 
from  sin. 

4thly,  Again,  humility  towards  God  is  another  good  divine  wisdom  brings 
forth  from  the  occasion  of  sin.  By  this  God  beats  down  all  good  opinion 
of  ourselves.  Hezekiah  was  more  humbled  by  his  ML  into  pride,  than  by 
all  the  distress  he  had  been  in  by  Sennacherib's  army,  2  Chron.  zxxii.  26. 
Peter's  confidence  before  his  fall,  gave  way  to  an  humble  modesty  after  it. 
You  see  his  confidence,  Mark  xiv.  29,  *  Though  all  should  be  offended  in 
thee,  yet  will  not  I ;'  and  you  have  the  mark  of  his  modesty,  John  xzi.  17. 
It  is  not  then.  Lord,  I  will  love  thee  to  the  death,  I  will  not  start  from 
thee  ;  but,  *  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'  I  cannot  assure  myself 
of  anything  after  this  miscarriage ;  but.  Lord,  thou  knowest  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  love  in  me  to  thy  name.  He  was  ashamed  that  himself,  who  ap- 
peared such  a  pillar,  should  bend  as  meanly  as  a  shrub  to  a  temptation. 

The  reflection  upon  sin  lays  a  man  as  low  as  hell  in  his  humiliation,  as 
the  commission  of  sin  did  in  the  merit.  When  David  comes  to  exercise 
repentance  for  his  sin,  he  begins  it  from  the  well-head  of  sin,  Ps.  li.  5,  his 
original  corruption,  and  draws  down  the  streams  of  it  to  the  last  commission. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  so  seriously  humble  himself  for  the  sin  of  his  nature  all 
his  days,  so  much  as  at  that  time ;  at  least,  we  have  not  such  evidences  of 
it.  Ajid  Hezekiah  humbled  himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  not  only  for 
the  pride  of  his  act,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  26,  but  for  the  pride  in  the  heart, 
which  was  the  spring  of  that  pride  in  act,  in  shewing  his  treasures  to  the 
Babylonish  ambassadors.  God  lets  sin  continue  in  the  hearts  of  the  best 
in  Uiis  world,  and  sometimes  gives  the  reins  to  Satan,  and  a  man's  own 
corruption,  to  keep  np  a  sense  of  the  ancient  sale  we  made  of  ourselves 
to  both. 

In  regard  of  ourselves. 

Herein  is  the  wonder  of  divine  wisdom,  that  God  many  times  makes  a 
sin^  which  meritoriously  fits  us  for  hell,  a  providential  occasion  to  fit  us  for 
heaven ;  when  it  is  an  occasion  of  a  more  humble  faith  and  believing  humi- 
lity, and  an  occasion  of  a  thorough  sanctification  and  growth  in  grace,  which 
prepares  us  for  a  state  of  gloiy. 

1st,  He  makes  use  of  one  sin's  breaking  out  to  discover  more,  and  so 
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brings  OS  io  a  self-abhorreney  and  indignation  against  sin,  the  first  step  to- 
wards heaven.  Perhaps  David,  before  his  gross  fjcdl,  thonght  he  had  no 
hypocrisy  in  him.  We  often  find  him  appealing  to  God  for  his  integrity, 
and  desiring  Qod  to  try  him,  if  any  goile  could  be  found  in  his  heart,  as  if 
he  could  find  none  himself;  but  his  lapse  into  that  great  wickedness  makes 
him  discern  much  fiilseness  in  his  soul,  when  he  desires  God  to  '  renew  a 
right  spirit '  within  him,  and  speaks  of '  truth  in  the  inward  parts,'  Ps. 
li.  6,  10 ;  the  stirring  of  one  corruption  makes  all  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
appear,  which  before  a  soul  did  not  suspect.  No  man  would  think  there 
were  so  great  a  cloud  of  smoke  contained  in  a  little  stick  of  wood,  were  it  not 
for  the  powerful  operation  of  the  fire,  that  both  disooYcrs  and  separates  it. 
Job,  that  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  uttered  many  impatient  expres- 
sions against  God  upon  the  account  of  his  own  integrity,  upon  his  recovery 
from  his  afGliction,  and  God's  close  application  of  himself,  was  wrought  to  a 
greater  abhorrency  of  himself  than  ever  we  read  he  was  exercised  in  before, 
Job  xlii.  6.  The  hostile  acts  of  sin  increase  the  soul's  hatred  of  it,  and  the 
deeper  our  humiliations  aie  for  it  the  stronger  impressions  of  abhorrency 
are  made  upon  us. 

2dlyf  He  often  orders  it,  to  make  conscience  more  tender,  and  the  soul 
more  watchful.  He  that  finds  by  his  calamity  his  enemy  to  have  more 
strength  against  him  than  he  suspected,  will  double  his  guards  and  quicken 
his  diligence  against  him.  A.  being  overtaken  by  some  sin  is,  by  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  disposed  to  make  us  more  fearful  of  cherishing  any  occasion  to 
infiame  it,  and  watchful  against  every  motion  and  start  of  it ;  by  a  fall  the 
soul  hath  more  experience  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  and,  by  observ- 
ing its  methods,  is  rendered  better  able  to  watch  against  them.  It  is  our 
ignorance  of  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  our  own  hearts,  that  makes  us  ob- 
noxious to  their  surprises.  A  &11  into  one  sin  is  often  a  prevention  of  more 
which  lay  in  wait  for  us.  As  the  faU  of  a  small  body  into  ambush  prevents 
the  design  of  the  enemy  upon  a  greater,  as  Qod  sufibrs  heresies  in  the 
church,  to  try  our  &ith,  so  he  sufiers  sins  to  remain,  and  sometimes  to  break 
out,  to  tzy  our  watchfulness.  This  advantage  he  brings  from  them,  to  steel 
our  resolutions  against  the  same  sins,  and  quicken  our  circumspection  for 
the  future  against  new  surprises  by  a  temptation.  David's  sin  was  '  ever 
before  him,'  Ps.  li.  8,  and  made  his  conscience  ciy,  Blood,  blood,  upon  every 
occasion.  He  refused  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  16, 17, 
because  it  was  gained  with  the  hazard  of  lives ;  he  could  endure  nothing  that 
had  the  taste  of  blood  in  it.  Our  fear  of  a  thing  depends  much  upon  a  trial 
of  it ;  a  child  will  not  fear  too  near  approaches  to  the  fire  till  he  feels  the 
smart  of  it. 

Mortification  doth  not  wholly  suppress  the  motions  of  sin,  though  it  doth 
the  resolutions  to  conmut  it ;  but  that  there  will  be  a  proneness  in  the 
relics  of  it,  to  entice  a  man  into  those  &ults,  which,  upon  sight  of  their 
blemishes,  cost  him  so  many  tears.  As  great  sicknesses  after  the  cure  are 
more  watched,  and  the  body  humoured,  that  a  man  might  not  fall  firom  the. 
craziness  they  have  left  in  him,  which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  relapses  are  not 
carefully  provided  against.  A  man  becomes  more  careful  of  anything  that 
may  contribute  to  the  resurrection  of  an  expired  disease. 

ddly,  God  makes  it  an  occasion  of  the  mortification  of  that  sin,  which 
was  the  matter  of  the  fall.  The  liveliness  of  one  sin  in  a  repewed  man  many 
times  is  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  it.  A  wild  beast,  whUe  kept  close  in 
a  den,  is  secure  in  its  life ;  but,  when  it  breaks  out  to  rapine,  it  makes  the 
master  resolve  to  prevent  any  farther  mischief  by  the  deatii  of  it.  The  im- 
petuous starring  of  a  humour  in  a  disease  is  sometime  critical,  and  a  prog- 
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Dostic  of  the  strength  of  nature  against  it,  thereby  the  disease  loseth  its 
strength  by  its  struggling,  and  makes  room  for  health  to  take  place  by  de- 
grees. One  sin  is  used  by  God  for  the  destruction  both  of  itself  and  others. 
As  the  flesh  of  a  scorpion  cures  the  biting  of  it,  it  sometimes,  by  wounding 
us,  loseth  its  sting,  and,  like  the  bee,  renders  itself  uncapable  of  a  second 
revenge.  Peter,  f^er  his  gross  denial,  never  denied  his  master  afterwards. 
The  sin  that  lay  undiscovered  is,  by  a  fall,  become  visible,  and  so  more 
obvious  to  a  mortifying  stroke.  The  soul  lays  the  faster  hold  on  Christ  and  the 
promise,  and  goes  out  against  that  enemy  in  the  name  of  that  Lord  of  hosts, 
of  which  he  was  too  negligent  of  before,  and  therefore,  as  he  proves  more  strong, 
so  more  successful ;  he  hath  more  strength  because  he  hath  less  confidence 
in  himself,  and  more  in  God,  the  prime  strength  of  his  soul.  As  it  was  with 
Christ,  so  it  is  with  us  ;  while  the  devil  was  bruising  his  heel,  he  was  bruis- 
ing his  head ;  and  while  the  devil  is  bruising  our  heel,  the  God  of  peace  and 
wisdom  is  sometimes  bruising  his  head  both  in  us  and  for  us,  so  that  the 
stragglings  of  sin  are  often  as  the  faint  groans  or  bitings  of  a  beast  that  is 
ready  to  expire.  It  is  just  with  a  man  sometimes  as  with  a  running  foun- 
tain that  hath  mud  at  the  bottom ;  when  it  is  stirred,  the  mud  tinctures  and 
defiles  it  all  over ;  yet  some  of  that  mud  hath  a  vent  with  the  streams  which 
run  from  it,  so  that  when  it  is  re-settled  at  the  bottom,  it  is  not  so  much  in 
quantity  as  it  was  before.  God  by  his  wisdom  weakens  the  sin,  by  permit- 
ting it  to  stir  and  defile. 

4ithly,  Sometimes  divine  wisdom  makes  it  an  occasion  to  promote  a 
sanctification  in  all  parts  of  the  soul.  As  the  working  of  one  ill-humour  in 
the  body  is  an  occasion  of  cashiering  not  only  that,  but  the  rest,  by  a  sound 
purge ;  as  a  man  that  is  a  little  cold  doth  not  think  of  the  fire,  but  if  he 
slips  with  one  foot  into  an  icy  puddle  he  hastens  to  the  fire,  whereby  not 
only  that  part,  but  all  the  rest,  receive  a  warmth  and  strength  upon  that 
occasion ;  or,  as  if  a  person  fall  into  the  mire,  his  clothes  are  washed,  and 
by  that  means  cleansed,  not  only  from  the  filth  at  present  contracted,  but 
from  the  former  spots  that^were  before  unregarded:  God  by  his  wisdom 
brings  secret  sins  to  a  discovery,  and  thereby  cleanseth  the  soul  of  them. 

David's  fall  might  be  ordered  as  an  answer  to  his  former  petition :  Ps. 
xix.  12,  *  Cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  sins ; '  and  as  he  did  earnestly 
pray  after  his  fall,  so  no  doubt  but  he  endeavoured  a  thorough  sanctifica- 
tion :  Ps.  li.  7,  '  Purge  me,  wash  me  ; '  and  that  he  meant  not  only  a  sanc- 
tification from  that  single  sin,  but  from  all  root  and  branch,  is  evident  by 
that  complaint  of  the  flaw  in  his  nature,  ver.  6.  The  dross  and  chaff  which 
lies  in  the  heart  is  hereby  discovered,  and  an  opportunity  administered  of 
throwing  it  out,  and  searching  all  the  corners  of  the  heart  to  discover  where 
it  lay.  As  God  sometime  takes  occasion  from  one  sin,  to  reckon  with  men 
in  a  way  of  justice  for  others,  so  he  sometimes  takes  occasion  from  the  com- 
mission of  one  sin,  to  bring  out  all  the  actions  against  the  sinner,  to  make 
him,  in  a  way  of  gracious  wisdom,  set  more  cordially  upon  the  work  of 
sanctification. 

A  great  fall  sometimes  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  man*s  conversion.  The 
fall  of  mankind  occasioned  a  more  blessed  restoration,  and  the  falls  of  par- 
ticular believers  ofttimes  occasion  a  more  extensive  sanctification.  Thus  the 
only  wise  God  makes  poisons  in  nattire  to  become  medicines  in  a  way  of 
grace  and  wisdom. 

6thly,  Hereby  the  growth  in  grace  is  furthered.  It  is  a  wonder  of 
divine  wisdom,  to  subtract  sometimes  his  grace  from  a  person,  and  let  him 
fall  into  sin,  thereby  to  occasion  the  increase  of  habitual  grace  in  him,  and 
to  augment  it  by  those  ways  that  seemed  to  depress  it ;  by  making  sins  an 
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occasion  of  a  more  vigorous  acting  the  contrary  grace,  the  wisdom  of  God 
makes  oar  cormptions,  in  their  own  nature  destractive,  to  become  profitable 
to  us.  Grace  often  breaks  out  more  strongly  afterwards,  as  the  son  doth 
with  its  heat,  after  it  hath  been  masked  and  interrapted  with  a  mist ;  they 
often,  through  the  mighty  working  of  the  Spirit,  make  us  more  humble,  and 
humility  fits  us  to  receive  more  grace  from  God,  James  iv.  5.  How  doth 
&ith,  that  sunk  under  the  waves,  lift  up  its  head  again,  and  carry  the  soul 
out  with  a  greater  liveliness  !  What  ardours  of  love,  what  floods  of  repent- 
ing tears,  what  severity  of  revenge,  what  horrors  at  Uie  remembrance  of  the 
sin,  what  tremblings  at  the  appearance  of  a  second  temptation !  so  that 
grace  seems  to  be  awakened  to  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life,  2  Ck>r.  vii.  11. 
The  broken  joint  is  many  times  stronger  in  the  rupture  than  it  was  before ; 
the  luxuriancy  of  the  branches  of  corruption  is  an  occasion  of  purging,  and 
purging  is  with  a  design  to  make  grace  more  fruitful :  John  xv.  2,  *  He 
purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.' 

Thus  divine  wisdom  doth  both  sharpen  and  brighten  us  by  the  dust  of 
sin,  and  ripen  and  mellow  the  fruits  of  grace  by  the  dung  of  corruption. 
Grace  grows  the  stronger  by  opposition,  as  the  fire  bums  hottest  and 
clearest  when  it  is  most  surrounded  by  a  cold  air,  and  our  natural  heat 
reassumes  a  new  strength  by  the  coldness  of  the  winter.  The  foil  under  a 
diamond,  though  an  imperfection  in  itself,  increaseth  the  beauty  and  lustre 
of  the  stone.  The  enmity  of  man  was  a  commendation  of  the  grace  of 
God.  It  occasioned  the  breaking  out  of  the  grace  of  God  upon  us,  and  is 
an  occasion,  by  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  God,  of  the  increase  of  grace  many 
times  in  us. 

How  should  the  consideration  of  God's  incomprehensible  wisdom  in  the 
management  of  evil  swallow  us  up  in  admiration,  who  brings  forth  such 
beauty,  such  eminent  discoveries  of  himself,  such  excellent  good  to  the 
creature,  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  greatest  contrarieties,  making  dark  shadows 
serve  to  display  and  beautify  to  our  apprehensions  the  divine  glory !  If  evil 
were  not  in  the  world,  men  would  not  know  what  God  is.  They  would  not 
behold  the  lustre  of  divine  wisdom,  as  without  night  we  could  not  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  the  day. 

Though  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  because  of  his  holiness,  yet  he  is 
the  administrator  of  sin  by  his  wisdom,  and  accomplisheth  his  own  pur- 
poses by  the  iniquities  of  his  enemies,  and  the  lapses  and  infirmities  of  his 
friends. 

Thus  much  for  the  second,  the  government  of  man  in  his  lapsed  state, 
and  the  government  of  sin,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God  doth  wonderfully 
appear. 

(8.)  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  government  of  man  in  his  conver- 
sion and  return  to  him.  If  there  be  a  counsel  inframing  the  lowest  crea- 
ture, and  in  the  minutest  passages  of  providence,  there  must  needs  be  a 
higher  wisdom  in  the  government  of  the  creature  to  a  supernatural  end,  and 
frtuning  the  soul  to  be  a  monument  of  his  glory.  The  wisdom  of  God  is 
seen  with  more  admirations,  and  in  more  varieties  by  the  angels  in  the 
church  than  in  the  creation,  Eph.  iii.  10 ;  that  is,  in  forming  a  church  out 
of  the  rubbish  of  the  world,  out  of  contrarieties  and  contradictions  to  him, 
which  is  greater  than  the  firaming  a  celestial  and  elementary  world  out  of  a 
rude  chaos.  The  most  glorious  bodies  in  the  world,  even  those  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  have  not  such  stamps  of  divine  skill  upon  them  as  the  soul 
of  man ;  nor  is  there  so  much  of  wisdom  in  the  fabric  and  faculties  of  that, 
as  in  the  reduction  of  a  blind,  wilful,  rebellious  soul  to  its  own  happiness 
and  God's  glory :  Eph.  i.  11,  12,  <  He  worketh  all  things  according  to  the 
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connsel  of  his  own  will,  that  we  should  be  for  the  praise  of  his  glory.'  If  all 
things,  then  this,  which  is  none  of  the  least  of  his  works,  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  goodness  in  his  work,  and  to  the  praise  of  the  role  of  his 
work,  his  counsel,  in  both  the  act  of  his  will  and  the  act  of  his  wisdom. 
The  restoring  of  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and  its  fitness  for  its  true  end, 
speaks  no  less  wisdom  than  the  first  draught  of  it  in  creation.  And  the 
application  of  redemption,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  it,  is  as  well  an  act 
of  his  prudence  as  the  contrivance  was  of  his  counseL 

Divine  wisdom  appears, 

[1.]  In  the  subjects  of  conversion.  His  goodness  reigns  in  the  very  dust, 
and  he  erects  the  walls  and  ornaments  of  his  temple  from  the  clay  and  mud- 
of  the  world.  He  passes  over  the  wise,  and  noble,  and  mighty,*  that  may 
pretend  some  grounds  of  boasting  in  their  own  natural  or  acquired  endow- 
ments, and  pitches  upon  the  most  contemptible  materials  wherewith  to 
build  a  spiritual  tabernacle  for  himself:  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27,  'The  foolish  and 
weak  things  of  the  world ; '  those  that  are  naturally  most  unfit  for  it,  and 
most  refractory  to  it.  Herein  lies  the  skill  of  an  architect,. to  render  the 
most  knotty,  crooked,  and  inform  pieces,  by  his  art,  subservient  to  his  main 
purpose  and  design.  Thus  God  hath  ordered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  contrary  tempers,  various  humours,  divers  nations,  as  stones  of 
several  natures,  to  be  a  building  for  himself,  fitly  framed  together,  and  to  be 
his  own  family,  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  Who  will  question  the  skill  that  alters  a 
black  jet  into  a  clear  crystal,  a  glow-worm  into  a  star,  a  lion  into  a  lamb, 
and  a  swine  into  a  dove  ?  The  more  intricate  and  knotty  any  business  is, 
the  more  eminent  is  any  man's  ability  and  prudence  in  untying  the  knots 
and  bringing  it  to  a  good  issue.  The  more  desperate  the  disease,  the  more 
admirable  is  the  physician's  skill  in  the  cure. 

He  pitches  upon  men  for  his  service  who  have  natural  dispositions  to 
serve  lum  in  such  ways  as  he  disposeth  of  them  after  their  conversion.  So 
Paul  was  naturally  a  conscientious  man.  What  he  did  against  Christ  was 
from  the  dictates  of  an  erroneous  conscience,  soaked  in  the  Pharisaical  inter- 
pretations of  the  Jewish  law.  He  had  a  strain  of  zeal  to  prosecute  what  his 
depraved  reason  and  conscience  did  inform  him  in.  God  pitches  upon  this 
man,  and  works  him  in  the  fire  for  his  service.  He  alters  not  his  natural 
disposition,  to  make  him  of  a  constitution  and  temper  contrary  to  what  he 
was  before,  but  directs  it  to  another  object,  claps  in  another  bias  into  the 
bowl,  and  makes  his  ill-govemed  dispositions  move  in  a  new  way  of  his 
own  appointment,  and  guided  that  natural  heat  to  the  service  of  that  interest 
which  he  was  before  ambitious  to  extirpate.  As  a  high  mettled  horse,  when 
left  to  himself,  creates  both  disturbance  and  danger,  but  under  the  conduct 
of  a  wise  rider  moves  regularly,  not  by  a  change  of  his  natural  fierceness, 
but  a  skilful  management  of  the  beast  to  the  rider's  purpose. 

[2.]  In  the  seasons  of  conversion.  The  prudence  of  man  consists  in  the 
timing  the  execution  of  his  counsels;  and  no  less  doth  the  wisdom  of  God 
consist  in  this.  As  he  is  a  God  of  judgment  or  wisdom,  he  waits  to  intro- 
duce his  grace  into  the  soul  in  the  fittest  season. 

This  attribute  Paul,  in  the  story  of  his  own  conversion,  puts  a  particular 
mark  upon,  which  he  doth  not  upon  any  other  in  that  oatidogue  he  reckons 
up :  1  Tim.  i.  17,  '  Now,  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
wise  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.'  A  most  solemn 
doxology,  wherein  wisdom  sits  upon  the  throne  above  all  the  rest,  with  a 
special  amen  to  the  glory  of  it,  which  refers  to  the  timing  of  his  mercy  so  to 
Paul,  as  made  most  for  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  the  encouragement  of 
others  from  him  as  the  pattern.    God  took  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  upon 
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the  brink  of  hell ;  when  he  was  ready  to  devour  the  new-bom  infant  chorch 
at  Damaaens ;  when  he  was  armed  with  all  the  aathonty  from  without,  and 
fired  with  all  the  zeal  from  within,  for  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  then 
God  seizeth  upon  him,  and  runs  him  in  a  channel  for  his  own  honour  and 
his  creatures*  happiness. 

It  is  observable,  which  I  have  upon  another  occasion  noted,  how  God  set 
his  eye  upon  Paul  all  along  in  his  furious  course,  and  lets  him  have  the 
reins,  witiiout  putting  out  las  hand  to  bridle  him,  yet  no  motion  he  could 
take  but  the  eye  of  God  runs  along  with  him.  He  suffered  him  to  kick 
against  the  pricks  of  miracles,  and  the  convincing  discourse  of  Stephen  at 
his  martyrdom.  There  were  many  that  voted  for  Stephen's  death,  as  the 
witnesses  that  flung  the  stones  first  at  him;  but  they  are  not  named,  only 
Saul,  who  testified  his  approbation  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  that  by  watching 
the  witnesses'  clothes  while  they  were  about  that  bloody  work:  Acts  vii.  58, 
'The  witnesses  laid  their  clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet,  named  Saul.' 
Again,  though  multitudes  were  consenting  to  his  death,  yet.  Acts  viii.  1,  Saul 
only  is  mentioned.  God's  eye  is  upon  him,  yet  he  would  not  at  that  time 
stop  his  fury.  He  goes  on  further,  and  makes  havock  of  the  church,  Acts 
viii.  8.  He  had  surely  many  more  accomplices,  but  none  are  named  (as  if 
none  regarded  with  any  design  of  grace)  but  Saul.  Yet  God  would  not 
reach  out  his  hand  to  change  him,  but  eyes  him,  waiting  for  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity, which  in  his  wisdom  he  did  foresee.  And  therefore.  Acts  iz.  1,  the 
Spirit  of  God  adds  a  yet :  '  Saul  yet  breathing  out  threatenings.'  It  was 
not  God's  time  yet,  but  it  would  be  shortly.  But  when  Saul  was  putting  in 
execution  his  design  against  the  church  of  Damascus,  when  the  devil  was  at 
the  top  of  his  hopes,  and  Saul  in  the  height  of  his  fury,  and  the  Christians 
sunk  into  the  depth  of  their  fears,  the  wisdom  of  God  lays  hold  of  the 
opportunity,  and  by  Paul's  conversion  at  this  season,  defeats  the  devil,  dis- 
appoints the  high  priests,  shields  his  people,  discharges  their  fears  by  pull- 
ing Saul  out  of  the  devil's  hands,  and  forming  Satan's  instrument  to  a  holy 
ae&vity  against  him. 

[8.]  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  manner  of  conversion.  So  great 
a  change  God  makes,  not  by  a  destruction,  but  with  a  preservation  of,  and 
suitableness  to,  nature.  As  the  devil  tempts  us,  not  by  ofiering  violence  to 
our  natures,  but  by  proposing  things  convenient  to  our  corrupt  natures,  so 
doth  God  solicit  us  to  a  return  by  proposals  suited  to  our  faculties.  As  he 
doth  in  nature  convey  nourishment  to  men  by  means  of  the  firuits  of  the 
earth,  and  produceth  the  firuits  of  the  earth  by  the  influences  of  heaven,  the 
influences  of  heaven  do  not  force  the  earth,  but  excite  that  natural  virtue 
and  strength  which  is  in  it,  so  God  produceth  grace  in  the  soul  by  the 
means  of  Sie  word,  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  man  as  man,  and  proportioned 
to  his  rational  fiioidties  as  rational. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  move  man  like  a  stone,  to 
invert  the  order  and  privilege  of  that  nature  which  he  settled  in  creation, 
for  then  God  would  in  vain  have  given  man  understanding  and  will ;  be- 
cause, without  moving  men  according  to  those  faculties,  they  would  remain 
unprofitable  and  unuseful  in  man.  God  doth  not  reduce  us  to  himself  as 
logs,  by  a  mere  force,  or  as  slaves  forced  by  a  cudgel  to  go  forth  to  that 
place  and  do  that  work  which  they  have  no  stomach  to,  but  he  doth  accom- 
modate himself  to  those  foundations  he  hath  laid  in  our  nature,  and  guides  us 
in  a  way  agreeable  thereunto  by  an  action  as  sweet  as  powerful  ;*  clearing 
our  understandingB  of  dark  principles,  whereby  we  may  see  his  truth,  our 
own  misery,  and  ihe  seat  of  our  happiness,  and  bending  our  wills  according 

•  DaiUe  wax  Philip.,  part  i.  p.  646,  646. 
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to  this  light,  to  desire  and  move  conveniently  to  this  end  of  our  calling ; 
efficaciously,  yet  agreeahly ;  powerfolly,  yet  without  imposing  on  our  natorai 
faculties  ;  sweetly,*  without  violence  in  ordering  the  means,  but  effectually, 
without  failing  in  accomplishing  the  end.  And  therefore  the  Scripture 
calleth  it  *  teaching,'  John  vi.  45,  *  alluring,*  Hosea  ii.  14,  <  calling  us  to 
seek  the  Lord,*  Ps.  xzvii.  8.  Teaching  is  an  act  of  wisdom,  alluring  an  act 
of  love,  calling  an  act  of  authority ;  but  none  of  them  argue  a  violent  con- 
straint. The  principle  that  moves  the  will  is  supematurtd,  but  the  will,  as 
a  natural  faculty,  concurs  in  the  act  or  motion. 

God  doth  not  act  in  this  in  a  way  of  absolute  power,  without  an  infinite 
wisdom,  suiting  himself  to  the  nature  of  the  things  he  acts  upon.  He  doth 
not  change  the  physical  nature,  though  he  doth  the  moral.  As  in  the 
government  of  the  world  he  doth  not  make  heavy  things  ascend  nor  light 
things  descend  ordinarily,  but  guides  their  motions  according  to  their 
natural  qualities,  so  God  doth  not  strain  the  faculties  beyond  their  due 
pitch.  He  lets  the  nature  of  the  faculty  remain,  but  changes  the  principle 
in  it.  The  understanding  remains  understanding,  and  the  will  remains 
will ;  but  where  there  was  before  folly  in  the  understanding,  he  puts  in  a 
spirit  of  wisdom ;  and  where  there  was  before  a  stoutness  in  the  will,  he 
forms  it  to  a  pliableness  to  his  offers.  He  hath  a  key  to  fit  every  ward  in 
the  lock,  and  opens  the  will  without  injuring  the  nature  of  the  will. 

He  doth  not  change  the  soul  by  an  alteration  of  the  faculties,  but  by  an 
alteration  of  something  in  them ;  not  by  an  inroad  upon  them,  or  by  mere 
power  or  a  blind  instinct,  but  by  proposing  to  the  understanding  something 
to  be  known,  and  informing  it  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  precepts,  and  the 
innate  goodness  and  excellency  of  his  offers,  and  by  inclining  the  will  to 
love  and  embrace  what  is  proposed.  And  things  are  proposed  under  those 
notions  which  usually  move  our  wills  and  affections.  We  are  moved  by 
things  as  they  are  good,  pleasant,  profitable ;  we  entertain  things  as  they 
make  for  us ;  and  detest  things  as  they  are  contrary  to  us.  Nothing  affects 
us  but  under  such  qualities,  and  God  suits  his  encouragements  to  these 
natural  affections  which  are  in  us.  His  power  and  wisdom  go  hand  in  hand 
together ;  his  power  to  act  what  his  wisdom  orders,  and  his  wisdom  to  con- 
duct what  his  power  executes.  Ho  brings  men  to  him  in  ways  suited  to 
their  natural  dispositions.  The  stubborn  he  tears  like  a  lion,  the  gentle  he 
wins  like  a  turtle,  by  sweetness ;  he  hath  a  hammer  to  break  the  stout,  and 
a  cord  of  love  to  draw  the  more  pliable  tempers.  He  works  upon  the  more 
rational  in  a  way  of  gospel  reason,  upon  the  more  ingenuous  in  a  way  of 
kindness,  and  draws  them  by  the  cords  of  love. 

The  wise  men  were  led  to  Christ  by  a  star,  and  means  suited  to  the  know- 
ledge and  study  that  those  eastern  nations  used,  which  was  much  in  astro- 
nomy. He  worketh  upon  others  by  miracles  accommodated  to  every  one's 
sense,  and  so  proportions  the  means  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
he  works  upon. 

[4.J  The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  his  discipline  and  penal  evils. 
The  wisdom  of  human  governments  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  their  laws,  and 
in  the  penalties  of  their  laws,  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  punishment  to 
the  offence,  and  in  the  good  that  redounds  from  the  punishment,  either  to 
the  offender  or  to  the  community. 

The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  transgression 
of  his  law,  both  in  that  it  was  the  greatest  evil  that  man  might  fear,  and  so 
was  a  convenient  means  to  keep  him  in  his  due  bound,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
portion of  it  to  the  transgression.     Nothing  less  could  be  in  a  wise  justice 
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inflicted  upon  an  offender  for  a  crime  against  the  highest  being  and  the 
supreme  excellency.  Bat  this  hath  been  spoken  of  before  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  laws.  I  shall  only  mention  some  few ;  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  run 
into  all. 

First,  His  wisdom  appears  in  judgments,  in  the  suiting  them  to  the  quali* 
ties  of  persons  and  nature  of  sins.  He  *  deviseth  evil/  Jer.  xviii.  11 ;  his 
judgments  are  fruits  of  counsel.  '  He  also  is  wise,  and  will  bring  evil,'  Isa. 
xzzi.  2 ;  evil  suitable  to  the  person  offending,  and  evil  suitable  to  the  offence 
committed.  As  the  husbandman  doth  his  threshing  instruments  to  the 
grain,  he  hath  a  rod  for  the  cummin,  a  tenderer  seed,  and  a  flail  for  the 
harder,  so  hath  God  greater  judgments  for  the  obdurate  sinner,  and  lighter 
for  those  that  have  something  of  tenderness  in  their  wickedness:  Isa. 
zxviii.  27,  29,  *  Because  he  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  work- 
ing ;'  so  some  understand  the  place :  '  With  the  froward  he  will  shew  hitb- 
self  froward.' 

He  proportions  punishment  to  the  sin,  and  .writes  the  cause  of  the  judg- 
ment in  tiie  forehead  of  the  judgment  itself.  Sodom  burned  in  lust,  and 
was  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  The  Jews  sold  Christ  for  thirty  pence, 
and  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  thirty  of  them  were  sold  for  a  penny.  Bo 
Adonibezek  cut  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  others,  and  he  is  served  in 
the  same  kind.  Judges  i.  7.  The  Babel  builders  designed  an  indissoluble 
union,  and  God  brings  upon  them  an  unintelligible  confusion.  And  in 
Exod.  ix.  9,  the  ashes  of  the  furnace  where  the  Israelites  burnt  the  Egyp- 
tian^ bricks,  sprinkled  towards  heaven,  brought  boils  upon  the  Egyptian 
bodies,  that  they  might  feel  in  their  own  what  pain  they  had  caused  in  the 
Israelites'  flesh,  and  find,  by  the  smart  of  the  inflamed  scab,  what  they  had 
made  the  Israelites  endure.  The  waters  of  the  river  Nilus  are  turned  into 
blood,  wherein  they  had  stifled  the  breath  of  the  Israelites'  infants.  And 
at  last  the  prince  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility  are  drowned  in  the  Bed 
Sea. 

It  is  part  of  the  wisdom  of  justice  to  proportion  punishment  to  the  crime, 
and  the  degrees  of  wrath  to  the  degrees  of  malice  in  the  sin.  Afflictions  also 
are  wisely  proportioned.  God,  as  a  wise  physician,  considers  the  nature  of 
the  humour  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  suits  his  medicines  both  to  the 
one  and  the  other,  1  Cor.  x.  18. 

Secondly,  In  the  seasons  of  punishments  and  afflictions.  He  stays  till  sin  be 
ripe,  that  his  justice  may  appear  more  equitable,  and  the  offender  more  in- 
excusable: Dan.  ix.  14,  he  *  watches  upon  the  evil,  to  bring  it  upon  men ;' 
to  bring  it  in  the  just  season  and  order  for  his  righteous  and  gracious  pur- 
pose ;  his  righteous  purpose  on  the  enemies,  and  his  gracious  purpose  on  his 
people. 

Jerusalem's  calamity  came  upon  them  when  the  city  was  full  of  people  at 
the  solemnity  of  the  passover,  iiiat  he  might  mow  down  his  enemies  at  once, 
imd  time  their  destruction  to  such  a  moment  wherein  they  had  timed  the 
crucifixion  of  his  Son.  He  watched  over  the  clouds  of  his  judgments,  and 
kept  them  from  pouring  down,  till  his  people,  the  Christians,  were  provided 
for,  and  had  departed  out  of  the  city  to  the  chambers  and  retiring-places 
God  had  provided  for  them.  He  made  not  Jerusalem  the  shambles  for  his 
enemies  till  he  had  made  Pclla  and  other  places  the  ark  of  his  friends.  As 
Pliny  tells  us,  the  providence  of  God  holds  the  seas  in  a  calm  for  fifteen 
days,  that  the  halcyons,  litUe  birds  that  frequent  the  shore,  may  build  their 
nests,  and  hatch  up  their  young.  The  judgment  upon  Sodom  was  suspended 
for  some  hours  till  Lot  was  secured. 

God  suffered  not  the  church  to  be  invaded  by  violent  persecutions  till  she 
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was  established  in  tlie  faith  ;*  he  wonld  not  expose  her  to  so  great  combats 
while  she  was  weak  and  feeble,  bnt  gave  her  time  to  fortify  herself,  to  be 
rendered  more  capable  of  bearing  np  nnder  them.  He  stifled  all  the  motions 
of  passion  the  idolaters  might  have  for  their  superstition  till  religion  was  in 
such  a  condition  as  rather  to  be  increased  and  purified  than  eztingnished  by 
opposition.  Paul  was  secured  from  Nero's  chains,  and  the  nets  of  his 
enemies,  till  he  had  broke  off  the  chain  of  the  devil  from  many  cities  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  catched  them  by  the  net  of  the  gospel  out  of  ^e  sea  of  the 
world. 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  seasons  of  judgments  and 
afflictions. 

Thirdly  t  It  is  apparent  in  the  gracious  issue  of  afflictions  and  penal  evils. 
It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  bring  good  out  of  the  evil  of  punishment,  as  well  as 
to  bring  good  out  of  sin.  The  church  never  was  so  like  to  heaven  as  when  it 
was  most  persecuted  by  hell ;  the  storms  often  cleansed  it,  and  the  lance 
often  made  it  more  healthfuL  Job's  integrity  had  not  been  so  dear,  nor 
his  patience  so  illustrious,  had  not  the  dev^  been  permitted  to  afflict  him. 
God,  by  his  wisdom,  outwits  Satan  when  he  by  his  temptations  intends  to 
pollute  us  and  buffet  us,  God  orders  it  to  purify  us ;  he  often  brings  the 
clearest  light  out  of  the  thickest  darkness,  makes  poisons  to  become  medi- 
cines. Death  itself,  the  greatest  punishment  in  this  life,  and  the  entrance 
into  hell  in  its  own  nature,  he  hath  by  his  wise  contrivance  made  to  his 
people  the  gate  of  heaven  and  the  passage  into  immortality .f  Penal  evils 
in  a  nation  often  end  in  a  public  advantage ;  troubles  and  wars  among  a 
people  are  many  times  not  destroying,  but  medicinal,  and  cure  them  of  that 
degeneracy,  luxury,  and  effeminateness  they  contracted  by  a  long  peace. 

Fourthly,  This  wisdom  is  evident  in  the  various  ends  which  God  brings 
about  by  afflictions.  The  attainment  of  various  ends  by  one  and  the  same 
means,  is  the  fruit  of  the  agent's  prudence.  By  the  same  affliction  the  wise 
God  corrects  sometimes  for  some  base  affection,  excites  some  sleepy  grace, 
drives  out  some  lurking  corruption,  refines  the  soul,  and  ruins  the  lust ; 
discovers  the  greatness  of  a  crime,  the  vanity  of  the  creature,  and  the 
sufficiency  in  himself. 

The  Jews  bind  Paul,  and  by  the  judge  he  is  sent  to  Rome;  while  his 
mouth  is  stopped  in  Judea,  it  is  opened  in  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
world,  and  his  enemies  unwittingly  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  by  those  chains  in  that  city  that  triumphed  over  the  earth, 
Acts  xxviii.  81.  And  his  afflictive  bonds  added  courage  and  resolution  to 
others — ^Philip,  i.  14,  '  Many  waxing  confident  by  my  bonds' — ^which  could 
not  in  their  own  nature  produce  such  an  effect,  but  by  the  order  and  con- 
trivance of  divine  wisdom.  In  their  own  nature  they  would  rather  make 
them  disgust  the  doctrine  he  suffered  for,  and  cool  their  zeal  in  the  propa- 
gating of  it,  for  fear  of  the  same  disgrace  and  hardship  they  saw  him  suffer.^ 
But  the  wisdom  of  God  changed  the  nature  of  these  fetters,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  the  encouragement  of  others,  the  increase  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  comfort  of  the  apostle  himself,  Philipt  i.  12,  18,  18. 
The  sufferings  of  Paul  at  Rome  confirmed  the  Philippians,  a  people  at  a 
distance  frx>m  thence,  in  the  doctrine  they  had  already  received  aft  his 
hands. 

Thus  God  makes  sufferings  sometimes  which  appear  like  judgments  io  be 
like  the  viper  on  Paul's  hand,  Acts  xxviii.  6,  a  means  to  dear  up  innocenooy 
and  procure  fitvour  to  the  doctrine  among  those  barbarians.    How  often  hath 
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he  mnltipfied  ihe  ehnreh  by  death  and  massaeres,  and  inereased  it  bj  those 
means  used  to  annihilate  it ! 

Fifthly,  The  divine  wisdom  is  apparent  in  the  deliTorances  he  affords  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  his  ehnreh.  There  are  delicate  com* 
posnres,  cnrions  threads  in  his  webs,  and  he  works  them  like  an  artificer. 
A  goodness  wrought  for  them,  enrionsly  wrongfat,  Ps.  zzzi.  19. 

First,  In  making  the  ereatores  subserrient  in  their  natural  order  to  his 
graeioQS  ends  and  purposes.  He  orders  things  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  necessitated  to  put  forth  an  extraordinary  power  in  things,  which  some 
part  of  the  creation  might  aecom^sh.  Miraculous  productions  would  speak 
his  power;  but  the  ordering  the  natural  coarse  of  things,  to  occasion  such 
ef^ts  they  were  never  intended  for,  is  one  part  of  the  ^ory  of  his  wisdom. 
And  that  his  wisdom  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  conducts  the 
notions*  of  creatures,  and  acts  them  in  their  own  strength,  and  doth  that 
by  various  windings  and  turnings  of  them,  which  he  migh^  do  in  an  instant 
by  his  power  in  a  supematuxal  way.  Lideed,  sometimes  he  hath  made 
hkvafflons  on  nature,  and  suspended  the  order  of  their  natural  law  for  a 
season,  to  shew  himself  the  absolute  Lord  and  Governor  of  nature.  Yet  if 
frequent  alterations  of  this  nature  were  made,  they  would  impede  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  nature  oi  things,  and  be  some  bar  to  the  discotvery  and  glory  of 
hn  wisdom,  which  is  best  seen  by  moving  the  wheels  of  inferior  creatures 
in  an  exact  regularity  to  his  own  ends.  He  might,  when  his  little  church 
in  Jacob's  fuoily  was  like  to  starve  in  Canaan,  have  for  their  preservation 
turned  the  stones  of  the  country  into  bread ;  but  he  sends  them  down  to 
Egypt  to  procure  com,  that  a  way  may  be  opened  for  their  removal  into 
that  country ;  the  truth  of  his  prediction  in  their  captivity  accomplished, 
and  a  way  made  after  f  the  declaration  of  his  great  name  Jehovah,  both  in 
the  Melity  of  his  word  and  the  greatness  of  his  power  in  their  deliverance 
from  that  furnace  of  affliction^  He  mi^t  have  struck  GoHah,  the  captain 
of  the  PhiHstines'  army,  with  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven  when  he  blas- 
phemed his  name  and  soared  his  people ;  but  he  useth  the  natural  strength 
of  a  stone,  and  the  artificial  motion  of  a  sling,  by  the  arm  of  David,  to  con- 
front the  (^ant,  and  thereby  to  free  Judea  from  the  ravage  of  a  potent 
enemy.  He  might  have  delivered  the  Jews  from  Babylon  by  as  strange 
miracles  as  he  used  in  their  deliverance  from  Egypt;  he  mi^t  have  plagued 
their  enemies^  gathered  his  people  into  a  body,  and  protected  them  by  the 
bulwark  of  a  cloud  and  a  pillar  of  fire  against  the  assaults  of  their  enemies. 
But  he  uses  the  differences  between  the  Persians  and  those  of  Babylon  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  How  sometimes  hath  the  veering  about  of  the  wind 
on  a  sudden  been  the  loss  of  a  navy  when  tt  hath  been  upon  the  point  of 
victory,  and  driven  back  the  destruction  upon  those  which  intended  it  for 
others !  and  the  accidental  stumbling,  or  the  natural  fierceness,  of  a  horse, 
flung  down  a  general  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  where  he  hath  lost  his  life  by 
the  throng,  and  his  death  hath  brought  a  defeat  to  his  army,  and  deliverance 
to  the  other  party  that  were  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  f  Thus  doth  the  wisdom 
of  God  UA  things  together  according  to  natural  order,  to  work  out  his  in- 
tended preservation  of  a  people. 

Secondly,  In  the  season  of  deliverance.  The  timing  of  afiairs  is  a  part  of 
the  wisdom  of  man,  and  an  eminent  part  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  It  is  in  '  due 
season'  he  sends  the  *  former  and  Ihe  latter  rain,'  when  the  earth  is  in  the 
greatest  indigence,  and  when  his  infiuences  may  most  contribute  to  the 
hfinging  forth  and  ripening  the  fruit.  The  dumb  creatures  have  'their 
meat  from  him  in  due  season,'  Ps.  civ.  27.  And  in  his  due  season  have 
♦  Qtl  •  motions '  ?— Ed.  t  Qn.  *  for  *  ?— Ed. 
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his  darliDg  people  their  deliveranee.  When  Paul  was  upon  his  journey  to 
Damascus  with  a  persecuting  commission,  he  is  struck  down,  for  tiie  security 
of  the  church  in  that  city.  The  nature  of  the  lion  is  changed  in  due  season 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lambs  from  worrying.  The  Israelites  are 
miraculously  rescued  from  Egypt,  when  their  wits  were  at  a  loss,  when  their 
danger  to  human  understanding  was  unavoidable ;  when  earth  and  sea 
reftised  protection,  then  the  wisdom  and  power  of  heaven  stepped  in  to  effect 
that  which  was  past  the  skill  of  the  conductors  of  that  multitude.  And 
when  ihe  lives  of  the  Jews  lay  at  the  stake,  and  their  necks  were  upon  the 
block  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies'  swords  by  an  order  from  Shushan,  not 
only  a  reprieve,  but  a  triumph  arrives  to  the  Jews,  by  the  wisdom  of  God 
guiding  the  affair,  whereby,  of  persons  designed  to  execution,  they  are  made 
conquerors,  and  have  opportunity  to  exercise  their  revenge  instead  of  their 
patience,  proving  triumpheis  where  they  expected  to  be  su&rers,  Esther 
viii.  and  ix.  How  strangely  doth  God  by  secret  ways  bow  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  the  nature  of  things,  to  the  execution  of  that  which  he  designs, 
notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  of  that  which  would  traverse  the  security 
of  his  people !  How  often  doth  he  trap  the  wicked  in  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  make  their  confidence  to  become  their  ruin,  and  ensnare  them  in 
those  nets  they  wrought  and  laid  for  others !  Ps.  ix.  16,  '  The  wicked  is 
snared  in  the  works  of  his  own  hands.*  *  He  scatters  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts,'  Luke  i.  51,  in  the  height  of  thoir  hopes,  when 
their  designs  have  been  laid  so  ;deep  in  the  foundation,  and  knit,  and 
cemented  so  close  in  their  superstructure,  that  no  human  power  or  wisdom 
could  raze  them  down.  He  hath  then  disappointed  their  projects,  and  befooled 
their  craft.  How  often  hath  he  kept  back  the  fire  when  it  hath  been  ready 
to  devour,  broke  the  arrows  when  they  have  been  prepared  in  the  bow, 
turned  .the  spear  into  the  bowels  of  the  bearers,  and  wounded  them  at  the 
very  instant  they  were  ready  to  wound  others. 

Thirdly^  In  suiting  instruments  to  his  pm^ose.  He  either  finds  them  fit»  or 
makes  them  on  a  sudden  fit  for  his  gracious  ends.  If  he  hath  a  tabernacle 
to  build,  he  will  fit  a  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding  in  all  cunning  workmanship,  Exod.  xxxi.  d,  6.  If  he  finds 
them  crooked  pieces,  he  can,  like  a  wise  architect,  make  them  straight  beams 
for  the  rearing  his  house,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  name. 

He  sometimes  picks  out  men  according  to  their  natural  tempers,  and  employs 
them  in  his  work.  Jehu,  a  man  of  a  fuious  temper,  and  ambitious  spirit,  is 
called  out  lor  the  destruction  of  Ahab*s  house.  Moses,  a  man  frimished  with  all 
Egyptian  wisdom,  fitted  by  a  generous  education,  prepared  also  by  the 
affliction  he  met  with  in  his  flight,  and  one  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  con- 
versation with  Jethro,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  wisdom  and  goodness, 
as  appears  by  his  prudent  and  religious  counsel, — ^this  man  is  called  out  to 
be  the  head  and  captain  of  an  oppressed  people,  and  to  rescue  them  from 
their  bondage,  and  settle  the  first  national  church  in  the  world.  So  Elijah, 
a  high-spirited  man,  of  a  hot  and  angry  temper,  one  that  slighted  the  frowns 
and  undervalued  the  &vour  of  princes,  is  set  up  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the 
Israelitish  idolatry.  So  Luther,  a  man  of  the  same  temper,  is  drawn  out  by 
the  same  wisdom  to  encounter  the  corruptions  in  the  church,  against  such 
opposition,  which  a  milder  temper  would  have  sunk  under.  The  earth,  in 
Bev.  xiL  16,  is  made  an  instrument  to  help  the  woman.  When  the  grandees 
of  that  age  transferred  the  imperial  power  upon  Constantino,  who  became 
afterwards  a  protecting  and  nursing  &ther  to  the  church,  an  end  which 
many  of  his  favourers  never  designed,  nor  ever  dreamed  of;  but  God  by  his 
infinite  wisdom  made  these  several  designs,  like  several  arrows  shot  at 
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roTen,  meet  in  one  mark  to  which  he  directed  them,  viz.,  in  bringing  forth 
an  instrument  to  render  peace  to  the  world,  and  security  and  increase  to 
his  church. 

(8.)  The  wisdom  of  God  doth  wonderfully  appear  in  redemption.  His 
wisdom  in  creation  ravisheth  the  eye  and  understanding;  his  wisdom  in 
government  doth  no  less  affect  a  curious  observer  of  the  links  and  concate- 
nation of  the  means,  but  his  wisdom  in  redemption  mounts  the  mind  to  a 
greater  astonishment.  The  works  of  creation  are  the  footsteps  of  his 
wisdom ;  the  work  of  redemption  is  the  face  of  his  wisdom.  A  man  is 
better  known  by  the  features  of  his  hee  than  by  the  prints  of  his  feet.  <  We 
with  open  face,'  or  a  revealed  face,  *  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  2  dor. 
iii.  18.  Face  there  refers  to  God,  not  to  us ;  the  gloxy  of  God's  wisdom  is 
now  open,  and  no  longer  covered  and  veiled  by  the  shadows  of  the  law. 
As  we  behold  the  light  glorious,  as  scattered  in  the  air  before  the  appearance 
of  the  sun,  but  more  gloriously  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  when  it  begins  its 
race  in  our  horiaon, — «11  the  wisdom  of  God  iif  creation  and  government,  in 
his  variety  of  laws,  was  like  the  light,  the  three  first  days  of  the  creation, 
dispersed  about  the  world,  but  the  fourth  day  it  was  more  glorious,  when  all 
gathered  into  the  body  of  the  sun.  Gen.  i.  4,  16, — so  the  light  of  divine 
wisdom  and  glory  was  scattered  about  the  world,  and  so  more  obscure,  till 
the  fourth  divine  day  of  the  world,  about  the  four  thousandth  year,  it  was 
gathered  into  one  body,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  so  shone  out  more 
gloriously  to  men  and  angels.  All  thingB  are  weaker  the  thinner  they  are 
extended,  but  stronger  the  more  they  are  united  and  compacted  in  one  body 
and  appearance.  In  Christ,  in  the  dispensation  by  him,  as  well  as  in  his 
person,  were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Col.  ii.  8. 
Some  doles  of  wisdom  were  given  out  in  creation,  but  the  treasures  of  it 
opened  in  redemption,  the  highest  degrees  of  it  that  ever  God  did  exert  in 
the  world.  Christ  is  therefore  called  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  €k>d,  1  Cor.  i.  24,  and  the  gospel  is  called  the  wisdom  of  God. 
Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God  principally,  and  the  gospel  instrumentally,  as 
it  is  the  power  of  God  instrumentally  to  subdue  the  heart  to  himself.  This 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  appointing  Christ  as  redeemer,  and  opened  to  us  in 
the  revelation  of  it  by  the  gospel. 

[1.]  It  is  a  hidden  wisdom.  In  this  regard  God  is  said  in  the  text  to 
be  *  only  wise,'  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  '  hidden  wisdom,'  1  Tim.  i.  17,  and 
'  wisdom  in  a  mystery,'  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary  capa- 
city of  an  angel,  more  than  the  abstruse  qualities  of  the  creatures  are  to  the 
understanding  of  man.  No  wisdom  of  men  or  angels  is  able  to  search  all 
the  veins  of  l^biis  mine,  to  tell  all  the  threads  of  this  web,  or  to  understand 
the  lustre  of  it ;  they  are  as  far  from  an  ability  fully  to  comprehend  it  as 
thej  were  at  first  to  contriTS  it.  That  wisdom  that  invented  it  can  only 
csomprehend  it.  In  the  uncreated  understanding  only  there  is  a  clearness 
of  light  without  any  shadow  of  darkness.  We  come  as  short  of  full  appro* 
beosions  of  it  as  a  child  doth  of  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  prince.  It 
is  80  hidden  firom  us,  that  without  revelation  we  could  not  haye  the  least 
imagination  of  it,  and  though  it  be  revealed  to  us,  yet  without  the  help  of  an 
infinitenees  of  understanding  we  cannot  fully  fathom  it ;  it  is  such  a  tractate  of 
divine  wisdom,  that  the  angels  never  before  had  seen  the  edition  of  it  till  it 
was  published  to  the  world :  Eph.  iii.  10,  '  To  the  intent  that  now,  unto 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  church 
the  nmnifold  wisdom  of  God.'  Now  made  known  to  them,  not  before,  and 
now  made  known  to  them  '  in  heavenly  places.'  They  had  not  the  knowledge 
of  all  heavenly  mysteries,  though  they  had  the  possession  of  heavenly 
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glory.  They  knew  the  propheeies  of  it  in  the  word,  hoi  attained  not  a  dear 
ioterpretation  of  ihoie  propheeies  till  the  things  that  were  prophesied  of 
came  upon  the  stage. 

[2.}  Manifold  wisdom  ;  so  it  is  called.  As  manifold  as  mysterioas. 
Variety  in  the  mystery,  and  mystery  in  every  part  of  the  variety.  It  was 
not  one  single  act,  bat  a  yariety  of  eonnseb  met  in  it ;  a  conjnnction  of  ex- 
cellent ends  and  excellent  means.  The  glory  of  God,  the  salvation  of  man^ 
the  defeat  of  the  apostate  angels,  the  discovery  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  their 
nature,  operations,  their  combined  and  distinct  acts  and  expressions  of  good- 
ness. The  means  are  the  conjmiction  of  two  natures  infinitely  distant  from 
one  another  ;  the  miion  of  eternity  and  time,  of  mortality  and  immortality ; 
death  is  made  the  way  to  lilB,  and  idiame  the  path  to  gloxy.  The  weakness 
of  the  cross  is  the  reparation  of  man,  and  tiie  creatore  is  made  wise  by  the 
*  foolishness  of  preaching ; '  fiillen  man  grows  rich  by  the  poverty  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  man  is  filled  by  the  emptiness  of  God ;  the  heir  of  hell  made 
a  son  of  God,  by  God's  takii^  upon  him  the  '  form  of  a  servant ; '  the  son  of 
man  advanced  to  the  highest  degree  of  hononr,  by  the  8on  of  God  becoming 
of  *  no  repotation.' 

It  is  called,  Eph.  i.  6,  *  abundance  of  wisdom  and  pradence  :'  wisdom, 
in  the  eternal  counsel,  contriving  a  way;  pmdence,  in  the  temporary  revela- 
tion, ordering  all  affairs  and  occnnences  in  the  world  for  the  attaining  the 
end  of  his  counsel.  Wisdom  refers  to  ^e  mysteiy,  prudence  to  the  mani- 
festation of  it  in  fit  ways  and  convenient  seasons ;  wisdom,  to  the  contriv- 
ance and  order ;  pradence,  to  the  execution  and  accomplishment.  In  all 
things  God  acted  as  became  him,  as  a  wise  and  just  governor  of  the  world, 
Heb.  ii.  10.  Whether  the  wisdom  of  God  might  not  have  found  out  some 
other  way,  or  whether  he  were,  in  regard  of  the  necessity  and  naturalness  of 
his  justice,  limited  to  this,  is  not  the  question ;  hot  that  it  is  the  best  and 
wisest  way  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  is  out  of  question. 

This  wisdom  will  appear  in  the  different  interests  reconciled  by  it.  In 
the  subject,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  wherein  they  were  reconciled ; 
in  the  two  natures  wherein  he  accomplished  it,  whereby  God  is  made  known 
to  man  in  his  glory,  sin  eternally  condemned,  and  the  repenting  and  believing 
sinner  eternally  rescued  ;  the  honour  and  righteousness  of  the  law  vindicated 
both  in  the  precept  and  penalty ;  the  devil's  empire  overthrown  by  the  same 
nature  he  had  overturned,  and  the  subtilty  of  hdl  defeated  by  that  nature  he 
had  spoiled ;  the  creature  engaged  in  the  very  act  to  the  highest  obedience 
and  humility,  that  as  God  appears  as  a  God  upon  his  throne,  the  creature 
might  appear  in  the  lowest  posture  of  a  creature,  in  the  depths  of  resignation 
and  dependence  ;  the  publication  of  this  made  in  the  gospel,  by  ways  con- 
gruous to  the  wisdom  which  appeared  in  the  execation  of  his  counsel,  and 
the  conditions  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  it,  most  wise  and  reasonable. 

First,  The  greatest  different  interests  aire  reconciled,  justice  in  punishing 
and  mercy  in  pardoning.  For  man  had  broken  the  law,  and  plunged  him- 
self into  a  gulf  of  misery.  The  sword  of  vengeance  was  unsheathed  by  jus- 
tice, for  the  punishment  of  the  criminal ;  the  bowels  of  compassion  wer« 
stirred  by  mercy,  for  the  rescue  of  the  miserable.  Justice  severely  beholds 
the  sin,  and  mercy  compassionately  refects  upon  the  misery.  Two  different 
claims  aie  entered  by  those  concerned  attributes ;  justice  votes  for  destrae- 
tion,  and  mercy  votes  for  salvation.  Justice  would  draw  the  sword,  and 
drendi  it  in  the  blood  of  the  offender ;  mercy  would  draw  the  sword,  and 
turn  it  from  the  breast  of  the  sinner.  Justice  would  edge  it,  and  merey 
would  blunt  it.  The  arguments  are  strong  on  both  sides. 
First,  Justice  pleads.    I  anaign  before  the  tribunal  a  rebel  who  was  the 
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l^oriotis  woik  of  thy  huMts^  ihe  centre  of  thy  rieh  goodnaeB,  and  a  eonnter- 
part  of  thy  own  image.  He  is  indeed  misenblei  whereby  to  excite  thy  eom- 
passion ;  but  he  is  not  miserable,  without  being  oriminal#  Thon  didst  create 
him  in  a  state,  and  w^  afailify  to  be  otherwise.  The  riehes  of  thy  bounty 
aggravate  the  Uaekness  of  his  orime.  He  is  a  rebel,  not  by  neeessity,  bat 
will.  What  eonstramt  was  there  npon  him  to  listen  to  the  oonnsels  of  tho 
enemy  of  God  ?  What  fiuoe  eonld  there  be  upon  him,  since  it  is  without 
the  compass  of  any  creators  to  work  npon  or  constrain  the  will  ?  Nothing 
of  ignorance  can  exeose  him ;  the  law  was  not  amhigaonsly  expressed,  bnt 
in  plain  words  ;  both  as  to  precept  and  penalty,  it  was  writ  in  his  nature  in 
legible  characters.  Had  he  reoeiTed  any  disgnst  from  thee  after  his  creation, 
it  wonld  not  excuse  his  apostasy,  sines,  as  a  soTsreign,  thon  wert  not  obliged  * 
to  thy  ereature.  ISkoa  hadst  provided  all  things  richly  for  him ;  he  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  hooonr.  Thy  infinite  power  had  bestowed  npon  him 
an  habitation  richly  famished,  and  varieties  of  seryants  to  attend  him. 
IVhatever  he  riewed  withoat,  and  whatever  he  viewed  within  himself,  were 
several  marks  of  thy  divine  bounty,  to  engage  him  to  obedience.  ELad  there 
been  some  reason  ai  any  disgnst,  it  conld  not  have  hiJanced  that  kindness 
which  had  so  mnA  reason  to  oblige  him.  However,  he  had  received  no 
courtesy  from  the  fidlen  angel,  to  oblige  him  to  tam  into  his  camp.  Was 
it  not  enough  that  one  of  thy  creatures  wonld  have  stripped  thee  of  the  glory 
of  heaven,  but  this  also  must  deprive  thee  of  thy  glory  upon  earth,  which 
was  due  from  him  to  thee  as  his  creator  ?  Oan  he  charge  the  diffiealty  of 
the  command  ?  No ;  it  was  rather  below  than  above  his  strength.  He 
might  rather  complahi  that  it  was  no  higher,  whereby  his  obedience  and 
gratitude  might  have  a  larger  scope,  and  a  more  spacious  field  to  move  in, 
than  a  precept  so  light,  so  easy,  as  to  abstain  from  one  fruit  in  the  garden. 
What  excuse  can  he  have,  that  would  prefer  the  liqnorishness  of  his  sense 
befi>re  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  and  the  obligations  of  his  creation  ?  The 
law  thou  didst  set  him  was  righteous  and  reasonable,  and  shall  righteous* 
ness  and  reason  be  rejected  by  the  supreme  and  infidlihle  reason,  because 
the  rebellious  creature  hath  trampled  upon  it  ?  What  1  must  €k>d  abrogate 
his  holy  kw,  because  the  creature  hath  slighted  it  ?  What  reflection  will 
this  be  upon  the  wisdom  that  enacted  it,  and  upon  the  equity  of  the  command 
and  sanction  of  it  1  Either  man  must  suffer,  or  the  holy  law  be  expunged, 
and  fior  ever  out  of  date.  And  is  it  not  better  man  should  eternally  smart 
under  his  crime,  than  any  dishonourable  reflections  of  unrighteousness  be 
oast  upon  the  law,  and  of  folly  and  want  of  foresight  upon  the  lawgiver  ? 
Not  to  punish  would  be  to  approve  the  devil's  lie,  and  justify  the  crea^re's 
revolt ;  it  would  be  a  condemnation  of  thy  own  law  as  unrighteous,  and  a 
Sentencing  thy  own  wisdom  as  imprudent.  Better  man  should  for  ever  bear 
the  punishment  of  his  offence,  than  God  bear  the  dishonour  of  his  attri-> 
bates ;  better  man  should  be  miserable,  than  Ghod  shoald  be  unrighteous, 
unwise,  faJse,  and  tamely  bear  the  denial  of  his  soverei^ty.  But  what  ad- 
vantage would  it  be  to  gratify  merey  by  pardoning  the  male^Aotor  ?  Besides 
the  irreparable  dishonoar  to  the  law,  the  fidsifying  thy  veracity  in  not  exe^ 
eating  the  denounced  threatening,  he  would  receive  encouragement  by  sueK 
a  grace  to  spurn  more  at  thy  sovereignty,  and  oppose  thy  holiness  by  run-* 
ning  on  in  a  course  of  sin  with  hopes  of  impunity.  Ji  the  creature  be 
restored,  it  cannot  be  eo^ected  that  he  that  hath  fiued  so  well,  after  tke 
breach  of  it,  should  be  very  careful  of  a  fature  observance  ;  his  easy  re*ad* 
misson  would  abet  him  in  the  repetition  of  his  offence;  and  thou  ahalt  soon 
find  him  cast  off  aU  moral  dependenoe  on  thee.  Shall  he  be  reotored  wi&« 
oat  any  condition  or  covenant  ?    He  is  a  creature  not  to  be  goveme4  with* 
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out  a  law,  and  a  law  is  not  to  be  enacted  withont  a  penalty.  What  fdtore 
regard  will  he  have  to  thj  precept,  or  what  fear  will  he  have  of  thy  threat- 
ening, if  his  crime  be  so  lightly  passed  over  ?  Is  it  the  stability  of  thy 
word  ?  What  reason  will  he  have  to  give  credit  to  that  which  he  hath  fonnd 
already  disregarded  by  thyself?  Thy  tmth  in  fhtore  threatenings  will  be 
of  no  force  with  him  who  hath  experienced  thy  laying  it  aside  in  the  former. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  rebellions  creature  should  be  punished,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  honour  of  the  law  and  the  honour  of  the  lawgiver, 
with  all  those  perfections  that  are  united  in  the  composure  of  it. 

Secondly,  Mercy  doth  not  want  a  plea.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  sin  of  man 
wants  not  its  aggravations :  he  hath  slighted  thy  goodness,  and  accepted  thy 
enemy  as  his  counsellor ;  but  it  was  not  a  pure  act  of  his  own,  as  the  devil's 
revolt  was.  He  had  a  tempter,  and  the  devil  had  none ;  he  had,  I  acknow- 
ledge, an  understanding  to  know  thy  will,  and  a  power  to  obey  it,  yet  it  was 
mutable,  and  had  a  capacity  to  fall.  It  was  no  difficult  task  that  was  set  him, 
nor  a  hard  yoke  that  was  laid  upon  [him] ;  yet  he  had  a  brutish  part,  as  well 
as  a  rational,  and  sense  as  well  as  soul,  whereas  the  fallen  angel  was  a  pure 
intellectual  spirit.  Did  God  create  the  world  to  suffer  an  eternal  dishonour, 
in  letting  himself  be  outwitted  by  Satan,  and  his  work  wrested  out  of  his 
hands  ?  Shall  the  work  of  eternal  counsel  presently  sink  into  irreparable 
destruction,  and  the  honour  of  an  Almighty  and  wise  work  be  lost  in  the 
ruin  of  the  creature  9  This  would  seem  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thy  good- 
ness, to  make  man  only  to  render  him  miserable ;  to  design  him  in  his  crea- 
tion for  the  service  of  ^e  devil,  and  not  for  the  service  of  his  Creator.  What 
else  could  be  the  issue,  if  the  chief  work  of  thy  hand,  de&ced  presently  after 
the  erecting,  should  for  ever  remain  in  this  marred  condition ;  what  can  be 
expected  upon  the  continuance  of  his  misery,  but  a  perpetual  hatred  and 
enmity  of  thy  creature  ?  Did  God  in  creation  design  his  being  hated,  or  his 
being  loved  by  his  creature  ?  Shall  God  make  a  holy  law,  and  have  no  obe- 
dience to  that  law  from  that  creature  whom  it  was  made  to  govern  ?  Shall 
the  curious  workmanship  of  God,  and  the  excellent  engravings  of  the  law  of 
nature  in  his  heart,  be  so  soon  defaced,  and  remain  in  that  blotted  condition 
for  ever  ?  This  &11  thou  couldst  not  but  in  the  treasures  of  thy  infinite 
knowledge  foresee ;  why  hadst  thou  goodness  then  to  create  him  in  an  in- 
tegrity, if  thou  wouldst  not  have  mercy  to  pity  him  in  misery  ?  Shall  thy 
enemy  for  ever  trample  upon  the  honour  of  thy  work,  and  triumph  over  the 
glory  of  God,  and  applaud  himself  in  the  success  of  his  subtilty  ?  Shall 
thy  creature  only  passively  glorify  thee  as  an  avenger,  and  not  actively  as  a 
compassionater  ?  Am  not  I  a  perfection  of  thy  nature  as  well  as  justice  ? 
Shall  justice  engross  all,  and  I  never  come  into  view?  It  is  resolved 
abready,  that  the  fallen  angels  shall  be  no  subjects  for  me  to  exercise  myself 
upon,  and  I  have  now  less  reason  than  before  to  plead  for  them.  They  fell 
with  a  full  consent  of  will,  without  any  motion  from  another ;  and,  not  content 
with  their  own  apostasy,  they  envy  thee,  and  thy  glory  upon  earth,  as  well 
as  in  heaven,  and  have  ^wn  into  their  party  the  best  part  of  the  creation 
below.  Shall  Satan  plunge  the  whole  creation  in  the  same  irreparable  ruin 
with  himself?  If  the  creature  be  restored,  will  he  contraet  a  boldness  in 
sin  by  impunity  ?  Hast  thou  not  a  grace  to  render  him  ingenuous  in  obe- 
dience, as  well  as  a  compassion  to  recover  him  from  misery  ?  What  will 
hinder,  but  that  such  a  grace,  which  hath  established  the  standing  angels, 
may  establish  this  recovered  creature  ?  If  I  am  utterly  excluded  from  exer- 
cising myself  on  men,  as  I  have  been  from  devils,  a  whole  species  is  lost ; 
nay,  I  can  never  expect  to  appear  upon  the  stage.  If  thou  wilt  quite  nun 
him  by  justice,  and  create  andJier  world,  and  another  man,  if  he  staiidt  thy 
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bounty  will  be  eminent ;  yet  there  is  no  room  for  merey  to  aet  upon  nnless, 
bj  the  commission  of  sin,  he  exposeth  himself  to  misery ;  and  if  sin  enter 
into  another  world,  I  have  little  hopes  to  be  heard  then  if  I  am  rejected  now. 
Worlds  will  be  perpetoally  created  by  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power ;  sin 
entering  into  these  worlds,  will  be  perpetually  pnnished  by  justice ;  and 
mercy,  which  is  a  perfection  of  thy  nature,  will  for  ever  be  commanded 
silence,  and  lie  wrapt  up  in  an  eternal  darkness.  Take  occasion  now,  there- 
fore, to  expose  me  to  the  knowledge  of  thy  creature,  since,  without  misery, 
merey  can  never  set  foot  into  the  world. 

Merey  pleads,  if  man  be  ruined,  the  creation  is  in  vain ;  justice  pleads,  if 
man  be  not  sentenced,  the  law  is  in  vain ;  truth  backs  justice,  and  grace 
abets  mercy.  What  shall  be  done  in  this  seeming  contntdiction  ?  Mercy 
is  not  manifested,  if  man  be  not  pardoned ;  justice  will  complain,  if  man  be 
not  punished. 

Thirdly,  An  expedient  is  found  out  by  the  wisdom  of  God  to  answer  these 
demands,  and  adjust  the  differences  between  them.  The  wisdom  of  God 
answers,  I  will  satisfy  your  pleas.  The  pleas  of  justice  shall  be  satisfied 
in  punishing,  and  the  pleas  of  mercy  shall  be  received  in  pardoning. 
Justice  shall  not  complain  for  want  of  punishment,  nor  mercy  for  want  of 
compassion.  I  will  have  an  infinite  sacrifice  to  content  justice,  and  the 
virtue  and  fruit  of  that  sacrifice  shall  delight  mercy.  Here  i^all  justice  have 
punishment  to  accept,  and  merey  shall  have  pardon  to  bestow.  The  rights 
of  both  are  preserved,  and  the  demands  of  botii  amicably  accorded  in  punish- 
ment and  pardon,  by  transferring  the  punishment  of  our  crimes  upon  a 
surety,  exacting  a  recompence  from  his  blood  by  justice,  and  conferring  life 
and  salvation  upon  us  by  mercy,  without  the  expense  of  one  drop  of  our 
own.  Thus  is  justice  satisfied  in  its  severities,  and  mercy  in  its  indulgences. 
The  riches  of  grace  are  twisted  with  the  terrors  of  wratiii.  The  bowels  of 
mercy  are  wound  about  the  flaming  sword  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  justice 
protects  and  secures  the  bowels  of  mercy.  Thus  is  God  righteous  without 
being  cruel,  and  merciful  without  being  unjust ;  his  righteousness  inviolable, 
and  the  world  recoverable.  Thus  is  a  resplendent  mercy  brought  forth  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  curses,  confusions,  and  wrath  threatened  to  die  offender. 

Thus  is  the  admirable  temperament  found  out  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  his 
justice  is  honoured  in  the  sufferings  of  man's  surety,  and  his  mercy  is 
honoured  in  the  application  of  the  propitiation  to  the  offender.  Bom. 
iii.  24,  25,  '  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Jesus  Christ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.'  ELad  we  in  our  persons  been 
sacrifices  to  justice,  mercy  had  for  ever  been  unknown ;  had  we  been  solely 
fostered  by  mercy,  justice  had  for  ever  been  secluded;  had  we,  being  guilty, 
been  absolved,  mercy  might  have  rejoiced,  and  justice  might  have  com- 
plained ;  had  we  been  solely  punished,  justice  would  have  triumphed,  and 
merey  grieved.  But  by  this  medium  of  redemption,  neither  hath  ground  of 
complaint.  Justice  haUi  nothing  to  charge  when  the  punishment  is  inflicted, 
merey  hath  whereof  to  boast  when  the  surety  is  accepted.  The  debt  of  the 
sinner  is  transferred  upon  the  surety,  that  the  merit  of  the  surety  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  sinner ;  so  that  God  now  deals  with  our  sins  in  a  way 
of  consuming  justice,  and  with  our  persons  in  a  way  of  relieving  mercy.  It 
is  highly  better  and  more  glorious  than  if  the  claim  of  one  had  been  granted, 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  demand  of  the  other.  It  had  then  been  either  an 
unrighteous  mercy  or  a  merciless  justice,  it  is  now  a  righteoui  merey  and  a 
mermfbl  justice. 
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Secondly,  The  wisdom  of  God  appean  in  the  sabjeei  <Hr  person  wherein 
these  were  accorded,  the  second  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity.  There  was  a 
congmitj  in  the  Son's  undertaking  and  e£fS9ctiog  it  rather  than  any  other 
person*  according  to  the  order  of  the  persons*  and  the  several  functions  of 
the  persons*  as  represented  in  Scriptore.  The  Father*  after  creation*  is  the 
lawgiver*  and  presents  man  with  the  image  of  his  own  holiness*  and  the  way 
to  his  ereatores'  happiness ;  bat  after  the  fall*  man  was  too  impotent  to 
perform  the  Jaw*  and  too  polluted  to  enjoy  a  felicity.  Bedemption  was  then 
necessary ;  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  God  to  redeem  man,  but  it  was 
necessary  for  man's  happiness  that  he  should  be  recovered*  To  this  the 
second  person  is  appointed*  that  by  communion  with  him*  man  might  derive 
a  happiness*  and  be  brought  again  to  God.  But  since  man  was  bUnd  in  his 
understanding*  and  an  enemy  in  his  will  to  God*  there  must  be  the  exert- 
ing of  a  virtue  to  enlighten  his  mind,  and  bend  his  will  to  understand*  and 
accept  of  this  redemption.  And  this  work  is  assigned  to  the  third  person* 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

First*  It  was  not  congruous  that  the  Father  should  assume  human  nature* 
and  suffer  in  it  for  the  redemption  of  man.  He  was  first  in  order;  he  was 
the  lawgiver*  and  therefore  to  be  the  judge.  As  lawgiver*  it  was  not  con- 
venient he  should  stand  in  stead  of  the  law-breaker ;  and  as  a  judge*  it  was 
as  little  convenient  he  should  be  reputed  a  male&ctor.  That  he  who  had 
made  a  law  against  sin*  denounced  a  penalty  upon  the  commission  of  sin* 
and  whose  part  it  was  actually  to  punish  the  sinner*  should  become  sin  for 
the  wilful  transgressor  of  this  law*  he  being  the  rector*  how  could  he  be 
an  advocate  and  intercessor  to  himself?  How  could  he  be  the  judge  and 
the  sacrifice  ?  A  judge*  and  yet  a  mediator  to  himself  ?  If  he  had  been  the 
sacrifice*  there  must  be  some  person  to  examine  the  validity  of  it*  and  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  acceptance.  Was  it  agreeable  that  the  Son  should 
sit  upon  a  throne  of  judgment*  and  the  Father  stand  at  the  bar  and  be 
responsible  to  the  Son ;  that  the  Son  should  be  in  the  place  of  a  governor* 
and  the  Father  in  the  place  of  the  criminal;  that  the  Father  should  be 
bruised  by  the  Son,  as  the  Son  was  by  the  Father*  Isa.  liii.  10;  that  the 
Son  should  awaken  a  sword  against  the  Father*  as  the  Father  did  against 
the  Son*  Zech.  xiii.  7;  that  the  Father  should  be  sent  by  the  Son*  as  the 
Son  was  by  the  Father?  Mai.  ii.  1.  The  order  of  the  perscms  in  the  blessed 
Trinity  had  been  inverted  and  disturbed.  Had  the  Father  been  sent*  he  had 
not  been  first  in  order;  the  sender  is  before  the  person  sent.  As  the 
Father  begets,  and  the  Son  is  begotten*  John  i.  14*  so  the  Father  sends*  and 
the  Son  is  sent.     He  whose  order  is  to  send  cannot  properly  send  himself. 

Secondly*  Nor  was  it  congruous  that  the  Spirit  should  be  sent  upon  this 
affair.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  sent  to  redeem  us*  and  the  Son  to  apply 
that  redemption  to  us*  the  order  of  the  persons  had  also  been  inverted :  the 
Spirit  then,  who  was  third  in  order*  had  been  second  in  operation.  The 
Son  would  then  have  received  of  the  Spirit*  as  the  Spirit  doth  now  of  Christ* 
and  shews  unto  us*  John  xvi.  14.  As  the  Spirit  proceeded  frosa  the  Father 
and  the  Son*  so  the  proper  function  and  operation  of  it  was  in  order  after 
the  operations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Had  the  Spirit  been  sent  to 
redeem  us*  and  the  Son  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  to  apply  that 
redemption  to  us*  the  Son  in  his  acts  had  proceeded  from  (the  Father  and 
the  Spirit ;  the  Spirit*  as  sender*  had  been  in  order  before  the  Son :  whereas 
the  Spirit  is  called  '  the  Spirit  of  Christ*'  as  sent  by  Christ  horn  the  Father* 
GaL  iv.  6,  John  xv.  26 ;  but  as  the  order  of  the  works*  so  the  order  of  the 
.persons  is  preserved  in  their  several  operatioBS.  Creation*  and  a  law  to 
govern  the  creature*  precedes  redemption.    Nothing*  or  that  which  hath  no 
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being,  ia  not  capaUe  of  &  redeemed  being.  Redemption  fnpposeth  the 
eziBtenoe  and  the  misery  of  a  penon  redeemed.  As  creation  precedes 
redemption,  so  redemption  precedes  the  application  of  it.  As  redemption 
snpposeth  the  being  of  the  ereatnre,  so  application  of  redemption  snpposeth 
the  efficacy  of  redemption.  According  to  the  order  of  these  works  is  the 
order  of  the  operations  of  the  three  persons.  Creation  belongs  to  the  Father, 
the  first  person ;  redemption,  the  second  w<»k,  is  the  function  of  the  Son, 
the  second  person ;  application,  the  third  work,  is  Hixe  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  person.*  The  Father  orders  it,  the  Son  acts  it,  the  Holy 
Ghost  applies  it.  He  purifies  our  souls  to  understand,  beliere,  and  love 
these  mysteries.  He  forms  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  soul,  as  he  did  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  As  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  waters,  to  garnish  and  adorn  the  world,  after  the  matter  of  it  was 
formed.  Gen.  i.  2,  so  he  moves  upon  the  heart,  to  supple  it  to  a  compliance 
with  Christ,  and  draws  the  lineaments  of  the  new  creation  in  the  soul,  after 
the  foundation  is  laid. 

The  Son  pays  the  price  that  was  due  firom  us  to  God,  and  the  Spirit  is 
the  earnest  of  tiie  promises  of  life  and  glory  purchased  by  the  merit  of  that 
death.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Father,  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
law,  proposed  the  commands,  with  the  promises  and  threatenings,  to  the 
understandings  of  men ;  and  Christ,  under  the  dispensation  of  grace,  when 
he  was  upon  the  earth,  proposeth  the  gospel  as  the  means  of  salvation, 
exhorts  to  £uth  as  the  condition  of  salvation ;  but  it  was  neither  the  function 
of  the  one  or  the  other  to  display  such  an  efficacy  in  the  understanding  and 
will,  to  make  men  believe  and  obey,  and  therefore  there  were  such  few  con* 
versions  in  the  time  of  Christ  by  his  miracles.  But  this  work  was  reserved 
for  the  fuller  and  brighter  appearance  of  the  Spirit,  whose  office  it  was  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  necessity  of  a  Bedeemer,  because  of  their  lost 
condition ;  of  the  person  of  the  Bedeemer,  the  Son  of  God ;  of  the  sufficiency 
and  efficacy  of  redemption,  because  of  his  righteousness  and  acceptation  by 
the  Father.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  preparing  and  presenting  the 
olrjects,  and  then  in  making  impression  of  them  upon  the  subjects  he  intends. 
And  thus  is  the  order  of  the  three  persons  preserved. 

Thirdly,  The  second  person  had  the  greatest  congruity  to  this  work.  He 
by  whom  God  created  the  world  was  most  convenientiy  employed  in  restoring 
the  defaced  world :  who  more  fit  to  recover  it  from  its  lapsed  state  than  he 
that  had  erected  it  in  its  primitive  state  ?  Heb.  i.  2.  He  was  the  light  of 
men  in  creation,  John  i.  4,  and  therefore  it  was  most  reasonable  he  should  be 
the  light  of  men  in  redemption.  Who  fitter  to  reform  the  divine  image  than 
he  that  first  formed  it  ?  Who  fitter  to  speak  for  us  to  God,  than  he  who  was 
the  Word  ?  John  i.  1.  Who  could  better  intercede  with  the  Father  than  he 
who  was  the  (mly  begotten  and  beloved  Son  ?  Who  so  fit  to  redeem  the 
forfeited  inheritance  as  the  heir  of  all  things  ?  Who  fitter  and  better  to 
prevail  for  us  to  have  the  right  of  children  than  he  that  possessed  it  by 
nature  ?  We  fell  from  being  the  sons  of  God,  and  who  fitter  to  introduce  us 
into  an  adopted  state,  than  the  Son  of  God  ?  Herein  was  an  expression  of 
the  richer  grace,  because  the  first  sin  was  immediately  against  Uie  wisdom 
of  God,  by  an  ambitious  affectation  of  a  wisdom  equal  to  God,  that  that 
person,  who  was  the  wisdom  of  God,  should  be  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  ex* 
piation  of  the  sin  against  wisdom. 

Thirdly 9  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  whereby 
this  redemption  was  accomplished.  The  union  of  the  two  natures  was  the 
foundation  of  the  union  of  God  and  the  fallen  creature. 

*  Amyraut,  Moral*  torn.  v.  p.  478-480. 
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First,  The  nnion  itself  is  admirable :  the  word  is  made  flesh,  John  i.  14. 
One  equal  with  God,  in  the  fonn  of  a  servant,  Phil.  ii.  7.  When  the  apostle 
speaks  of '  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,'  he  speaks  *  the  wisdom  of  Gk>d  in  a 
mystery,'  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  That  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  angels, 
which  they  never  imagined  before  it  was  revealed,  which  perhaps  they  never 
knew  till  ihey  beheld  it.  I  am  sore,  under  the  law  the  figures  of  the  ohe- 
rubims  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary  with  their  faces  looking  towards  the 
propitiatory,  in  a  perpetual  posture  of  contemplation  and  admiration,  Exod. 
xxxvii.  9,  to  which  the  apostie  alludes,  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

Mysterious  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  unite  finite  and  infinite,  almightiness 
and  weakness,  immortality  and  mortality,  immutability  with  a  thing  subject 
to  change ;  to  have  a  nature  from  eternity,  and  yet  a  nature  subject  to  the 
revolutions  of  time ;  a  nature  to  make  a  law,  and  a  nature  to  be  subjected  to 
the  law;  to  be  God  blessed  for  ever  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  an 
infant  exposed  to  calamities  firom  the  womb  of  his  mother :  terms  seeming 
most  distant  irom  union,  most  iucapable  of  conjunction,  to  shake  hands 
together,  to  be  most  intimately  conjoined ;  glory  and  vileness,  fulness  and 
emptiness,  heaven  and  earth ;  the  creature  with  the  Creator ;  he  that  made 
all  things,  in  one  person  with  a  nature  that  is  made ;  Immanuel,  God  and 
man  in  one ;  that  which  is  most  spiritual  to  partake  of  that  which  is  carnal 
flesh  and  blood,  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  one  with  the  Father  in  his  Godhead,  one  with 
us  in  his  manhood ;  the  Godhead  to  be  in  him  in  the  fullest  perfection,  and 
the  manhood  in  the  greatest  purity ;  the  creature  one  with  the  Creator,  and 
the  Creator  one  with  the  creature.  Thus  is  the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of 
God  declared  in  the  Word  being  made  flesh. 

Secondly,  In  the  manner  of  this  union.  A  union  of  two  natures,  yet  no 
natural  union.  It  transcends  all  the  unions  visible  among  creatures  ;*  it  is 
not  like  the  union  of  stones  in  a  building,  or  of  two  pieces  of  timber  fastened 
together,  which  touch  one  another  only  in  their  superficies  and  outside* 
without  any  intimacy  with  one  another.  By  such  a  kind  of  union,  God  would 
not  be  man :  the  Word  could  not  so  be  made  flesh ;  nor  is  it  union  of  parts 
to  the  whole,  as  the  members  and  the  body ;  the  members  are  parts,  the 
body  is  the  whole ;  for  the  whole  results  from  the  parts,  and  depends  upon 
the  parts ;  but  Christ  being  God,  is  independent  upon  anything.  The  parts 
are  in  order  of  nature  before  the  whole,  but  nothing  can  be  in  order  of  nature 
before  God.  Nor  is  it  as  the  union  of  two  liquors,  as  when  wine  and  water 
are  mixed  together,  for  they  are  so  incorporated,  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  another ;  no  man  can  tell  which  particle  is  wine,  and  which  is  water. 
But  the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  are  distinguishable  from  the  properties 
of  the  human.  Nor  is  it  as  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  so  as  that  the  Deity 
is  the  form  of  the  humanity,  as  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body ;  for  as 
the  soul  is  but  a  part  of  the  man,  so  the  divinity  would  be  then  but  a  part 
of  the  humanity ;  and  as  a  form,  or  the  soul,  is  in  a  state  of  imperfection 
without  that  which  it  is  to  inform ;  so  the  divinity  of  Christ  would  have  been 
imperfect  till  it  had  assumed  the  humanity ;  and  so  the  perfection  of  an 
eternal  Deity  would  have  depended  on  a  creature  of  time. 

This  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  is  incomprehensible ;  and  it  is  a  mys- 
tery we  cannot  arrive  to  the  top  of,  how  the  divine  nature,  which  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  united  to  the  human 
nature,  without  its  being  said  that  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were 
united  to  the  flesh ;  but  the  Scripture  doth  not  encourage  any  such  notion : 
it  speaks  only  of  the  Word,  the  person  of  the  Word  being  made  flesh ;  and 
in  his  being  made  flesh,  distinguisheth  him  from  the  Father,  as  *  the  only 

*  Savana,  Trinmp.  Gmcia,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  211. 
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begotten  of  the  Father/  Jdm  i.  14.    The  person  of  the  Son  was  the  term 
of  this  union. 

1st,  This  nnion  doth  not  eonfoond  the  properties  of  the  Deity,  and  those 
of  the  humanity.  They  remain  distinct  and  entire  in  each  other.  The 
Deity  is  not  ohamged  into  flesh,  nor  the  flesh  transformed  into  God.  They 
are  distinct  and  yet  united ;  they  are  conjoined,  and  yet  unmixed  ;  the  dues 
of  either  nature  are  preserved.  It  is  impossible  that  the  majesty  of  the 
divinity  can  receive  an  alteration.  It  is  as  impossible  that  the  meanness  of 
the  humanity  can  receive  the  impressions  of  the  Deity,  so  as  to  be  changed 
into  it ;  and  a  creature  be  metamorphosed  into  the  Creator,  and  temporary 
flesh  become  eternal,  and  finite  mount  up  into  infinity.  As  the  soul  and 
body  are  united,  and  make  one  person,  yet  the  soul  is  not  changed  into  the 
perfections  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  into  the  perfections  of  the  soul.  There 
is  a  change  made  in  the  humanity  by  being  advanced  to  a  more  excellent 
union,  but  not  in  the  Deity ;  as  a  change  is  made  in  the  air,  when  it  is 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  not  in  the  sun,  which  communicates  that  brightness 
to  ^e  air.  Athanasias  makes  the  burning  bush  to  be  a  type  of  Christ's 
incarnation,  Exod.  iii.  2,  the  fire  signifying  the  divine  nature,  and  the 
bush  the  human.  The  bush  is  a  branch  springing  up  from  the  earth,  and 
the  fire  descends  from  heaven ;  as  the  bush  was  united  to  the  fire,  yet  was 
not  hurt  by  the  flame,  nor  converted  into  fire,  there  remained  a  diflerenee 
between  the  bosh  and  the  fire,  yet  the  properties  of  the  fire  shined  in  the 
bush,  so  that  the  whole  bush  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  So  in  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  the  human  nature  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the  divine,  nor  changed 
into  it,  nor  confounded  with  it ;  but  so  united,  that  the  properties  of  both 
remain  firm,  two  are  so  become  one  that  they  remain  two  still.  One  person 
in  two  natures,  containing  the  glorious  perfections  of  the  divine,  and  the 
weaknesses  of  Uie  human.  The  fulness  of  the  Deity  dwells  bodily  in  Christ, 
Col.  ii.  9. 

2dly,  The  divine  nature  is  united  to  every  part  of  the  humanity,  the 
whole  divinity  to  the  whole  humanity ;  so  that  no  part  but  may  be  said 
to  be  the  member  of  God,  as  well  as  tiie  blood  is  said  to  be  the  blood  of 
God,  Acts  XX.  28.  By  the  same  reason  it  may  be  said,  the  hand  of  God, 
the  eye  of  God,  the  arm  of  God.  As  God  is  infinitely  present  everywhere, 
so  as  to  be  excluded  from  no  place,  so  is  the  Deity  hypostatically  eveiy- 
wheze  in  the  humanity,  not  excluded  fromj  any  part  of  it,  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  every  part  of  the  air,  as  a  sparkling  splendour  in  every  part  of  the 
diamond.  Therefore  it  is  concluded  by  all  that  acknowledge  the  deity  of 
Christ,  that  when  his  soul  was  separated  from  the  body,  the  deity,  re- 
mained united  both  to  soul  and  body,  as  light  doth  in  every  part  of  a  broken 
eiystaL 

Sdly,  Therefore  perpetually  united:  Col.  ii.  9,  The  'frdness  of  the 
Gk)dhead  dwells  in  him  bodily.'  It  dwells  in  him,  not  lodges  in  him  as  a 
traveller  in  an  inn,  it  resides  in  him  as  a  fixed  habitation.  As  God  describes 
the  perpetuity  of  his  presence  in  the  ark  by  his  habitation  or  dwelling  in  it, 
Exod.  xxix.  45,  so  doth  the  apostle  the  inseparable  duration  of  the  Deity  in 
the  humanity,  and  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  humanity  with  the  Deity. 
It  was  united  on  earth,  it  remains  united  in  heaven.  It  was  not  an  image  or 
an  apparition,  as  the  tongues  wherein  the  Spirit  came  upon  the  apostle  were  a 
temporazy  representation,  not  a  thing  united  perpetually  to  the  person  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

4tthfy,  It  was  a  personal  union.  It  was  not  an  union  of  persons,  though 
it  was  a  personal  union.  So  Davenant  expounds.  Col.  ii.  9,  Christ  did 
not  take  the  person  of  man,  but  the  nature  of  man,  into  subsistence  with 
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himself.  The  body  and  sonl  of  Christ  were  not  united  in  themselves,  had 
no  sabsistence  in  themselves,  till  they  were  nnited  to  the  person  of  the  Son 
of  God.  If  the  person  of  a  man  were  nnited  to  him,  the  human  nature  would 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  person  so  united  to  him,  and  not  the  natnre  of 
the  Son  of  God :  Heb.  ii.  14,  16,  *  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same, 
that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil.  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on 
him  the  seed  of  Abraham.'  He  took  flesh  and  blood  to  be  his  own  natnre, 
perpetually  to  subsist  in  the  person  of  the  Afy*^,  which  must  be  by  a  per* 
sonal  union,  or  no  way ;  the  deity  united  to  the  humanity,  and  both 
natures  to  be  one  person.  This  is  the  mysterious  and  manifoM  wisdom  of 
God. 

Thirdly,  The  end  of  this  union. 

Istf  He  was  hereby  fitted  to  be  mediator.  He  hath  aomeihing  like  to 
man,  and  something  like  to  God.  If  he  were  in  all  things  only  like  to  man, 
he  would  be  at  a  distance  from  God.  If  he  were  in  all  things  only  like  to 
God,  he  would  be  at  a  distance  from  man.  He  is  a  true  mediator  between 
mortal  sinners  and  the  immortal  righteous  one.  He  was  near  to  us  by  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  near  to  God  by  the  perfections  of  the  divine ; 
as  near  to  God  in  his  nature,  as  to  us  in  ours ;  as  near  to  us  in  our  nature 
as  he  is  to  God  in  the  divine.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  the  Deity,  but  he 
possesses ;  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  haman  natnre,  but  he  is  clothed  with. 
He  had  both  the  nature  which  had  ofiended,  and  thai  nature  which  was 
offended ;  a  natnre  to  please  God,  and]  a  nature  to  pleasure  us ;  a  nature 
whereby  he  experimentally  knew  the  excellency  of  Ck>d,  which  was  ix^nred, 
and  understood  the  glory  due  to  him,  and  consequently  the  greatness  of  the 
offence,  which  was  to  be  measured  by  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  a 
nature  whereby  he  might  be  sensible  of  the  miseries  contracted  by,  and 
endure  the  calamities  due  to,  the  offender,  that  he  might  both  have  compas- 
sion on  him,  and  make  due  satisfaction  for  him.  He  had  two  distinct 
natures,  capable  of  the  affections  and  sentiments  of  the  two  persons  he  was 
to  accord  ;  he  was  a  just  judge  of  the  rights  of  the  one,  and  the  demerit  of 
the  other.*  He  could  not  havd  this  full  and  perfect  understanding,  if  he 
did  not  possess  the  perfections  of  the  one,  and  the  qualities  of  the  other. 
The  one  fitted  him  for  '  things  appertaining  to  God,'  Heb.  v.  1,  and  the 
other  frimished  him  with  a  sense  of  the  *  infimities  of  man,'  Heb.  iv.  16. 

2i/y,  He  was  hereby  fitted  for  the  working  out  the  happiness  of  man. 
A  divine  nature  to  communicate  to  man,  and  a  human  natnre  to  carry  np 
to  God. 

1st,  He  had  a  nature  whereby  to  suffer  for  us,  and  a  nature  whereby  to 
be  meritorious  in  those  sufferings  ;  a  natnre  to  make  him  capable  to  bear 
the  penalty,  and  a  natnre  to  make  his  sufferings  sufficient  for  all  that  em« 
braced  him  ;  a  nature  capable  to  be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  divine  wrath, 
and  another  natnre  uncapable  to  be  crushed  by  *  the  weight,  or  consumed 
by  the  heat  of  it :  a  human  nature  to  suffer,  and  stand  a  sacrifice  in  the 
stead  of  man  ;  a  divine  nature  to  sanctify  these  sufferings,  and  fill  the  nostrils 
of  God  with  a  sweet  savour,  and*  thereby  atone  his  wrath ;  the  one  to  bear 
the  stroke  due  to  us,  and  the  other  to  add  merit  to  his  snfferings  for  us. 
Had  he  not  been  man,  he  could  not  have  filled  our  phMse  in  suffering ;  and 
could  he  otherwise  have  suffered,  his  sufferings  had  not  been  applicable  to 
ns  ;  and  had  he  not  been  God,  his  sufferings  had  not  been  meritoriously  and 
fruitfully  applicable.    Had  not  his  blood  been  the  blood  of  God,.it  had  been 

*  Gomb.  de  reUg.  p.  42. 
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of  M  little  adTuitage  as  the  Uood  of  an  ordinary  man,  or  the  blood  of  the 
kgal  Baorifieea,  Heb.  ix.  12.  Nothing  less  than  God  eonld  have  satisfied 
God  for  the  VDJaty  done  by  man.  Nothing  less  than  God  eonld  have  connter* 
Tailed  the  torments  dne  to  the  offending  creature.  Nothing  less  than  GkkL 
eonld  have  rescued  us  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jailor,  too  powerful  for  us. 

2dlyy  He  had  therefore  a  nature  to  be  compassionate  to  us,  and  victorious 
for  ns ;  a  nature  sensibly  to  oompassionate  us,  and  another  nature  to 
render  those  compassions  effectual  for  our  relief;  he  had  the  compassions 
of  our  nature  to  pity  us,  and  the  patience  of  the  divine  nature  to  bear  with 
us.  He  hath  the  s^eetions  of  a  man  to  us,  and  the  power  of  a  God  for  us  ; 
a  nature  to  discern  the  devil  for  us,  and  another  nature  to  be  sensible  of 
the  working  of  the  devil  in  us,  and  against  us.  If  he  had  been  only  God, 
he  would  not  have  had  an  experimental  sense  of  our  misery ;  and  if  he  had 
been  only  man,  he  eonld  not  have  vanquished  our  enemies.  Had  he  been 
only  God,  he  could  not  have  died ;  and  had  he  been  only  man,  he  could  not 
have  conquered  death. 

8dly,  A  nature  efficaciously  to  instruct  us.  As  man,  he  was  to  instruct 
us  sensibly ;  as  God,  he  was  to  instruct  us  infallibly.  A  nature  whereby 
he  might  converse  with  us,  and  a  nature  whereby  he  might  influence  us  in 
those  convenes.  A  human  mouth  to  minister  instructions  to  man,  and  a 
diviiie  power  to  imprint  it  with  efficacy. 

4thly,  A  nature  to  be  a  pattern  to  us.  A  pattern  of  grace  as  man,  as 
Adam  was  to  have  been  to  his  posterity.  A  divine  nature  shining  in  the 
human,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  in  the  glass  of  our  flesh,  that  he 
might  be  a  perfect  copy  for  our  imitation:  Col.  i.  15,  'The  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  and  the  first-bom  of  every  creature*  in  conjunction.*  The 
virtues  of  the  Deity  are  sweetened  and  tempered  by  the  union  with  the 
humanity,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  by  shining  through  a  coloured  glass, 
which  condescends  more  to  the  weakness  of  our  eye. 

Thus  the  perfections  of  the  invisible  God,  breddng  through  the  first-bom 
of  every  ereature,  glittering  in  Christ's  created  state,  became  more  sensible 
for  eontemplation  by  our  mind,  and  more  imitable  for  conformity  in  our 
practiee. 

6thly,  A  nature  to  be  a  ground  of  confidence  in  our  approach  to  God.  A 
nature  wherein  we  may  behold  him,  and  wherein  we  may  approach  to  him ; 
a  nature  for  our  comfort,  and  a  nature  for  our  confidence.  Had  he  been 
only  man,  he  had  been  too  feeble  to  assure  us ;  and  had  he  been  only  God, 
he  had  been  too  high  to  attract  us ;  but  now  we  are  allured  by  his  human 
nature,  and  assured  by  bis  divine,  in  our  drawing  near  to  heaven.  Ck)m- 
munion  with  God  was  desired  by  us,  but  our  guilt  stifled  our  hopes,  and 
the  infinite  excellency  of  the  divine  nature  would  have  damped  our  hopes  of 
speeding ;  but  since  these  two  natures,  so  far  distant,  are  met  in  a  marriage- 
Imot,  we  have  a  ground  of  hope,  nay,  an  earnest  that  the  Creator  and  believ- 
ing  creature  shall  meet  and  converse  together. 

And  since  our  sins  are  expiated  by  the  death  of  the  human  nature  in 
conjunction  with  the  divine,  our  guilt,  upon  believing,  shall  not  hinder  us 
from  this  comfortable  approach.  Had  he  been  only  man,  he  could  not  have 
assured  ns  an  approach  to  God ;  had  he  been  only  God,  his  justice  would 
not  have  admitted  us  to  approach  to  him ;  he  had  been  too  terrible  for  guilty 
persons,  and  too  holy  for  polluted  persons  to  come  near  to  him ;  but  by  being 
made  man,  his  justice  is  tempered;  and  by  his  being  God  and  mui,  his  mercy 
is  insured.  A  human  nature  he  had,  one  with  us,  that  we  might  be  related 
to  God  as  one  with  him. 

^  Amyraut,  Moral,  torn.  v.  p*  468,  469. 
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6thlj,  A  nature  to  derive  all  good  to  ns.  Had  he  not  been  man,  we  had 
had  no  share  or  pait  in  him ;  a  satisfaction  by  him  had  not  been  imputed  to 
ns.  If  he  were  not  God,  he  could  not  communicate  to  us  divine  graces  and 
eternal  happiness,  he  could  not  have  had  power  to  convey  so  great  a  good 
to  us  had  he  been  only  man ;  and  he  could  not  have  done  it,  according  to 
the  rule  of  inflexible  righteousness,  had  he  been  only  God.  As  man,  he  is 
the  way  of  conveyance ;  as  God,  he  is  the  spring  of  conveyance.  From 
this  grace  of  union,  and  the  grace  of  unction,  we  find  rivers  of  waters  flow- 
ing to  '  make  glad  the  city  of  God.'  Believers  are  his  branches,  and  draw 
sap  from  him  as  he  is  their  root  in  his  human  nature,  and  have  an  endless 
duration  of  it  from  his  divine.  Had  he  not  been  man,  he  had  not  been  in 
a  state  to  obey  the  law ;  had  he  not  been  God  as  well  as  man,  his  obedience 
could  not  have  been  valuable  to  be  imputed  to  us. 

How  should  this  mystery  be  studied  by  us,  which  would  afford  us  both 
admiration  and  content  1  admiration  in  the  incomprehensibleness  of  it,  con- 
tentment in  the  fitness  of  the  mediator.  By  this  wisdom  of  God  we  receive 
the  props  of  our  faith,  and  the  firuits  of  joy  and  peace.  Wisdom  consists 
in  choosing  fit  means,  and  conducting  them  in  such  a  method  as  may  reach 
with  good  success  the  variety  of  marks  which  are  aimed  at  Thus  hath  the 
wisdom  of  God  set  forth  a  mediator  suited  to  our  wants,  fitted  for  our 
supplies,  and  ordered  so  the  whole  affair  by  the  union  of  these  two  natures 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  that  there  could  be  no  disappointment  by 
all  the  bustle  hell  and  hellish  instruments  could  raise  against  it. 

Fourthly,  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  this  way  of  redemption,  in  vindi- 
cating the  honour  and  righteousness  of  the  law,  both  as  to  precept  and  penalty. 
The  first  and  irreversible  design  of  the  law  was  obedience ;  the  penalty  of 
the  law  had  only  entrance  upon  transgression ;  obedience  was  the  design^ 
and  the  penalty  was  added  to  enforce  ihe  observation  of  the  precept :  Gen. 
ii.  17,  '  Thou  shalt  not  eat,*  there  is  the  precept;  '  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  die,*  there  is  the  pendty.  Obedience  was  our  debt  to 
the  law  as  creatures,  punishment  was  due  from  the  law  to  us  as  sinners. 
We  were  bound  to  endure  the  penalty  for  our  first  transgression,  but  the 
penalty  did  not  cancel  the  bond  of  future  obedience.  The  penalty  had  not 
been  incurred  without  transgressing  the  precept,  yet  the  precept  was  not 
abrogated  by  enduring  the  penalty.  Since  man  so  soon  revolted,  and  by 
his  revolt  fell  under  the  threatening,  the  justice  of  the  law  had  been 
honoured  by  man's  sufferings,  but  the  holiness  and  equity  of  the  law  had 
been  honoured  by  man's  obedience.  The  wisdom  of  God  finds  out  a 
medium  to  satisfy  both :  the  justice  of  the  law  is  preserved  in  the  execution 
of  the  penalty,  and  the  holiness  of  the  law  is  honoured  in  the  observance  of 
the  precept. 

The  life  of  our  Saviour  is  a  conformity  to  the  precept,  and  his  death  is  a 
conformity  to  the  penalty ;  the  precepts  are  exactly  performed,  and  the  curse 
punctually  executed,  by  a  voluntary  observing  the  one,  and  a  voluntary  under- 
going the  other.  It  is  obeyed  as  if  it  had  not  been  transgressed,  and  executed 
as  if  it  had  not  been  obeyed. 

It  became  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  holiness  of  God,  as  the  rector  of  the 
world,  to  exact  it,  Heb.  ii.  10 ;  and  it  became  the  holiness  of  the  mediator 
to  fulfil  all  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  Bom.  viii.  8,  Mat.  iii.  15.  And 
thus  the  honour  of  the  law  was  vindicated  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  The  trans- 
gression of  the  law  was  condemned  in  the  flesh  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  was  fulfilled  in  his  person ;  and  both  these  acts  of 
obedience,  being  counted  as  one  righteousness,  and  imputed  to  the  believing 
sinner,  rendered  him  a  subject  to  the  law,  both  in  its  preceptive  and  mina- 
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toiy  part.  By  Adam's  sLofbl  acting  we  were  made  sinners,  and  by  Chiist's 
rigfaieoos  acting  we  are  made  righteous :  Bom.  t.  19,  *  As  by  one  man's  dis- 
obedience many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many 
be  made  righteoos.'  The  law  was  obeyed  by  him,  that  *  the  righteousness 
of  it  might  be  fulfilled  in  as,'  Bom.  Tiii.  4.  It  is  not  fulfilled  in  us,  or  in 
our  actions,  by  inherency,  but  fulfilled  in  us  by  imputation  of  that  righteous- 
ness which  was  exactly  fulfilled  by  another.  As  he  died  for  us,  and  rose 
again  for  us,  so  he  lived  for  us.  The  commands  of  the  law  were  as  well 
observed  for  us,  as  the  threatenings  of  the  law  were  endured  for  us.  This 
justification  of  a  sinner,  with  the  preservation  of  the  holiness  of  the  law  in 
truth,  in  the  inward  parts,  in  sincerity  of  intention  as  well  as  the  conformity 
in  action,  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  gospel  wisdom  which  David  desires  to 
know :  Ps.  11.  6,  '  Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in  the 
hidden  part  thou  shalt  make  me  to  know  wisdom ;'  or,  as  some  render  it, 
*  the  hidden  things  of  wisdom.'  Not  an  inherent  wisdom  in  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  sin,  which  he  had  confessed  before,  but  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  providing  a  medicine,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  holiness  of  the  law  in  the 
observance  of  it  in  truth,  and  the  averting  the  judgment  due  to  the  sinner. 
In  and  by  this  way,  methodised  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  all  doubts  and 
troubles  are  discharged.  Naturally,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  law  to  behold 
its  holiness  and  justice,  and  then  of  our  hearts,  to  see  the  contrariety  in 
them  to  the  command,  and  the  pollution  repugnant  to  its  holiness,  and  after 
this  cast  our  eyes  upward  and  behold  a  flaming  sword  edged  with  curses  and 
wrath,  is  there  any  matter  but  that  of  terror  afforded  by  any  of  these  ?  But 
when  we  behold  in  the  life  of  Christ  a  conformity  to  the  mandatory  part  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  cross  of  Christ  a  sustaining  the  minatory  part  of  the  law, 
this  wisdom  of  God  gives  a  well-grounded  and  rational  dismiss  to  all  the 
horrors  that  can  seize  upon  us. 

Fifthly y  The  wisdom  of  God  in  redemption  is  visible  in  manifesting  two 
contraiy  affections  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  act :  the  greatest  hatred  of  sin, 
and  the  greatest  love  to  the  sinner.  In  this  way  he  punishes  the  sin  without 
mining  tiie  sinner,  and  repairs  the  ruins  of  the  sinner  without  indulging  the 
sin.  Here  is  eternal  love  and  eternal  hatred ;  a  condemning  the  sin  to  what 
it  merited,  and  an  advancing  the  sinner  to  what  he  could  not  expect. 
Herein  is  the  choicest  love  and  the  deepest  hatred  manifest ;  an  implacable- 
ness  against  the  sin,  and  a  placableness  to  the  sinner.  His  hatred  of  sin 
hath  been  discovered  in  other  ways:  in  punishing  the  devil  without  remedy; 
sentencing  man  to  an  expulsion  from  psradise,  though  seduced  by  another ; 
in  accursing  the  serpent,  an  irrational  creature,  though  but  a  misguided 
instrument.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  threatenings  declare  his  loathing  of 
sin,  and  the  sprinklings  of  his  judgments  in  the  world,  and  the  hotrible 
expectations  of  terrified  consciences,  confirm  it.  But  what  are  all  these 
testimonies  to  the  highest  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  given,  in  the  sheath- 
ing the  sword  of  his  wrath  in  the  heart  of  his  Son  1  If  a  father  should 
order  his  son  to  take  a  mean  garb  below  his  dignity,  order  him  to  be  dragged 
to  prison,  seem  to  throw  off  all  affection  of  a  father  for  the  severity  of  a 
judge,  condemn  lus  son  to  a  horrible  death,  be  a  sp^tator  of  his  bleeding 
condition,  withhold  his  hand  firom  assuaging  his  misery,  regard  it  rather 
with  joy  than  sorrow,  give  him  a  bitter  cup  to  drink,  and  stand  by  to  see 
him  drink  it  off  to  the  bottom,  dregs  and  all,  and  flash  frowns  in  his  face  all 
the  while,  and  this  not  for  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  the  rebellion  of  some 
subjects  he  undertook  for,  and  that  the  offenders  might  have  a  pardon  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  the  son,  the  sufferer,  all  this  would  evidence  his  detestation 
of  the  rebellion,  and  his  affection  to  the  rebels ;  his  hatred  to  their  crime, 
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and  his  love  to  their  welfare.  This  did  6k>d  do :  he  delivered  Christ  np  for 
our  offences,  Bom.  viii.  82;  the  Father  gave  him  the  cnp,  John  zviii.  18 ; 
the  Lord  braised  him  with  pleasure,  Isa.  liii.  10,  and  that  for  sin.  He 
transferred  upon  the  shoolders  of  his  Son  the  pain  we  had  merited,  that  the 
criminal  might  be  restored  to  the  place  he  had  forfeited.  He  hates  the  sin 
80  as  to  condemn  it  for  ever,  and  wrap  it  np  in  the  corse  he  had  threatened, 
and  loves  the  sinner  believing  and  repenting,  so  as  to  mount  him  to  an 
expectation  of  a  happiness  exceeding  the  first  state  both  in  glory  and  per* 
petaity.  Instead  of  an  earthly  paradise,  lays  the  foundation  of  an  heavenly 
mansion,  brings  forth  a  weight  of  glory  from  a  weight  of  misery,  separates 
the  comfortable  light  of  the  sun  from  the  scorching  heat  we  had  deserved 
at  his  hands.  Thus  hath  God^s  hatred  of  sin  been  manifested.  He  is  at  an 
eternal  defiance  with  sin,  yet  nearer  in  alliance  with  the  sinnw  than  he  was 
before  the  revolt;  as  if  man's  miserable  fidl  had  endeared  him  to  the  Judge. 
This  is  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  grace  wherein  Gk>d  hath  abounded, 
Eph.  i.  8 ;  a  wisdom  in  twisting  the  happy  restoration  of  the  broken  amity 
with  an  everlasting  corse  upon  that  which  made  the  bleach,  both  upon  sin 
the  cause,  and  upon  Satan  the  seducer  to  it.  Thus  is  hatred  and  love  in 
their  highest  glory  manifested  together:  hatred  to  sin,  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  more  than  if  the  torments  of  hell  had  been  undergone  by  the  sinner; 
and  love  to  the  sinner,  more  than  if  he  had,  by  an  absolute  and  simple 
bounty,  bestowed  upon  him  the  possession  of  heaven ;  because  the  gift  of 
his  Son  for  such  an  end  is  a  greater  token  of  his  boundless  affections  than  a 
reinstating  man  in  paradise.  Thus  is  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  redemp- 
tion ;  consuming  the  sin,  and  recovering  the  sinner. 

Sixthly,  The  wisdom  of  God  is  evident  in  overturning  the  devil's  empire 
by  the  nature  he  had  vanquished,  and  by  ways  quite  contrary  to  what  that 
malicious  spirit  coold  imagine.  The  devil,  indeed,  read  his  own  doom  in 
the  first  promise,  and  foond  his  roin  resolved  opon  by  the  means  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  hot  by  what  seed  was  not  so  easily  known  to  him  ;*  and  the 
methods  whereby  it  was  to  be  brooght  aboot  was  a  mystery  kept  secret 
firom  the  malicious  devils,  since  it  was  not  discovered  to  the  obedient  angels. 
He  might  know  from  Isaiah  liii.  that  the  Redeemer  was  assured  to  divide 
the  spoil  with  the  strong,  rescue  a  part  of  the  lost  creation  out  of  his  hands ; 
and  that  this  was  to  be  effected  by  making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  But 
could  he  imagine  which  way  his  soul  was  to  be  made  such  an  offering  ?  He 
shrewdly  suspected  Christ,  just  after  his  inauguration  into  his  office  by  bap- 
tism, to  be  the  Son  of  Gt>d ;  but  did  he  ever  dream  that  the  Messiah,  by 
dying  as  a  repoted  malefactor,  shoold  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the 
sin  the  devil  had  introduced  by  his  subtilty  ?  Did  he  ever  imagine  a  cross 
should  dispossess  him  of  his  crown,  and  that  dying  groans  should  wrest  the 
victory  out  of  his  hands  ? 

He  was  conquered  by  that  nature  he  had  cast  headlong  into  ruin.  A 
woman,  by  his  sobtilty,  was  the  occasion  of  oor  death ;  and  woman,  by  the 
condoct  of  the  only  wise  God,  brings  forth  the  aothor  of  our  life  and  the 
conqueror  of  our  enemies.  The  flesh  of  the  old  Adam  had  infected  us,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  new  Adam  cures  us :  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  <  By  .man  came  death ; 
by  man  also  came  the  resurrection  firom  the  dead.'  We  are  killed  by  the 
old  Adam,  and  raised  by  the  new ;  as  among  the  Israelites,  a  fiery  serpent 
gave  the  wound,  and  a  brazen  serpent  administers  tiie  cure.  The  nature 
that  was  deceived  brniseth  the  deceiver,  and  razeth  up  the  foondationa  of 

*  And  indeed  the  heathen  oracles,  managed  by  the  devils,  declared  that  they  were 
not  long  to  hold  their  sceptre  in  the  world,  but  the  Hebrew  child  should  vanquish 
them. 
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his  kiDgdom.  Satan  is  defeated  by  the  counsels  he  took  to  seenre  his  pos- 
session, and  loses  the  Tiotory  by  the  same  means  whereby  he  thought  to 
preserve  it. 

His  tempting  the  Jews  to  the  sin  of  orocifying  the  Son  of  God,  had  a 
oontrazy  success  to  his  tempting  Adam  to  eat  of  the  tree.  The  first  death 
he  brought  upon  Adam  mined  us,  and  the  death  he  brought  by  his  instru- 
ments upon  tiie  second  Adam  restored  us.  By  a  tree,  if  one  may  so  say^ 
he  had  triumphed  over  the  world,  and  by  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  one  hanging 
upon  a  tree,  he  is  discharged  of  his  power  over  us :  Heb.  ii.  14,  '  Through 
death  he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.*  And  thus  the  devil 
rains  his  own  kingdom  while  he  thinks  to  confirm  and  enlarge  it,  and  is 
defeated  by  his  own  policy,  whereby  he  thought  to  continue  the  world  under 
his  .chains,  and  deprive  the  Creator  of  the  world  of  his  purposed  honour. 
What  deeper  counsel  could  he  resolve  upon  for  his  own  security,  than  to  be 
instmmMital  in  the  death  of  him  who  was  God,  the  terror  of  the  devil  him- 
self, and  to  bring  the  Eedeemer  of  the  world  to  expire  with  disgrace  in  the 
sight  of  a  multitude  of  men  1  Thus  did  the  wisdom  of  God  shine  forth  in 
restoring  us  by  methods  seemingly  repugnant  to  the  end  he  aimed  at,  and 
above  the  suspicion  of  a  sublde  devil,  whom  he  intended  to  baffle. 

Could  he  imagine  that  we  should  be  healed  by  stripes,  quickened  by  death; 
purified  by  blood,  crowned  by  a  cross,  advanced  to  the  highest  honoor  by 
the  lowest  humility,  comforted  by  sorrows,  glorified  by  disgrace,  absolved  by 
condemnation,  and  made  rich  by  poverty  ?  That  the  sweetest  honey  should 
at  once  sprii^  out  of  the  bellj  of  a  dead  lion,  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Hving  Gk>d  ?  How  wonderful  is  this  wisdom  of 
God  1  That  the  seed  of  the  woman,  bom  of  a  mean  virgin,  brought  forth 
in  a  stable,  spending  his  days  in  affliction,  misery,  and  poverty,  without  any 
pomp  and  splendour,  passing  some  time  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  Mark  vi.  6, 
with  carpenter's  tools,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  horrible  and  disgraceful 
death,  should  by  this  way  puU  down  the  gates  of  hell,  subvert  the  kingdom 
of  the  devil,  and  be  the  hammer  to  break  in  pieces  that  power  whidii  he  had 
so  long  exercised  over  the  world  1  Thus  became  he  the  author  of  our  life, 
by  being  bound  for  a  while  in  the  chains  of  death,  and  arrived  to  a  princi- 
pality over  the  most  malicious  powers  by  being  a  priscmer  for  us,  and  the 
anvil  of  their  ra^  and  fury. 

Seventhly,  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  giving  us  this  way  the  surest 
ground  of  comfort,  and  the  strongest  incentive  to  obedience.  The  rebel  is 
reconciled,  and  the  rebellion  shamed ;  God  is  propitiated  and  the  sinner  sancti- 
fied, by  the  same  blood.  What  can  more  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  c(»i- 
fidsnee  than  God's  richest  gift  to  us  ?  What  can  more  inflame  our  love  to 
him  than  our  recovery  from  death  by  the  oblation  of  his  Son  to  misery  and 
death  for  us  ?  It  doth  as  much  engage  our  duty  as  seenre  our  happiness. 
It  presents  God  glorious  and  gracious,  and  therefore  every  way  fit  to  be 
trasted  in  regard  of  the  inters^  of  his  own  glory  in  it,  and  in  regard  of  the 
efiusions  of  his  grace  by  it.  It  renders  the  creature  obliged  in  tile  highest 
manner,  and  so  awakens  his  industry  to  the  strictest  and  noblest  obedience. 
Nothizig  so  efiectual  as  a  cracified  Christ  to  wean  us  ficom  sin  and  stifle  all 
jDotioas  of  do^Mur,  a  means,  in  regard  of  the  justiee  signalised  in  it,  to  make 
jaan  to  hate  the  sin  which  had  mined  him,  and  a  means,  in  regard  of  the 
hnre  expressed,  to  make  him  delight  in  that  law  he  had  violated.  2  Cor. 
▼•  14»  U, '  The  love  of  Christ,*  ai^  the>efior«  tlM  love  ef  God  expressed  in 
it»  '  oonstrains  us  no  lomgw  to  live  to  oorselvea.' 

l<ty  It  is  a  ground  of  the  highert  comfort  and  confidence  in  God^ 
Siaoe  he  hatl^ipven  such  an  evidence  of  his  impartial  truth  to  his  thzeaten- 

voii.  n.  B 
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ing  for  the  hononr  of  hiB  jostice,  we  need  not  question  bat  he  will  be  as 
pnnctaal  to  his  promise  for  the  hononr  of  his  meroy.  It  is  a  ground  of 
confidence  in  God,  since  he  hath  redeemed  us  in  such  a  way  as  glorifies  the 
steadiness  of  his  veracity,  as  well  as  the  seyerity  of  his  justice ;  we  may  well 
trust  him  for  the  performance  of  his  promise,  since  we  have  experience  of 
the  execution  of  his  threatening ;  his  mercifhl  truth  will  as  much  engage 
him  to  accomplish  the  one,  as  lus  just  truth  did  to  inflict  the  other.  The 
goodness  which  shone  forth  in  wedcer  rays  in  the  creation,  breaks  out  with 
stronger  beams  in  redemption.  And  the  mercy  which  before  the  appearance 
of  Christ  was  manifested  in  some  small  riTulets,  diffuseth  himself  like  a 
boundless  ocean.  That  God  that  was  our  creator  is  our  redeemer,  the 
*  repairer  of  our  breaches,  and  the  restorer  of  our  paths  to  dwell  in,*  and  the 
plenteous  redemption  firom  all  iniquity,  manifested  in  the  incarnation  and 
passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  much  more  a  ground  of  hope  in  the  Lord  than 
it  was  in  the  past  ages,  when  it  could  not  be  said,  '  The  Lord  luUh,^  but 
<  the  Lord  ihaU  redeem  Israel  firom  all  his  iniquities,'  Ps.  cxxx.  6.  It  is  a 
full  warrant  to  cast  ourselves  into  his  arms. 

%ily.  An  incentive  to  obedience. 

Ist,  The  commands  of  the  goqiel  require  the  obedience  of  the  creature. 
There  is  not  one  precept  in  the  gospel  which  interferes  with  any  rule  in  the 
law,  but  strengthens  it,  and  represents  it  in  its  true  exactness.  The  heat 
to  scorch  us  is  allayed,  but  the  light  to  direct' us  is  not  extinguished.  Not 
the  least  allowance  to  any  sin  is  granted,  not  the  least  afiection  to  any  sin  is 
indulged.  The  law  is  tempered  by  the  gospel,  but  not  nulled  and  oast  out 
of  doors  by  it ;  it  enacts  that  none  but  those  that  are  sanctified  shall  be 
glorified ;  that  there  must  be  grace  here,  if  we  expect  glory  hereafter ;  that 
we  must  not  presume  to  expect  an  admittance  to  the  vision  of  God'^  fiusot 
unless  our  souls  be  clothed  with  a  robe  of  holiness,  Heb.  xii.  14 ;  it  requires 
an  obedience  to  the  whole  law  in  our  intention  and  purpose,  and  an  endeavour 
to  observe  it  in  our  actions ;  it  promotes  the  honour  of  God,  and  ordains  an 
universal  charity  among  men ;  it  reveals  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and 
fumisheth  men  with  the  holiest  laws. 

2dly,  It  presents  to  us  the  exaotest  pattern  for  our  obedience.  The 
redeeming  person  is  not  only  a  propitiation  for  the  sin,  but  a  pattern  to  the 
sinner,  1  Peter  ii.  21.  -  The  conscience  of  man,  after  the  fiUl  of  Adam, 
approved  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  but  by  the  corruption  of  nature  man  had 
no  strength  to  perform  the  law.  The  possibility  of  keeping  the  law  by 
human  nature  is  evidenced  by  the  appearance  and  life  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
an  assurance  given  that  it  shall  be  advanced  to  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to 
observe  it.  We  aspire  to  it  in  this  hfe,  and  have  hopes  to  attain  it  in  a 
future.  And  while  we  are  here,  the  actor  of  our  redemption  is  the  copy  for 
our  imitation.  The  pattern  to  imitate  is  greater  than  the  law  to  be  ruled 
by.  What  a  lustre  did  his  virtues  cast  about  the  world  I  How  attractive 
are  his  graces  I  With  what  high  examples  txa  all  duties  hath  he  furnished 
us  out  of  the  copy  of  his  life  I 

8dly,  It  presents  us  with  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience.  Titus 
ii.  11, 12,  '  The  grace  of  God  teaches  us  to  deny  ungodlmess.'  What  du^ns 
bind  faster  and  closer  than  love  ?  Here  is  love  to  our  nature,  in  his  incar- 
nation ;  love  to  us  through  enemies,  in  his  death  and  passion ;  encourage- 
ments to  obedience  by  the  pro&rs  of  pardon  for  former  rebellions.  By  tiie 
disobedience  of  man  God  introduceth  his  redeeming  grace,  and  engageth  his 
creature  to  more  ingenuous  and  excellent  returns  than  his  innocent  state 
-could  oblige  him  to.  In  his  created  state  he  had  goodness  to  move  him, 
be  hath  the  same  goodness  now  to  oblige  him  as  a  creaturet  and  a  greater 
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hye  and  merey  to  oblige  him  as  a  repaired  ereatnre ;  and  the  terror  of  jostice 
is  taken  off,  which  might  envenom  his  heart  as  a  criminal.  In  his  revolted 
state,  he  had  misery  to  disoonrage  him;  in  his  redeemed  state,  he  hath  love 
to  attract  him.  Without  such  a  way,  black  despair  had  seized  upon  the 
ereatnre  exposed  to  a  remediless  misexy,  and  God  would  have  had  no 
retnma  of  love  from  the  best  of  his  earthly  works ;  but  if  any  spark  of 
ingenuity  be  left,  they  will  be  excited  by  the  efficacy  of  this  argument. 

This  willingness  of  God  to  receive  returning  sinners  is  manifested  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  willingness  of  asinner  to  return  to  him  in  duty  hath 
the  strongest  engagements.  He  hath  done  as  much  to  encourage  our 
obedience  as  to  illustrate  his  glory.  We  cannot  conceive  what  could  be 
done  greater  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  consequently  what  could  have 
been  done  more  to  enforce  our  observance.  We  have  a  Bedeeemer,  as  man 
to  copy  it  to  us,  and  as  God  to  perfect  us  in  it.  It  would  make  the  heart  of 
any  to  tremble,  to  wound  him  that  hath  provided  such  a  salve  for  our  sores, 
and  to  make  grace  a  warrant  for  rebellion,  motives  capable  to  form  rocks 
into  a  flexibleness.  Thus  is  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  giving  us  a  ground 
of  the  surest  confidence,  and  fhmishing  us  with  incentives  to  the  greatest 
obedience,  by  the  horrors  of  wrath,  dei&,  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour. 

EighMy^  The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  the  condition  he  hath  settled 
for  the  eigqying  the  fruits  of  redemption ;  and  this  is  faith,  a  wise  and 
reasonable  concUtion,  and  the  concomitants  of  it. 

In,  In  that  it  is  suited  to  man's  lapsed  state,  and  God's  glory.  Inno- 
eenoe  is  not  required  here ;  that  had  been  a  condition  impossible  in  its  own 
nature  after  the  fidl.  The  rejecting  of  mercy  is  now  only  condemning  where 
mercy  is  proposed.  Had  the  condition  of  perfection  in  works  been  required, 
it  had  rather  been  a  condemnation  than  redemption.  Works  are  not 
demanded,  whereby  the  creature  might  ascribe  anything  to  himself,  but  a 
condition  which  continues  in  man  a  sense  of  his  apostasy,  abates  all  aspir- 
ing pride,  and  makes  the  reward  of  grace,  not  of  debt ;  a  condition  whereby 
merey  is  owned,  and  the  creature  emptied ;  flesh  silenced  in  the  dust,  and 
God  set  upon  his  throne  of  grace  and  authority;  the  creature  brought  to  the 
lowest  debasement,  and  divine  glory  raised  to  the  highest  pit&.  The 
oreaiore  is  brought  to  acknowlec^  mercy,  and  seal  to  justice,  to  own  the 
holiness  of  God  in  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  justice  of  Gbd  in  the  punishment  of 
sin,  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  pardoning  of  sin ;  a  condition  that  despoils 
nature  of  all  its  pretended  excellency ;  beato  down  the  glory  of  man  at  the 
foot  of  God,  1  Cor.  i.  20,  81.  It  sulijects  the  reason  and  will  of  man  to 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  God ;  it  brings  the  creature  to  an  unreserved 
submission  and  entire  resignation.  God  is  made  the  sovereign  cause  of  all; 
the  ereatnre  continued  in  his  emptiness,  and  reduced  to  a  greater  depen- 
dence upon  God  than  by  a  creation ;  depending  upon  him  for  a  constant 
influx,  for  an  entire  happiness :  a  condition  that  renders  God  glorious  in 
the  ereatnre,  and  the  fallen  creature  happy  in  Qod ;  God  glorious  in  his 
condescension  to  man,  and  man  happy  in  his  emptiness  before  God. 

Faith  is  made  the  condition  of  man's  recovery,  that  *  the  lofty  looks  of 
man  mi^  be  humbled,  and  the  hanghtiness  of  man  be  pulled  down,'  Isa. 
iL  11.  That  every  towering  imagination  might  be  levelled,  2  Cor.  x.  5. 
Man  mnst  have  all  from  without  doors ;  he  must  not  live  upon  himself,  but 
upon  another's  allowance.  He  must  shmd  to  the  provision  of  God,  and  be 
a  perpelaal  suitor  at  his  gates. 

2c%,  A  condition  opposite  to  that  which  was  the  cause  of  the  falL 
We  Ui  from  God  1^  an  unbelief  of  the  threatening,  he  recovers  us  by  a 
belief  of  the  promise ;  by  unbelief  we  laid  the  foundation  of  God's  dishonour^ 
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by  &ith  therefore  God  e^lts  the  gloxy  of  his  free  grace.  We  lott  onrtelvea 
by  a  desire  of  self-dependenee,  aod  oar  return  is  ordered  by  «  wi^r  of  self- 
emptiness.  It  is  reasonable  we  should  be  re8t<»«d  in  s  way  contiary  to 
that  whereby  we  felL  We  sinned  by  a  refnsal  of  cleaving  to  God ;  it  is  a 
part  of  divine  wisdom  to  restore  ns  in  a  deniai  of  onr  own  righteousness  and 
strength.*  Man  having  sinned  by  pride,  the  wisdom  of  God  humbloB  him 
(saith  one)  at  the  vety  root  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  makes  him  deny 
his  own  understanding,  and  submit  to  faiths  or  else  for  ever  to  lose  his 
desired  felicity. 

ddlyy  It  is  a  condition  suited  to  the  common  sentiment  and  custom  of 
the  world.  There  is  more  of  belief  than  reason  in  the  world ;  all  instructors 
and  masters  in  sciences  and  arts  require  first  a  belief  in  their  diseii^es,  and 
a  resignation  of  their  understandings  and  wills  to  them.  And  it  is  the  wis- 
dom  of  God  to  require  that  of  man,  which  hts  own  reason  makes  him  sub- 
mit to  another,  which  is  his  fellow-creature.  He  therefore  that  quarrels  with 
the  condition  of  &ith  must  quarrel  wifch  all  the  world,  sinoe  belief  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  knowledge ;  f  yea,  and  most  of  the  knowledge  in  the  world 
may  rather  come  under  the  title  of  belief  than  of  knowledge,  for  what  we 
think  we  know  this  day  we  may  find  from  others  such  arguments  as  may 
stagger  our  knowledge,  and  make  us  doubt  of  that  we  thought  ourselves 
certain  of  before ;  nay,  aometimes  we  change  our  opinions  ourselves,  with- 
out any  instructor,  and  see  a  reason  to  entertain  an  opinion  quite  contrary 
to  what  .we  had  before ;  and,  if  we  found  a  general  judgment  of  others  to 
vote  against  wliat  we  think  we  know,  it  would  make  vd  giv«  the  less  credit  to 
ourselves  and  our  sentiments.  All  knowledge  in  the  worid  is  only  a  belief^ 
depending  upon  the  teistimony  -or  argnings  of  others ;  for,  mdeed,  it  may  be 
said  of  aU  men,  as  in  Job,  chtt^.  viiL  9,  '  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know 
nothing.*  .  Since  therefore  belief  is  so  universal  a  thing  in  the. world,  the 
wisdom  of  God  requires  tiiat  of  us  which  every  man.  must  connii  veasdnAUe, 
or  render  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  anytfnng ;  it  is  a  oondition  that  is 
(oommon  to  aU  religions.  All  religions  are  founded  upon  a  belief ;  unless 
men  did  believe  fotuce  things,  they  would  not  hope  nor  foar.  A  belief  iand 
resignation  was  required  in  all  the  idolabries  in  the  worid,  so  that  God  re- 
quires nothing  but  what  an  universal  custom  of  iihe  world  gives  its  snffirage 
to  the  reasonableness  of ;  indeed,  justifying  faith  is  not  suited  ^  the  senti- 
ments of  men,  bntihat  fedth  which  must  precede  justifying,  a  b^ef  of  the 
doctrine,  though  not  comprehended  by  reason,  is  common  to  fitt  custom  of 
the  world.^  It  is  no  less  madness  not  to  submit  .our. reason  to  faiths  than 
not  to  regulate  our  fancies  by  reason. 

.  .4itAZy,  This  condition  of  >  faith  .and  repentance  is  suited  to  ihe  con- 
eeienees  of  men.  The  law  of  nature  teaches,  us  that  we  are  boond  to 
believe  every  revelation  from  God^  when  it  is  made  known  to  us ;  and  not 
only  to  assemt  to  it  as  true,  but  embimee  it :  as  good.  This  natarB  dictates 
ihtit  we  are  as  much  obliged  to  believe  God,  because  of  his  truths  as  to  love 
him  because  of  his  goodness.  Eveory  man's  reason  tells  him  he  cannot  obey 
a  prece|>t,  nor  depend  upon  a  promise,  unless  he  believes  both. the  dne  and 
the  other;  no  man's  conscitece  but: will  inform  him,  upon  hearing Uierere- 
lation  of  God,  conceitaing  his  excellent  lioontrivanee  of  redemption,  and  the 
tray  to  fei^tiy  it^  that  it  is  very  reasonable  he  shonldsirifi  off  lall  affeetioDfl 
to  iin»  ^e  down  in  sotrow,  and  bewail.  iAak  he  hath  done,  amiss  against  «o 
tender  a  God.  Can  you  expect  that  any  nun  thai  pmmnea  fofsc  a  groat 
hoikour  t)t  a  rich  donatdve,  vhotild  demsfad  less  of  you  thui  to  trust  his  wbrd, 
bear  am  alEeotion  to  him,  and  return  hhn  kihdness  ?  Can  any  less  l>e  ex^ 
«      t  lAud  against  Fisher,  p.  6.        f  Bradward^p.  88..       t  iJane^aivp^^      ^ 
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peeied  by  a  prmoe'thm  obedie&ee  from  a  paidoned  subject,  and  a  redeemed 
captire?  If  yon  have  uyured  any  man  in  bk  body»  estate,  repatation« 
wonld  yon  not  eennt  it  a  reasonable  eondition  for  tbe|partaking  of  bis  clemeney 
and  forgiveness,  to  eipress  a  bearty  sorrow  for  it,  and  a  resolntioli  not  to 
fall  into  the  like  erime  again  f  Saoh  are  the  oonditions  of  tbe  gospel,  snited 
to  the  conscienees  of  men. 

^My^  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  that  this  condition  was  only  likely 
to  attain  the  end.  Them  are  but  two  eonunon  heads  appointed  by  God, 
Adam  and  Christ :  by  one  we  are  made  a  hying  sool,  by  the  other  a  qniok- 
ening  spmt;  by  the  one  we  are  made  sinnos,  by  the  other  we  are  made 
righteons.  Adam  fell  as  a  head,  and  all  his  members,  his  whole  issoe  and 
posterity,  IbU  wi^  him,  beoanse  they  proceeded  from  him  by  nstond  gene- 
ntion ;  bnt  since  the  second  Adam  cannot  be  oar  head  by  natmral  genera- 
tion, there  mast  be  some  other  way  of  ingrafting  as  in  biin,  and  nni&ng  ns 
to  him  as  oar  bead,  which  mast  be  mend  and  iqpiritaal.  This  cannot  ration^ 
ally  be  conceived  to  be  by  any  other  way  than  what  is  snitable  to  a  reason- 
able ereatnre,  and  therefore  most  be  by  an  aot  of  tbe  will,  consent,  and 
acceptance,  and  owning  the  terms  settled  for  an  admission  to  that  anion ; 
and  this  is  that  we  properly  call  fiiith,  and  therefore  caUed  a  *  receiving  of 
him,'  John  i.  12« 

Ist,  Now  ihxB  condition  of  eojoying  the  ftnits  of  redemption  coold  not 
be  a  bare  knowledge,  for  that  is  Imt  only  an  act  of  the  nnderstanding,  and 
doth  not  in  itself  include  the  act  of  the  will,  mud  so  wonld  have  nnited  only 
one  foeolty  to  him,  not  the  whole  sonl ;  but  £uth  is  an  act  both  of  the  nnder- 
standing and  will  too,  and  principally  of  the  will,  which  doth  presnppose  an 
act  of  the  anderstanding,  for  there  cannot  be  a  persnasion  in  the  will  with- 
oat  a  iwoposition  from  the  anderstanding.  The  nnderstanding  mast  be 
eonvineed  of  the  troth  and  goodness  of  a  thing  before  the  will  can  be  per- 
tnaded  to  make  any  motion  towards  it«  and  therefore  all  the  promises,  invi- 
tations, and  profiers  are  snited  to  the  anderstanding  and  will :  to  the 
nnderstanding  in  regard  of  knowledge,  to  the  will  in  regard  of  appetite ;  to 
the  understanding  as  troe,  to  the  will  as  good ;  to  the  understanding  as 
practical  and  inflaeneing  the  will. 

2dly,  Nor  could  it  be  an  entire  obedience.  That,  as  was  said  before, 
wonld  have  made  the  creature  have  some  matter  of  boasting,  and  this  was 
not  suitable  to  the  condition  he  was  sunk  into  by  tbe  fall ;  besides,  man's 
naiare  being  conrnpted,  was  rendered  uocapable  to  obey,  and  unable  to  have 
one  thonght  of  a  due  obedience,  2  Oor.  iii.  5. 

When  man  turned  from  God,  and  upon  that  was  tamed  oot  of  paradise, 
bis  return  was  impossible  iby  any  strength  of  his  own ;  his  nature  was  as 
much  corropted  as  his  re-entranoe  into  paradise  was  prohibited.  That 
covenant,  whereby  he  stood  in  the  garden,  required  a  perfection  of  action 
and  intuition  in  the  observance  of  all  the  commands  of  God ;  but  his  fall  had 
eracked  his  ability  to  recover  happmess  by  the  terms  and  condition  of  an 
entire  obedience.  Yet  man  being  a  person  governable  by  a  law,  and  cap- 
able of  happiness  by  a  covenant,  if  God  would  restore  him,  and  enter  into 
a  covenant  with  him,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  some  condition,  as  all 
covenants  have.  That  condition  could  not  be  works,  because  man's  nature 
was  polluted.  Indeed,  had  God  reduced  man's  body  to  the  dust,  and  his 
soul  to  nothing,  and  framed  another  inan,  he  might  have  governed  him  by  a 
covenant  of  works ;  but  that  had  not  been  the  same  man  that  had  revolted, 
and  upon  bis  revolt  was  stained  and  disabled.  But  suppose  God  bad,  by 
any  transceiident  grace,  whoUy  purified  him  from  the  stain  of  bis  former 
tnmsgressiim,  and  restored  to  him  the  strength  and  ability  he  had  lost, 
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might  he  not  as  easily  have  rebelled  again  ?  And  so  the  condition  would 
neyer  have  been  accomplished,  the  covenant  never  haye  been  performed^ 
and  happiness  nerer  have  been  etgoyed.  There  must  be  some  other  con- 
dition,  then,  in  the  corenant  God  would  make  for  man's  seenrity. 

Now  faith  is  the  most  proper  for  receiving  the  promise  of  pai^on  of  sin ; 
belief  of  those  promises  is  the  first  natnnJ  recollection  that  a  malefiMtor  can 
make  npon  a  pardon  ofiered  him,  an  acceptance  of  it  is  the  first  consequent 
from  that  belief.  Hence  is  fiuth  entitled  a  '  persnaeion  of/  and  '  embracing 
the  promises/  Heb.  ti.  18,  and  a  '  receiving  the  atonement,'  Bom.  v.  11. 

lUkXiB  the  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  anneiing  such  a  condition  to  the 
covenant,  whereby  man  is  restored,  as  answers  the  end  of  God  for  his  gloiy, 
the  state,  conscience,  and  necessity  of  man,  and  had  the  greatest  congmity 
to  his  recovery. 

Ninthly f  This  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  manner  of  the  publishing 
and  propagating  this  doctrine  of  redemption. 

Ist,  In  the  gradual  discoveries  of  it.  Flashing  a  great  light  in  the  face 
of  a  sudden  is  amazing ;  should  the  sun  glare  in  our  eye  in  all  it  brightness 
on  a  sudden,  after  we  have  been  in  a  thick  darkness,  it  would  blind  us,  instead 
of  comforting  us ;  so  great  a  work  as  this  must  have  several  digestions. 

God  first  reveals  of  what  seed  the  redeeming  person  should  be,  '  the  seed 
of  the  woman,'  Gen.  iii.  16.  Then  of  what  nation.  Gen.  zxvi.  4,  then  of 
what  tribe,  G^n.  zliz.  12,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah«;  then  of  what  fiimily,  the 
family  of  David ;  then  what  works  he  has  to  do,  what  sufferings  to  undergo. 
The  first  predictions  of  our  Saviour  were  obscure.  Adam  could  not  well 
see  the  redemption  in  the  promise,  for  the  punishment  of  death,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  the  threatening ;  the  promise  exercised  his  &ith,  and  the  obscurity 
and  bodily  death  his  humUity.  The  promise  made  to  Abraham  was  clearer 
than  the  revelations  made  before,  yet  he  could  not  tell  how  to  reconcile  his 
redemption  with  his  exile.  God  supported  his  faith  by  the  promise,  and 
exercised  his  humility  by  making  him  a  pilgrim,  and  keeping  him  in  a  per- 
petual dependence  upon  him  in  all  his  motions. 

The  declarations  to  Moses  are  brighter  than  those  to  Abraham  ;  the  de* 
lineations  of  Christ  by  David  in  the  Psalms,  more  illustrious  than  the  former; 
and  all  those  exceeded  by  the  revelations  made  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  and 
the  other  prophets,  according  as  the  age  did  approach  wherein  the  Redeemer 
was  to  enter  into  his  office. 

Qod  wrapped  up  this  gospel  in  a  multitute  of  types  and  ceremonies,  fitted 
to  the  infant  state  of  ^e  church,  Gal.  iv.  8.  An  in&nt  state  is  usually 
affected  with  sensible  things,  yet  those  ceremonies  were  fitted  to  that  great 
end  of  the  gospel,  which  he  would  bring  forth  in  time  to  the  world.  And 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  them  would  be  amazing,  if  we  could  understand  the 
analogy  between  eveiy  ceremony  in  the  law  and  the  thing  signified  by  it ;  as 
it  cannot  but  affect  a  diligent  reader  to  observe  that  littie  account  of  them 
we  have  by  the  apostle  Paul,  sprinkled  in  his  episties,  and  more  largely  in 
that  to  the  Hebrews.  As  the  political  laws  of  the  Jews  flowed  from  the 
depths  of  the  moral  law,  so  their  ceremonial  did  from  the  depths  of  evangeli- 
cal counsels,  and  all  of  thraa  had  a  special  relation  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  debasing  the  creature. 

Though  God  formed  the  mass  and  matter  of  the  world  at  the  first  creation 
at  once,  yet  his  wisdom  took  six  days'  time  for  the  disposing  and  adorning 
it.  The  more  iUustrious  truths  of  God  are  not  to  be  comprehended  on  a 
sudden  by  the  weakness  of  men.  Christ  did  not  declare  lUl  truths  to  his 
disciples  in  the  time  of  his  life,  because  they  were  not  able  «t  that  present 
to  bear  them :  John  xvi.  12,  '  Te  cannot  bear  them  now.'     Some  were  re- 
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Berred  for  his  resnrrection,  oihen  for  the  eomixig  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  fall 
diflcoreiy  of  all  kept  baek  for  another  world.  Thia  doctrine  God  figured  out 
in  the  law,  oracled  by  the  prophets,  and  onveiled  by  Ohrist  and  his  apostles. 
2dlyf  The  wisdom  of  God  appeared,  in  using  all  proper  means  to  render 
the  belief  of  it  easy. 

1st,  The  most  minute  things  that  were  to  be  transacted  were  predicted, 
in  the  ancient  foregoing  age,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
vinegar  and  gall  offered  to  1dm  upon  the  cross,  the  partmg  his  garments,  the 
not  breaking  of  his  bones,  the  piercing  of  his  hands  and  feet,  the  betraying 
of  him,  the  slighting  of  him  by  the  multitude,  all  were  exaoUy  painted  and 
represented  in  variety  of  figures.  There  was  light  enough  to  good  men  not 
to  mistake  him ;  and  yet  not  so  plain,  as  to  hmder  ba^  men  from  being 
senrioeable  to  the  counsels  of  God  in  the  crucifying  of  him  when  he  came. 

2dly,  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  priTate  language 
of  the  Jews  into  the  most  public  language  of  the  world,  that  translation  which 
we  call  Septuagintj  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  some  years  before  the  commg 
of  Christ,  that  tongue  being  most  difEhsed  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  raised  by  Alexander,  and  the  university  of  Athens,  to 
which  other  nations  resorted  for  learning  and  education.  This  was  a  pre* 
paiaiion  for  the  sons  of  Japhet  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  By  this  was 
the  entertainment  of  the  gospel  fiunlitated,  when  they  compared  the  prophe* 
ciee  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  declarations  of  the  New,  and  found  things 
so  long  predicted  b^re  they  were  transacted  in  the  public  view. 

ddly,  By  ordering  concurrent  testimonies  as  to  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
matter  of  fiict  was  not  deniable.  That  there  was  such  a  person  as  Christ, 
that  his  miracles  were  stupendous,  that  his  doctrine  did  not  incline  to  sedi* 
Uon,  that  he  affected  not  worldly  applause,  that  he  did  suffer  at  Jerusalem, 
was  acknowledged  by  all ;  not  a  man  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  Christians 
was  found,  that  denied  the  matter  of  hci.  And  this  great  truth,  that  Christ 
is  the  Meanah  and  Redeemer,  hath  been,  witii  univeraal  consent,  owned  by 
all  the  professors  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  Whatever  bickerings 
there  have  been  among  them  about  some  particular  doctrines,  they  aU  centred 
in  that  truth  of  Christ's  being  the  Redeemer.  The  first  publication  of  this 
doctrine  was  sealed  by  a  thousand  miracles,  and  so  illustrious,  that  he  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  world  that  was  ignorant  of  them. 

4thly,  In  keeping  up  some  principles  and  opinions  in  the  world  to 
&cilitate  the  belief  of  this,  or  render  men  inexcusable  for  rejecting  of  it. 
The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be  so  strange  to  the  world,  if 
we  consider  the  general  belief  of  the  appearances*  of  their  gods  among  them ; 
that  the  Epicureans,  and  others  UttaX  denied  any  such  appearances,  were 
counted  atheists.f  And  Pythagoras  was  esteemed  to  be  one,  not  of  the  in- 
ferior genii  and  lunar  demons,  but  one  of  the  higher  gods,  who  appeared  in 
a  human  body,  for  the  curing  and  rectifying  mortal  life ;  I  and  himself  tells 
Abaris  the  Scythian,  that  he  was  M^ttrofiAffg,  that  he  t^ook  the  flesh  of 
man,  that  men  might  not  be  astonished  at  him,  and  in  a  fright  fly  from  his 
instructions.  It  was  not  therefore  accounted  an  irrational  thing  among  them, 
thai  God  should  be  incarnate ;  but  indeed,  the  great  stumblmg-block  was  a 
crucified  God.  But  had  they  known  the  holy  and  righteous  nature  of  God, 
the  malice  of  sin,  the  universal  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  first  threat- 
ening,  and  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  law,  and  clearing 
the  justice  of  God,  the  notion  of  his  crucifixion  would  not  have  appeared  so 
inendible,  since  they  believed  the  possibility  of  an  incarnation. 

*  ''B^ifAnias,  t  Dionys.  Halicar.  Antiq.,  L  iL  p.  128. 

t  lambUeh.  Yii  Pythag.,  I.  i.  cap.  ri.  p.  44,  et  lib.  ii.  c  six.  p.  94. 
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Another  prmeiple  was  that  uziivenal  one  of  Baorifiees  for  expiation,  and 
rendering  God  propitious  to  man,  and  was  practised  among  all  nations.  I 
remember  not  any  wherein  this  custom  did  not  prevaU,  for  it  did  even  among 
those  people  where  the  Jews,  as  being  no  trading  nation,  had  not  any  com- 
merce, and  also  in  America,  fomid  out  in  these  latter  ages.  It  was  not  a 
law  of  nature  (no  man  can  find  any  such  thing  written  in  his  own  heart), 
but  a  tradition  from  Adam.  Now  that  among  the  loss  of  so.  many  other 
doctrines,  that  were  handed  down  from  Adam  to  his  immediate  posterity,  as 
in  particular  that  of  the  '  seed  of  the  woman,'  which  one  would  think  a 
necessary  appendix  to  that  of  sacrificing,  this  latter  should  be  preserved  as 
a  fragment  of  an  ancient  tradition,  seems  to  be  an  act  of  divine  wisdom,  to 
prepare  men  for  the  entertainment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  great  sacrifice  for 
the  expiation  of  the  sin  of  the  world.  And  as  the  apostle  forms  his  argument 
from  the  Jewish  sacrifices  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  the  convincing 
them  of  the  end  of  the  death  of  Christ,  so  did  the  ancient  fathers  make  use 
of  this  practice  of  the  heatheni  to  convince  them  of  the  same  doctrine. 

6thly,  The  wisdom  of  Gk)d  appeared,  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  first  solemn  publication  of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  The 
r^ation  you  may  read  in  Acts  ii.  1-12.  The  Spirit  was  given  to  the  apostles 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  a  time  wherein  there  were  multitudes  of  Jews  from 
1^  nations,  not  only  near  but  remote,  that  heard  the  great  things  of  Qod 
spoken  in  the  several  languages  of  those  nations  where  their  habitations 
were  fixed,  and  that  by  twelve  illiterate  men,  that  two  or  three  hours  before 
knew  no  language  but  that  of  their  native  country. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  that  dwelt  among  other  nations  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  to  assemble  together  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  and 
God  pitched  upon  this  season,  that  there  might  be  witnesses  of  this  miracle  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  There  were  some  of  every  nation  under  ^heaven, 
ver.  5,  that  is,  of  that  known  part  of  the  world,  so  saith  the  text.  Fourteen 
several  nations  are  mentioned,  and  proselytes  as  well  as  Jews  by  birth.  They 
are  called  devout  men,  men  of  conscience,  whose  testimony  would  carry  weight 
with  it  among  their  neighbours  at  their  return,  because  of  their  reputation 
by  their  religious  carriage. 

Again,  this  was  not  heard  and  seen  by  some  of  them  at  one  time,  and 
some  at  another,  by  some  one  hour,  by  others  the  next  successively,*  but 
altogether  in  a  solemn  assembly,  that  the  testimony  of  so  many  witnesses 
at  a  time  might  be  more  valid,  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  appear  more 
illustrious  and  undeniable.  And  it  must  needs  be  astonishing  to  them,  to 
hear  that  person  magnified  in  so  miraculous  a  manner,  who  had  so  lately 
been  condemned  by  tiieir  countrymen  as  a  malefactor. 

Wisdom  consists  in  the  timing  of  things.  And  in  this  circumstance  doth 
the  wisdom  of  God  appear,  in  furnishing  the  apostles  with  the  ^irit  at  such 
a  time,  and  bringing  forth  such  a  miracle  as  the  gift  of  tongues  on  a  sudden, 
that  every  nation  might  hear  in  their  own  language  the  wonder  of  redemp- 
tion, and  as  witnesses  at  their  returns  into  their  own  countries,  report  it  to 
others,  that  the  credit  they  had  in  their  several  places  might  fEieilitate  the 
belief  and  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  when  the  apostles  or  others  shonld 
arrive  to  those  several  charges  and  dioceses  appointed  for  them  to  preach 
the  gospel  in.  Had  this  miracle  been  wrought  in  the  presence  only  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Judea,  that  understood  only  their  ovm  language,  or  one  or 
two  of  the  neighbouring  tongues,  it  had  been  counted  by  them  rather  a 
madness  than  a  miracle.  Or  had  they  understood  all  the  tongues  which 
they  spoke,  the  news  of  it  bad  spread  no  further  than  the  limits  of  their 

*  Fauchenr  m  ^  p.  294,  296. 
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own  habttaiions,  and  had  been  eonfined  within  the  narrow  bonnds  of  the  hind 
of  Jodea.  Bat  now  it  is  oanied  to  several  remote  nations,  where  any  of 
those  auditors  then  assembled  had  their  residence. 

As  God  ohoee  the  time  of  the  passover  for  the  death  of  Christ,  that  there 
might  be  the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  witnesses 
of  the  matter  of  fact,  the  innocence  and  suflferings  of  Christ,  so  he  chose  the 
time  of  Pentecost  for  the  first  publishing  the  value  and  end  of  this  blood  to 
the  world. 

Thus  the  erangelioal  law  was  given  in  a  confluence  of  people  from  all 
parts  and  nations,  because  it  was  a  covenant  with  all  nations.  And  the 
variety  of  languages  spoken  by  a  company  of  poor  Ghdileans,  bred  up  at  the 
Lake  of  Tibenas,  and  in  poor  comers  of  Canaan,  without  the  instructions  of 
men  for  so  great  a  skill,  might  well  evidence  to  the  hearers,  that  God,  that 
brought  the  confhsiQn  of  languages  first  at  Babel,  did  only  work  that  cure  of 
them,  and  combiue  all  together  at  Jerusalem. 

ddly.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  instruments  he  employed  in 
the  publishing  the  gospeL  He  did  not  employ  philosophers,  but  fishermen ; 
used  not  acquired  arts,  hut  infused  wisdom  and  courage.  This  treasure  was 
put  into  and  preserved  in  earthen  vesseb,  that  the  wisdom,  aa  weU  as  the 
power  of  God,  might  be  magnified.  The  weaker  the  means  are  which  attain 
the  end,  the  greater  is  the  skill  of  the  conductor  of  them. 

Wise  princes  choose  men  of  most  credit,  interest,  wisdom,  and  ability  to 
be  ministers  of.  their  affairs  and  ambassadors  to  others.  But  what  were 
these  that  God  chose  for  so  great  a  work  as  the  publishing  a  new  doctrine 
to  the  world  ?  What  was  their  quality  but  mean,  what  was  their  authority 
without  interest?  What  was  ttieir  ability,  vdthout  eminent  parts  for  so 
great  a  work,  but  what  divine  grace  in  a  special  manner  endowed  them  with  ? 
Nay,  what  was  their  disposition  to  it?  As  dull  and  unwieldy.  Witness  the 
frequent  rebukes  for  their  slow-heartedness  firom  their  Master  when  he  con- 
versed in  the  flesh  with  them.  Apd  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  so  fond  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  pharisaical  principles,  wherein  he  had  been  more 
than  ordinarily  principled,  that  he  hated  the  Christian  religion  to  extirpa* 
tion,  and  the  professors  of  it  to  death.  By  those  ways  which  were  out  of 
the  road  of  human  wisdom,  and  would  be  accounted  the  greatest  absurdity 
to  be  practised  by  men  that  have  a  repute  for  discretion,  did  God  advance 
his  wisdom.  1  Cor.  i.  25,  '  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  man.' 
By  this  means  it  was  indisputably  evidenced  to  unbiassed  minds  that  the 
doctrine  was  divine.  It  coidd  not  rationally  be  imagined  that  instruments 
destitute  of  all  human  advantages  should  be  able  to  vanquish  the  world, 
confound  Judaism,  overturn  heathenism,  chase  away  the  devils,  strip  them 
of  their  temples,  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  their  several  religions, 
which  had  been  rooted  in  them  by  education,  and  established  by  a  long 
succession.  It  could  not,  I  say,  reasonably  be  imagined  to  be  without  a 
supernatural  assistance,  an  heavenly  and  efficacious  working.  Whereas,  had 
God  taken  a  course  agreeable  to  the  prudence  of  man,  and  used  those  that 
had  been  furnished  with  learning,  tipped  with  eloquence,  and  armed  with 
human  authority,  the  doctrines  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been  of  a 
human  invention,  and  to  be  some  subtle  contrivance  for  some  unworthy  and 
ambitious  end.  The  nothingness  and  weakness  of  the  instruments  manifest 
them  to  be  conducted  by  a  cUvine  power,  and  declare  the  doctrine  itself  to 
be  firom  heaven. 

When  we  see  such  feeble  instruments  proclaiming  a  doctrine  repugnant 
to  flesh  and  blood,  sounding  forth  a  crucified  Christ  to  be  believed  in  and 
trusted  on,  and  declaiming  against  the  religion  and  worship  under  which  the 
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Boman  empire  had  long  flonriahed,  exhorting  ihem  to  the  oontempt  of  the 
world,  preparation  for  t^ietions,  denying  thenuelTes  and  their  own  honours 
hy  the  hopes  of  an  unseen  reward,  things  so  repognant  to  flesh  and  hlood ; 
and  tiiese  instroments  eonenrring  in  the  same  story,  with  an  admirable  har- 
mony in  all  parts,  and  sealing  this  doctrine  with  their  blood,  can  we  npon 
all  this  ascribe  th^  doctrine  to  a  human  contrinmee,  or  fix  any  lower  author 
of  it  than  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  ?  It  is  the  wisdom  of  God  that  carries  on 
his  own  designs  in  methods  most  suitable  to  his  own  greatness,  and  different 
firom  the  customs  and  modes  of  men,  that  less  of  humanity,  and  more  of 
divinity  might  appear. 

4tA/y,  l^e  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  ways  and  manner,  as  well 
as  in  the  instruments,  of  its  propagation.  By  ways  seemingly  contrary. 
You  know  hotr  Ck>d  had  sent  the  Jews  into  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  though 
he  struck  off  their  chains,  and  restored  them  to  their  country,  yet  many  of 
them  had  no  mind  to  leave  a  country  wherein  they  had  been  bom  and  l^ed. 
The  distance  from  the  place  of  the  original  of  their  ancestors,  and  their 
affection  to  the  country  wherein  they  were  bom,  might  have  occasioned 
their  embracing  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  place,  iiterwards,  the  perse- 
cutions of  Antiochus  scattered  many  of  the  Jews  for  their  security  into 
other  nations,  yet  a  great  part,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  preserved  their 
religion,  and  by  that  were  obliged  to  come  every  year  to  Jerasalem  to  ofifor, 
and  so  were  present  at  the  effouBion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  effects  of  it.  Had  they  not  been  dis- 
persed  by  persecution,  and  had  they  not  resided  in  several  countries,  and 
been  acquainted  with  their  languages,  the  gospel  had  not  so  easily  been 
diffused  into  several  countries  of  the  world.  The  first  persecutions  also 
raised  against  the  church  propagated  the  gospel ;  the  scattering  of  the  dis- 
ciples inflamed  their  courage  and  dispersed  the  doctrine.  Acts  viii.  8; 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  Dan,  xii.  4.  '  Many  should  ran  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  should  be  increased.*  The  flights  and  huziyings  of  men 
should  enlarge  the  territories  of  the  gospel.  There  was  not  a  tribunal  but 
the  primitive  Christians  were  cited  to,  not  a  horrible  punishment  but  was 
inflicted  upon  them.  Treated  they  were  as  the  dregs  and  ofials  of  mankind, 
as  the  common  enemies  of  the  world ;  yet  the  flames  of  the  martyrs  bright- 
ened the  doctrine  and  the  captivity  of  its  professors,  made  way  for  the 
throne  of  its  empire.  The  imprisonment  of  the  ark  was  the  down&ll  of 
Dagon.  Beligion  grew  stronger  by  eufEsrings,  and  Christianity  taller  by 
injuries.  What  can  this  be  ascribed  to  but  the  conduct  of  a  wisdom 
superior  to  that  of  men  and  devils,  defeating  the  methods  of  human  and 
hellish  policy,  thereby  making  <  the  wisdom  of  this  world  foolishness  with 
God  ?•  1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

y.  The  use ;  of  information.  If  wisdom  be  an  excellency  of  the  divine 
nature,  then, 

1.  Christ's  deity  may  hence  be  asserted.  Wisdom  is  the  emphatical  title 
of  Christ  in  Scripture,  Prov.  viii.  12,  18,  81,  where  Wisdom  is  brought  in 
speaking  as  a  distinct  person,  ascribing  counsel,  and  understanding,  and  the 
^owledge  of  witty  inventions  to  itseSf.  He  is  called  also  *  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,*  1  Cor.  i.  24.  And  the  ancients  generally 
understood  that  place,  Col.  ii.  8,  '  In  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,*  as  an  assertion  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  in  regard  of 
the  infiniteness  of  his  knowledge,  referring  wisdom  to  his  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  and  knowledge  to  his  understanding  of  all  human  things. 
Bat  the  natural  sense  of  tlM  place  seems  to  be^this,  that  all  wisdom  and 
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Imowledge  is  dispkyed  by  Ohrist  in  the  gospel;  and  the  words  h  dSr<ft  refer 
either  to  Christ,  or  the  niTstety  of  God  spoken  of,  ver.  2.  Bnt  the  deity  of 
Christy  in  regard  of  infimte  insdom,  may  be  dedneed  from  his  creation  of 
things,  and  Iob  government  of  things,  both  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in 
Seriptare.  The  first  ascribed  to  him,  John  i.  8,  '  All  things  were  made  by 
him ;  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.'  The  second, 
John  Y.  22,  '  The  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son ;'  and 
both  put  together.  Col.  i.  16,  17. 

Now,  since  he  hath  the  gOTcmment  of  the  world,  he  hath  the  perfections 
necessarfr  to  so  great  a  work.  As  the  creation  of  the  worid,  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  requires  an  infinite  power,  so  the  government  of  the  world 
requires  an  infinite  wisdom.  That  he  hath  the  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of 
men  was  proved  in  handling  the  omniscience  of  God.  That  knowledge 
would  be  to  little  purpose,  without  wisdom  to  order  the  motions  of  men's 
hearts,  and  conduct  ail  the  qualities  and  actions  of  creatures  to  such  an  end 
as  is  answerable  to  a  wise  government ;  we  cannot  think  so  great  an  employ- 
ment can  be  without  an  ability  necessary  for  it.  The  government  of  men 
and  angeb  is  a  great  part  of  tiie  glory  of  God ;  and  if  God  should  entrust 
the  greatest  part  of  his  glory  in  huids  unfit  for  so  great  a  trust,  it  would  be 
an  aigument  of  weakness  in  God,  as  it  is  in  men,  to  pitch  upon  unfit  instru- 
ments for  particular  charges.  Since  God  hath  therefore  committed  to  him 
his  greatest  giory,  the  conduct  of  all  things  for  the  highest  ends,  he  hath  a 
wisdom  requisite  for  so  great  an  end,  which  can  be  no  less  than  infinite.  If, 
than,  Christ  were  a  finite  person,  he  would  not  be  capable  of  an  infinite 
communication ;  he  eould  not  be  a  subject  wherein  infinite  wisdom  could 
be  lodged ;  for  the  terms  finite  and  infinite  are  so  distant,  that  they  cannot 
commence*  one  another ;  finite  can  never  be  changed  into  infinite,  no  more 
than  infinite  can  into  finite. 

2.  Hence  we  may  assert  the  right  and  fitness  of  God  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  as  he  is  the  wisest  being.  Among  men,  those  who  are  excel- 
lent in  judgment  are  accounted  fittest  to  preside  over  and  give  orders  to 
others ;  the  wisest  in  a  city  are  most  capable  to  govern  a  city;  or  at  least, 
though  ignorant  men  may  bear  the  title,  yet  the  advice  of  the  soundest  and 
skilfnllest  heads  should  prevail  in  all  public  afiairs.  We  see  in  nature,  that 
the  eye  guides  the  body,  and  the  mind  directs  the  eye. 

Power  and  wisdom  are  the  two  arms  of  authority.!  Wisdom  knows  the 
end  and  directs  the  means ;  power  executes  the  means  designed  for  such  an 
end.  The  more  splendid  and  strong  those  are  in  any,  the  more  authority 
results  fi:om  thence  for  the  conduct  of  others  that  are  of  an  inferior  orb. 
Now,  God  being  infinitely  excellent  in  both,  his  ability  and  right  to  the 
management  of  the  world  cannot  be  suspected ;  the  whole  world  is  but  one 
flommonwealih,  whereof  God  is  the  monarch.  Did  the  government  of  the 
world  depend  upon  the  election  of  men  and  angels,  where  could  they  pitch, 
or  where  would  they  find  perfections  capable  of  so  great  a  work  but  in  the 
supreme  wisdom  ?  His  wisdom  hath  already  been  apparent  in  those  laws 
whereby  he  formed  the  world  into  a  civil  society,  and  the  Israelites  into  a 
commonwealth :  the  one  suited  to  the  consciences  and  reasons  of  all  his 
subjects,  and  the  other  suited  to  the  genius  of  that  particular  nation,  drawn 
out  of  the  righteousness  of  the  moral  law,  and  applicable  to  all  cases  that 
mi^t  arise  among  them  in  their  government,  so  that  Moses  asserts  that  the 
wisdom  apparent  in  their  laws  enacted  by  God,  as  their  chief  magistrate, 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  thia  xneani  that  they  cannot  be  commensnrate  with  one 
another;  or  that  they  cannot  be  continnona,  ao  that  the  one  * ooramencea '  where  the 
other  enda.«— >£i>.  ,  t  Amyrant,  Moral,  torn.  i.  p.  268»  269. 
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would  render  ihem  hinoxiB  among  other  nations  in  regard  of  their  wisdom 
as  well  as  their  righteonsness.  Dent.  !▼•  6,  7,  9.  Also,  this  perfeetion  dotb 
evidence  that  God  doth  actoallj  goTem  tioie  world.  It  would  not  he  a  oom- 
mendahle  thing  for  a  man  to  make  a  eorioos  piece  of  dock- work,  and  take 
no  care  for  the  orderly  motion  of  it.  Would  God  display  to  mnch  of  hxA 
skill  in  framing  the  heaven  and  earth,  and  none  in  actoal  gttidanee  of  them 
to  their  particular  [and  universal  ends?  Did  he  lay  the  foundation  in  order, 
and  fit  every  stone  in  the  building,  make  all  things  in  weight  and  measure,  to 
Idt  them  afterwards  run  at  hap-hazard?  Would  he  bring  forth  his  power  to 
view  in  the  creation,  and  let  a  more  glorious  perfection  Ue  idle,  when  it  bad 
so  large  a  field  to  move  in  ?  Infinite  wisdom  is  inconsistent  with  inactivity. 
All  prudence  doth  LUnstrate  itself  in  unfying  the  hardest  knots,  and  dispos- 
ing the  most  difficult  affiurs  to  a  happy  and  successful  issue.  All  those 
various  arts  and  inventions  among  men  which  lend  their  assistmg  hand  to 
one  another,  and  those  various  emplo3rment8  their  several  geniuses  lead  them 
to,  whereby  they  support  one  anoUier*s  wel&re,  are  beams  and  instincts  of 
divine  wisdom  in  the  government  of  the  world.  He  that  made  all  things  in 
wisdom,  Ps.  civ.  24,  would  not  leave  his  works  to  act  and  move  only  accord- 
ing to  their  own  folly,  and  idly  behold  them  jumble  together,  and  run  counter 
to  that  end  he  designed  them  for ;  we  must  not  fuicy  a  divine  wisdom  to  be 
destitute  of  activity. 

8.  Here  we  may  see  a  ground  of  God's  patience.  The  most  impotent 
persons  are  the  most  impatient  when  unforeseen  emergencies  arise,  or  at 
events  expected  by  them,  when  their  feeble  prudence  was  not  a  sufficient 
match  to  contest  with  them  <x  prevent  them.  But  the  wiser  any  man  is, 
the  more  he  bears  with  those  things  which  seem  to  cross  his  intentions, 
because  he  knows  he  grasps  the  whole  affiiir,  and  is  sure  of  attaining  the 
end  he  proposeth  to  himself;  yet,  as  a  finite  wisdom 'can  have  but  a  finite 
patience,  so  an  infinite  wisdom  possesses  ah  infinite  patience. 

The  wise  God  intends  to  bring  glory  to  himself,  and  good  to  some  of  his 
creatures,  out  of  the  greatest  e^nls  that  can  happen  in  the  world*  He 
beholds  no  exorbitant  afflictions  and  monstrous  actions  but  what  he  can 
dispose  to  a  good  and  glorious  end,  even  to  *  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,'  Bom.  viii.SS ;  and  therefore  doth  not  presently  fiftU  foul  upon 
the  actors  till  he  hath,  wrought  out  that  temporary  glory  to  himself  and  good 
to  his  people  which  he  designs.  '  The  times  of  ignorance  God  winks  at,' 
till  he  had  brought  his  Son  into  the  world  and  manifested  his  wisdom  in 
redemption,  and  when  this  was  done  he  presseth  men  to  a  speedy  repentance. 
Acts  xvii.  80 ;  that  as  he  forbore  punishing  their  crimes  in  order  to  the 
displaying  his  wisdom  in  the  designed  redemption,  so  when  he  hath  efiected 
it,  they  must  forbear  any  longer  abusing  his  patience. 

4.  Hence  appears  the  immutability  of  God  in  his  decrees.  He  is  not 
destitute  of  a  power  and  strength  to  change  his  own  purposes,  but  his 
infinite  perfection  of  wisdom  is  a  bar  to  his  laying  aside  his  eternal  resolves 
and  forming  new  ones ;  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  he  resolves  tiie  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  his  counsel  stands ;  stands  immoveable,  because  it  is  counsel.  It  is  an 
impotent  counsel  that  is  subject  to  a  daily  thwarting  itsell  Inconstant 
persons  are  accounted  by  men  destitute  of  a  due  measure  of  prudence.  If 
God  change  his  mind,  it  is  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse :  if  fbr  the 
better,  he  was  not  wise  in  his  former  purpose  ;  if  for  the  worse,  he  is  not 
wise  in  his  present  resolve.  No  alteration  ean  be  without  a  reflection  of 
weakness  upon  the  former  or  present  determination.  God  must  either  cease 
to  be  as  wise  as  he  was  before,  or  begin  to  be  wiser  than  he  was  before  the 
change ;  which  to  think  or  imagine  is  to  deny  a  Deity.     If  any  man 
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change  his  resolution,  he  is  appi^ensiTe  of  a  flaw  in  his  former  purpose, 
and  finds  an  ineooTenienee  in  it  which  moves  him  to  sueh  a  change ;  which 
mnst  he  either  for  want  of  foresight  in  himself,  or  want  of  a  dne  eonsidera- 
tioQ  of  the  object  of  his  counsel,  neither  of  which  can  be  imagined  of  God 
without  a  denial  of  the  Deity.  No;  tiiere  are  no  blots  and  blemishes  in  his 
purposes  and  promises.  Bepentance  indeed  is  an  act  of  wisdom  in  the 
creature,  but  it  presupposeth  folly  in  his  former  actions,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  infinite  perfBction.  Men  «re  often  too  rash  in  promising,  and 
therefore  what  they  promise  in  haste  they  perform  at  leisure  or  not  at  all. 
They  consider  not  before  they  vow,  and  make  after  inquiries  whether  they 
had  best  stand  to  it. 

The  only  wise  God  needs  not  any  after-game.  As  he  is  sovereignly  wise, 
he  sees  no  cause  of  reversing  anything,  and  wants  not  expedients  for  his  own 
purpose;  and  as  he  is  infinitely  powwfhl,  he  hath  no  superior  to  hinder  him 
from  executing  his  will,  and  making  bis  people  enjoy  the  effscts  of  his  wisdom. 
If  he  had  a  recdlection  of  thoughts  (as  man  haUi),  and  saw*a  necessity  to 
mend  them,  he  ware  not  mfinitely  wise  in  his  first  decrees.  As  in  creation 
he  looked  back  upon  the  several  pieces  of  that  goodly  frame  he  had  erected, 
and  saw  them  so  exact  that  he  did  not  take  up  his  pencil  again  to  m^id  any 
particle  of  the  first  draught,  so  his  promises  are  made  with  such  infinite 
wisdom  and  judgment,  ^t  what  he  writes  is  irreversible  and  for  ever,  as 
the  decrees  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  All  the  words  of  God  are  eternal, 
because  they  are  the  births  of  righteousness  and  judgment :  Hosea  ii.  19, 
'I  win  betroth  thee  to  me  for  ever,  in  righteousness  and  judgments.'  He 
is  not  of  a  wavering  and  fiitting  discretion ;  if  he  threatens,  he  wisely  con- 
siders what  he  threatens ;  if  he  promises,  he  wisely  considers  what  he  pro- 
miBSB,  and  therefore  is  immutable  in  both. 

6.  Hence  it  £d11owb,  that  God  is  a  fit  object  for  our  trust  and  confidence. 
For  God  being  infinitely  wise,  when  he  promises  an3rthing,  he  sees  every- 
thii^  which  may  hinder  and  everything  n^ich  may  promote  the  execution 
of  it ;  80  that  he  cannot  discover  anything  afterwardis  that  may  move  him 
to  take  up  aifter-'thougfats,  be  hath  more  wisdom  than  to  promise  anything 
hand  over  head,  or  anything  which  he  knows  he  cannot  accomplish.  Though 
God,  as  tme,  be  the  object  of  our  trust,  yet  God,  as  wise,  is  the  foundation 
of  our  trust.  We  trust  him  in  his  promise;  the  promise  was  made  by 
mercy,  and  it  is  perfi>rmed  by  truth ;  iMit  wisdom  conducts  all  means  to  the 
aceompliflbment  of  it.  There  are  many  men  whose  honesty  we  can  confide 
in,  but  whose  discretion  we  are  diffident  of;  but  there  is  no  defect  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other  which  may  scare  us  from  a  depending  upon  God  in  our 
concerns.  The  words  of  man's  wisdom  the  apostle  entitles  enticing,  1  Oor. 
ii.  4,  in  opposition  to  the  words  of  God's  wisdom,  whidh  are  firm,  stable, 
and  undeniable  demonstrations.  As  the  power  of  God  is  an  encouragement 
of  trust,  becsnae  be  is  able  to  effect,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  coises  into  the 
rank  of  those  attribiites  winch  support  our  fiuth.  To  put  a  confidence  in 
him,  we  mnst  be  persuaded  net  only  that  he  is  ignorant  of  nothing  in  the 
world,  but  that  he  is  wise  to  manage  tbe  whole  course  of  nature,  and  dis- 
pose of  all  Ihs  ereatnres  for  the  l)tmging  his  purposes  and  his  promises  to 
their  designed  peifeotionv 

6.  Hence  appean  the  neeessity  of  a  puUic  review  of  the  management  of 
the  w(»rld,  and  of  a  diqr  o^  j^idgment.  As  a  day  of  jn^ment  may  be  infmred 
from  many  attributes  of  God ;  as  1»  sovereignty,  justice,  om^iseience,  Ac, 
so  among  the.  lestirom  tliis  of  wisdom.  How  muck  of  this  perfection  will 
lie  unveiled  *  and  obseaniy  If  the  sins  of  men  be  not  brougbt  to  view,  whereby 

Qn.  <  veiled '?—JCd. 
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the  ordering  ihe  nnrighteoiu  aciioDS  of  men  by  his  diroeting  and  oveiroling 
hand  of  proyidenee,  in  eabserviency  to  his  own  pnrpoeee  and  his  people's 
good,  may  appear  in  all  its  glory  9  Without  sooh  a  pnhlie  reyiew,  this  part 
of  wisdom  will  not  be  clearly  visible ;  how  those  aotionSv  whieh  had  a  Tile 
foundation  in  the  hearts  and  designs  of  men,  and  were  formed  there  to  gratify 
some  base  Inst,  ambition  and  covetoosness,  &o.,  were  by  a  secret  wisdom 
presiding  over  them,  condneted  to  amazing  ends. 

It  is  a  part  of  divine  wisdom  to  right  itself,  and  oonTinoe  men  of  the 
reasonableness  of  its  laws,  and  the  nnreasonablenes  of  their  contradictions 
to  it.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  is  an  act  of  justice,  but  the  conviction 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  sentence  is  an  act  of  wisdom,  clearing  up  the 
righteousness  of  the  proceeding ;  and  this  precedes,  and  the  other  follows : 
Jude  15,  *  To  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds.' 
That  wisdom  which  contrived  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  justice  which 
required  it,  is  concerned  in  righting  the  law,  which  was  enacted  by  it  The 
wisdom  of  a  sovereign  lawgiver  is  engaged  not  to  see  his  law  vilified  and 
trampled  on,  and  exposed  to  the  lusts  and  affionts  of  men,  without  being 
concerned  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  it.  It  would  appear  a  ibUy  to  enact 
and  publish  it,  if  there  were  not  a  resolution  to  right  and  execute  it. 

The  wisdom  of  God  can  no  more  associate  iniquity  and  happiness  together, 
than  the  justice  of  God  can  separate  iniquity  from  punishment.  It  would 
be  defective  if  it  did  always  tamely  bear  the  insolences  of  offenders  without  a 
time  of  remark  of  their  crimes,  and  a  justification  of  the  precept  rebelliously 
spumed  at.  He  would  be  unwise  if  he  were  uiyust ;  unrighteousness  hath 
no  better  a  title  in  Scripture  than  that  of  folly.  It  is  no  part  of  wisdom  to 
give  birth  to  those  laws  which  he  will  always  behold  ineflbctual,  and  neither 
vindicate  his  law  by  a  due  execution  of  the  penalty,  nor  right  his  own  autho- 
rity,  contemned  in  the  violation  of  his  law,  by  a  just  revenge.  Besides, 
what  wisdom  would  it  be  for  the  sovereign  Judge  to  lodge  such  a  spokes- 
man for  himself,  as  conscience  in  the  soul  of  man,  if  it  should  be  alway 
found  speiJdng,  and  at  length  be  found  false  in  all  that  it  speaks  f  There 
is  therefore  an  apparent  prospect  of  the  day  of  account,  from  the  considera- 
tion  of  this  perfection  of  the  divine  nature. 

7.  Hence  we  have  a  ground  for  a  mighty  reverence  and  veneration  of  the 
divine  majesty.  Who  can  contemplate  the  sparklings  of  this  perfection  in 
the  variety  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  the  exact  government  of  all  his 
creatures,  without  a  raised  admiration  of  the  excellency  of  his  being,  and  a 
fiiUing  flat  before  him,  in  a  posture  of  reverence  to  so  great  a  being  ?  Can 
we  behold  so  great  a  mass  of  matter  digested  into  sevmd  forms,  so  exact  a 
harmony  and  temperament  in  all  the  creatures,  the  proportions  of  numbers 
and  measures,  and  one  creature  answering  the  ends  and  designs  of  another, 
the  distinct  beauties  of  all,  the  perpetual  motion  of  all  things  without 
diecking  one  another;  the  variety  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  all  acting 
according  to  their  nature  with  an  admirable  agreement;  and  all  together, 
like  difiering  strings  upon  an  instrument,  emitting  divers  sounds,  but  all 
reduced  to  order  in  one  delightfal  lesson ;  I  say,  can  we  behold  all 
without  admiring  and  adoring  the  divine  wisdom  which  appears  in  all? 

And  from  the  consideration  of  this,  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
wisdom  in  redemption;  in  reconciling  divided  interests,  untying  hard  knots, 
drawing  one  contrary  out  of  another ;  and  we  must  needs  admowledge  that 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  men  on  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven,  is  worse  than 
nothing,  and^vaaityin  comparison  of  this  vast  ocean.  And  as  we  have  a 
greater  esteem  for  those  that  invent  some  excellent  artificial  engines,  what 
reverence  ought  we  to  have  for  him  that  hath  stamped  an  unimitable  wisdom 
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upon  all  hiB  works  I  Nature  orders  us  to  give  honour  to  our  snperiors  in 
knowledge,  and  confide  in  their  counsels ;  bat  none  ought  to  be  reverenced 
as  much  as  God,  since  none  equals  him  in  wisdom. 

8.  If  God  be  infinitely  wise,  it  shews  us  the  necessity  of  our  addresses  to 
him,  and  invocation  of  his  name.  We  are  subject  to  mistakes,  and  often 
overseen;  we  are  not  able  rightly  to  counsel  ourselves.  In  some  cases  all 
creatures  are  too  short-sighted  to  apprehend  them,  and  too  ignorant  to  give 
advice  proper  for  them,  and  to  contrive  remedies  for  their  case ;  but  with 
the  Lord  there  is  counsel :  Jer.  xxxii.  19,  '  He  is  great  in  counsel,  and 
mighty  in  working;'  great  in  counsel  to  advise  us,  mighty  in  working  to 
asnst  us.  We  know  not  how  to  effect  a  design  or  prevent  an  expected  evil. 
We  have  an  infinite  wisdom  to  go  to,  that  is  every  way  skilful  to  manage 
any  business  we  desire,  to  avert  any  evil  we  fear,  to  accomplish  snything 
we  commit  into  his  hands.  When  we  know  not  what  to  resolve,  he  hath  a 
counsel  to  guide  us,  Pa.  Izziii.  24 ;  he  is  not  more  powerful  to  effect  what 
is  needful,  than  wise  to  direct  what  is  fitting.  All  men  stand  in  need  of  the 
help  of  God,  as  one  man  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  other  men,  and 
will  not  do  anything  without  advice;  and  he  that  takes  advice,  deserves  the 
title  of  a  wise  man,  as  well  as  he  thnt  gives  advice.  But  no  man  needs  so 
much  the  advice  of  another  man  as  aU  men  need  the  counsel  and  assistance 
of  God;  neither  is  any  man's  wit  and  wisdom  so  far  inferior  to  the  prudence 
and  ability  of  an  ai^l,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  man  and  the  most  sharp- 
sighted  angel  is  inferior  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  We  see  therefore 
tl^t  it  is  ^st  for  us  to  go  to  the  fountain,  and  not  content  ourselves  with 
the  streams;  to  beg  advice  from  a  wisdom  that  is  infinite  and  infidlible, 
rather  than  firom  that  which  is  finite  and  fEdlible. 

U$s  2.  If  wisdom  be  the  perfection  of  the  divine  m^'esty,  how  prodigious 
is  the  contempt  of  it  in  the  world  1 

1.  In  general. 

All  sin  strikes  at  this  attribute,  and  is  in  one  part  or  other  a  degrading  of 
it.  The  first  sin  directed  its  venom  against  this.  As  the  devils  endeavoured 
to  equal  their  Creator  in  power,  so  man  endeavoured  ,to  equal  him  in  wis- 
dom. Both,  indeed,  scorned  to  be  ruled  by  his  order ;  but  man  evidently 
exalted  himself  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  aspired  to  be  a  sharer  with 
him  in  his  infinite  knowledge ;  would  not  let  him  be  the  only  wise  God,  but 
cherished  an  ambition  to  be  his  partner ;  just  as  if  a  beam  were  able  to  ima- 
gine it  might  be  as  bright  as  the  sun,  or  a  spark  fancy  it  could  be  as  full 
fraught  witti  heat  as  the  whole  element  of  fire.  Man  would  not  submit  to 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  in  the  prohibition  of  one  sinffle  fruit  in  the 
garden,  when,  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  authority,  he  mi^^t  hate  granted 
him  ofliy  the  use  of  one.  All  presumptuous  sins  are  of  this  nature,  tiliey  are 
therefore  called  reproaches  of  God :  Num.  xv.  80,  *  The  soul  that  doth 
«anght  presumptuously  reproacheth  the  Lord.'  AU  reproaches  are  either  for 
natural,  moral,  or  intellectual  defects ;  all  reproaches  of  God  must  imply 
either  a  weakness  or  unrighteousness  in  God.  If  unrighteousness,  his  hoh- 
ness  is  denied ;  if  weakness,  his  wisdom  is  blemished. 

In  general,  idl  sin  strikes  at  this  perfection  two  ways. 

(1.)  As  it  dttfiEMeth  the  wise  workmanship  of  God.  Every  sin  is  a  deform- 
ing and  blemishing  our  own  souls,  which,  as  they  are  the  prime  creatures  in 
the  lower  world,  so  they  have  greater  characters  of  divine  wisdom  in  the 
fiibrie  of  them ;  but  this  image  of  Gbd  is  ruined  and  broken  by  sin.  Though 
the  spoiling  of  it  be  a  scorn  of  his  holiness,  it  is  also  an  affiront  to  his  wis- 
dom ;  for  though  his  power  was  the  cause  of  the  production  of  so  fiur  a 
piecoy  yet  his  mdom  was  the  guide  of  his  power,  and  his  holiness  the  pat- 
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tern  whereby  he  wronght  ii.  His  power  effected  it^  aod  hie  holmess  was 
exemplified  in  it,  bat  his  wisdom  contrived  it. 

If  a  man  had  a  corions  clock  or  watch,  which  had  cost  him  many  years' 
pain,  and  the  strength  of  his  skill  to  fnuue  it,  for  another,  after  he.  had 
seen  and  considered  it,  to  trample  upon  it,  and  crush  it  in  pieces,  would 
argne  a  contempt  of  the  artificer's  skilL  God  hath  shewn  infinite  art  in  the 
creation  of  man,  but  sin  nnbeantifies  man,  and  ravisheth  his  excellency.  It 
cats  and  slasheth  the  image  of  God  stamped  by  diTuie  wisdom,  as  though  it 
were  an  object  only  of  scorn  and  contempt.  The  sinner  in  eveiy  sin  acts  as 
if  he  intended  to  pat  himself  in  a  better  postoie,  and  in  a  fiurer  dx^ss,  than 
the  wisdom  of  God  hath  pat  him  in  by  creation. 

(2.)  In  the  slighting  his  laws.  The  laws  of  God  are  highly  rational, 
they  are  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  divine  onderstandiqg,  wherein  there 
is  no  andeamess  and  no  defect.  As  his  understanding  apprehends  all 
things  in  their  true  reason,  so  his  will  enjoins  all  things  Ibr  worthy  and  wise 
ends ;  his  laws  are  contrived  by  his  wisdom  for  the  h^piness  of  man,  whose 
happiness,  and  the  methods  to  it,  be  anderstands  better  than  men  or  angels 
can  do.  His  laws  being  the  orders  of  the  wisest  understanding,  every  breach 
of  his  law  is  a  fiying  in  the  face  of  his  wisdom.  AU  homan  laws,  though 
they  are  enforced  by  sovereign  authority,  yet  they  are,  or  ooght  to  be  in  the 
composing  of  them,  founded  upon  reason,  and  shoald  be  particular  applica- 
tions of  the  law  of  nature  to  this  or  that  particular  emergency.  The  laws 
of  God,  then,  who  is  nunma  ratio,  are  the  birth  of  the  truest  reason,  though 
the  reason  of  every  one  of  them  may  not  be  so  clear  to  us. 

Eveiy  law,  though  it  consists  in  an  act  of  the  will,  yet  doth  presuppose 
an  act  of  the  understanding.  The  act  of  the  divine  understanding  in  £nun* 
ing  the  law  must  be  supposed  to  precede  the  act  of  his  will  in  commanding 
the  observance  of  that  law  ;  so  every  sin  against  the  law  is  not  only  against 
the  will  of  God  commanding,  but  the  reason  of  God  contriving,  and  a  cleav- 
ing to  our  own  reason,  ra^er  than  the  understanding  or  mind  of  God :  as 
if  God  had  mistaken  in  making  his  law,  and  we  had  more  understanding  to 
frame  a  better,  and  more  conducing  to  our  happiness ;  as  if  God  were  not 
wise  enough  to  govern  us,  and  prescribe  what  we  should  do,  and  what  we 
shoald  avoid ;  as  if  he  designed  not  our  welfare,  but  our  misfortune. 

Whereas  the  precepts  of  God  are  not  tyrannical  edicts,  or  acts  of  mere 
will,  but  the  fruits  of  counsel,  and  therefore  eveiy  breAch  oi  them  is  a 
real)  declamation  against  his  discretion  and  judgmasit,  and  preferring  our 
own  imaginations,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  as  our  rule,  before  the 
results  of  divine  counsel.  While  we  acknowledge  him  wise  in.  our  opinion, 
we  speak  him  foolish  by  our  practice,  when,  instead  of  being  guided  by  him, 
we  will  guide  ouraelves.  No  man  will  question  but  it  is  a  controUiog  divine 
wisdom  to  make  alteratioDQ  in  his  precepts,  dogmatically,  either  to  add  some 
of  their  own,  or  expunge  any  of  his.  And  is  it  not  a  crime  of  the  like  re- 
flection  to  aHer  them  practically  ?  When  we  will  obseme  one  part  of  the 
4aw,  and  not  another  part,  but  pick  and  choose  where  we  please  ouraelvea, 
as  our  humours  and  carnal  interest  prompts  us,  it  is  to  ckai^  that  part  of 
the  law  with  folly  which  we  refuse  to  confenn  unto. 

The  more  cunning  apy  man  is  in  uuy  the  more  his  ski  is  against  diwe 
wisdom,  as  if  he  thought  to  out- wit  God. .  He  that  recei^res  the  poromiaes  of 
God,  and  the  testimony  of  Christ,  *  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,'  Joha 
iii.  38 ;  by  the  like  stsength  of  argument  it  will  undeniably  follow,  thKt  Iha 
that  zefuseth  obedience  to  his  piecept  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  foolish. 
Were  ihey  not  rational,  Gk>d  would  not  em'(»n  them;  aadifthejarerationslv 
we  sre  enemies  to  infinite  wisdom  by  not  complying  with  tham.    If  ipfinl^i^ 
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pradenoe  haih  made  the  law,  why  is  not  every  pari  of  it  obearved;  if  it  were 
not  made  with  the  beat  wisdom,  why  is  any  pifft  of  it  observed  ?  If  the  de- 
faeing  his  image  be  any  sin,  as  beiog  a  de&ming  his  wisdom  in  creation, 
the  breaking  his  law  is  no  less  a  sin,  as  being  a  disgracing  bis  wisdom  in  his 
administration.  It  is  npon  this  acoomit,  likoly,  t£it  the  Scriptare  so  often 
eoonts  sinners  fools,  since  it  is  certainly  inexcosable  folly  to  contradict  nn- 
deniable  and  infallible  wisdom,  yet  this  is  done  in  the  least  sin.  And  as  he 
that  breaks  one  tittle  of  the  law  is  deservedly  accoonted  guilty  of  the  breach 
of  the  whole,  James  ii.  10,  so  he  that  despiseth  the  least  stamp  of  wisdom 
in  the  minutest  part  of  the  law  is  deaenredly  eonnted  as  a  contemner  of  it  in 
the  frame  of  the  whole  statate-book. 

2.  Bat  in  particular,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  affironted  and  invaded ; 

(1.)  By  introducing  new  rules  and  modes  of  worship,  different  from  divine 
institutions.  Is  not  this  a  manifest  reflection  on  this  perfection  of  God,  as 
though  he  had  not  been  wise  enongh  to  provide  for  his  own  honour,  and 
model  his  own  service,  but  stood  in  need  of  our  directions,  and  the  capri- 
ehioes  of  our  brains  f  Some  have  observed,  that  it  is  a  greater  sin  in  wor- 
ship to  do  what  we  should  not,  than  to  omit  what  we  should  perform.*  The 
one  seems  to  be  out  of  weakness,  because  of  the  high  exactness  of  the  law ; 
and  the  other  out  of  impudence,  accusing  the  wisdom  of  Qod  of  imperfec- 
tion, and  c<mtrolling  it  in  its  institutions.  At  beat  it  seems  to  be  an  impu- 
tation of  human  baahfnlness  to  the  supreme  sovereign,  as  if  he  had  been 
ashamed  to  prescribe  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  own  honour,  but  had  left 
something  to  the  ingenuity  and  gratitude  of  men. 

Man  has,  ever  since  the  foolish  conceit  of  his  old  ancestor  Adam,  presumed 
he  could  be  as  wise  as  God ;  and  if  he  who  was  created  upright  entertained 
such  conceits,  much  more  doth  man  now,  under  a  msas  of  corruption,  so 
capable  to  foment  them.  This  hath  been  the  continual  practice  of  men,  not 
so  much  to  recoct  what  once  they  had  received  as  divine,  but  to  add  some- 
thing of  their  own  inventions  to  it. 

The  heathens  renounced  not  the  sacrificing  of  beasts  for  the  expiation  of 
their  offences  (which  the  old  world  had  received  by  tradition  from  Adam, 
and  the  new  world,  after  the  deluge,  from  Noah),  but  they  had  blended  that 
tradition  with  rites  of  their  own,  and  offered  ereatures  unclean  in  them- 
selves, and  not  fit  to  be  offered  to  an  infinitely  pure  being,  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  clean  and  unclean  was  as  ancient  as  Noah,  Gen.  viii,  20 ;  yea, 
before,  Gen.  vii.  2. 

So  the  Jews  did  not  discard  what  they  had  received  from  God,  as  circum- 
cision, the  passover,  and  sacrifices ;  but  they  would  mix  a  heap  of  heathenish 
rites  with  the  ceremomes  of  divine  ordination,  and  practise  tbiugs  which  he 
bad  not  commanded,  as  well  as  things  which  he  had  enjoined  them.  And 
therefore  it  is  observable,  that  when  God  taxeth  them  with  this  sin,  he  doih 
not  say,  they  brought  in  those  things  which  he  had  forbidden  into  his  wor- 
ship ;  but  those  things  which  he  had  not  commanded,  and  had  given  no 
order  fSor,  to  intimate  that  they  were  not  to  move  a  step  without  his  rule, — 
Jer.  vii.  81,  <  They  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  which  I  commanded 
them  not,  nor  came  it  into  my  heart  ;*  and  Levit  x,  1,  Nadab's  and  Abihu's 
strange  fire  was  '.not  commanded,*— so  charging  them  with  impudence  and 
rashness  in  adding  something  of  their  own,  after  he  had  revealed  to  them 
the  manner  of  his  service,  as  if  they  were  as  wise  as  God.  So  loth,  is  man 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  divine  understanding,  and  be  sensible  of 
his  own  ignorance. 

So  after  the  divul^^g  of  the  gospel,  the  corrupters  of  religion  did  not 

•  Strong  of  the  Will. 
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fiiBg  off,  btit  preflerved  the  institations  of  God,  bnt  painted  and  patched  them 
up  with  paffan  ceremonies  ;  imposed  their  own  droams  with  as  mnch  force 
as  the  revelations  of  God.  Thus  hath  the  papacy  tamed  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  into  pagan  pomp,  and  religion  into  polities ;  and  reviTed  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  raked  some  limbs  of  it  out  of  the  graye,  after  the  wisdom 
of  God  had  wrong  her  knell,  and  honourably  interred  her  ;  and  sheltered 
the  heathenish  superstitions  in  Christian  temples,  after  the  power  of  the 
gospel  had  chased  the  devils,  with  all  their  trnmpery,  from  their  ancient 
habitations. 

Whence  should  this  proceed,  but  from  a  partial  atheism,  and  a  mean 
conceit  of  the  divine  wisdom  ?  As  though  God  had  not  understanding 
enough  to  prescribe  the  form  of  his  own  worship ;  and  not  wisdom  enough 
to  support  it,  without  the  crutches  of  human  prudence. 

Human  prudence  is  too  low  to  parallel  divine  wisdom  ;  it  is  an  incom- 
petent judge  of  what  is  fit  for  an  infinite  majesty.  It  is  sufficiently  seen  in 
the  ridiculous  and  senseless  rites  among  the  heathens,  and  the  cruel  and 
devilish  ones  fetched  from  them  by  the  Jews.  What  work  will  human 
wisdom  make  with  divine  worship,  when  it  will  presume  to  be  the  director 
of  it,  as  a  mate  with  the  wisdom  of  God  ?  Whence  will  it  take  its  measures, 
but  from  sense,  humour,  and  fancy ;  as  though  what  is  grateful  and  comely 
to  a  depraved  reason,  were  as  beautiful  to  an  nnspotted  and  infinite  mind. 
Do  not  such  tell  the  world,  that  they  were  of  6k>d's  cabinet  council,  since 
they  will  take  upon  them  to  judge,  as  weU  as  God,  what  is  well  pleasing  to 
him  ?  Where  wiU  it  have  the  humility  to  stop,  if  it  hath  the  presumption 
to  add  any  one  thing  to  revealed  modes  of  worship  ?  How  did  God  tax  the 
Israelites  with  making  idols  *  according  to  their  own  understanding,*  Hosea 
ziii.  2,  imagining  their  own  understandings  to  be  of  a  finer  make  and  a 
perfecter  mould  than  their  Creator's  ;  and  that  they  had  fetched  more  light 
from  the  chaos  of  their  own  brains,  than  God  had  from  eternity  in  his  own 
nature  !  How  slight  will  the  excuse  be,  Ood  hath  notf&rbidden  this  or  that, 
when  God  shall  silence  men  with  the  question.  Where,  or  when  did  I  com- 
mand this  or  that  ?  There  was  no  addition  to  be  made  under  the  law  to 
the  meanest  instrument  God  had  appointed  in  his  service.  The  sacred 
perfume  was  not  to  have  one  ingredient  more  put  into  it,  than  what  God  had 
prescribed  in  the  composition ;  nor  was  any  man,  upon  pain  of  death,  to 
imitate  it ;  nor  would  God  endure  that  sacrifices  should  be  consumed  with 
any  other  fire,  than  that  which  came  down  from  heaven  :  so  tender  is  God 
of  any  invasions  of  his  wisdom  and  authority.  In  all  things  of  his  nature, 
whatsoever  voluntary  humility  and  respect  to  God  they  may  be  disguised 
with,  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  fleshly  mind  against  infinite  understanding, 
which  the  apostle  nauseates.  Col.  ii.  18. 

Such  mixtures  have  not  been  blessed  by  God.  As  God  never  prospered 
the  mixtures  of  several  kinds  of  creatures,  to  form  and  multiply  a  new  species, 
as  being  a  dissatisfaction  with  his  wisdom  as  creator,  so  he  doth  not  prosper 
mixtures  in  worship,  as  being  a  conspiracy  against  his  wisdom  as  a  lawgiver. 
The  destruction  of  the  Jews  was  judged  by  some  of  their  doctors  to  be  for 
preferring  human  traditions  before  the  written  word,*  which  they  ground  on 
Isa.  xxix.  18,  *  Their  fear  of  me  was  taught  by  the  precepts  of  men.'  The 
injunctions  of  men  were  the  rule  of  their  worship,  and  not  the  prescripts  of 
my  law. 

To  conclude ;  such  as  make  alterations  in  religion,  different  from  the  first 

*  Yaiain.  The  Talmud  takes  notice  that  the  court  of  Bethany  was  wasted  three 
years  before  Jerusalem,  because  they  preferred  their  own  words  before  the  words  of 
the  law. 
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insiitation,  we  iniolerabie  busy  bodies,  that  will  not  let  Ood  alone  with  his 
own  aflUrs.  Vain  man  would  be  wiser  than  his  maker,  and  be  dabbling  in 
that  which  is  his  sole  prerogative. 

(2.)  In  neglecting  means  instituted  by  God.  When  men  have  risings  of 
heart  against  God's  ordinances,  *  they  reject  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  against 
themselves,'  or  '  in  themselves,'  Luke  vii.  80,  tj^sa*.  They  disannulled 
the  wisdom  of  God,  the  spring  of  his  ordinances.  All  neglects  are  disregards 
of  divine  prescriptions,  as  impertinent  and  unavailable  to  that  end  for  which 
they  were  appointed,  as  not  being  suited  to  the  conmion  dictates  of  reason ; 
sometimes  out  of  a  voluntary  humility,  such  as  Peter's  was  when  he  denied 
Christ's  condescension  to  wash  his  feet,  John  xiii.  8,  and  thereby  judged  of 
the  comeliness  of  his  master's  intention  and  action.  Such  as  contiQually 
neglect  the  great  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  out  of  a  sense  of  unworthi* 
ness,  are  in  the  same  rank  with  Peter,  and  do,  as  well  as  he,  fall  under  the 
blame  and  reproof  of  Christ. 

Men  would  be  saved,  and  use  the  means  ;  but  either  means  of  their  own 
appointment,  or  not  all  the  means  of  God's  ordering.*  They  would  have 
God's  wisdom  and  will  condescend  to  theirs,  and  not  theirs  conformed  to 
God :  as  if  our  blmd  judgments  were  fittest  to  make  the  election  of  the 
paths  to  happiness ;  like  Naaman,  who,  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  prophet 
for  the  cure  of  his  leprosy,  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan,  would  be  the 
prophet's  director,  and  have  him  touch  him  with  his  hand ;  as  if  a  patient 
sick  of  a  desperate  disease  should  prescribe  to  his  skilful  physician  what 
remedies  he  should  order  for  his  cure,  and  make  his  own  infirm  reason,  or 
his  gust  and  palate  the  rule,  rather  than  the  physician's  skill. 

Men's  inquiries  are.  Who  will  shew  us  any  good  7  They  rather  fasten 
npon  any  means  than  what  God  hath  ordained.  We  invert  the  order 
divine  wisdom  hath  established,  when  we  would  have  God  save  us  in  our 
own  way,  not  in  his.f  It  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  would  have  God  nourish 
US  without  bread,  and  cure  our  diseases  without  medicines,  and  increase  our 
wealth  without  our  industry,  and  cherish  our  souls  without  his  word  and 
ordinances.  It  is  to  demand  of  him  an  alteration  of  his  methods,  and  a 
separation  of  that  which  he  hath  by  his  eternal  judgment  joined  together. 
Therefore  for  a  man  to  pray  to  God  to  save  him,  when  he  will  not  use  the 
means  he  hath  appointed  for  salvation,  when  he  slights  the  word,  which  is 
the  instrument  of  salvation,  is  a  contempt  of  the  wisdom  of  divine  institutions. 

Also  in  omissions  of  prayer ;  when  we  consult  not  with  God  upon  emer- 
gent  occasions,  we  trust  more  to  our  own  wisdom  than  God's,  and  imply 
that  we  stand  not  in  need  of  his  conduct,  but  have  ability  to  direct  ourselves 
and  accomplish  our  ends  without  his  guidance.  Not  seeking  God,  is  by  the 
prophet  taxed  to  be  a  reflection  upon  this  perfection  of  God :  Isa.  xzzi.  1, 2, 
*  They  look  not  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord,'  &c»  And 
the  like  charge  he  brings  against  them,  Hosea  viii.  9,  '  They  are  gone  up 
to  Assyria,  a  wild  ass  alone  by  himself,  not  consulting  God.' 

(8.)  In  censuring  God's  revelations  and  actions,  if  they  be  not  according 
to  our  schemes.  When  we  will  not  submit  to  his  plain  will,  without  pene- 
trating into  the  unrevelated  reason  of  it,  nor  adore  his  counsels  without 
controlling  them,  as  if  we  could  correct  both  law  and  gospel,  and  frame  a 
better  method  of  redemption  than  that  of  God's  contriving.  Thus  men 
slighted  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel,  because  it  did  not  gree  with  that 
phOoeophical  wisdom  and  reason  they  had  sucked  in  by  education  from  their 
masters,  1  Cor.  i.  21,  22 ;  contrary  to  their  practice  in  their  superstitious 
worship,  where  the  oracles  they  thought  divine  were  entertained  with 
•  Pont  Medit  part  ilL  p^  866.  f  Dnrant.  de  Tent  p.  408, 404. 
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reverence,  not  with  dispute,  and  thongh  ambignons,  were  not  counted 
ridicoloas  by  the  worshipper.  How  foolish  is  man  in  this  wherein  he  woold 
be  accounted  wise  !  Adam  in  innocence  was  nnfit  to  control  the  doctrine 
of  God  when  the  eye  of  his  reason  was  clear,  and  mnch  more  are  we  since 
the  depravation  of  onr  nature. 

The  revelations  of  God  tower  above  reason  in  its  purity,  much  more 
above  reason  in  its  mud  and  earthiness.  The  rays  of  divine  wisdom  are  too 
bright  for  our  human  understandings,  much  more  for  our  sinful  understand' 
Ings.  It  is  base  to  set  up  reason,  a  finite  principle,  against  an  infinite  wis- 
dom; much  baser  to  set  up  a  depraved  and  purblind  reason  against  an 
all-seeing  and  holy  wisdom.  If  we  would  have  a  reason  for'  all  that  God 
speaks,  and  all  that  God  acts,  our  wisdom  must  become  infinite  as  his,  or 
his  wisdom  become  finite  as  ours. 

All  the  censures  of  God's  revelations  arise  finom  some  prejudicate  opinions, 
or  traditional  maxims,  that  have  enthroned  themselves  in  our  minds,  which 
are  made  the  standard  whereby  to  judge  of  the  things  of  God,  and  receive 
or  reject  them,  as  they  agree  with  or  dissent  from  those  principles,  Gol.  ii.  8. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  philosophers  in  the  primitive  times  were  the  greatest  ene- 
mies to  the  gospel ;  and  the  contempt  of  divine  wisdom,  in  making  reason 
the  supreme  judge  of  divine  revelation,  was  the  fhiitfhl  mother  of  Uie  here- 
sies in  all  ages  springing  up  in  the  church,  and  especially  of  that  Socinianism 
that  daily  insinuates  itself  into  the  minds  of  men. 

This  is  a  wrong  to  the  wisdom  pf  God.  He  that  censures  the  words  or 
actions  of  anuther,  implies  that  he  is  in  his  censure  wiser  than  the  person 
censured  by  him.  It  is  as  insupportable  to  determine  the  truth  of  God's 
plain  dictates  by  our  reason,  as  it  is  to  measure  the  suitableness  or  unsuit- 
ableness  of  his  actions  by  the  humour  of  our  will.  We  may  sooner  think 
to  span  the  sun,  or  grasp  a  star,  or  see  a  gnat  swallow  a  leviathan,  than 
fully  understand  the  debates  of  eternity. 

To  this  we  may  refer  too  curious  inquiries  into  divyie  methods,  and  *  in- 
truding into  those  things  which  are  not  revealed,'  Col.  ii.  18.  It  is  to  affeet 
a  wisdom  equal  with  God,  and  an  ambition  to  be  of  his  cabinet  council.  We 
are  not  content  to  be  creatures,  that  is,  to  be  every  way  below  God ;  below 
him  in  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  power. 

(4.)  In  prescribing  God  methods  of  acting.  When  we  pray  for  a  thing 
without  a  due  submission  to  Grod's  will,  as  if  we  were  his  counsellors,  yea» 
his  tutors,  and  not  his  sabjects,  and  God  were  bound  to  follow  our  humours, 
and  be  swayed  according  to  the  judgment  of  our  ignorance  ;  when  we  would 
have  such  a  mercy  which  God  thinks  not  fit  to  give,  or  have  it  in  this 
method,  which  God  designs  to  convey  through  another  channel ;  thus  we 
would  have  the  only  wise  God  take  his  measures  fi*om  our  passions.  Such 
a  controlling  of  God  was  Jonah's  anger  about  a  gourd :  Jonah  iv.  1,  *  It  dis- 
pleased Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was  very  angry.' 

We  would  direct  him  how  to  dispose  of  us ;  as  though  he  that  had  infinite 
wisdom  to  contrive  and  rear  the  excellent  fabric  of  the  world  had  not  wis- 
dom enough,  without  onr  discretion,  to  place  us  in  a  sphere  proper  for  his 
own  ends,  and  the  use  he  intends  us  in  the  universe.  All  the  speeches  of 
men — ^Wonld  I  had  been  in  such  an  office,  had  such  charge :  would  I  had 
such  a  mercy,  in  such  a  method,  or  by  such  instruments — are  entrenchmenti 
upon  God's  wise  disposal  of  affidrs. 

This  imposing  upon  God  is  a  hellish  imposition,  and  in  hell  we  find  it. 
The  rich  man  in  hell,  that  pretends  some  charity  for  his  brethren  on  earth, 
anrould  direct  God  a  way  to  prevent  their  ruin,  by  sending  one  from  the  dead 
to  school  them,  as  a  more  effectual  means  thaoi  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
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Lake  xvi.  29,  80.  It  is  a  temper  also  to  be  found  on  eazih ;  what  else  wap 
the  langaage  of  Saul's  saving  the  Amalekites'  cattle  against  the  plain  com- 
mand of  God  ?  1  Sam.  zv.  16.  As  if  God  in  his  fwrj  had  oyerahot  himself, 
and  overlooked  his  altar,  in  depriving  it  of  so  great  a  booty  for  its  service : 
as  if  it  were  an  nnwise  thing  in  Qod  to  lose  the  prey  of  so  many  stately  cattle, 
that  might  make  the  altar  smoke  with  their  entrails,  and  serve  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  he  wonld  rectify  ^at  which  he  thought 
to  be  an  oversight  in  God,  and  so  magnifies  his  own  pradence  and  discretion 
above  the  divine. 

We  will  not  let  God  act  as  he  thinks  fit,  but  will  be  directing  him,  and 
teaching  him  knowledge,  Job  xzi.  22 ;  as  if  God  were  a  statue,  an  idol,  that 
had  eyes  and  saw  not,  hands  but  acted  not>  and  could  be  turned,  as  an 
image  may  be,  to  what  quarter  of  the  heaven  we  please  ourselves.  The  wis- 
dom of  God  is  unbiassed ;  he  orders  nothing  but  what  is  fittest  fi>r  his  end, 
and  we  would  have  our  shallow  Inrains  the  bias  of  God*s  acting.  And  wil 
not  God  resent  such  an  indignity,  as  a  reflection  upon  his  wisdom  as  weU  as 
anthority,  when  we  intimate  that  we  have  better  heads  than  he,  and  that  he 
comes  short  of  us  in  understanding  7  * 

(5.)  In  murmuring  and  impatience.  One  demands  a  reason  why  he  hath 
this  or  that  cross  ?  why  he  hath  been  deprived  of  such  a  comfort,  lost  such 
a  venture,  languisheth  under  such  a  sickness,  is  tormented  with  such  pains« 
oppressed  by  tyrannical  neighbours,  is  unsuccessful  in  such  designs  9  In 
these,  and  such  like,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  questioned  and  defiuned.  All 
Impatience  is  a  suspicion,  if  not  a  condemnation,  of  the  prudence  of  God's 
methods,  and  would  make  human  feebleness  imd  foUy  the  rule  of  God's 
dealing  with  his  creatures.  This  is  a  presuming  to  instmct  God,  and  a 
reproving  him  for  unreasonableness  in  his  proceedings,  when  his  dealings 
with  ns  do  not  exactly  answer  our  fiuieies  and  wishes ;  as  if  God,  who  made 
the  world  in  wisdom,  wanted  skill  for  the  management  of  his  creatures  in 
it:  Job  zL  2,  <  Shall  he  that  contends  with  the  Ahnighty  instruct  him  ?  He 
that  reproveth  God,  let  him  answer  it.'  We  that  are  not  wise  enough  to 
know  ourselves,  and  what  is  neediul  for  us,  presume  to  have  wit  enough  to 
guide  God  in  his  dealing  with  us.  The  wisdom  of  God  rendered  Job  more 
useful  to  the  world  by  his  afflictions,  in  making  him  a  pattern  of  patience, 
than  if  he  had  continued  him  in  a  confluence  of  all  worldly  comforts,  wherein 
he  had  been  beneficial  only  in  communicating  his  morsels  to  his  poor  neigh- 
bours.   All  murmuring  is  a  fastening  error  upon  unerring  wisdom. 

(6.)  In  pride  and  haughtiness  of  spirit.  No  proud  man,  but  sets  his 
hetiri  as  the  heart  of  God,  Ezek.  zzviii.  2,  8.  The  wisdom  of  God  hath 
given  to  men  diverse  offices,  set  them  in  diverse  places ;  some  have  more 
honourable  charges,  some  meaner.  Not  to  give  that  respect  their  offices  and 
places  call  for,  is  to  quarrel  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  overturn  the  rank 
and  order  wherein  he  hath  placed  thij^. 

It  is  unfit  we  should  affiropt  God  in  the  disposal  of  his  erefttures,  an4 
intimate  to  him  by  our  carriage,  that  he  had  done  more  wisely  in  placing 
another,  and  that  he  hath  done  foolishly  in  placing  this  or  that  man  in 
•och  a  charge.  Sometimes  men  are  unworthy  the  place  they  fill :  they  may 
be  set  there  in  judgment  to  themselves  and  others ;  but  tbe  wisdom  of  God» 
in  his  management  of  things,  is  to  be  honoured  and  regarded.  ' 

It  is  an  infringing  the  wisdom  of  God  when  we  have  a  vain  opinion  of 
ourselves,  and  are  b&d  to  others ;  when  we  think  ourselves  monarchs,  and 
tveat  others  as  worms  or  flies  in  comparison  of  us.  He  who  would  reduce 
all  tUngs  to  his  own  honour,  perverts  the  order  of  the  world,  and  would 
oonstitote  another  order  than  what  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  established ; 
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and  move  them  to  aa  end  oontraiy  to  the  intention  of  God,  and  ehaiigea  God 
with  want  of  discretion  and  skill. 

(7.)  Distrnst  of  God's  promise  is  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom,  a 
secret  revilingof  it,  as  if  he  had  not  taken  dne  consideration  of  it  before  he 
passed  his  word ;  or  a  suspicion  of  his  power,  as  if  he  could  not  accomplish 
his  word.  We  trust  the  physician's  skill  with  our  bodies,  and  the  lawyer's 
counsel  with  our  estates,  but  are  loath  to  rely  upon  God  for  the  concerns  of 
our  lives.  If  he  be  wise  to  dispose  of  us,  why  do  we  distrust  him  ?  If  we 
distrust  him,  why  do  we  embrace  an  opinion  of  his  wisdom  ? 

Unbelief  also  is  a  contradiction  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel,  &c., 
but  that  I  have  already  handled  in  a  discourse  of  the  nature  of  unbelief. 

Use  8.  Of  comfort.  God  hath  an  infinite  wisdom  to  conduct  us  in  our 
affairs,  rectify  us  in  our  mistakes,  and  assist  us  in  our  straits.  It  is  an 
inestimable  privilege  to  have  a  God  in  covenant  with  us ;  so  wise,  to  com- 
municate all  good,  to  prevent  all  evil ;  who  hath  infinite  ways  to  bring  to 
pass  his  gracious  intentions  towards  us.  '  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out  1 '  Bom.  xi.  88.  His  judgment  or 
decrees  are  incomprehensibly  wise,  and  the  ways  of  effecting  them  are  as 
wise  as  his  resolves  effected  by  them.  We  can  as  little  search  into  hie 
methods  of  acting  as  we  can  into  his  wisdom  of  resolving ;  both  his  judg- 
ments and  ways  are  unsearchable. 

1.  Comfort  in  all  straits  and  afflictions.  There  is  a  wisdom  in  inflicting 
them,  and  a  wisdom  in  removing  them.  He  is  wise  to  suit  his  medicines  to 
the  humour  of  our  disease,  though  he  doth  not  to  the  humour  of  our  wills. 
He  cannot  mistake  the  nature  of  our  distemper,  or  the  Tirtue  of  his  own 
physic.  Like  a  skilful  physician,  he  sometimes  prescribes  bitter  potions, 
and  sometimes  cheering  cordials,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  malady, 
and  necessity  of  the  patient,  to  reduce  him  to  health.  As  nothing  comes 
from  him  but  what  is  for  our  good,  so  nothing  is  acted  by  him  in  a  rash  and 
temerarious  way.  His  wisdom  is  as  infinite  as  his  goodness,  and  as  exact 
in  managing  as  his  goodness  is  plentiful  in  streaming  out  to  us.  He  under- 
stands our  griefs,  weighs  our  necessities,  and  no  remedies  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  contrivance.  When  our  feeble  wits  are  bewildered  in  a  maze, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  line  for  a  rescue,  the  remedies  unknown  to  us  are 
not  unknown  to  God.  When  we  know  not  how  to  prevent  a  danger,  the 
wise  God  hath  a  thousand  blocks  to  lay  in  the  way ;  when  we  know  not 
how  to  firee  ourselves  from  an  oppressive  evil,  he  hath  a  tiiousand  ways  of 
relief. 

He  knows  how  to  time  our  crosses,  and  his  own  blessings.  The  heart  of 
a  wise  God,  as  well  as  the  heart  of  a  wise  man,  '  discerns  both  time  and 
judgment,'  Eccles.  viii.  6.  There  is  as  much  judgment  in  sending  them  as 
judgment  in  removing  them.  How  comfortable  is  it  to  think  that  our  dis- 
tresses, as  well  as  our  deliverances,  are  the  fruits  of  infinite  wisdom  1 
Nothing  is  done  by  him  too  soon  or  too  slow,  but  in  the  true  point  of  time, 
with  all  its  dne  circumstances,  most  conveniently  for  his  glory  and  our  good. 
How  wise  is  Gh)d,  to  bring  the  glory  of  our  salvation  out  of  the  depths  of  a 
seeming  ruin,  and  make  tibe  evils  d  affliction  subservient  to  the  good  of  the 
afflicted! 

2.  In  temptations ;  his  wisdom  is  no  less  employed  in  permitting  them  than 
in  bringing  them  to  a  good  issue.  His  wisdom  in  leading  our  Saviour  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil,  was  to  fit  him  for  our  succour,  and  his  wisdom  in 
suffering  us  to  be  tempted  is  to  fit  us  for  his  own  service,  and  our  salvation. 
He  makes  a  thorn  in  die  flesh  to  be  an  occasion  of  a  refreshing  grace  to  the 
epirit,  and  brings  forth  cordial  grapes  from  those  pricking  bzambles,  and 
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magnifies  his  graee  by  his  wisdom  from  the  deepe^  snbiilties  of  h^.  Let 
Satsn's  iiiteatioiis  be  what  they  will,  he  caa  be  for  him  at  every  tarn  to  ont- 
wit  him  in  his  stratngems,  to  baffle  him  in  his  enterprises,  to  make  instm* 
mental  for  onr  good  where  he  designs  nothing  bnt  oor  hart.  The  Lord  hath 
his  methods  of  deliveranoe  from  him :  2  Peter  iL  9,  <  The  Lord  knows  how 
to  deliver  the  godly  ont  of  temptation.* 

8.  In  denials  or  delays  of  answers  of  prayer.  He  is  gracioos  to  hear,  bat 
he  is  wise  to  answer  in  an  aoceptable  time,  and  sacooor  as  in  a  day  proper 
for  oor  salvation,  2  Gor.  vi.  2.  We  have  partial  affections  to  oarselves ; 
ignoranee  is  nataral  to  as,  Bom.  viii.  26,  we  ask  we  know  not  what,  becanse 
we  ask  ont  of  ignoranee.  God  grants  what  he  knows,  what  is  fit  for  him  to 
do,  and  fit  for  as  to  receive,  and  the  exact  season  wher^  it  is  fittest  for 
him  to  bestow  a  meroy.  As  God  would  have  as  briog  forth  oar  firait  in 
season,  so  he  will  send  forth  his  mercies  in  season. 

He  is  wise  to  sait  his  remedy  to  oar  condition,  to  time  it  so  as  that  we 
shall  have  an  evident  prospect  of  his  wisdom  in  it,  that  more  of  divine  skill, 
and  less  of  homan,  may  appear  in  the  issue.  He  is  ready  at  our  call,  but  he 
will  not  answer  till  he  see  the  season  fit  to  reach  oat  his  hand.  He  is  wise 
to  prove  our  jfaith,  to  humble  us  under  the  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness, 
to  whet  our  afiections,  to  set  a  better  estimate  on  the  blessings  prayed  for, 
and  that  he  may  double  the  blessing  as  we  do  our  devotion ;  but  when  his 
wisdom  sees  us  fit  to  receive  his  goodness,  he  grants  what  we  stand  in  need 
of.  He  is  wise  to  choose  the  fittest  time,;and  faithful  to  give  the  best 
covenant  mercy. 

4.  In  all  evils  threatened  to  the  chutch  by  her  enemies.  He  hath 
knowledge  to  foresee  them,  and  wisdom  to  disappoint  them :  Job  v.  18, 

*  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  the  froward 
is  carried  headlong.' 

The  church  ha&  the  wisdom  of  God  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  policy  of 
hell.  He  defeated  the  serpent  in  the  first  net  he  laid,  and  brought  a  glorious 
salvation  out  of  hell*s  rubbish,  and  is  yet  as  skilfol  to  disappoint  the  after- 
game of  the  serpentine  brood.  The  policy  of  hell,  and  the  subtilty  of  the 
world,  are  no  better  than  folly  with  God,  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  All  creatures  are 
lools,  as  creatures,  in  comparison  with  the  Creator.  The  angels  he  chargeth 
with  folly,  much  more  sinners. 

Depraved  understandings  aie  not  fit  mates  for  a  pure  and  unbleipished 
mind.  Pharaoh,  with  his  wisdom,  finds  a  grave  in  the  sea,  and  Ahithophers 
plots  are  finished  in  his  own  murder.  He  breaks  the  enemies  by  his  power, 
and  orders  them  by  his  skill  to  be  a  feast  to  his  people.    Ps.  Ixziv.  14, 

*  Thou  brakest  the  head  of  the  leviathan,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the 
people  in  the  wilderness.'  The  spoils  of  the  Egyptians'  carcasses  oast  upon 
the  shore  served  the  Israelites'  necessities  (or  were  as  meat  to  them),  as 
being  a  deliverance  the  church  might  feed  upon  in  all  ages,  in  a  wilderness 
condition,  to  maintain  their  faith,  Uie  vital  principle  of  ^e  soul. 

There  is  a  wisdom  superior  to  the  subtilties  of  men,  which  laughs  at  their 
follies,  and  '  hath  them  in  derision,'  Ps.  ii.  4.  *  There  is  no  wisdom  or 
counsel  against  the  Lord,'  Prov.  xxi.  80.  You  never  question  the  wisdom 
of  an  artist  to  use  his  file  when  he  takes  it  into  his  hand.  Wicked  instru- 
ments are  God's  axes  and  files ;  let  him  al<me,  he  hath  skill  enough  to 
manage  them.  God  hath  too  much  affection  to  destroy  his  people,  and 
wisdom  enough  to  beautify  them  by  the  worst  tools  he  uses.  He  can 
make  all  things  conspire  in  a  perfect  harmony  for  bis  own  ends,  and  his 
p6ople*s  good,  when  tliey  see  no  way  to  escape  a  danger  feared,  or  attain  a 
blessing  wanted. 
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Use  4.  For  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  ereation  and  gotemment.  How 
little  do  we  think  of  God  when  we  behold  his  works  1  Our  sense  dwells 
npon  the  surface  of  plants  and  animals,  beholds  the  Tariety  of  their  colonrs, 
and  the  progress  in  their  motion.  Oar  reason  studies  the  qualities  of  them ; 
onr  spirits  seldom  take  a  flight  to  the  divine  wisdom  whush  firamed  them. 
Oar  senses  engross  oar  minds  from  God,  that  we  scaroe  have  a  thought  free  to 
bestow  upon  the  milker  of  them,  but  only  on  the  by.  The  constancy  of 
seeing  things  that  are  common  stifles  our  admiration  cf  God,  dne  npon  the 
sight  of  them.  How  seldom  do  we  raise  oar  souls  as  flGur  as  heaven  in  our 
views  of  the  order  of  the  world,  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  natures 
of  the  creatures  tbat  are  common  among  us,  and  the  mutual  assistance  they 
give  to  each  other  I  Since  God  hath  manifested  himself  in  them,  to  neglect 
the  consideration  of  them  is  to  neglect  the  manifestation  of  God,  and  the 
way  whereby  he  hath  transmitted  something  of  his  perfections  to  our  under- 
standing. It  renders  men  inexcusably  guilty  of  not  glorifying  God,  Bom. 
i.  19,  20.  We  can  never  neglect  the  meditation  of  the  creatures  without  a 
blemish  cast  upon  the  Creator's  wisdom.  As  every  river  can  conduct  us  to 
the  sea,  so  every  creature  points  us  to  an  ocean  of  infinite  wisdom.  Not 
the  minutest  of  them,  but  rich  tracts  of  this  may  be  observed  in  them,  and 
a  due  sense  of  God  result  from  them.  They  are  exposed  to  our  view,  that 
something^of  God  may  be  lodged  in  our  minds ;  that  as  onr  bodies  extract  their 
quintessence  for  our  nourishment,  so  our  minds  may  extract  a  quintessence 
for  the  maker's  praise. 

Though  God  is  principally  to  be  praised  in  and  for  Christ,  yet  as  grace 
doth  not  raze  out  the  law  of  nature,  so  the  operations  of  grace  put  not  the 
dictates  of  nature  to  silence,  nor  suspend  the  homage  due  to  God  upon  our 
inspection  of  his  works.  God  hath  given  full  testimonies  of  this  perfection 
in  the  heavenly  bodies,  dispersing  their  light,  and  distributing  their  influences 
to  every  part  of  the  world.  In  framing  men  into  societies,  giving  them 
various  dispositions,  for  the  preservation  of  governments ;  making  some 
wise  for  counsel,  others  martial  for  action ;  changing  old  empires,  and  raising 
new.  Which  way  soever  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  shall  find  firequent  occasions 
to  cry  out,  *  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdcmi  and  knowledge 
of  God  I'  Bom.  xi.  88. 

To  this  purpose  we  mast  not  only  look  upon  the  bulk  and  outside  of  his 
works,  but  consider  from  what  principles  Uiey  were  raised,  in  what  order 
disposed,  and  the  exact  synunetry  and  proportion  of  their  parts.  When  a 
man  comes  into  a  city  or  temple,  and  only  considers  the  surface  of  the  build- 
ings, they  will  amaze  his  sense,  but  not  better  his  understanding,  unless  he 
considers  the  methods  of  the  work,  and  the  art  whereby  it  was  erected. 

(1.)  This  was  an  end  for  which  they  were  created.  God  did  not  make 
the  world  for  man's  use  only,  but  chiefly  for  his  own  glory ;  for  man's  use 
to  enjoy  his  creatares,  and  for  his  own  glory  to  be  a<^owledged  in  his 
creatures,  that  we  may  consider  his  art  in  framing  them,  and  his  skill  in 
disposing  them,  and  not  only  gaze  upon  the  glass  without  considering  the 
image  it  represents,  and  acquainting  ourselves  whose  image  it  is.  The 
creatures  were  not  made  for  themselves,  but  fmr  the  service  of  the  Creator 
and  the  service  of  man.  Man  was  not  made  for  himself,  but  for  ^e  service 
of  the  Lord  that  created  him.  He  is  to  consider  the  beauty  of  the  creation, 
that  he  may  thereby  glorify  the  Creator.  He  knows  in  part  their  excel- 
lency, the  creatures  themsdves  do  not.  If,  therelore,  man  be  idle,  and 
unobservant  of  them,  he  deprives  God  of  the  glory  of  his  wisdom  whidii  he 
should  have  by  his  creatares. 
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The  inferior  erefthires  thdmselTes  cannot  obserre  ii.'  If  man  regiard  it  not, 
what  becomes  of  it ;  his  glory  can  only  be  handed  to  him  by  man.  The 
other  creattures  cannot  be  active  instrnments  of  his  glory,  because  they  know 
not  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  raider  him  an  active  praise.  Man  is 
therefore  bound  to  praise  Ood  for  himself  and  for  all  his  creatnres,  because 
be  only  knows  himself  and  the  perfections  of  the  creatures,  and  the  Author 
both  of  himself  and  them. 

God  created  such  variety  to  make  a  report  of  himself  to  us ;  we  are  to 
receive  Uie  report,  and  to  reflect  it  back  to  him.  To  what  purpose  did  be 
make  so  many  things,  not  necessary  for  the  support  and  pleasure  of  our 
lives,  but  that  we  should  behold  him  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  other  ? 
'  We  Cannot  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  own  essence  and  eternal 
ideas,  but  by  the  reflection  of  it  in  the  creatures,  as  we  cannot  steadily 
behold  the  sun  with  our  eye,  but  either  through  a  glass,  or  by  reflection  of 
the  image  of  it  in  the  water.  God  would  have  us  meditate  on  bis  perfec- 
tions ;  he  therefore  chose  the  same  day  wherein  he  reviewed  his  work,  and 
rested  from  it,  to  be  celebrated  by  man  for  the  contemplation  of  him.  Gen. 
ii.  2,  8,  that  we  should  follow  his  example,  and  rejoice  as  himself  did,  in 
the  frequent  reviews  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  them.  In  vain  would 
the  creatures  afford  matter  ibr  this  study  if  they  were  wholly  neglected. 

God  oflers  something  to  our  consideration  in  every  creature.  Shall  tbe 
beams  of  God  shine  round  about  us,  and  strike  our  eyes,  and  not  aflect  our 
minds  ?  Shall  we  be  like  ignorant  children,  that  view  the  pictures  or  point 
to  the  letters  in  a  book  without  any  sense  and  meaning  ?  How  shall  God 
have  the  homage  due  to  him  from  his  works,  if  man  haUi  no  care  to  observe 
them  ?  The  148th  Psalm  is  an  exhortation  to  this.  The  view  of  them 
should  often  extract  from  us  a  wonder  of  the  like  nature  of  that  of  David's : 
Pii.  civ.  24,  <  0  Lord,  how  wonderful  are  thy  works  ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all.'  The  world  was  not  created  to  be  foigotten,  nor  man  created 
to  be  unobservant  of  it. 

(2.)  If  we  observe  not  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  views  of  the  creatures, 
we  do  no  more  than  brutes.  To  look  upon  the  works  of  God  in  the  world 
is  no  higher  an  act  than  mere  animals  perform.  The  glories  of  heaven  and 
beauties  of  the  earth  are  visible  to  the  sense  of  beasts  and  birds.  A  brute 
beholds  tbe  motion  of  a  man,  as  it  may  see  the  wheels  of  a  clock,  but  under- 
stands not  the  inward  springs  of  motion,  the  end  for  which  we  move,  or  the 
soul  that  acts  us  in  our  motion,  much  less  that  invisible  power  which  pre* 
sides  over  the  creatnres  and  conducts  their  motion.  If  a  man  do  no  more 
than  this,  he  goes  not  a  step  beyond  a  brutish  nature,  and  may  very  well 
acknowledge  himself,  with  Asaph,  a  foolish  and  ignorant  beast  before  God^ 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  22.  Tbe  world  is  viewed  by  beasts,  but  the  author  of  it  to  be 
contemplated  by  man.  Since  we  are  in  a  hi^er  rank  than  beasts,  we  owe 
a  greater  debt  tiian  beasts,  not  only  to  enjoy  the  creatures,  as  they  do,  but 
behold  God  in  the  creatures,  which  they  cannot  do. 

The  contemplation  of  the  reason  of  God  in  his  works  is  a  noble  and  suit- 
able employment  for  a  rational  creature.  We  have  not  only  sense  to  per- 
ceive them,  but  souls  to  mind  them.  The  soul  is  not  to  be  without  its 
operation.  Wbere  the  operation  of  sense  ends,  the  work  of  the  soul  ought 
to  begin.  We  travel  over  them  by  our  senses,  as  brutes,  but  we  must  pierce 
farther  l^  our  imderstandings,  as  men,  and  perceive  and  praise  him  that 
lies  invisible  in  his  visible  manufactures.  Our  senses  are  given  us  as 
servants  to  the  soul,  and  our  souls  bestowed  upon  us  for  the  knowledge  and 
praise  of  their  and  our  common  Creator. 

(8.)  This  would  be  a  means  to  increase  our  humility.    We  should  then 
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flag  onr  wings  and  veil  onr  sailB,  and  acknowledge  onr  own  wisdom  to  be  as 
a  drop  to  ^e  ocean  and  a  shadow  to  the  son.  We  should  have  meaa 
thoughts  of  the  nothingness  of  onr  reason  when  we  consider  the  snblimitj 
of  the  divine  wisdom.  Who  can  sarionaly  consider  the  sparks  of  infinite 
skill  in  the  creatore,  without  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  the  divine  Majesty* 
and  acknowledging  himself  a  dark  and  fooHsh  creature  ?  Ps.  viii.  4, 6.  When 
the  psalmist  *  considered  the  heavens,  the  moon  and  stars/  and  God*s  ordi* 
nation  and  disposal  of  them,  the  use  that  results  firom  it  is*  '  What  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?*  We  should  no  more  think  to  mate  him  in 
prudence,  or  set  up  the  spark  of  our  reason  to  vie  with  the  sun.  Our  reason 
would  more  willingly  submit  to  the  revelation,  when  the  characters  of  divine 
wisdom  are  stamped  upon  it,  when  we  find  his  wisdom  in  creation  incom- 
prehensible to  us. 

(4.)  It  would  help  us  in  our  acknowledgments  of  God  for  his  goodness  to 
us.  When  we  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creatures  below  us,  and  how 
ignorant  they  are  of  what  they  possess,  it  will  canse  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
deeper  impressions  of  wisdom  in  the  frame  of  onr  own  bodies  and  souls,  an 
excellency  far  superior  to  theirs.  This  would  make  us  admire  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  sound  forth  his  praise  for  advancing 
ns  in  dignity  above  other  works  of  his  hands,  and  stamping  on  us  by  infinite 
art  a  nobler  image  of  himself. 

And  by  such  a  comparison  of  ourselves  with  the  creatures  below  us,  we 
should  be  induced  to  act  excellently,  according  to  the  nature  of  our  souls ; 
not  brutishly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  creatures  God  hath  put  under 
our  feet. 

(5.^  By  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures,  we  may  receive  some  assist- 
ance m  clearing  our  knowledge  in  the  wisdom  of  redemption.  Though  they 
cannot  of  themselves  inform  us  of  it,  yet  since  God  hath  revealed  his 
redeeming  grace,  they  can  illustrate  some  particulars  of  it  to  us.  Hence  the 
8cripture  makes  use  of  the  creatures  to  set  forth  things  of  a  higher  orb  to 
ns.  Our  Saviour  is  called  a  sun,  a  vine,  and  a  lion ;  the  Spirit  likened  to 
a  dove,  fire,  and  water.  The  union  of  Christ  and  his  church  is  set  forth  by 
the  marriage  union  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Ck>d  hath  placed  in  corporeal  things  the  images  of  spiritual,  and  wrapped  up 
in  his  creating  wisdom  the  representations  of  his  redeeming  grace ;  whence 
some  call  the  creatures  natural  types  of  what  was  to  be  transacted  in  a  new 
formation  of  the  world,  and  allusions  to  what  God  intended  in  and  by  Christ. 

(6.)  The  meditation  of  God's  wisdom  in  the  creatures  is  in  part  a  begin- 
ning of  heaven  upon  earth.  No  doubt  but  there  wiU  be  a  perfect  opening 
of  &e  model  of  divine  wisdom.  Heaven  is  for  clearing  what  is  now  obsourOf 
and  a  full  discovering  of  what  seems  at  present  intricate :  Ps.  zzxvi.  9,  '  In 
his  li^t  shall  we  see  light;'  all  the  light  in  creation,  government,  and 
redemption.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
would  be  to  little  purpose,  if  that  also  were  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  them.  As  the  saints  are  to  be  restored  to  the  state  of  Adam,  and 
higher,  so  they  are  to  be  restored  to  the  employment  of  Adam,  and  higher* 
But  his  employment  was  to  behold  God  in  the  creatures.  The  world  waa 
so  soon  depraved,  that  God  had  but  littie  joy  in,  and  man  but  little  know- 
ledge*of,  his  works. 

And  since  the  wisdom  of  €h>d  in  creation  is  so  littie  seen  by  our  ignorance 
here,  would  not  God  lose  much  of  the  glory  of  it,  if  the  glorified  souk  should 
lose  the  understanding  of  it  above,  when  their  darkness  shall  be  ei^»eUed, 
and  their  advantages  improved  ;  when  the  c^e  that  Adam  lost  shall  be  ful^ 
restored,  and  with  a  greater  deamesB ;  when  the  creature  shall  be  restoi^ 
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io  its  true  end,  and  reason  to  its  true  perfection,  Bom.  viii.  21,  22  ;  when 
the  fountains  of  the  depths  of  nature  and  goyemment  shall  be  opened,  know- 
ledge shall  increase ;  and  according  to  the  increase  of  oar  knowledge,  shall 
the  admiration  of  divine  wisdom  increase  also. 

The  wisdom  of  God  in  creation  was  not  sorely  intended  to  lie  wholly 
nnobserred  in  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  bnt  since  there  was  so  little  timo  for 
the  fall  observation  of  it,  tiiere  wUl  be  a  time  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God 
shall  enjoy  a  resorrection,  and  be  folly  contemplated  by  his  anderstanding 
and  glonfied  creatore. 

2.  Stody  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  redemption.  This  is  the  doty 
of  all  Christians.  We  are  not  called  to  onderstand  the  great  depth  of  philo* 
Sophy ;  we  are  not  called  to  a  skill  in  the  intricacies  of  civil  government,  or 
onderstand  all  the  methods  of  physic ;  bot  we  are  called  to  be  Christians, 
that  is,  stodiers  of  divine,  evangeUcal  wisdom.  There  are  first  principles  to 
be  learned,  bot  not  those  principles  to  be  rested  in,  without  a  farther  pro* 
gress :  Heb.  vi.  1,  '  Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
let  OS  go  on  to  perfection.'  Doties  most  be  practised,  bot  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  neglected.  The  stody  of  gospel  mysteries,  the  harmony  of  divine 
troths,  the  sparkling  of  divine  wisdom,  in  their  motoal  combination  to  the 
great  ends  of  God's  glory  and  man's  salvation,  is  an  incentive  to  doty,  a  spar 
to  worship,  and  particolarly  to  the  greatest  and  highest  part  of  worship,  that 
part  which  shall  remain  in  heaven,  the  admiration  and  praise  of  God,  and 
delight  in  him.  If  we  aeqoaint  not  oorselves  with  the  impressions  of  the 
glory  of  divine  wisdom  in  it,  we  shall  not  moeh  regard  it  as  worthy  oor 
observance  in  regard  of  that  doty. 

The  gospel  is  a  mystery ;  and  as  a  mystery  hath  something  great  and 
magnificent  in  it,  worthy  of  oor  daily  inspection,  we  shall  find  fresh  springs 
of  new  wonders,  which  we  shall  be  invited  to  adore  with  a  religions  astonish* 
ment.  It  will  both  raise  and  satisfy  oor  longings.  Who  can  oome  to  the 
depths  of  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh '  ?  How  amazing  is  it,  and  onworthy 
of  a  slight  thooght,  that  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  shoold  porchase  the 
happy  immortality  of  a  sinfol  creatore,  and  the  glory  of  a  rebel  be  wrooght 
by  tiie  ignominy  of  so  great  a  person  I  that  oor  Mediator  shoold  have  a 
natore  whereby  to  covenant  with  his  Father,  and  a  natore  whereby  to  be  a 
surety  for  the  creatore !  How  admirable  is  it,  that  the  fallen  creatore  shoold 
receive  an  advantage  by  the  forfeitore  of  his  happiness  I  How  mysterioos 
is  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  shoold  bow  down  to  death  opon  a  cross,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  jostice,  and  rise  triomphantly  oot  of  the  grave,  as  a  declara- 
tion that  jostice  was  contented  and  satisfied  !  that  he  shoold  be  exalted  to 
heaven  to  intercede  for  ns,  and  at  last  retom  into  the  world  to  receive  as, 
and  invest  os  with  a  glory  for  ever  with  himself  I 

Are  these  things  worthy  of  a  careless  regard  or  a  blockish  amazement  ? 
What  understanding  can  pierce  into  the  depths  of  the  divine  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  and  birth' of  Christ,  the  indissoloble  onion  of  the  two  natores  ? 
What  capacity  is  able  to  measore  the  miracles  of  that  wisdom,  foond  in  the 
whole  draft  and  scheme  of  the  gospel  ?  Doth  it  not  merit  then  to  be  the 
object  of  oor  daily  meditation  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  we  are  so 
little  eorioos  to  concern  oor  thoughts  in  those  wonders,  that  we  scarce  taste 
or  dp  of  these  delicacies  ?  that  we  bosy  oorselves  in  trifles,  and  consider 
what  we  shall  eat,  and  in  what  feshion  we  shall  be  dressed  ?  please  oorselves 
irith  the  ingenioosness  of  a  lace  or  feather,  admire  a  moth-eaten  manoscript 
or  some  half- worn  piece  of  antiqoity,  and  think  oor  time  ill-spent  in  the  con* 
templating  and  celebrating  that  wherein  God  hath  bosied  himself,  and  eter* 
xiity  is  designed  for  the  perpetoal  expressions  of? 
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How  inqnisitiTe  are  Hie  blessed  aagels  1  with  what  Tigonr  do  they  renew 
their  daily  contemplations  of  it,  and  receive  a  fresh  contentment  from  it,  still 
learning  and  still  inquiring !  1  Pet.  i.  12,  their  eye  is  never  off  the  mercy* 
seat ;  they  strive  to  see  the  bottom  of  it,  and  employ  all  the  understanding 
they  have  to  conceive  the  wonders  of  it.  Shall  the  angels  be  ravished  with 
it,  and  bend  themselves  down  to  study  it,  who  have  but  little  interest  in  it 
in  comparison  of  us,  for  whom  it  was  both  contrived  and  dispensed,  and 
shall  not  our  pains  be  greater  for  this  hidden  treasure  9  l8.not  that  worthy 
the  study  of  a  rational  creature,  that  is  worthy  the  study  of  the  angelical  7 
There  must  indeed  be  pains ;  it  is  expressed  by  digging,  Prov.  ii.  4.  A 
lazy  arm  will  not  sink  to  the  depth  of  a  mine.  The  neglect  of  meditating 
on  it  is  inexcusable,  since  it  hath  the  title  and  character  of  the  wisdom  of 
God. 

The  ancient  prophets  searched  into  it  when  it  was  folded  up  in  shadows, 
when  they  saw  only  the  fringes  of  Wisdom's  garment,  1  Pet  i.  10 ;  and 
shall  not  we,  since  the  sun  hath  mounted  up  in  our  horizon,  and  sensibly 
scattered  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  this  and  the  other  perfections  of  God  ? 
As  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  appointed  to  celebrate  the  perfiaotions  of  God 
discovered  in  creation,  so  is  the  Christian  Sabbath  appointed  to  meditate  on 
and  bless  God  for  the  discovery  of  his  perfections  in  redemption.  Let  na 
therefore  receive  it  according  to  its  worth ;  let  it  be  our  only  rule  to  walk  by. 
It  is  worthy  to  be  valued  above  all  other  counsels ;  and  we  should  never  think 
of  it  without  the  doxology  of  the  apostle,  '  To  the  only  wise  God  be  glory 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever  1'  that  our  speculations  may  end  in  affectionate 
admirations  and  thanksgivings,  for  that  which  is  so  frdl  of  wonders.  What 
a  little  prospect  should  we  have  had  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man,  had 
not  his  wisdom  and  goodness  revealed  things  to  us  1  The  gospel  is  a  mar- 
vellous light,  and  should  not  be  regarded  with  a  stupid  ignorance,  and  pur« 
sued  with  a  duller  practice. 

8.  Let  none  of  us  be  proud  of,  or  trust  in,  our  own  wisdom.  Man,  by 
affecting  wisdom  out  of  the  way  of  God,  got  a  crack  in  his  head,  which  hath 
continued  five  thousand  years  and  upwards ;  and  ever  since,  ourown '  wisdom 
and  knowledge  hath  perverted  us,'  Isa.  xlvii.  10.  To  be  guided  by  this,  is 
to  be  under  the  conduct  of  a  blind  leader,  and  follow  a  traitor  and  enemy  to 
God  and  ourselves.  Man's  prudence  often  proves  hurtful  to  him.  He  often 
aecomplisheth  his  ruin,  while  he  designs  his  establishment,  and  finds  his 
fall  where  he  thought  to  settle  his  fortune ;  such  bad  eyes  hath  human  wisdom 
often  in  its  own  afiisdrs.  Those  that  have  been  heightened  with  a  conceit  of 
their  own  cunning,  have  at  last  proved  the  greatest  fools.  God  delights  to 
*  make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,*  1  Cor.  L  20. 

Thus  God  writ  folly  upon  the  crafty  brains  of  Ahiibophel,  and  simplicity 
upon  the  subtle  projects  of  Herod  against  our  Saviour ;  and  the  devil,  the 
prince  of  carnal  wisdom,  was  befooled  into  a  furthering  our  redemption  by 
his  own  projects  to  hinder  it.  Carnal  policy  against  the  prescripts  of  divine 
wisdom  never  prospers.  It  is  like  an  ignis  fatwM^  whidi  leads  men  out  of 
the  way  of  duty  and  out  of  the  way  of  security,  and  perverts  them  into  the 
mire  and  dangerous  precipices. 

When  Jeroboam  would  coin  a  religion  to  serve  his  intefests  of  state,  he 
tore  up  the  foundations  both  of  his  kingdom  and  fiunily.  The  way  the  Jews 
took  to  prevent  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Bomans,  by  the  emcifying  Christ, 
brought  Uie  judgment  more  swift  upon  them,  John  xi.  48.  There  is  no  man 
ruined  here  or  damned  hereafter,  but  by  his  own  wisdom  and  will.  Prov. 
iii.  5,  7,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  departure  firom  evil,  are  ineonsistent  with 
an  overweening  oonoait  of  our  own  wisdoniy  and  leaning  to  oor  own  under* 
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standiog  is  ineonsistdnl  with  a  trosiing  in  the  Lord  with  all  oar  hearts.  It 
is  as  mnch  a  deifying  ourselves  to  trust  to  oar  own  wit,  as  it  is  a  deifying 
the  ereatare  to  affeoi  or  confide  in  it,  superior  to  God,  or  equally  with 
him. 

The  trae  way  to  wisdom  is  to  be  sensible  of  our  own  folly :  1  Oor.  iii.  18, 
'  If  any  man  be  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool.'  He  that  distrusts  his  own 
guidance,  will  more  securely  and  successfully  follow  the  coonsel  of  another 
in  whom  he  confides.  The  more  water,  or  any  other  liquor,  is  poured  out 
of  a  Tessel,  the  more  air  enters ;  the  more  we  distrust  our  own  wisdom,  the 
more  capable  we  are  of  the  ccmduct  of  God's. 

Had  Jehoshaphat  relied  upon  his  own  policy,  he  might  have  found  a  defeat 
when  he  met  with  a  deliverance ;  but  he  disowned  his  own  skill  and  strength 
in  telling  God,  '  We  know  not  what  to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  towards  thee,' 
2  Chron.  zz.  12.  Let  us  therefore,  with  Agur,  disesteem  our  own  under- 
standing to  esteem  divine.  Human  prudence  is  like  a  spider's  web,  easily 
blown  away,  and  easily  swept  down  by  the  besom  of  some  unexpected  revo* 
Intion.  God,  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  can  cross  the  wisdom  of  man,  and 
make  a  man's  own  prudence  hang  in  his  own  light :  Isa.  zzix.  14,  *  The  un- 
derstanding of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid.' 

4.  Seek  to  God  for  wisdom.  The  wisdom  we  have  by  nature  is  like  the 
weeds  the  earth  brings  forth  without  tillage.  Our  wisdom  since  the  fall  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  without  the  innocency  of  the  dove ;  it  flows  from 
self-love,  runs  into  self-interest.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  and  a  pru- 
dence to  manage  means  for  the  contenting  our  lusts.  Our  best  wisdom  is 
imperfect,  a  mere  nothing  and  vanity,  in  comparison  of  the  diviue,  as  our 
beings  are  in  comparison  of  his  essence.  We  must  go  to  God  for  a  holy 
and  innocent  wisdom,  and  fill  our  cisterns  from  a  pure  fountain.  The  wis* 
dom  that  was  the  gloiy  of  Solomon,  was  the  donation  of  the  Most  High : 
James  i.  5,  'If  any  man  want  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to 
all  men  liberally, | and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.'  The 
faculty  of  understanding  is  from  God  by  nature ;  but  a  heavenly  light  to 
direct  the  understanding  is  from  God  by  grace.  Children  have  an  under- 
standing, but  stand  in  need  of  wise  masters  to  rectify  it,  and  form  judicious 
notions  in  it.  *  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
gives  him  understanding,'  Job  zzii.  8.  We  mpst  beg  of  God  wisdom.  The 
gospel  is  '  the  wisdom  of  God  ;'  the  concerns  of  it  great  and  mysterious, 
not  to  be  known  without  a  new  understanding,  1  John  v.  20.  A  new 
miderstanding  is  not  to  be  had  but  from  the  Creator  of  the  first.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  '  searcher  of  the  deep  things  of  God  ;'  the  revealer  of 
them  to  us,  and  the  enlightener  of  our  minds  to  apprehend  them ;  and  there- 
fore called  a  *  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,'  £ph.  i.  17.  Christ  is  made 
wisdom  to  ns  as  well  as  righteousness,  not  only  by  imputation,  but  effusion.* 
Seek  to  €k>d,  therefore,  for  that  wisdom  which  is  like  the  sun,  and  not  that 
worldly  wisdom  which  is  like  a  shadow ;  for  that  wisdom  whose  effects  are 
not  so  outwardly  glorious,  but  inwardly  sweet ;  seek  it  from  him,  and  seek 
it  in  his  word,  that  is  the  transcript  of  diviue  wisdom ;  through  his  precepts 
nnderstanding  is  to  be  had,  Ps.  cxiz.  104.  As  the  wisdom  of  men  appears 
in  their  laws,  so  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  statutes. 

By  this  means  we  arrive  to  a  heavenly  sagacity.  If  these  be  rejected, 
what  wisdom  can  be  in  us  ?  A  dream  and  conceit  only :  Jer.  viii.  9,  *  They 
have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  what  wisdom  is  in  them  ?'  Who 
knows  how  to  order  any  concerns  as  he  ought,  or  any  one  faculty  of  the 
soul  ?  ^Therefore  desire  God's  direction  in  outward  concerns,  in  personali 

*  Seaman's  Sermon  before  the  Parliament. 
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family,  in  private  and  public.  He  hath  not  only  a  wisdom  for  onr  salvation, 
but  for  oar  outward  direction.  He  doth  not  only  guide  us  in  the  one»  and 
leave  Satan  to  manage  us  in  the  other.  Those  that  go  with  Saul  to  a  witch 
of  Endor,  go  to  hell  for  erafk,  and  prefer  the  wisdom  of  the  hostile  serpent 
before  the  holy  counsel  of  a  faithful  Creator.  If  you  want  health  in  your  body, 
you  advise  with  a  physician ;  if  directions  for  your  estate,  you  resort  to  a 
lawyer;  if  passage  for  a  voyage,  you  address  to  a  pilot;  why  not  much 
more  yourselves,  your  all,  to  a  wise  God  ?  As  Pliny  said  concerning  a  wise 
man.  Oh,  sir,  how  many  Oatos  are  there  in  that  wise  person  1  how  much 
more  wisdom  than  men  or  angels  possess,  is  infinitely  centred  in  the 
wise  God  1 

5.  Submit  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  all  cases.  What  else  was  inculcated 
in  the  first  precept,  forbidding  man  to  eat  of  the  firuit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  but  that  he  should  take  heed  of  the  swelling  of  his  mind 
against  the  wisdom  of  God  ?  It  is  a  vrisdom  incomprehensible  to  fiesh  and 
blood.  We  should  adore  it  in  onr  minds,  and  resign  up  ourselves  to  it  in  onr 
pracUce.  How  unreasonable  are  repinings  against  God,  whereby  a  creature's 
ignoraoce  indicts  and  judges  a  Creator's  prudence  ?  Were  God  weak  in  wis- 
dom, and  only  mighty  in  power,  we  might  suspect  his  conduct.  Power 
without  wisdom  and  goodnesses  an  unruly  and  ruinous  thing  in  the  world ; 
but  God  being  infinite  in  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
jealous  of  him,  and  repine  against  his  methods ;  why  should  we  quarrel  with 
him  that  we  are  not  as  high  or  as  wealthy  as  others ;  that  we  have  not  pre- 
sently the  mercy  we  want  ?  If  he  be  wise,  we  ought  to  stay  his  time,  and 
wait  his  leisure,  because  '  he  is  a  God  of  judgment,*  Isa.  xzx.  18.  Presume 
not  to  shorten  the  time  which  his  discretion  hath  fixed ;  it  is  a  folly  to  think 
to  do  it.  By  impatience  we  cannot  hasten  relief;  we  alienate  him  firom  us 
by  debasing  him  to  stand  at  our  bar,  disturb  ourselves,  lose  the  comfort  of 
our  lives  and  the  sweetness  of  his  mercy.  Submission  to  God  we  are  in  no 
case  exempted  from,  because  there  is  no  case  wherein  God  doth  not  direct 
all  the  acts  of  his  will  by  counsel.  Whatsoever  is  drawn  by  a  straight  rule 
must  be  right  and  straight ;  the  rule  that  is  right  in  itself  is  the  measure  ol 
the  straightness  of  everything  else.  Whatsoever  is  wrought  in  the  world  by 
God  must  be  wise,  good,  righteous;  because  God  is  essentially  vrisdom^ 
goodness,  and  righteousness.     Submit  to  God, 

(1.)  In  his  revelations. 

[1.]  Measure  them  not  by  reason.  The  truths  of  the  gospel  must  be 
received  vrith  a  self-emptiness  and  annihilation  of  the  creature.  If  our  rea« 
son  seems  to  lift  up  itself  against  revelation,  because  it  finds  no  testimony  for 
it  in  its  own  light,  consider  how  crazy  it  is  in  natural  and  obvious  things,  and 
therefore  sure  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  the  depths  of  divine  wis^ 
dom.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel  is  too  great  an  ocean  to  be  con- 
tained or  laved  out  by  a  cockle-shell.  It  WBte  not  infinite,  if  it  were  not 
beyond  our  finite  reach ;  our  reason  must  as  weU  stoop  to  his  wisdom,  as  our 
wills  to  his  sovereignty.  How  great  a  vanity  is  it  for  a  glow-worm  to  boast  that 
it  is  as  full  of  light  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament  I  for  reason  to  leave  its 
proper  sphere,  is  to  &11  into  confusion,  and  thicken  its  own  darkness. 
We  shoiUd  settle  ourselves  in  the  belief  of  the  Scripture,  and  confirm 
ourselves  by  a  meditation  on  those  many  undeniable  arguments  for  itS' 
divine  authority;  the  fulfilling  of  its  predictions,  the  antiquity  of  the 
writing,  the  holmess  of  the  precepts,  the  heavenliness  of  the  doctrine,  the 
glorious  efiects  it  hath  produced,  and  doth  yet  produce,  different  from 
human  methods  of  success,  and  submit  our  season  to  the  voice  of  so  high 
a  migesty. 
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[2.]  Not  to  be  too  enrionalj  inqnintiTe  into  wbsX  is  not  revealed.  There 
is  something  hid  in  whatsoever  is  revealed.  We  know  the  Son  of  God  was 
begotten  from  eternity,  bat  how  he  was  begotten  we  are  ignorant.  We 
know  there  is  a  nnion  of  the  divine  natore  with  the  hnman^  and  that  the 
fohiess  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodily ;  bat  the  manner  of  its  inhabi- 
tation we  are  in  a  great  part  ignonmt  of.  We  know  God  hath  chosen  some 
and  refosed  others,  and  that  he  did  it  with  coonsel ;  bat  the  reason  why  he 
chose  this  man  and  not  that,  we  know  not ;  we  can  refer  it  to  nothing  bat 
God*B  sovereign  pleasure.  It  is  revealed  that  there  will  be  a  day  wherein 
God  shall  judge  the  world,  but  the  particular  time  is  not  revealed.  We 
know  that  God  created  the  world  in  time ;  bat  why  he  did  not  create  the 
world  millions  of  years  before,  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  our  reasons  would  be 
bewildered  in  their  too  much  curiosity.  If  we  ask  why  he  did  not  create  it 
before,  we  may  as  well  ask  why  he  did  create  it  then  ?  And  may  not  the 
same  question  be  asked,  if  the  world  had  been  created  millions  of  years 
before  it  was  ?  That  he  created  it  in  six  days,  and  not  in  an  instbnt,  is 
revealed ;  but  why  he  did  not  do  it  in  a  moment,  since  we  are  sure  he  was 
able  to  do  it,  is  not  revealed.  Are  the  reasons  of  a  wise  man's  proceedings 
hid  from  us,  and  shall  we  presume  to  dive  into  the  reason  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  an  only  wise  God,  which  he  hath  judged  not  expedient  to  discover 
to  us  ?  Some  sparks  of  his  wisdom  he  haUi  caused  to  issue  out,  to  exercise 
and  delight  our  minds ;  others  he  keeps  within  the  centre  of  his  own  breast. 
We  must  not  go  about  to  unlock  his  cabinet :  as  we  cannot  reach  to  the 
utmost  lines  of  his  power,  so  we  cannot  grasp  the  intimate  reasons  of  his 
wisdom.  We  must  still  remember  that  what  is  finite  can  never  be  able  io 
comprehend  the  reasons,  motives,  and  methods  of  that  which  is  infinite.  It 
doth  not  become  us  to  be  resty,  because  God  hath  not  admitted  us  into  the 
debates  of  eternity.  We  are  as  little  to  be  cuiious  at  what  Gt>d  hath  hid,  as 
to  be  careless  of  what  God  hath  manifested.  Too  great  an  inquisitiveness 
beyond  our  line,  is  as  much  a  provoking  arrogance,  as  a  blockish  negligence 
of  what  is  revealed  is  a  slighting  ingratitude. 

(2.)  Submit  to  God  in  his  precepts  snd  methods.  Since  they  are  the 
results  of  infinite  wisdom,  disputes  against  them  are  not  tolerable.  What 
orders  are  given  out  by  infallible  wisdom  are  to  be  entertained  with  respect 
and  [reverence,  though  the  reason  of  them  be  not  visible  to  our  purblind 
minds.  Shall  God  have  less  respect  from  us  than  earthly  princes,  whose 
laws  we  observe  without  being  able  to  pierce  into  the  exact  reason  of  them 
all  ?  Since  we  know  he  hath  not  a  will  without  an  understanding,  our 
observance  of  him  must  be  without  repining.  We  must  not  think  to  mend 
our  Creator's  laws,  and  presume  to  judge  and  condemn  his  righteous 
statutes,  if  the  flesh  rise  up  in'opposition,  we  must  cross  its  motions,  and 
silence  its  murmurings.  His  will  should  be  an  acceptable  will  to  us,  because 
It  is  a  wise  will  in  itself.  God  hath  no  need  to  impose  upon  us  and  deceive 
us ;  he  hath  just  and  righteous  ways  to  attain  his  glory  and  his  creatures' 
good.  To  deceive  us  would  be  to  dishonour  himself  and  contradict  his  own 
nature.  He  cannot  impose  fiilse  injurious  precepts,  or  unavailable  to  his 
subjects'  happiness ;  not  &lse,  because  of  his  truth ;  not  injurious,  because 
of  his  goodness ;  not  vain,  because  of  his  wisdom.  Submit,  therefore,  to 
him  in  his  precepts,  and  in  his  methods  too.  The  honour  of  his  wisdom, 
and  the  interest  of  our  happiness,  calls  for  it.  Had  Noah  disputed  with 
God  aboat  bailding  an  ark,  and  listened  to  the  scofib  of  the  senseless  world, 
be  had  perished  under  the  same  &te,  and  lost  the  honour  of  a  preacher  and 
Woiker  of  righteousness.  Had  not  the  Israelites  been  their  own  enemies,  if 
fliay  had  been  peimttM  to  be  their  own  guides,  and  ictomed  to  the 
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Egyptian  bondage  and  fornaods,  instead  of  a  liberty  and  earthly  felicity  in 
Canaan  ?  Had  onr  Saviour  gratified  the  Jews  by  descending  from  the  cross 
and  freeing  himself  from  the  power  of  his  adversanes,  he  might  have  had 
that  fSftith  from  them  which  they  promised  him,  bnt  it  had  been  a  faith  io 
no  purpose,  because  without  ground ;  they  might  have  beHeyed  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God»  bnt  he  could  not  have  be^  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  BLis 
death,  the  great  ground  and  object  of  fiuth,  had  been  accomplished,  they  had 
believed  a  God  j^Murdoning  without  a  content  to  his  justice,  and  such  a  fiuth 
could  not  have  rescued  £em  from  falling  into  eternal  misery.  The  precepts 
and  methods  of  divine  wisdom  must  be  submitted  to. 

(8.)  Submit  to  God  in  all  crosses  and  revolutions.  Infinite  wisdom  csmiot 
err  in  any  of  his  paths,  or  step  the  least  hair*s-breadth  from  the  way  of 
righteousness.  There  is  the  understanding  of  God  in  every  motion ;  an  eye 
in  every  wheel,  the  wheel  that  goes  over  us  and  crusheth  us.  We  are 
led  by  fancy  more  than  reason.  We  know  no  more  what  we  ask  or 
what  is  fit  for  us  than  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  did,  when  she 
petitioned  Christ  for  her  sons*  advancement,  wh^i  he  came  into  his 
temporal  kingdom,  Mat.  zx.  22.  The  things  we  desire  might  pleasure 
our  fancy  or  appetite,  bnt  impair  onr  healtii.  One  man  complains  for 
want  of  children,  but  knows  not  whether  they  may  prove  comforts  or 
crosses ;  another  for  want  of  health,  but  knows  not  whether  the  health  of 
his  body  may  not  prove  the  disease  of  his  soul.  We  might  lose  in  heavenlj 
things,  if  we  possess  in  earthly  things  what  we  long  for.  God,  in  regard  of 
his  infinite  wisdom,  is  fitter  to  carve  out  a  condition  than  we  ourselves  ;  onr 
shallow  reason  and  self*love  would  wish  for  those  things  that  are  ijyurions 
to  God,  to  ourselves,  to  the  world,  but  God  always  chooses  what  is  best 
for  his  glory,  and  what  is  best  for  his  creatures,  either  in  regard  of  them- 
selves, or  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  him,  or  to  others  as  parts  of  tbe 
world. 

We  are  in  danger  finom  onr  selMove,  in  no  danger  in  complying  with  God's 
wisdom.  When  Rachel  would  die  if  she  had  no  children,  she  had  children^ 
but  death  with  one  of  them,  Gen.  zxz.  1.  Good  men  may  conclude,  that 
whatsoever  is  done  by  God  in  them  or  with  them  is  best  and  fittest  for  them« 
because  by  the  covenant  [in]  which  makes  over  God  to  them,  as  their  God^ 
the  conduct  of  his  wisdom  is  assured  to  them  as  well  as  any  other  attribute  ; 
and  therefore,  as  God  in  every  transaction  appears  as  ^eir  €k>d,  so  he 
appears  as  their  wise  director,  and  by  this  wisdom  he  extracts  good  out  of 
evil,  makes  the  affliction  which  destroys  our  outward  comforts  consume  our 
inward  defilements,  and  the  waves  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  ih» 
vessel,  to  cast  it  upon  the  shore ;  and  when  he  hath  occasion  to  manifest 
his  anger  against  his  people,  his  wisdom  directs  his  wrath.  In  judgment 
he  hath  a  work  to  do  upon  Zion,  and  when  that  work  is  done  he  '  punishes 
the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria,'  Isa.  x.  12.  As  in  the 
answers  of  prayer  he  doth  give  oftentimes  *  above  what  we  ask  or  think/ 
Eph.  iii.  20,  so  in  outward  concerns  he  doth  above  what  we  can  expect» 
or  by  our  diortsightedness  conclude  will  be  done;  let  us  therefore  in 
all  tilings  firame  our  minds  to  the  divine  wisdom,  and  say  with  the 
psalmist,  Ps.  xlvii.  4,  '  The  Lord  shall  choose  onr  inheritance '  and  condi* 
tion  '  for  ns.' 

6.  Censure  not  Gt>d  in  any  of  his  ways.  Can  we  understand  the  foil 
scope  of  divine  wisdom  in  creation,  which  is  perfected  before  oar  eyes  f 
Can  we  by  a  rational  knowledge  walk  over  the  whole  surfiwe  of  the  earthy 
and  wade  throi^  the  sea?  Can  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  heavens  9 
Are  all,  or  most,  or  the  thousandth  pari  of  the  partidea  .of  dime 
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Imown  by  us,  y^,  or  any  of  them  ihoroQ^y  known  ?  How  can  we  then 
nnderetand  Yds  deeper  meihoda  in  things  tbat  are  bat  of  yesterday,  that  we 
have  not  bad  a  time  to  view  I  We  sbonld  not  be  too  quick  or  too  rash  in 
oar  judgments  of  him.  The  best  thfft  we  attain  to  is  but  feeUe  coi\)eotnres 
at  the  desiffui  of  God. 

As  there  is  something  hid  in  whatsoever  is  revealed  in  his  word,  so  there 
is  something  inaeessible  to  ns  in  bis  works,  as  wdl  as  in  his  natnxe  and 
migesty.  In  oar  8ayioar*s  act  in  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  he  cheeked 
Peter's  contradiction :  John  xiii.  7,  <  What  I  do,  tboa  knowesi  not  now, 
but  thoa  sbalt  know  hereafter.'  0od  were  not.infinitely  vise,  if  the  reason 
of  all  his  acts  were  obvious  to  our  shallowncBS.  Bie  is  no. profound  states- 
man whose  inward  intention  can  be  sounded  by  vulgar  heads  at  the  first  act 
he  starts  in  his  designed  method.  The  wise  God  is  in  this  like  wise  men, 
that  have  not  breasts  like  glasses  of  crystal,  to  discover  all  that  they  intend. 
There  are  '  secrets  of  wisdom'  above  our  reach,  Job  xi.  6  ;  nay,  when  we 
see  all  his  acts,  we  cannot  see  all  the  draughts  of  his  skill  in  them.  An 
unskilful  hearer  of  a  musical  lesson  may  receive  the  melody  with  his  ear, 
and  understand  not  the  rarities  of  the  composition  as  it  was  wrought  by  the 
musieian's  mind.  Under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  more  of  divine 
power,  and  less  of  his  wisdom  apparent  in  his  acts.  As  his  laws,  so  his  acts, 
were  more  fitted  to  their  sense.  Under  the  New  Testament,  there  is  more 
of  wisdom,  and  less  of  power ;  as  his  laws,  so  his  acts,  are  more  fitted  to  a 
spiritual  mind;  wisdom  is  less  discernible  than  power.  Our  wisdom  there- 
fore in  this  case,  as  it  doth  in  other  things,  consists  in  silence  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  end  and  event  of  a  work.  We  owe  that  honour  to  God  that  we 
do  to  men  wiser  than  ourselves,  to  imagine  he  hath  reason  to  do  what  he 
doth,  though  our  shallowness  cannot  comprehend  it.  We  must  suffer  God 
to  be  wiser  than  ourselves,  and  acknowledge  that  there  is  something  sovereign 
in  his  ways,  not  to  be  measured  by  the  feeble  reed  of  our  weak  understand- 
ings, and  therefore  we  should  acquiesce  in  his  proceedings ;  take  heed  we 
be  not  found  slanderers  of  God,  but  be  adorers  instead  of  censurers,  and  lift 
up  our  hands  in  admiration  of  him  and  his  ways,  instead  of  citing  him  to 
answer  it  at  our  bar.  Many  things  in  the  first  appearance  may  seem  to  be 
rash  and  uzgust,  which  in  the  issue  appear  comely  and  regular.  If  it  had 
been  plainly  spoke  before  that  the  Son  of  God  should  die,  that  a  most  holy 
person  should  be  crucified,  it  would  have  seemed  cruel  to  expose  a  Son  to 
misery,  unjust  to  inflict  punishment  upon  one  that  was  no  criminal,  to  join 
together  exact  goodness  and  physical  evil,  that  the  sovereign  should  die  for 
the  malefactor,  and  the  observer  of  the  law  for  the  idolaters*  of  it.  But 
when  the  whole  design  is  unravelled,  what  an  admirable  conjunction  is  there 
of  justice  and  mercy,  love  and  wisdom,  which  before  would  have  appeared 
absurd  to  the  muddied  reason  of  man  1 

We  see  the  gardener  pulling  up  some  delightful  fl<^vers  by  the  roots, 
digging  up  the  earth,  overwhelming  it  with  dung;  an  ignorant  person  would 
imagine  lum  wild,  out  of  his  wits,  and  charge  him  with  spoiling  his  garden ; 
but  when  the  spring  is  arrived,  the  spectator  will  acknowledge  his  skill  in 
his  former  operations. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  design  and  methods  of  God  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  us  in  this  world ;  the  full  declaration  of  the  whole  contexture  is  reserved 
for  the  other  world,  to  make  up  a  part  of  good  men's  happiness,  in  the 
amazing  views  of  divine  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  other  perfections  of  his 
nature.  We  can  no  more  perfectly  understand  his  wisdom,  than  we  can  his 
mercy  and  justice,  till  we  see  the  last  lines  of  all  drawn,  and  the  full  expres- 
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sioDB  of  ihem ;  we  shonld  therefore  be  sober  and  modest  in  the  considera- 
tion of  God's  ways :  '  His  judgments  are  nnsearehable,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  oat.'  The  liohes  of  his  wisdom  are  past  our  counting,  his  depths 
not  to  be  &thomed,  yet  they  are  depths  of  righteousness  and  equity;  though 
the  full  manifestation  of  that  equity,  the  grounds  and  methods  of  his  proceed* 
ings,  are  unknown  to  us.  As  we  are  too  short  folly  to  know  God,  so  we 
are  too  ignorant  fully  to  comprehend  the  acts  of  God.  Since  he  is  a  Gt)d 
of  judgment,  we  should  wait  till  we  see  the  issue  of  his  works,  Isa.  zxx.  18, 
and  in  the  meantime,  with  the  apostle  in  the  text,  give  him  the  glory  of 
all,  in  the  same  expressions:  *  To  tiie  only  wise  God  be  glory,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  for  ever !    Amen.' 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  THE  POWER  OF  GOD. 


Ijo,  these  are  parti  of  his  ways :  InU  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  f  hut 
the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  / — Job  XXVI.  14. 

BiLDAD  liad,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  entertained  Job  with  a  discourse  of 
the  dominion  and  power  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  his  righteousness,  whence 
he  azgues  an  impossibility  of  the  justification  of  man  in  his  presence,  who  is 
no  better  than  a  worm.  Job  in  tiiis  chapter  acknowledges  the  greatness  of 
Qod'B  power,  and  descants  more  largely  upon  it  than  Bildad  had  done,  but 
doth  pre&ce  it  with  a  kind  of  ironical  speech,  as  if  he  had  not  acted  a 
£riendly  part,  or  spake  little  to  the  purpose  or  the  matter  in  hand ;  the  sub- 
ject of  Job's  discourse  was  the  worldly  happiness  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  godly.  And  Bildad  reads  him  a  lecture  of  the  extent  of 
God's  dominion,  the  number  of  his  armies,  and  the  unspotted  rectitude  of  his 
nature,  in  comparison  of  which  the  purest  creatures  are  foul  and  crooked.  Job 
therefore,  from  ver.  1  to  yer.  4,  taxeth  him  in  a  kind  of  scoffing  manner,  that 
be  had  not  touched  the  point,  but  rambled  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  had 
not  applied  a  salve  proper  to  his  sore  :  Ter.  2,  '  How  hast  thou  helped  him 
that  is  without  power?  how  sayest  thou  the  arm  of  him  that  hath  no 
strength  ? '  &c.  Your  discourse  is  so  impertinent  that  it  will  neither 
strengthen  a  weak  person  nor  instruct  a  simple  one;*  but  since  Bildad 
would  take  up  an  argument  of  God's  power,  and  discourse  so  short  of  it. 
Job  would  shew  that  he  wanted  not  his  instructions  in  that  kind,  and  that 
he  had  more  distinct  conceptions  of  it  than  his  antagonist  had  uttered ;  and 
therefore,  from  ver.  6  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  doth  magnificently  treat 
of  the  power  of  God  in  several  branches,  and  ver.  5  he  begins  with  the 
lowest. 

*  Dead  things  are  formed  from  under  the  waters,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof.'  You  read  me  a  lecture  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  heavenly  host; 
indeed,  it  is  visible  there,  yet  of  a  larger  extent,  and  monuments  of  it  are 
found  in  the  lower  parts.  What  do  you  think  of  those  dead  things  under 
the  earth  and  waters,  of  the  com  that  dies,  and  by  the  moistening  infiuences 
of  the  clouds  springs  up  again  with  a  numerous  progeny  and  increase  for  the 
nourishment  of  man  ?  What  do  yon  think  of  those  varieties  of  metals  and 
mineralfl  eonceived  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  those  pearls  and  riches  in 
the  depths  of  the  waters,  midwifed  by  this  power  of  God  ?    Add  to  these 
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those  more  prodigious  ereatares  in  the  sea,  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters, 
with  their  Tastness  and  Tariety,  which  are  all  the  births  of  God*s  power, 
both  in  their  first  creation  by  his  mighty  ^ice,  and  their  propagation 
by  his  cherishing  providence. 

Stop  not  here,  bat  consider  also  that  his  power  extends  to  hell,  either  the 
graves,  the  repositories  of  all  the  crombled  dnst  that  hath  yet  been  in  the 
world  (for  so  hell  is  sometimes  taken  in  Scripture :  ver.  6,  '  Hell  is  naked 
before  him,  and  destroction  hath  no  covering ').  The  several  lodgings  of 
deceased  men  are  known  to  him;  no  screen  can  obscnre  them  from  his 
sight,  nor  their  dissolution  be  any  bar  to  his  power,  when  the  time  is  come 
to  compact  those  mouldered  bodies  to  entertain  again  their  departed  souls, 
either  for  weal  or  woe.  The  grave,  or  '  hell,'  the  place  of  punishment,  '  is 
naked  before  him ; '  as  distinctly  discerned  by  him  as  a  naked  body  in  all  its 
lineaments  by  us,  or  a  dissected  body  is  in  all  its  parts  by  a  skilful  eye. 
'  Destruction  hath  no  covering ;  *  none  can  free  himself  from  the  power  of 
his  hand.  Every  person  in  the  bowels  of  hell,  every  person  punished  there, 
is  known  to  him,  and  feels  the  power  of  his  wrath. 

From  the  lower  parts  of  the  world  he  ascends  to  the  consideration  of  the 
power  of  God  in  die  creation  of  heaven  and  ear^ :  *  He  stretches  out  the 
north  ovep  the  empty  places,'  ver.  7 ;  the  north,  or  the  north  pole,  over  the 
air,  which  by  the  Greeks  was  called  void  or  empty,  because  of  the  tenuity 
and  thinness  of  that  element ;  and  he  mentions  here  the  north  or  north 
pole  for  the  whole  heaven,  because  it  is  more  known  and  apparent  than  the 
southern  pole. '  '  And  hangs  the  earth  upon  nothing ; '  the  massy  and  weighty 
earth  hangs  like  a  thick  globe  in  the  midst  of  a  thin  air,  that  there  is  as  mooh 
air  on  the  one  side  of  it  as  on  the  other.  The  heavens  have  no  prop  to  sos- 
tain  them  in  their  height,  and  the  earth  hath  no  basis  to  support  it  in  its 
place.  The  heavens  «fe  as  if  you  saw  a  curtain  stretched  smootii  in  the  air 
without  any  hand  to  hold  it,  and  the  earth  is  as  if  yon  saw  a  ball  hanging  in 
the  air  without  any  solid  body  to  underprop  it,  or  any  line  to  hinder  it 
from  fidling,  both  ij^ding  monuments  of  the  omnipoteDce  of  God. 

He  then  takes  notice  of  his  daily  power  in  the  clouds :  *  He  binds  up  the 
waters  in  his  thick  elouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them,'  ver  8.  He 
compacts  the  waters  together  in  clouds,  and  keeps  them  by  his  power  in  the 
air,  against  the  force  of  their  natoral  gravity  and  heaviness,  till  they  are  fit 
to  flow  down  upon  the  earth,  and  perfbim  his  pleasure  in  the  plaees  for 
which  he  designs  them :  '  The  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them,*  the  thin  air 
is  not  split  asunder  by  the  weight  of  the  waters  contained  in  becloud  above 
it.  He  causes  them  to  distil  by  drops,  and  strains  them  as  it  were  throogh 
a  thin  lawn,  for  the  refreshment  of  tiie  earth  ;  and  suffers  them  not  to  &11 
in  the  whole  lump  with  a  violent  torrent,  to  waste  the  industry  of  man,  and 
bring  famine  upon  the  world,  by  destroying  the  frrdts  of  the  earth.  What 
a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  but  one  en^  drop  of  water  hang  itself  but  one 
inch  above  the  ground,  unless  it  be  a  bubble,  which  is  preserved  by  the  air 
enclosed  within  it !  What  a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  a  gallon  of  water 
contained  in  a  thin  cobweb  as  strongly  as  in  a  vessel  of  brass  1  Greater  is 
the  wcmder  of  divine  power  in  those  thin  bottles  of  heaven,  as  they  ana 
called.  Job  zzicviii.  87,  and  theroforo  called  his  clouds  hero,  as  being  daily 
instances  of  his  omnipotence,  lliat  the  air  should  sostain  those  roUing 
vessels,  as  it  shoiM  seem,  weightier  than  itself;  that  the  fores  of  this  mass 
of  waters  should  not  break  so  thin  a  piisen,  and  hasten  to  its  pBqper  plaee, 
which  is  below  the  air ;  that  they  lAiould  be  daily  mnfinwl  against  theor 
natural  inelinatioB,  and  held  by  so  sli^  a  diain ;  thai  iharoshonldbe  snoks 
gradual  and  successive  Ming  of  ihem,  as  if  the  air  wero  piened  with  holes 
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like  a  gardener's  watering-pot,  and  not  fall  in  one  entire  bod^  to  drown  or 
drench  some  parts  of  the  earth  :  these  are  hoorij  miracles  of  divine  power, 
as  little  regarded  as  clearly  vhible. 

He  proceeds :  ver.  9,  '  He  holds  back  the  &ce  of  his  throne,  and  spreads 
the  cloud  upon  it.'  The  clouds  are  designed  as  curtains  to  cover  the 
heavens,  as  well  as  vessels  to  water  the  earth,  Ps.  oxlvii.  8 ;  as  a  tapestry 
enrtain  between  the  heavens,  the  throne  of  God,  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  and  the  earth 
his  footstool.  The  heavens  are  called  his  throne,  because  his  power  doth 
most  shine  forth  there,  and  magnificently  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the 
elonds  are  as  a  screen  between  Uie  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  tender 
plants  of  the  earth,  and  the  weak  bodies  of  men. 

From  hence  he  descends  to  the  sea,  and  considers  the  divine  power  appa- 
rent in  the  bounding  of  it:  ver.  10,  'He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with 
bounds,  till  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end.'  This  is  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  a  signal  mark  of  divine  strength,  Job  zzxviii.  8,  Prov. 
viii.  27.  He  hath  measured  a  place  for  the  sea,  and  struck  the  limits  of  it 
as  with  a  compass,  that  it  might  not  mount  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  land, 
and  ruin  the  ends  of  the  earth's  creation ;  and  this  while  day  and  night 
have  their  mutual  turns,  till  he  shall  make  an  end  of  time  by  removing  the 
measures  of  it.  The  bounds  of  the  tumultuous  sea  are  in  many  places  as  weak 
as  the  bottles  of  Uie  upper  waters ;  the  one  is  contained  in  thin  air,  and  the 
other  restrained  by  weak  sands  in  many  places,  as  well  as  by  stubborn  rocks 
in  others;  that  though  it  swells,  foams,  roars,  and  the  waves  encouraged  and 
egged  on  by  strong  winds,  come  like  mountains  against  the  shore,  they  over- 
flow it  not,  but  humble  themselves  when  they  come  near  to  those  sands 
which  are  set  as  their  lists  and  limits,  and  retire  back  to  the  womb  that 
bron^t  them  forth,  as  if  they  were  ashamed,  and  repented  of  their  proud 
invasion.  Or  else  it  may  be  meant  of  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  the  stated 
time  God  hath  set  for  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  till  day  and  night  come  to  an 
end;*  both  that  the  fluid  waters  should  contain  themselves  within  due 
bounds,  and  keep  their  perpetual  orderly  motion,  are  amazing  arguments  of 
divine  power. 

He  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  commotions  in  the  air  and  earth, 
raised  and  stilled,  by  the  power  of  God :  '  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and 
are  astonished  at  his  reproof.'  By  pillars  of  heaven  are  not  meant  angels, 
as  some  think,  but  either  the  air,  esJled  the  pillars  of  heaven  in  regard  to 
place,  as  it  continues  and  knits  together  the  parts  of  the  world,  as  piUars  do 
the  upper  and  nether  parts  of  a  building.  As  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth 
are  called  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  so  the  lowest  puts  of  the  heaven 
may  be  called  the  pillars  of  heaven.f  Or  else  by  that  phrase  may  be  meant 
mountains,  which  seem  at  a  distance  to  touch  the  sky,  as  pillars  do  the  top 
of  a  stmeture;  and  so  it  may  be  spoken  according  to  vulgar  capacity,  which 
imagines  the  heavens  to  be  sustained  by  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the  earth 
as  a  convex  body,  or  to  be  arched  by  pillars ;  whence  the  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  common  apprehensions,  mentions  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  heavens,  Ihough  they  have  properly  no  end,  as  being 
round.  The  power  of  God  is  seen  in  those  commotions  in  the  air  and  earth, 
by  thunders,  lightnings,  storms,  earthquakes,  which  rack  the  air,  and  make 
ihe  mountains  and  h&s  tremble,  as  servants  before  a  frowning  and  rebuking 
master. 

And  as  he  makes  motions  m  the  earth  and  air,  so  is  his  power  seen  in 
their  influences  upon  the  sea:  '  He  judges  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by 
hk  understanding  he  smites  through  the  proud,'  ver.  12.  At  the  creation 
*  Goccel  m  loe,  t  Ooooei. 
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he  pat  the  waters  into  seyeral  channels,  and  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear 
barefaced  for  a  habitation  for  man  and  beasts ;  or  rather,  he  splits  the  sea 
by  storms,  as  though  he  would  make  the  b9Uom  of  the  deep  visible,  and 
rakes  up  the  sands  to  the  snrfiEice  of  the  waters,  and  marshals  the  waves 
into  mountains  and  valleys.  After  that  he  '  smites  through  th^  proud,' 
that  is,  humbles  the  proud  waves ;  and  by  allaying  the  storm,  rednoeth 
them  to  their  former  level.  The  power  of  God  is  visible  as  well  in  rebuking 
as  in  awakening  the  winds;  he  makes  them  sensible  of  his  voice,  and 
according  to  his  pleasure  exasperates  or  calms  them.  The  striking  through 
the  proud  here  is  not  probably  meant  of  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
army ;  for  some  guess  that  Job  died  that  year,*  or  about  the  time  of  the 
Israelites  coming  out  of  Egypt;  so  that  this  discourse  here  being  in  the 
time  of  his  affliction,  could  not  point  at  that  which  was  done  after  his  restora- 
tion to  his  temporal  prosperity. 

And  now  at  last  he  sums  up  the  power  of  God  in  the  chiefest  of  his  works 
above,  and  the  greatest  wonder  of  his  works  below:  ver.  18,  'By  his  Spirit 
he  hath  garnished  the  heavens ;  his  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent/ 
&c.  The  greater  and  lesser  lights,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  ornaments  and 
furniture  of  heaven ;  and  the  whale,  a  prodigious  monument  of  God's  power, 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  to  this  purpose,  and  in  particular  in  this  book 
of  Job,  chap,  zli.,  and  called  by  the  same  name  of  crooked  serpent,  Isa. 
xzvii.  1,  where  it  is  applied  by  way  of  metaphor  to  the  king  of  Assyria  or 
Egypt,  or  all  oppressors  of  the  church.  Various  interpretations  there  are 
of  this  crooked  serpent :  some  understanding  that  constellation  in  heaven 
which  astronomers  call  the  dragon,  some  that  combination  of  weaker  stars 
which  they  call  the  galaxia,  which  winds  about  the  heavens ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  Job,  drawing  near  to  a  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  joins  the 
two  greatest  testimonies  of  God*s  power  in  the  world,  the  highest  heavens 
and  the  lowest  leviathan,  which  is  here  called  a  bar  serpent  (as  the  word 
signifies  in  the  Hebrew),  in  regard  of  his  strength  and  hardness,  as  mighty 
men  are  called  bars  in  Scripture :  Jer.  li.  80,  *  Her  bars  are  broken  things.' 
And  in  regard  of  this  power  of  God  in  the  creation  of  this  creature,  it  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  God's  works:  Gen.  i.  21,  'And 
God  created  great  whales,'  all  the  other  creatures  being  put  into  one  sum, 
and  not  particularly  expressed. 

And  now  he  makes  the  use  of  this  lecture  in  the  text :  '  Lo,  those  are 
parts  of  his  ways ;  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  7  but  the  thunder 
of  his  power  who  can  understand  ? '  This  is  but  a  small  landscape  of  some 
of  his  works  of  power,  the  outsides  and  extremities  of  it;  more  glorious 
things  are  within  his  palaces.  Though  those  things  argue  a  stupendous 
power  of  the  Creator  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  yet  they  are 
nothing  to  what  may  be  declared  of  his  power.  And  what  may  be  declared 
is  nothing  to  what  may  be  conceived;  and  what  may  be  conceived,  is 
nothing  to  what  is  above  the  conceptions  of  any  creature.  These  are  but 
little  crumbs  and  fragments  of  that  infinite  power  which  is  in  his  nature, 
like  a  drop  in  comparison  of  the  mighty  ocean ;  a  hiss  or  whisper  in  com- 
parison of  a  mighty  voice  of  thunder.f  This  which  I  have  spoken  is  but 
like  a  spark  to  the  fiery  region,  a  few  lines  by  the  by,  a  drop  of  speech. 

'  The  thunder  of  his  power.'  Some  understand  it  of  thunder  literally,  for 
material  thunder  in  the  air.  '  The  thunder  of  his  power,'  that  is,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  dialect,  '  his  powerftd  thunder.'  This  is  not  the  sense;  the 
nature  of  thunder  in  the  air  doth  not  so  much  exceed  the  capacity  of  human 
understanding,  it  is  therefore  rather  to  be  understood  metaphoricdly.  '  The 
*  Dnuiiu  m  loc  .    f  CEcolamp. 
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thunder  of  hiB  power,'  that  is,  the  greatness  and  immensity  of  his  power 
manifested  in  the  magnificent  miiueles  of  nature,  in  the  oonsideration 
whereof  men  are  astonished^  as  if  they  had  heaid  an  unusual  elap  of 
thunder.  So  thunder  is  used,  Joh  xzxiz.  25,  <  The  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains,' that  is,  strength  and  force  of  the  captains  of  an  army.  And  ver.  19, 
God,  speaking  to  Job  of  a  horse,  saith,  '  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with 
thunder?'  that  is,  strength.  And  thunder  being  a  mark  of  the  power  of 
God,  some  of  the  heathen  have  called  God  by  &e  name  of  a  thunderer.* 
As  thunder  pierceth  the  lowest  places,  and  alters  the  state  of  things,  so  doUi 
the  power  of  Gk>d  penetrate  into  all  things  whatsoever.  '  The  thunder  of  his 
power,'  that  is,  the  greatness  of  his  power;  as  *  the  strength  of  salvation,' 
Ps.  zx.  6,  that  is,  a  mighty  salvation. 

'  Who  can  understand  ? '  Who  is  able  to  count  all  the  monuments  of  his 
power  ?  How  doth  this  little  which  I  have  spoken  of  exceed  the  capacity 
of  our  understanding,  and  is  rather  the  matter  of  our  astonishment  than  the 
object  of  our  comprehensive  knowledge  ?  The  power  of  the  greatest  poten- 
tate or  the  mightiest  creature  is  but  of  small  extent ;  none  but  have  their 
limits;  it  may  be  understood  how  far  they  can  act,  in  what  sphere  their 
activity  is  bounded;  but  when  I  have  spok^  all  of  divine  power  that  I  can, 
when  you  have  thought  all  that  you  can  think  of  it,  your  souls  will 
prompt  you  to  conceive  something  more,  beyond  what  I  Imve  spoken  and 
what  you  have  thought.  His  power  shines  in  everything,  and  is  beyond 
everytiiing.  There  is  infinitely  more  power  lodged  in  his  nature,  not 
expressed  to  the  world.  The  understanding  of  men  and  angels  centered  in 
one  creature,  would  fidl  short  of  the  perception  of  the  infiniteness  of  it. 
All  that  can  be  comprehended  of  it  are  but  little  fringes  of  it,  a  small 
portion.  No  man  ever  discoursed,  or  can,  of  God's  power  according  to  the 
magnificence  of  it.  No  creature  can  conceive  it;  God  himself  only  com- 
prehends it,  God  himself  is  only  able  to  express  it.  Man's  power  beinjg 
limited,  his  line  is  too  short  to  measure  the  incomprehensible  omni- 
potence of  God :  '  The  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ? '  that  is, 
none  can. 

The  text  is  a  lofty  declaration  of  the  divine  power,  with  a  particular  note 
of  attention,  Lo/ 

1.  In  the  expressions  of  it  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence :  *  Lo, 
these  are  his  ways.'  Ways  and  works  excelling  any  created  strength,  refer- 
ring to  the  little  summary  of  them  he  had  made  before. 

2.  In  the  insufficiency  of  these  ways  to  measure  his  power :  *  but  how 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  them  1 ' 

8.  In  the  incomprehensibleness  of  it :  *  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can 
understand  ? ' 

Doci.  Infinite  and  incomprehensible  power  pertains  to  the  nature  of  God, 
and  is  expressed  in  part  in  his  works ;  or,  though  there  be  a  mighty  expres- 
sion of  divine  power  in  his  works,  yet  an  incomprehensible  power  pertains 
to  his  nature :  '  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ? ' 

His  power  glitters  in  all  his  works,  as  well  as  his  wisdom :  Ps.  bdi.  11, 
'  Twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongs  unto  God.'  In  the  law  and 
in  the  prophets,  say  some ;  but  why  power  twice,  and  not  mercy,  which  he 
speaks  of  in  the  following  verse  ?  He  had  heard  of  power  twice,  firom  the 
voiee  of  creation  and  firom  the  voice  of  government.    Hercy  was  heard  in 

*  The  ancient  Ganla  worshipped  him  nndw  the  name  of  Taxanis.  The  Greeks 
called  Jupiter  B^vroft^;  and  Thor,  whence  onr  Thnnday  is  derived,  Bignifieth  thnn- 
derer,  a  title  the  Germans  gave  their  god;  and  Toran  in  the  British  language  sig- 
nifies thunder. — Vou,  Idolo.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxziii. ;  Comb.  Britan.  p.  17. 
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govehunent  after  man*8  fall,  not  in  ereftiion ;  innoeeni  man  wtt  an  otjeet  of 
God's  goodness,  not  of  Mfl  meroy,  till  be  made  himself  misefable.  Power 
was  expressed  in  both ;  or,  <  Twice  haye  I  heaid  that  power  belcmgi  to  Gk)d/ 
that  is,  it  is  a  certain  and  undoubted  tmth,  that  power  is  essential  to  the 
divine  nature.  It  is  true,  meroj  is  essential,  justice  is  essential ;  but  power 
more  apparently  essential,  because  no  acts  of  mercy,  or  justice,  or  wisdom 
can  be  exercised  by  him  without  power.  The  repetition  oi  a  thing  confirmB 
the  certainty  of  it.  Some  obserre  that  Gtod  is  called  Almighty  seventy  timed 
in  Scripture.*  Though  his  power  be  evident  in  all  his  works,  yet  he  hatii 
a  power  beyond  the  egression  of  it  in  his  works,  which,  as  it  is  the  glory  of 
his  nature,  so  it  k  the  comfort  of  a  believer ;  to  which  purpose  the  apostle 
expresseth  it  by  an  excellent  periphrasis  for  the  honour  of  the  divine  naturB» 
Eph.  iii.  20,  *  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  fhikt  we  can  ask  or  think,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  churches.'  We  have 
reason  to  acknowledge  him  almighty,  who  hatii  a  power  of  acting  above  our 
power  of  understanding.  Whb  could  have  imagined  such  a  powerful  opera* 
tion  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  the  apostle  seems  to  hint  at  in  that  place  ?  His  power  is  expressed 
by  '  horns  in  his  hands,'  Hab.  iii.  4,  because  all  the  works  of  his  hands  are 
wrought  with  almighty  strength.  Power  is  also  used  as  a  name  of  God : 
Mark  xiv.  62,  '  TIm  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,'  tiiat  is, 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  God  and  power  are  so  inseparable,  that  they  are 
reciprocated.  As  his  essence  is  immense,  not  to  be  confined  in  place ;  as  it 
^  is  eternal,  not  to  be  measured  by  time ;  so  it  is  almighty,  not  to  be  limited 
in  regard  of  action. 

1.  It  is  ingeniously  illustrated  by  some  by  a  unit.f  All  numbers  depend 
upott  it:  it  makes  numbers  by  addition,  multiplies  them  un^pressihly ; 
when  one  unit  is  removed  from  a  number,  how  vastiy  doth  it  diminish  it ! 
It  gives  perfection  to  all  other  numbers  ;  it  receives  perfection  from  none. 
If  you  add  a  unit  before  100,  how  doth  it  multiply  it  to  1100.  If  you  set 
a  unit  before  twenty  millions,  it  presentiy  makes  the  number  swell  up  to  an 
hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  and  so  powerful  is  a  unit  by  adding  it  to 
numbers,  that  it  will  infinitely  enlarge  them  to  such  a  vastness,  that  shall 
transcend  the  capacity  of  the  best  arithmetician  to  count  them.  By  such  a 
meditation  as  this,  you  may  have  some  prospect  of  the  power  of  that  God 
who  is  only  unity,  tiie  beginning  of  all  things,  as  a  unit  is  the  beginning  of 
all  numbers ;  and  can  perform  as  many  things  really  as  a  unit  can  numeri- 
cally, that  is,  can  do  as  much  in  the  making  of  creatures,  as  a  unit  can  do  in 
the  multiplying  of  numbers.  The  omnipotence  of  God  was  scarce  denied  by 
any  heathen  that  did  not  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  and  thai  was  Pliny,  and 
that  upon  weak  arguments. 

2.  Indeed,  we  cannot  have  a  conception  of  God,  if  we  conceive  him  not 
most  powerfhl,  as  well  as  most  wise.  He  is  not  a  God  that  cannot  do  what 
he  will,  and  perform  all  his  pleasure.  Kwe  imagine  him  restrained  in  his 
power,  we  imagine  him  limited  in  his  essence.  As  he  hath  an'  infinite  know- 
ledge to  know  what  is  possil^e,  he  cannot  be  without  an  infinite  power  to  do 
what  is  possible.  As  he  hatli  a  will  to  resolve  what  he  sees  good,  so  be 
cannot  want  a  power  to  effect  what  he  sees  good  to  decree.  Ab  the  essence 
of  tk  creature  cannot  beconceived  without  Uiat  activity  that  belongs  to  his 
nature ;  as  when  you  conceive  fire,  you  cannot  conceive  it  without  a  power 
of  burning  and  wanning,  and  when  you  conceive  water,  you  cannot  conceive 
it  without  a  power  of  moistening  and  cleansing :  so  you  cannot  conceive  an 

*  Lesiins,  de  Perfect.  Divin.,  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 
t  Potheiby,  Atheomastlo.,  p.  806,  807. 
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infinite  eesMiee  ^thoot  ftn  infinite  power  of  activity.  And  therefore  a  heathen 
eopid  aay,  '  If  yon  know  God,  yon  know  he  can  do  all  things ; '  and  therefore 
aaith  Attituiy  '  Give  me  not  only  a  Christian,  hnt  a  Jew ;  not  only  a  Jew,  but 
a  heathen,  tiiat  will  deny  God  to  be  almighty.'  A  Jew,  a  heathen,  may  deny 
Ohriat  to  be  omnipotent,  bnt  no  heathen  will  deny  God  to  be  omnipotent, 
and  no  devil  will  deny  either  to  be  so.  God  cannot  be  conceived  withont 
some  power,  for  then  he  mnst  be  conceived  withont  action.  Whose,  then^ 
are  those  piodncts  and  effects  of  power  which  are  visible  to  ns  in  the  world  ? 
to  whom  do  they  belong  ?  who  is  the  fitther  of  them  ?  God  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  a  power  snitable  to  his  nature  and  essence.  If  we  imagine 
him  to  be  of  an  infinite  essence,  we  must  imagine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite 
power  and  strength. 

In  particular,  I  shall  shew, 

I.  The  nature  of  this  power. 
f  n.  Reasons  to  prove  that  God  must  needs  be  powerful. 

m.  How  his  power  appears :  in  creation,  in  government,  in  redemption. 
.  lY.  The  use. 

I.  What  this  power  is ;  or,  the  nature  of  it. 

1.  Power  sometimes  signifies  authority,  and  a  man  is  said  to  be  mighty 
and  powerful  in  regard  of  his  dominion,  and  the  right  he  hath  to  command 
multttndes  of  oiher  persons  to  take  his  part ;  but  power  taken  for  strength, 
and  power  taken  for  authority,  are  distinct  things,  and  may  be  separated 
firom  one  another.  Power  may  be  without  authority,  as  in  successful  inva- 
sions that  have  no  just  foundation.  Authority  may  be  without  power,  as  in 
a  just  prince  expelled  by  an  unjust  rebellion ;  the  authority  resides  in  himi 
though  he  be  overpowered,  and  is  destitute  of  strength  to  support  and  exer- 
cise that  authority.  The  power  of  God  is  not  to  be  understood  of  his  autho- 
rity and  dominion,  but  his  strength  to  act,  and  the  word  in  the  text  (>J1"11^ 
Sept.  Mfo()  properly  signifies  strength. 

2.  This  power  is  divided  ordinarily  into  absolute  and  ordinate.  AhAolute^ 
18  that  power  whereby  God  is  able  to  do  that  which  he  will  not  do,  but  is 
possible  to  be  done ;  ordinaie,  is  that  power  whereby  God  doth  that  which 
he  hath  decreed  to  do,  that  is,  which  he  hath  ordained  or  appointed  to  be 
exercised  ;*  which  are  not  distinct  powers,  but  one  and  the  same  power : 
his  ordinate  power  is  a  part  of  his  absolute ;  for  if  he  had  not  a  power  to  do 
everything  that  he  could  will,  he  might  not  have  a  power  to  do  everything 
that  he  doth  will. 

The  object  oi  his  absolute  power  is  all  things  possible ;  such  things  that 
imply  not  a  contradiction,  such  that  are  not  repugnant  in  their  own  nature 
to  be  done,  and  such  as  are  not  contrary  to  the  nature  and  perfections  of 
God  to  be  done.  Those  things  that  are  repugnant  in  their  own  nature  to  be 
done  are  several,  as  to  make  a  thing  which  is  past  not  to  be  past.  As  for 
example,  the  world  is  created.  Ck>d  could  have  chose  whether  he  would 
create  the  world,  and  after  it  is  created  he  hath  power  to  dissolve  it ;  but 
after  it  was  created,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  it  will  be  eternally  true  that 
the  world  was  created,  md  that  it  was  dissolved  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
that  which  was  once  true  should  ever  be  false.  If  it  be  true  that  the  worid 
vras  created,  it  will  for  ever  be  true  that  it  was  created,  and  cannot  be  other- 
irise ;  and  also,  if  it  be  once  true  that  God  hath  decreed,  it  is  impossible 
in  lis  own  nature  to  be  true  that  God  hath  not  decreed.  Some  thmgs  are 
repugnant  to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God,  as  it  is  impoBsR>te  for  his 
mdore  to  die  and  perish,  impossible  for  him,  in  regard  of  truth,  to  lie  and 

•  Bcaliger,  PabL  Exeroit,  866,  sec.  S. 
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deceive ;  bat  of  this  hereafter.  Only  at  present  to  anderstand  the  object  of 
God's  absolate  power  to  be  things  possible,  that  is,  possible  in  nature ;  not 
by  any  strength  in  themselves  or  of  themselves,  for  nothing  hath  no  strength, 
and  everything  is  nothing  before  it  comes  into  being.*  Bo  God,  by  his  abso- 
late power,  might  have  prevented  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  so  have 
preserved  them  in  their  first  habitation.  He  might,  by  his  absolate  power, 
have  restrained  the  devil  from  tempting  of  Eve,  or  restrained  her  and  AdanL 
from  swallowing  the  bait,  and  joining  hands  with  the  temptation.  By  hia 
absolate  power,  God  might  have  given  the  reins  to  Peter  to  betray  his  master, 
as  well  as  to  deny  him,  and  employed  Jadas  in  the  same  glorioas  and  saceess- 
fal  service  wherein  he  employed  Paal.  By  his  absolate  power,  he  might 
have  created  the  world  millions  of  years  before  he  did  create  it,  and  can 
redace  it  into  its  empty  nothing  this  moment.  This  the  Baptist  affirms 
when  he  tells  as,  that  *  God  is  able  of  these  stones*  (meaning  Uie  stones  in 
the  wilderness,  and  not  the  people  which  came  oat  to  him  oat  of  Jadea, 
which  were  children  of  Abraham)  <  to  raise  ap  children  to  Abraham,'  Mat. 
iii.  9,  that  is,  there  is  a  possibility  of  sach  a  thing,  there  is  no  contradiction 
in  it,  bat  that  God  is  able  to  do  it  if  he  please. 

Bat  now  the  object  of  his  ordinate  power  is  all  things  ordained  by  him  to 
be  done,  all  things  decreed  by  him ;  and  becaase  of  the  divine  ordination  of 
things,  this  power  is  called  ordinate ;  and  what  is  thos  ordained  by  him  he 
cannot  bat  do,  becaase  of  his  anchangeableness.  Both  those  powers  are 
expressed,  Mat.  xxvi.  58,  54,  <My  Father  can  send  twelve  legions  of  angels,' 
there  is  his  absolate  power ;  '  bat  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled, 
that  thus  it  must  be  ? '  there  is  his  ordinate  power.  As  his  power  is  free 
from  any  act  of  his  will,  it  is  called  absolate  ;  as  it  is  joined  with  an  act  of 
his  will,  it  is  called  ordinate.  His  absolate  power  is  necessary,  and  belongs 
to  his  nature ;  his  ordinate  power  is  free,  and  belongs  to  his  will,  a  power 
guided  by  his  will :  not,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  are  two  distinct  powers, 
both  belonging  to  his  nature,  but  the  latter  is  the  same  with  the  former, 
only  it  is  guided  by  his  will  and  wisdom. 

8.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  power  of  God  is  that  ability  and  strength 
whereby  he  can  bring  to  pass  whatsoever  he  please,  whatsoever  his  infinite 
wisdom  can  direct,  and  whatsoever  the  infinite  purity  of  his  will  can  resolve. 
Power,  in  the  primary  notion  of  it,  doth  not  signify  an  act,  but  an  ability  to 
bring  a  thing  into  act ;  it  is  power,  as  able  to  act  before  it  doth  actually 
produce  a  ^ing.  As  God  had  an  ability  to  create  before  he  did  create,  he 
had  power  before  he  acted  that  power  without.  Power  notes  the  principle 
of  the  action,  and  therefore  is  greater  than  the  act  itself.  Power  exercbed 
and  diffused  in  bringing  forth  and  nursing  up  its  particular  objects  without, 
is  unconoeivably  less  than  that  strength  which  is  infinite  in  himself,  the 
same  with  his  essence,  and  is  indeed  lumself.  By  his  power  exercised,  he 
doth  whatsoever  he  actually  wills ;  but  by  the  power  in  his  nature,  he  is 
able  to  do  whatsoever  he  is  able  to  will.  The  will  of  creatures  may  belaud 
is  more  extensive  than  their  power,  and  their  power  more  contracted  and 
shortened  than  their  will ;  but,  as  the  prophet  saith,  '  His  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  he  will  do  all  Ids  pleasure,'  Isa.  xlvi.  10.  His  power  is  as  great 
as  his  will ;  that  is,  whatsoever  can  fall  within  the  verge  of  his  wiU,  £bJ18 
within  the  compass  of  his  power.  Though  he  will  never  actually  will  this 
or  that,  yet  supposmg  he  should  will  it,  he  is  able  to  perform  it.  So  that 
you  must  in  your  notion  of  divine  power  enlarge  it  further  than  to  think 
God  can  only  do  what  he  hath  resolved  to  do ;  but  that  he  hath  as  infinite 
^  capacity  of  power  to  act  as  he  hath  an  infinite  capacity  of  will  to  resolve, 

*  Efltius  in  Sent,  lib.  i.  dist.  48,  sec  2. 
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.Besides,  this  power  is  of  that  natnie,  that  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  pleases 
without  difficulty,  without  resistance;  it  cannot  be  checked,  restrained, 
frustrated.*  As  he  can  do  all  things  possible  in  regard  of  the  object,  he 
can  do  all  things  easily  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  acting.  What  in  human 
artificers  is  knowledge,  labour,  industry,  that  in  God  is  his  will ;  his  will 
works  without  labour,  his  works  stand  forth  as  he  wills  them.  Hands  and 
arms  are  ascribed  to  him  for  our  conceptions,  because  our  power  of  acting 
is  distinct  from  our  will ;  but  God*s  power  of  acting  is  not  really  distinct 
from  his  will,  it  is  sufficient  to  the  existence  of  a  thing  that  God  wills  it  to 
exist ;  he  can  act  what  he  will  only  by  his  will,  without  any  instruments. 
He  needs  no  matter  to  work  upon,  because  he  can  make  something  from 
nothing ;  all  matter  owes  itself  to  Ms  creative  power.  He  needs  no  time  to 
work  in,  for  he  can  make  time  when  he  pleases  to  begin  to  work ;  he  needs 
no  copy  to  work  by,  himself  is  his  own  pattern  and  copy  in  his  works.  All 
created  agents  want  matter  to  work  upon,  instruments  to  work  with,  copies 
to  work  by,  time  to  bring  either  the  births  of  their  minds  or  the  works  of 
their  hands  to  perfection ;  but  the  power  of  God  needs  none  of  these  things, 
but  is  of  a  vast  and  incomprehensible  nature,  beyond  all  these.  As  nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  compass  of  it,  so  itself,  is  without  the  compass  of 
every  created  understanding. 

4.  This  power  is  of  a  distinct  conception  from  the  wisdom  and  will  of 
God.    They  are  not  really  distinct,  but  according  to  our  conceptions.    We 
cannot  discourse  of  divine  things  without  observing  some  proportion  of  them 
with  human,  ascribing  unto  God  the  perfections,  sifted  from  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  nature.     In  us  there  are  three  orders,  of  understanding,  will, 
power ;  and  accordingly  three  acts«  counsel,  resolution,  execution ;  which, 
though  they  are  distmct  in  us,  are  not  really  distinct  in  God.     In  our  con- 
ceptions, the  apprehension  of  a  thing  belongs  to  the  understanding  of  God; 
determination,  to  the  will  of  God ;  direction,  to  the  wisdom  of  God ;  exe- 
cution, to  the  power  of  God.     The  knowledge  of  God  regards  a  thing  as 
possible,  and  as  it  may  be  done ;  the  wisdom  of  God  regards  a  thing  as  fit 
and  convenient  to  be  done ;  the  will  of  God  resolves  that  it  shall  be  done ; 
the  power  of  God  is  the  application  of  his  will  to  e£feot  what  it  hath  resolved. 
Wisdom  is  a  fixing  the  being  of  things,  the  measures  and  perfections  of  their 
several  beings;  power  is  a  conferring  those  perfections  and  beings  upon 
them.    His  power  is  his  ability  to  act,  and  his  wisdom  is  the  director  of  his 
action.    His  will  orders,  his  wisdom  guides,*and  his  power  effects.    His  will 
as  the  spring,  and  his  power  as  the  worker,  are  expressed,  Ps.  cxv.  8,  <  He 
hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased.'      'He  commanded,  and  they  were 
created,'  Ps.  cxlviii.  5.     And  all  three  expressed  Eph.  i.  11,  'Who  works 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.'     So  that  the  power  of 
God  is  a  perfection  (as  it  were)  subordinate  to  his  understanding  and  will, 
to  execute  the  results  of  his  wisdom  and  the  orders  of  his  will ;  to  his  wis- 
dom, as  directing,  because  he  works  skilfnUy ;  to  his  will^  as  moving  and 
applying,  because  he  works  voluntarily  and  freely.    The  exercise  of  his 
power  depends  upon  his  will.     His  will  is  the  supreme  cause  of  everything 
that  stands  up  in  time,  and  all  things  receive  a  being  as  he  wills  them.    His 
power  is  but  will  perpetually  working,  and  diffusing  itself  in  the  season  his 
will  hath  fixed  from  eternity.    It  is  his  eternal  w2l,  in  perpetual  and  suc- 
cessive springs  and  streams  in  the  creatures ;  it  is  nothing  else  but  the 
constant  efficacy  of  his  omnipotent  will.    This  must  be  understood  of  his 
ordinate  power.    But  his  absolute  power  is  larger  than  his  resolving  will ; 
for  though  the  Scripture  tells  us  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  will,  yet  it  tells 

*  Cra.  Syntag.,  lib.  iii  cap.  xvii.  p.  611. 
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ns  not  that  he  hath  done  whatsoeyer  he  eonld.    He  can  do-  things  that  he 
will  never  do. 

Again,  his  power  is  distinguished  firom  his  will  in'regaid  of  the  exercise 
of  it,  which  is  after  the  act  of  his  will.  His  will  was  oonversant  abont 
objects  when  his  power  was  not  exercised  about  them.  Oreatnres  were  the 
objects  of  his  will  from  eternity,  bnt  they  were  not  from  eternity  the  effects 
of  his  power.  His  purpose  to  create  was  from  eternity,  bat  the  execntion 
of  his  purpose  was  in  time.  Now,  this  execution  of  his  will  we  oall  his 
ordinate  power.  His  wisdom  and  his  will  are  supposed  antecedent  to  his 
power,  as  the  counsel  and  resolve,  as  the  cause  precedes  the  performance  of 
the  purpose,  as  the  effect.  Some^"  distinguish  his  power  from  his  under- 
standing and  will,  in  regard  that  his  understanding  and  will  are  larger  than 
his  absolute  power ;  for  God  understands  sins,  and  wills  to  permit  them, 
bnt  he  cannot  himself  do  any  evil  or  ui^ust  action,  nor  have  a  power  of 
doing  it.  But  this  is  not  to  distinguish  ^at  divine  power,  but  impotence  f; 
for  to  be  unable  to  do  evil  is  the  perfection  of  power,  and  to  be  able  to  do 
things  unjust  and  evil  is  a  weakness,  imperfection,  and  inability.  Man 
indeed  wills  many  things  that  he  is  not  able  to  perform,  and  understands 
many  things  that  he  is  not  able  to  effect ;  he  understands  much  of  the  crea- 
tures, something  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  he  can  conceive  many  suns,  many 
moons,  yet  is  not  able  to  create  the  least  atom.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  tiiat 
belongs  to  power  but  God  understands  and  is  able  to  effect.  To  sum  this 
up,  the  will  of  God  is  the  root  of  all,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  copy  of  all, 
and  the  power  of  God  is  the  framer  of  all. 

5.  The  power  of  God  gives  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections  of  his 
nature,  and  is  of  a  larger  extent  and  efficacy,  in  regard-  of  its  objects,  than 
some  perfections  of  his  nature.     I  put  them  both  together. 

(1.)  It  contributes  life  and  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections  of  his 
nature.  How  vain  would  be  his  eternal  counsels,  if  power  did  not  step  in 
to  execute  them  ?  His  merc^  would  be  a  feeble  pity,  if  he  were  destitute  of 
powerf  to  relieve  ;  and  his  justice  a  slighted  scare-crow,  without  power  to 
punish ;  his  promises  an  empty  sound,  without  power  to  accomplish  them. 
As  holiness  is  the  beauty,  so  power  is  the  life  of  all  his  aMributes  in  their 
exercise  ;  and  as  holiness,  so  power  is  an  adjunct  belonging  to  all,  a  term 
that  may  be  given  to  all.  God  hath  a  powerfol  wisdom  to  attain  his  ends, 
without  interruption.  He  hath  a  powerful  mercy  to  remove  our  miseiy ;  a 
powerfal  justice  to  lay  all  misery  upon  offenders  ;  he  hath  a  powerful  truth 
to  perform  his  promises ;  an  infinite  power  to  bestow  rewards  and  inflict 
penalties.  It  is  to  this  purpose  power  is  first  put  in  the  two  things  which 
the  psalmist  had  heard :  Ps.  Ixii.  11,  12,  'Twice  have  I  heard,'  or  '  two 
things  have  I  heard ;'  first  power,  then  mercy  and  justice  included  in  that 
expression,  *  Thou  renderest  to  every  man  according  to  his  work.'  In  every 
perfection  of  God  he  heard  of  power.  This  is  the  arm,  the  hand  of  the 
beity,  which  all  his  other  attributes  lay  hold  on,  when  diey  would  appear 
in  their  glory ;  this  hands  them  to  the  world,  by  this  they  act,  m  this  they 
triumph.  Power  framed  every  stage  for  their  appearanee  in  creation,  pro- 
vidence, redemption. 

(2.)  It  is  of  a  larger  extent,  in  regard  of  its  objects,  than  some  other  attri- 
butes. Power  doth  not  alway  suppose  an  object,  but  constitiitee  an  object. 
It  supposeth  an  object  in  the  act  of  preservation,  but  it  makes  am  object  in 
the  act  of  creation ;  but  mercy  supposeth  an  object  miserable,  yet  doth  not 
make  it  so.  Justice  supposeth  an  object  criminal,  but  doth  not  constitute 
it  so ;  mercy  supposeth  him  miserable,  to  relieve  him.  Justice  supposeth 
*  GamacheDs.  t  Qu* '  impotence,  bat  power '  9>-Ed. 
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him  crimizial,  to  paniah  him ;  bat  power  sapposeth  not  a  thing  in  real 
exiBiencey  bat  as  possible  ;  or  rather,  it  is  from  power  that  anything  hath  a 
possibili^,  if  there  be  no  repognancj  in  the  natore  of  the  thing. 

Agam,  power  extends  farther  than  either  merey  or  jostioe.  Mercy  hath 
particular  objects,  which  jostioe  shall  not  at  last  be  willing  to  panish ;  and 
jnstice  hath  partiealar  objects,  which  mercy  at  last  shaU  not  be  willing  to 
rdfrash ;  bat  power  doth,  and  alway  will  extend  to  the  objects  of  both  mercy 
and  jostiee.  A  creatore,  as  a  ereatoxe,  is  neither  the  object  of  mercy  nor 
justice,  nor  of  rewarding  goodness ;  a  creatare,  as  innocent,  is  the  object 
of  rewarding  goodness ;  a  creatare,  as  miserable,  is  the  object  of  compas- 
sionate mercy ;  a  creatore,  as  criminal,  is  the  object  of  revenging  justice ; 
bat  all  of  thmn  the  objects  of  power,  in  coiganction  with  those  attribates  of 
goodness,  merey,  and  justice,  to  which  they  belong.  All  the  objects  that 
mercy,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and  wisdom,  exercise  themselves  about,  have 
a  possibility  and  an  actual  being  from  this  perfection  of  divine  power.  It 
is  power  first  frames  a  ereature  in  a  capacity  of  nature  for  mercy  or  justice, 
though  it  doth  not  give  an  immediate  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  either. 
Power  makes  man  a  rational  creature,  and  so  confers  upon  him  a  nature 
mutable,  which  may  be  miserable  by  its  own  fault,  and  punishable  by 
God's  justice,  or  pitiable  by  God's  compassion,  and  relievable  by  God's 
merey ;  but  it  doth  not  make  him  sinful,  whereby  he  becomes  miserable  and 
punii^bla. 

Again,  power  runs  through  all  the  decrees  of  the  states  of  a  creature.  As 
a  thmg  is  possible,  or  may  be  made,  it  is  the  object  of  absolute  power ;  as  it 
iBfactibUe,  or  ordered  to  be  made,  it  is  the  object  of  ordinate  power.  As  a 
ibing  is  aetually  made,  and  brought  into  being,  it  is  the  object  of  preserving 
power.  Bo  that  power  doth  stretch  out  its  arms  to  all  the  works  of  God, 
in  all  their  dreumstanoes,  and  at  all  times.  When  mercy  ceaseth  to  relieve 
a  creatare,  when  justice  ceaseth  to  punish  a  creature,  power  ceaseth  not  to 
preserve  a  creature.  The  blessed  in  heaven,  that  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
punishing  justice,  are  for  ever  maintained  by  power  in  that  blessed  condi* 
tion ;  the  damned  in  hell,  that  are  cast  out  of  the  bosom  of  entreating* 
mercy,  are  for  ever  sustained  in  those  remediless  tennents  by  the  arm  of 
power. 

6.  This  power  is  originally  and  essentially  in  the  nature  of  Gt>d,  and  not 
distinct  from  his  essence.  It  is  originally  and  essentially  in  God.  The 
strength  and  power  of  great  kings  is  origindly  in  their  people,  and  managed 
and  ordered  hj  the  aoihority  of  the  prince  finr  the  common  good.  Though 
a  prince  hath  aothority  in  his  person  to  command,  yet  he  haUi  not  sufficient 
strength  in  his. person,  without  the  assistance  of  others,  to  make  his  com- 
mands to  be  obeyed.  He  hath  not  a  single  strength  in  his  own  person  to 
conquer  eountries  and  kingdoms,  and  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects. 
He  must  make  use  of  the  arms  of  his  own  subjects,  to  overran  other  places, 
and  yoke  tiiem  nnder  his  dominion.  But  the  power  of  all  things  that  ever 
were,  are,  or  shall  be,  is  originally  and  essentially  in  God.  It  is  not  derived 
from  anjrthing  withont  him,  as  the  power  of  ihe  greatest  potentates  in  the 
world  is.  Therefi)ie,  Ps.  Ixii.  11,  it  is  said,  '  power  belongs  onto  God,'  that  is, 
solely,  and  to  none  eke.  He  hath  a  power  to  make  his  sul:^ts,  and  as 
many  as  he  pleaaea;  to  create  worids,  to  enjoin  precepts,  to  execate  penal- 
ties, withont  calliBgin  the  strength  of  his  oreatores  to  lus«id.  The  strength 
that  the  subjects  of  amortal  prince  have,  is  not  derived  to  them  from  the 
prince,  thongli  the  exerciae  of  it  for  this  or  that  end  is  ordered  and  directed 
by  the  authority  of  the  prince.  But  what  strength  soever  anything  hath  to 
act  as  a.nMans^  iihaiii  from  the  power  of  God  as  Creator*  as  well  as  what- 
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soever  antbority  it  hath  to  act  is  from  Gk>d,  as  a  rector  and  governor  of  the 
world.  God  hath  a  strength  to  act  without  means,  and  no  means  can  act 
anything  without  his  power  and  strength  communicated  to  them.  As  the 
clouds  in  the  8th  verse  before  the  text  are  called  God's  clouds,  *  his  clouds/ 
BO  all  the  strength  of  creatures  may  be  called,  and  truly  is,  God's  strength 
and  power  in  them ;  a  drop  of  power  shot  down  from  heaven,  originally  only 
in  God.  Creatures  have  but  a  little  mite  of  power ;  itomewhat  communicated 
to  them,  somewhat  kept  and  reserved  from*  them,  of  what  they  are  capable 
to  possess.  They  have  limited  natures,  and  therefore  a  limited  sphere  of 
activity.  Clothes  can  warm  us,  but  not  feed  us ;  bread  can  nourish  us,  but 
not  clothe  us.  One  plant  hatii  a  medicinal  quality  against  one  disease, 
another  against  another ;  but  God  is  the  possessor  of  universal  power,  the 
common  exchequer  of  this  mighty  treasure.  He  acts  by  creatures,  as  not 
needing  their  power,  but  deriving  power  to  them ;  what  he  acts  by  them, 
he  could 'act  himself  without  them ;  and  what  they  act  as  from  themselves, 
is  derived  to  them  from  him  through  invisible  channels.  And  hence  it  will 
follow,  that  because  power  is  essentially  in  God,  more  operations  of  God  are 
possible  than  are  exerted. 

And  as  power  is  essentially  in  God,  so  it  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 
It  belongs  to  God  in  regard  of  the  unconceivable  excellency  and  activity  of 
his  essence.f  And  omnipotence  is  nothing  but  the  divine  essence  efficacious 
€ul  extra.  It  is  his  essence  as  operative,  and  the  immediate  principle  of 
operation  ;  as  the  power  of  enlightening  in  the  sun,  and  the  power  of  heat- 
ing in  the  fire,  are  not  things  distinct  from  the  nature  of  them ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  sun  bringing  forth  light,  and  the  nature  of  the  fire  bringing 
forth  heat.  The  power  of  acting  is  the  same  with  the  substance  of  God, 
though  the  action  frt>m  that  power  be  terminated  in  the  creature.  If  the 
power  of  God  were  distinct  from  his  essence,  he  were  then  compounded  of 
substance  and  power,  and  would  not  be  the  most  simple  being.  As  when 
the  understanding  is  informed  in  several  parts  of  knowledge,  it  is  skilledjin 
the  government  of  cities  and  countries,  it  knows  this  or  that  art,  it  learns 
*  mathematics,  philosophy,  this  or  that  science,  the  [understanding  hath  a 
power  to  do  this ;  but  this  power,  whereby  it  learns  those  excellent  things, 
and  brings  forth  excellent  births,  is  not  a  thing  distinct  fix)m  the  under- 
standing itself;  we  may  rather  call  it  the  understanding  powerful^  than  the 
power  of  the  understanding ;  and  so  we  may  rather  say  God  powerful^  than 
say,  the  power  of  God ;  because  his  power  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 

From  both  these  it  will  follow,  that  this  omnipotence  is  communicable  to 
any  creature ;  no  creature  can  inherit  it,  because  it  is  a  contradiction  for  any 
creature  to  have  the  essence  of  God.  This  omnipotence  is  a  peculiar  right 
of  God,  wherein  no  creature  can  share  with  him.  To  be  omnipotent  is  to 
be  essentially  God.  And  for  a  creature  to  be  omnipotent,  is  for  a  creature 
to  be  its  own  Creator.  It  being  therefore  the  same  with  the  essence  of  the 
Godhead,  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  hunumity  of  Christ,  as  the 
Lutherans  say  it  is,  without  the  communication  of  the  essence  of  the  God- 
head ;  for  then  the  humanity  of  Christ  would  not  be  humanity,  but  deity. 
If  omnipotence  were  communicated  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the  essence 
of  God  were  also  communicated  to  his  humanity,  and  then  eternity  would 
be  communicated.  His  humanity  then  was  not  given  him  in  time,  his 
humanity  would  be  uncompounded,  that  is,  his  body  would  be  no  body,  his 
soul  no  soul.  Omnipotence  is  essentially  in  God ;  it  is  not  distinct  from 
the  essence  of  God,  it  is  his  essence,  omn^tent,  able  to  do  all  things* 

♦  Qn.  •  for*  ?— En. 
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7.  Henee  it  follows  that  this  power  is  infinite :  Eph.  i.  19,  *  What  is  the 
exeeeding  greatness  of  his  power/  &e.,  '  according  to  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power.'  God  were  not  omnipotent  unless  his  power  were  infinite ; 
for  a  finite  power  is  a  limited  power,  and  a  limited  power  cannot  effect  every- 
thing that  is  possible.  Nothing  can  be  too  difficolt  for  the  divine  power  to 
efibet.  He  hath  a  fulness  of  power,  an  exceeding  strength,  above  all  hnman 
capacities ;  it  is  a  mighfy  power,  Eph.  i.  19,  able  to  do  *  above  all  that  we 
ean  ask  or  think,  Eph.  iii.  20.  That  which  he  acts  is  above  the  power  of 
any  creature  to  act.  Infinite  power  consists  in  the  bringing  things  forth 
from  nothing.  No  creature  can  imitate  God  in  this  prerogative  of  power. 
Man  indeed  can  carve  various  forms,  and  erect  various  pieces  of  art,  but 
from  pre-existent  matter.  Every  artificer  hath  the  matter  brought  to  his 
hand,  he  only  brings  it  forth  in  a  new  figure.  Chemists  separate  one  thing 
from  another,  but  create  nothing,  but  sever  those  things  which  were  before 
compacted  and  curdled  together ;  but  when  God  speaks  a  powerful  word, 
nothing  begins  to  be  something.  Things  stand  forth  from  the  womb  of 
nothing,  and  obey  his  mighty  command,  and  take  what  forms  he  is  pleased 
to  give  them.  The  crealang  one  thing,  though  never  so  small  and  minute, 
as  the  least  fly,  cannot  be  but  by  an  infinite  power,  much  less  can  the  pro- 
ducing of  such  variety  we  see  in  the  world.  His  power  is  infinite,  in  regard 
it  cannot  be  resisted  by  anything  that  he  hath  made,  nor  can  it  be  confined 
by  anything  he  can  will  to  make.  'His  greatness  is  unsearchable,  Ps. 
cxlv.  8.  It  is  a  greatness,  not  of  quantity,  but  quality.  The  greatness  of 
his  power  hath  no  end.  It  is  a  vanity  to  imagine  any  limits  can  be  affixed 
to  it,  or  that  any  creature  can  say,  *  Hitherto  it  can  go,  and  no  further.'  It 
is  above  all  conception,  all  inquisition  of  any  created  understanding.  No 
creature  ever  had,  nor  ever  can  have,  that  strength  of  wit  and  understanding 
to  conceive  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  how  magnificently  he  can  work. 

(1.)  His  essence  is  infinite.  As  in  a  finite  subject  there  is  a  finite  virtue, 
80  in  an  infinite  subject  there  must  be  an  infinite  virtue.  Where  the  essence 
is^limited,  the  power  is  so;*  where  the  essence  is  unlimited,  the  power 
knows  no  bounds-f  Among  creatures,  the  more  excellency  of  being  and 
form  anything  hath,  the  more  activity,  vigour,  and  power  it  hath  to  work 
according  to  its  nature.  The  sun  hath  a  mighiy  power  to  warm,  enlighten, 
and  fructify,  above  what  the  stars  have,  because  it  hath  a  vaster  body,  more 
intense  degrees  of  light,  heat,  and  vigour.  Now  if  you  conceive  the  sun 
made  much  greater  than  it  is,  it  would  proportionably  have  greater  degrees 
of  power  to  heat  and  enlighten  than  it  hatii  now ;  and  were  it  possible  to 
have  an  infinite  heat  and  light,  it  would  infinitely  heat  and  enlighten  other 
things ;  for  everything  is  able  to  act  according  to  the  measures  of  its  being. 
Therefbre,  since  the  essence  of  God  is  unquestionably  infinite,  his  power  of 
acting  must  be  so  also.  His  power  (as  was  said  before)  is  one  and  the 
same  with  his  essence.  And  though  the  knowledge  of  God  extends  to  more 
objects  than  his  power,  because  he  knows  all  evils  of  sin,  which,  because  of 
his  holiness,  he  cannot  commit ;  yet  it  is  as  infinite  as  his  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  is  as  much  one  with  his  essence  as  his  knowledgle  and  wisdom  is* 
For  as  the  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  God  is  nothing  but  the  essence  of  God 
knowing,  so  the  power  of  God  is  nothing  but  the  essence  of  God  able. 

(2.)  The  objects  of  divine  power  are  innumerable.  The  objects  of  divine 
power  are  not  essentially  infimte ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  measure  the 
infiniteness  of  divine  power  by  an  ability  to  make  an  infinite  being,  because 
there  is  an  incapacity  in  any  created  thing  to  be  infinite ;  for  to  be  a 
creatare  and  to  be  infinite,  to  be  infinite  and  yet  made,  is  a  contradiction. 

*  Operationes  sequuntiir  esientiain.  f  Aqnin.  par.  i.  qv.  26,  artic  2. 
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To  be  infinite,  and  to  be  God,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  Nothing  can  be 
infinite  bat  God,  nothing  bat  God  ie  infinite.  Bat  the  power  of  God  is 
infinite,  becanse  it  ean  prodaoe  infinite  effects,  or  innomerable  things,  sneh 
as  sorpass  the  arithmetic  of  a  ereitore;  nor  yet  doth  the  infiniteness  consist 
simply  in  prodacing  innomerable  effects,  for  that  a  finike  caose  can  piodnoe. 
Fire. can  by  its  finite  and  limited  heat  bun  nnmberiess  oombostible  things 
and  parcels,  and  the  onderstandiog  of  man  hath  an  infinite  nombar  of 
thoughts  and  acts  of  intellection,  and  thoughts  different  finom  one  another. 
Who  can  number  the  imaginations  of  his  fiincy,  and  thonghts  of  his  noind, 
the  space  of  one  month  or  year  ?  mach  less  of  forty  or  a  hondred  years ; 
yet  dh  these  thoughts  are  about  things  that  are  in  being,  or  have  a  foonda- 
tion  in  things  that  are  in  being.  Bat  the  infiniteness  of  God's  power  eon* 
eists  in  an  ability  to  produce  infinite  effects,  formally  distinct,  and  diTsrse 
from  one  another,  such  as  never  had  being,  such  as  the  mind  of  man  eaimot 
conceive :  '  Able  to  do  above  what  we  can  think,'  Eph.  iii.  20.  And  what* 
soever  God  hath  made,  or  is  able  to  make,  he  is  able  to  make  in  an  infinite 
manner,  by  calling  them  to  stand  forth  from  nothing.  To  produce  innomer- 
able effects  of  distinct  natures,  and  from  so  distant  a  term  as  nothing,  is  an 
argument  of  infinite  power. 

Now,  that  the  objects  of  divine  power  are  innomerable,  appears,  becanse 
God  can  do  infinitely  more  than  he  hath  done  or  will  do.  Nothing  that 
God  hath  done  can  enfeeble  or  dull  his  power ;  there  stiU  resides  in  bun  an 
ability  beyond  all  the  settled  contrivances  of  his  understanding  and  resolves 
of  his  will,  which  no  effects  which  he  hath  wrooght  can  drain  and  put  to  a 
stand.  As  he  can  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham,  Mat  iii.  9,  so 
with  the  same  mighty  word  whereby  he  made  one  world,  he  can  make 
infinite  numbers  of  worlds  to  be  the  monnments  of  his  gloiy.  After  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  zzzii*  17,  had  spoke  of  God's  power  in  creation,  he 
adds,  'And  nothing  is  too  hard  for  thee.'  For  one  world  that  he  hath 
made  he  can  create  millions,  for  one  star  which  he  hath  beaotified  the  has* 
vens  with  he  could  have  garnished  it  with  a  thousand,  and  moltiplied,  if  he 
had  pleased,  every  one  of  those  into  millions ;  for  he  can  *  call  things  that 
are  not,'  Bom.  iv.  17;  not  some  things,  bat  all  things  possible.  The  baxien 
womb  of  nothing  can  no  more  resist  his  power  now  to  educe  a  woiid  from  it 
than  it  could  at  first.  No  doubt  but  for  one  angel  which  he  hath  nude  he 
could  make  many  worlds  of  angels.  He  that  made  one  with  so  much  ease 
as  by  a  word,  cannot  want  power  to  make  many  more,  till  he  wants  a  word. 
The  word  that  was  not  too  weak  to  make  one,  cannot  be  too  weak  to  make 
multitudes.  If  from  one  man  he  hath,  in  a  way  of  natore,  multiplied  so 
many  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  covered  with  them  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  he  could  in  a  supernatural  way,  by  one  word,  multiply  as  many  mate. 
It  is  '  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  that  gives  life,'  Job.  zxxiii.  4.  He  can 
create  infinite  species  and  kinds  of  creatures  more  than  he  hath  oreated« 
more  variety  of  forms.  For  since  there  is  no  searching  of  his  greatness, 
there  is  no  conceiving  the  nnmberiess  possible  efibcts  of  his  power.  The 
nnderstanding  of  man  can  conceive  nnmberiess  things  possible  to  be,  mofa 
than  have  be^  or  shall  be.  And  shall  we  imagine  that  a  finite  ondexstand- 
ing  of  a  creature  hath  a  greater  omnipoteasy  to  conceiie  things  possihle,  than 
God  hath  to  produce  things  possible  7  When  the  mderstanding  of  man  is 
tired  in  its  conceptions,  it  must  still  be  concluded  that  the  power  of  God 
extends  not  only  to  what  can  be  conceived,  bnt  infinite^  beyond  the  meaanres 
of  a  finite  faculty :  *  Toochtag  the  Almighty,  wia  cannot  find  him  out :  he  is 
excellent  in  power  and  in  judgment,'  Job  zzzvii.  28.  For  the  nnderstanding 
of  maoi  in  its  conceptions  of  more  kind  at  ereatoresi  is  limited  to  these 
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crmiiiras  whieh  aire.  It  ounot  in  it8^<nfii  imaginalioiis  MneeWe  anylhing 
Imt  what  hadi  some  foundation  in  and  from  soxnething  already  in  being.  It 
may  frame  a  new  kind  of  ereatore,  made  up  of  a  lion,  a  horse,  an  ox ;  bnt 
all  those  parte  whereof  its  eoneeptione  are  made  hare  distinct  beings  in  the 
world,  though  not  in  that  composition  as  his  mind  mixes  and  joins  them. 
Bat  no  qnestion  bnt  God  can  create  oreatares  that  have  no  resemblance  with 
any  kind  of  creatores  yet  in  being.  li  is  certain  ^at  if  God  only  knows 
those  things  winch  he  hath  done  and  will  do,  and  not  all  things  possible  to 
be  done  by  him,  his  knowledge  were  finite ;  se>  if  he  conld  do  no  more  than 
what  he  hath  done,  hie  power  wonld  be  finite. 

[1.]  Creatores  haye  a  power  to  act  abont  meie  objects  tiian  they  do. 
The  muderstanding  of  man  can  frame,  from  one  principle  of  tmth,  many  eon- 
dnaionB  and  inferences  more  than  it  doth.  Why  cannot  then  Uie  power  of 
God  frame  from  one  first  matter  an  infinite  nnmbor  of  creatores  more  than 
hare  been  oeated  ?  The  almightinese  of  God  in  prodocing  real  effects  is 
not  inferior  to  the  nnderstanding  of  man  in  drawing  ont  real  troths.  An 
artificer  that  makes  a  watdi,  sopposizig  his  life  and  health,  can  make  many 
more  of  a  difforent  form  and  motion;  and  a  limner  can  draw  many  draughts, 
and  frame  many  pictores  with  a  new  Tariety  of  colonrs,  according  to  the 
richness  of  his  fimcy.  If  these  can  do  so,  that  require  a  pre-existent 
matter  firamed  to  their  hands,  God  can  much  m(»e,  who  can  raise  beautifril 
structores  firom  nothing.  Ab  long  as  men  hare  matter,  they  can  diversify 
the  matter,  and  make  new  figures  from  it ;  so  long  as  diere  is  nothing,  God 
ean  prodoce  out  of  that  nothing  whatsoever  he  pleases. 

We  see  the  same  in  inanimate  creatores.  A  spark  of  fire  hath  a  vast 
power  in  it ;  it  wiH  kindle  other  things,  increase  and  enlarge  itself.  No-* 
tiling  can  be  exempt  firom  the  active  force  of  it.  It  will  alter,  by  consum- 
ing or  refining,  whatsoever  yon  ofier  to  it.  It  will  reach  all,  and  refuse 
none ;  and  by  the  efficacious  power  of  it,  all  those  new  figures  which  we  see 
in  metals  are  btooght  forth*  When  you  have  exposed  to  it  a  multitude  of 
things,  still  add  more,  it  will  exert  the  same  strength,  yea,  the  vigour  is 
inereased  rather  than  diminished.  The  more  it  catcheth,  the  more  fiercely- 
and  irresistibly  it  will  act ;  yon  cannot  suppose  an  end  of  its  operation,  or 
a  decrease  of  its  strength^  as  tong  as  yo«  can  conceive  its  duration  and  con- 
tinuance. This  most  be  but  a  weak  riiadow  of  that  infinite  power  which  is 
in  Qod.  Take  another  instance  in  the  sun.  It  hath  power  every  year  to 
prodoce  fiowers  and  plants  firom  the  earth,  and  is  as  able  to  produce  them 
now  as  it  was  at  the  first  lighting  it  and  rearing  it  in  the  sphere  wherein  it 
moves.  And  if  there  were  no*  kind  of  flowers  and  plants  now  created,  the 
son  hath  a  power  residing  in  it,  ever  since  its  first  creation,  to  afford  the 
same  warmth  to  them  for  the  nourishing  and  bringing  them  forth.  What- 
soever you  can  conceive  the  son  to  be  able  to  do  in  regard  of  plants,  that 
ean  Qod  do  in  regard  of  worlds,  produce  more  worlds  than  the  sun  doth 
plants  every  year,  without  weariness,  withoot  languiishment.  The  smi  is 
able  to  mfloence  more  things  than  it  doth,  and  prodoce  numberless  effects ; 
bnt  it  doth  net  do  so  much  as  it  is  able  to  do>  because  it  wants  matter  to 
work  upon.  €k)d,  therefore^  who  wants  no  matter,  can  do  much  more  than 
he  doth ;  he  can  either  act  by  second  causes  if  there  were  more,  or  make 
more  second  causes  if  he  pleased. 

[2.]  God  is  the  most  free  agent.  Eveiy  firee  agent  can  do  more  than  he 
vrill  do.  Man  being  a  free  creature,  can  do  more  than  ordinarily  he  doth 
will  to  do.  God  is  most  free,  as  being  the  spring  of  liberty  in  other  crea- 
tures.   He  acts  not  by  a  necessity  of  natore,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or 
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the  BaotioB9  of  the  wind*  and  therefore  is  not  determined  to  these  ttdiig» 
which  he  fanA  already  called  forth  into  the  world.  If  God  be  infinitely  wise 
in  eontriwu(icet  he  cecdd  contrive  Vdoro  than  he  hath*  and  therefore  can  effeel 
more  than  he  hath  effected^  He  doth  not  act  to  the  extent  of  hie  power  upon 
all  occasions.  It  k  according  to  his  will  that  he  works,  Eph.  i.  11*  It  ia 
not  according  to  his  work  that  he  wills ;  his  work  is  an  eTidence  of  his  will* 
bat  not  the  nile  of  his  will.  His  power  is  net  the  mle  of  his  will,  but  his 
will  is  the  disposer  of  his  power,  according  to  the  light  of  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, and  other  attribates  that  direct  his  wiU ;  and  therefore  his  power  is  noi 
to  be  measured  by  his  actual  will.  No  donbt  bat  he  ooold  in  a  woment  have 
produced  that  world  which  he  took  six  days*  time  to  frame.  He  eonld  have 
drowned  the  old  world  at  once,  withoat  prolonging  the  time  till  the  revoln^ 
tion  of  forty  days.  He  was  not  limited  to  sach  a  term  of  time  by  any  weak- 
ness, bat  by  Uie  determination  of  his  own  wilL  God  doth  noi  do  the 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  what  he  is  able  to  do,  but  what  is  eonvenient  to 
do,  according  to  the  end  which  he  hath  proposed  to  himself.  Jesns  Christ* 
as  man,  could  have  asked  legions  of  an^ls ;  and  God,  as  a  sovere^,  eoold 
have  sent  them»  Mat.  xxvi.  58.  God  could  raise  the  dead  eveiy  day  if  ha 
pleased,  but  he  doth  not.  He  could  heal  eyery  diseased  person  in  a  moment, 
but  he  doth  not.  As  Ged  can  will  mere  than  he  doth  actually  will,  so  he 
ean  do  more  than  he  hath  actually  done.  He  can  do  whatsoever  he  can 
wiU ;  he  can  will  more  worlds,  and  theref oxe  can  create  more  worlds.  If 
God  hath  not  ability  to  do  more  than  he  will  do,  he  then  can  do  no  more  than 
what  he  actually  hath  done ;  and  then  it  will  follow  that  he  is  not  a  free,  buk 
a  natural  and  necessary  agent,  which  cannot  be  supposed  of  God. 

(8.)  This  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  aetion.  As  he  ean  produce  nmn- 
berless  objects  above  what  he  hath  produced,  so  he  could  produce  them  more 
magnificently  than  he  hath  made  Uiem.  As  he  never  works  to  the  extent 
of  bis  power  in  regard  of  things,  so  neither  in  the  manner  of  acting ;  fi>r  he 
never  acts  so,  but  he  could  act  in  a  higher  and  perfecter  manner. 

[1,]  His  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  tiie  independency  of  action.  He  wants 
no  instrument  to  act  When  there  was  nothing  but  God,  there  was  no  eause 
of  action  but  God.  When  there  was  nothing  in  being  but  God,  there  eoidd  be 
no  instrumental  cause  of  the  being  of  anything.  God  ean  perfect  his  aetioa 
withoat  dependence  on  anything;*  and  to  be  simply  independent  is  to  be 
aimply  infinite.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  power  ineommnnicable  to  any  ereatnre, 
though  you  conceive  a  omature  in  higher  degrees  of  perfection  thmi  it  is.  A 
creatore  cannot  cease  to  be  dependent,  but  it  must  cease  to  be  a  creatuie  ; 
to  be  a  ci^ure  and  independent,  are  tonus  repu^tant  ,to  one  another. 

[2.]  But  the  infiniteness  of  divine  power  consists  in  an  ability  to  give 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  to  eveiything  which  he  hatii  made.  As  his 
power  is  infinite  exUnswe,  in  regard  of  the  multitude  of  oljects  he  ean  bring 
into  being,  so  it  is  infinite  uUrnm^it  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  operation, 
and  the  endowments  he  can  bestow  upon  theauf  Some  things,  indeed,  Gtod 
doth  so  perfect,  that  higher  degrees  of  perfection  cannot  be  imagined  to  be 
added  to  them.$  As  tlM  humanity  of  Christ  cannot  be  united  more  Se- 
riously than  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  greater  degree  of  perfeotion 
cannot  be  conferred  upon  it ;  nor  can  the  souls  of  the  blessed  have  a  nobler 
object  of  vision  and  firuition  than  God  himself,  the  infinite  being.  No  higher 
than  the  ezgoyment  of  himself  can  be  confenred  upon  a  creature,  retpectu 
terminw  This  is  not  want  of  power.  He  cannot  be  greater  beeauae  he  is 
greatest,  nor  better  because  he  is  best;  nothing  can  be  more  than  infinite ; 
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bol  as  to  ike  things  wkush  Ood  hath  made  in  the  world,  he  eonld  have  giTen 
them  othor  manner  of  beings  than  they  have.  A  hnman  understanding  maj^ 
improve  a  thought  or  conehuion,  strengthen  it  with  more  and  more  loro^ 
of  reason,  and  adorn  it  with  richer  and  richer  elegancy  of  hix^age ;  why, 
then,  may  not  ^  divine  providence  produce  a  world  more  perfect  and  exed* 
lent  than  this  ?  He  that  makes  a  plaoi  vees^  can  emheliish  it  more,  engrave 
more  figures  upon  it,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  subject ;  and  canno4 
God  do  so  much  more  with  ku  works  ?  Could  not  €k>d  have  made  this 
world  of  a  larger  quantity,  and  the  sun  <^  a  greater  bulk  and  proportionable 
strength  to  influence  a  l^er  world ;  so  that  this  world  would  have  been 
to  another  that  God  might  have  made  as  a  ball  or  a  mount,  this  sun  as  a 
star  to  another  sun  that  he  might  have  kindled  ?  He  could  have  made  every 
star  a  sun,  every  spire  of  grass  a  star,  every  grain  of  dust  a  flower,  every 
soul  an  angel.  And  though  the  angels  be  peHeot  creatures,  and  inexpres- 
sibly more  glorious  than  a  visible  creature,  yet  who  can  imagine  God  so 
confined  that  he  cannot  create  a  more  excellent  kind,  and  endow  those  which 
he  hath  made  with  excellency  of  a  higher  rank  than  he  invested  them  with 
at  the  first  moment  of  their  creation  ?  Without  question  Gk)d  mi^  have 
given  the  meaner  creatures  m<Nre  excellent  endowments,  put  them  into  another 
order  of  nature  for  their  own  good,  and  more  diflbsive  usefulness  in  the 
world.  What  b  made  use  <^  by  the  prophet  in  another  case,  may  be  used 
in  this,  *  yet  had  he  a  residue  of  Spirit,'  MaL  ii.  15.  The  capacity  of  every 
creature  might  have  been  enlarged  by  €k)d ;  item  no  work  of  his  in  the  world 
doth  equal  his  power,  as  nothing  that  he  hs^h  framed  doth  equal  his  wisdom. 
The  flame  matter  which  is  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  beast,  is  the  matter  of 
a  plant  and  flower,  is  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  man,  and  so  was  capable 
of  a  higher  l»rm  and  high^  perfections  than  God  hath  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  it.  And  he  had  power  to  bestow  that  perfection  on  one  part 
of  matter  which  he  denied  to  it,  and  bestowed  on  anot^r  part.  If  God  can- 
not make  things  in  a  greater  perfeeticm,  there  must  be  some  limitation  of 
hm.  He  cannot  be  limited  by  another,  because  nothing  is  superior  to  God. 
H  limited  by  himself,  that  finutation  is  not  from  a  want  of  power,  but  a  want 
of  will.  He  can  by  his  own  power  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham, 
Mat.  iii.  9.  He  c(Hild  alter  the  nature  of  the  stones,  form  them  into  human 
bodies,  dignify  them  with  rational  souls,  inspire  those  souls  with  such  graces 
that  may  render  them  the  children  of  Abraham.  But  for  the  more  folly 
understimding  the  luiture  of  this  power,  we  may  observe, 

JFtnt,  That  though  <]k)d  can  make  everything  with  a  hi^er  degree  of  per- 
foction,  yet  still  within  the  limits  of  a  finite  beuig.  No  creature  can  be  made 
infixutCy  because  no  creature  can  be  made  God.  No  creatiu^  can  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  equal  the  goodness  and  perfection  of  God  ;*  yet  there  is  no 
creature  but  we  may  conceive  a  possibility  of  its  being  made  more  perfect  in 
that  rank  of  a  creature  than  it  is ;  as  we  may  imagine  a  flower  or  plant  to 
have  greater  beauty  and  richer  qualities  imparted  to  it  by  divine  power, 
without  rearing  it  so  high  as  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational  or  sensitive  creature. 
Whatsoever  perfections  may  be  added  by  God  to  a  creature,  are  still  finite 
perfections ;  and  a  multitude  of  finite  excellencies  can  never  amount  to  the 
vahie  and  honour  of  infinite ;  as  if  you  add  one  number  to  another  as  high 
as  you  can,  as  much  as  a  large  piece  of  paper  can  contain,  you  can  never 
make  the  numbers  really  infinite,  though  th^  may  be  infinite  in  regard  of 
ttie  inability  of  any  human  understanding  to  count  them.  The  finite  condi- 
tion of  the  creature  sufhrs  it  not  to  be  capable  of  an  infinite  perfection.  God 
is  so  great,  so  excellent,  that  it  is  his  perfection  not  to  have  any  equal ;  the 
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defeet  is  in  the  ereatnroi  wbieh  eanxiot  be  elevated  to  bqA  a  pitch ;  as  jou 
ean  never  make  a  gallon  measnre  hold  &e  quantity  of  a  butt*  or  a  butt  the 
quantity  of  a  river,  or  a  river  the  falnem  of  the  sea. 

Secondly,  Though  God  hath  a  power  to  famish  every  ereatore  vith  greatec 
and  nobler  perfections  than  he  hath  bestowed  upon  it»  yet  he  hath  framed 
all  things  in  the  perfectest  manner,  and  most  convenient  to  that  end  for 
which  he  intended  thenu    Eveiythiog  is  endowed  with  the  best  nature  and 
qnality  suitable  to  God*s  end  in  ciieation,  thou|^  not  in  the  best  manner 
for  itself.*    In  vcigard  of  the  oniveraal  end«  there  cannot  be  a  better;  {at 
God  himself  is  the  end  of  all  things,  who  is  the  supreme  goodness.    Nothing 
can  be  better  than  God,  who  could  not  be  God  if  he  were  not  superlatively 
best  or  optimm;  and  he  hath  ordered  all  things  for  the  declaration  of  hui 
goodness  or  jnitice,  according  to  the  behaviours  of  his  creatures.    Man  doth 
not  consider  what  strength  or  power  he  can  put  forth  in  the  means  he  nseth 
to  attain  such  an  end,  but  the  suitableness  of  them  to  his  main  design,  and 
so  fits  and  marshals  them  to  his  grand  purpose.    Had  God  only  created 
things  that  are  most  excellent,  he  had  ereated  only  angels  and  men;  how» 
then,  would  his  wisdom  have  been  conspicuoos  in  other  works,  in  the  sub- 
ordination and  subserviency  of  them  to  one  another  ?    God  therefore  deter- 
mined his  power  by  his  wisdom;  and  although  his  absolute  power  could 
have  made  every  creature  better,  yet  his  ordinate  power,  which  in  every 
step  was  regulated  by  his  wisdom,  made  everything  best  for  his  designed 
intention.f     A  mnsician  hath  a  power  to  wind  up  a  string  on  a  lute  to  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  note  in  itself;  but  in  wisdom  he  will  not  do  it, 
because  the  intended  melody  should  be  disturbed  thereby  if  it  were*  not 
suited  to  the  4)ther  strings  on  the  instrument;  a  discord  would  mar  and 
taint  the  harmony  which  the  Intenist  designed.     God  in  creation  observed 
ihe  proportions  of  nature ;  he  can  make  a  spider  as  strong  as  a  lion,  but 
according  to  the  order  of  nature  which  he  hath  settled,  it  is  not  e(mvenieiit 
that  a  creature  x>£  so  small  a  compass  should  be  as  strong  as  one  of  a  greater 
bulk.     The  absolute  power  of  God  could  have  prepared  a  body  for  Ohriat  as 
glorious  as  that  he  had  after  his  resurrection,  but  that  had  not  been  agreor 
able  to  the  end  designed  in  his  humiliation;  and  therefore  God  acted  most 
perfectly  by  his  ordinate  power  in  giving  him  a  body  that  wore  the  livery  of 
our  iufinnities.     God's  power  is  iJway  segulated  by  his  wisdom^and  will ; 
and  though  it  produceth  not  what  is  most  perfect  in  itself,  yet  what  is  most 
perfect  and  decent  in  relation  to  th^  end  he  fixed.    And  so  in  his  provi- 
dence, though  he  could  rack  the  whole  frame  of  nature  to  bring  about  his 
ends  in  a  more  miraculous  way  and  astonishment  to  mortals,  yet  his  power - 
is  usually  and  ordinarily  confined  by  his  will  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the 
nature  of  the  creatures,  and  direct  them  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
being,  to  such  ends  whic^  he  aims  at  in  their  conduct,  without  violencing 
their  nature. 

Thirdly,  Though  God  hath  an  absolute  power  to  make  more  worlds,  and 
infinite  numbers  of  other  creatures,  and  to  render  every  creature  a  higher 
mark  of  his  power,  yet  in  regard  of  his  decree  to  the  contrary,  he  cannot 
do  it.  He  hath  a  physical  power,  but  after  his  resolve  to  the  contrary,  not. 
a  moral  power.  The  exercise  of  his  power  is  subordinate  to  his  decree,  bajb. 
not  the  essence  of  his  power4  The  deeree  of  God  takes  not  away  any  power^ 
.firom  God,  because  the  power  of  God  is  his  own  essence,  and  incapa^e  of- 
change,  and  is  as  great  physically  and  essentiaUy  after  his  decree  as  it  was 

*  Best,  ex  parte  facientis  et  mM,  but  not  exp&rte  re(.^Eiti.  in  Senten.  lib.  i.  dlslitt. 
zliv.  seo.  2. 

t  Aquin.  part  i.  qu.  xi^v.  arti  6;  t  Qamacb«  tn  Aqxiin.  tom.  L  qn.  zxv. 
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bctoe,  only  his  will  hsik  put  in  a  bar  to  ihe^demonstration  of  all  that  power 
wbioh  he  is  able  to  exercise.  As  a  prinoe  that  can  raise  a  hnndied  thoa- 
sand  men  for  an  invasion  raises  only  twenty  er  thirty  thousand,  he  here,  by 
his  order,  limits  his  power,  but  doth  not  dJvest  himself  ctf  his  anthority  and 
power  to  raise  4he  whole  number  of  the  forces  of  his  dominions  if  he  pleases. 
The  power  of  Gk>d  hath  more  objects  than  his  decree  hath ;  bat  since  it  is 
his  perfection  to  be  immutable,  and  not  to  change  his  decree,  he  cannot 
morally  pot  forth  his  power  upon  all  those  objects,  Which,  as  it  is  essen- 
tially in  him,  he  halh  ability  to  do.  God  ha^h  decreed  to  save  those  that 
telieve  in  Christ,  and  to  judge  imbelievers  to  everlasting  perdition.*  He 
MUDot  morally  damn  the  first  or  save  the  latter ;  yet  he  hath  not  divested 
himself  of  his  absolute  power  to  save  all  or  damn  all.  Or  suppose  God 
hath  decreed  not  to  create  more  worlds  than  this  we  are  now  in,  doth  his 
decree  weaken  his  strength  to  create  more  if  he  pleased  ?  His  not  creatix^ 
more  is  not  a  want  of  strength,  but  a  want  of  mH. ;  it  is  an  act  of  liberty, 
not  an  act  of  impoteney.  As  when  a  man  solenmly  resolves  not  to  walk  in 
sQoh  a  way,  or  come  at  such  a  place,  his  resolution  deprives  him  not  of  his 
natural  strength  to  walk  thither,  but  fortifies  his  will  against  using  his 
strength  in  any  such  motion  to  that  place.  The  will  of  God  hath  set 
hounds  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  doth  not  infringe  that  absolute 
power  which  still  resides  in  his  nature;  he  is  girded  with  more  power  than 
he  puts  forth,  Ps.  Ixv.  6. 

(4.^  As  the  power  of  God  is  mfinite  in  regard  of  his  essence,  in  regard  of 
the  oqjects,  in  regard  of  action,  so,  fourthly,  in  fegard  of  duration.  The 
apostle  calls  it  an  'eternal  power,*  Bom.  i.  20.  His  eternal  power  is 
collected  and  concluded  from  tiie  things  that  are  made;  they  must  needs  be 
the  product  of  some  bmng  which  contains  truly  in  itself  all  power,  who 
wrought  them  without  engines,  without  instruments;  and  therefore  this 
power  must  be  infinite,  and  possessed  of  an  unalterable  virtue  of  acting. 
If  it  be  eternal  it  nmst  be  infinite,  and  hath  neither  b^inning  nor  end. 
What  is  eternal  hath  no  bounds.  If  it  be  et^nal,  and  not  limited  by  time, 
it  must  be  infinite,  and  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  finite  object.  Hia 
power  never  begun  to  be,  nor  ever  ceaseth  to  be ;  it  cannot  languish.  Men 
are  fitin  to  unbend  themselves,  and  must  have  some  time  to  recruit  their 
tired  spirits ;  but  the  power  of  God  is  perpetually  vigorous,  without  any 
interrupting  qualm :  Isa.  xl.  28,  '  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlastiag  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary?'  That  might  which  safiered  no 
diminution  from  eternity,  but  hatched  so  great  a  world  by  brooding  upon 
nothing,  will  not  suffer  any  dimness  or  decrease  to  eternity.  This  power 
being  the  same  with  his  essence,  is  as  durable  as  his  essence,  and  resides  for 
ever  m  his  nature. 

8.  The  eighth  consideratioD,  for  the  right  understanding  of  this  attri'- 
bnte.  The  impossibility  of  God's  doing  some  things,  is  no  infringing  of  hil 
ahnightiness,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of  it.  It  is  granted  that  some 
things  God  cannot  do;  or  rather,  as  Aquinas  and  others,  it  is  better  to  say, 
such  things  cannot  be  done,  than  to  say  that  God  cannot  do  them ;  to 
remove  aU  kind  of  imputation  or  reflection  of  weakness  on  God,t  and 
because  the  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  those  things  is  m  the  nature  of 
the  things  themselves* 

(1.)  First,  Some  things  are  impossible  in  their  own  nature.    Such  are  all 
Uiose  things  which  imply  a  contradiction;  as  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sun  to  shine  and  not  to  shine  at  the  same  , 
•  Onm  da  Deo,  cap.  xxii.  t  Bobfais.  Observat  p.  14. 
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moment  of  time,  lor  a  eraator^  to  aot  and  not  to  act  at  the  same  inatant. 
One  of  those  parts  most  be  false;  for  if  it  be  tme  that  the  mm  shines  this 
moment,  it  must  be  fiilse  to  8«f  it  doih  not  shine.  So  it  is  impossible  that 
a  rational  creatore  ean  be  without  reason.  It  is  a.  contradiction  to  be  a 
rational  creature,  and  yet  want  that  which  is  essential  to  a  rational  creatore ; 
so  it  is  impossible  that  the  will  of  man  can  be  compelled,  because  liberty  is 
the  essence  of  the  will.  While  it  is  will,  it  cannot  be  constrained ;  and  if 
it  be  constrained,  it  ceaseth  to  be  will.  God  cannot  at  one  time  act  as  iht 
author  of  the  will  and  the  destroyer  of  the  will.*  It  is  impossible  that  Tice 
and  virtue,  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  should  be  the  same  thing. 
Those  things  admit  not  of  a  conception  in  any  understanding.  Some  things 
are  impossible  to  be  done,  because  of  the  incapability  of  the  sulject;  as  for  a 
creature  to  be  made  infinite,  independent,  to  preserre  itself  without  the  divine 
concourse  and  assistance.  So  a  brute  cannot  be  taken  into  communion  with 
God,  and  to  everlastiag  spiritoal  blessedness,  becanse  the  nature  of  a  brute 
is  incapable  of  such  an  elevation.  A  rational  creature  onlv  can  understand 
and  relish  spiritual  delights,  and  is  capable  to  enjoy  Gk>a  and  have  com- 
munion with  him.  Indeed,  God  mi^  change  the  nature  of  a  brute,  and 
bestow  such  faculties  of  understanding  and  will  upon  it  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  such  a  blessedness ;  but  then  it  is  no  more  a  brute,  but  a  rational 
creature ;  but  while  it  remains  a  brute,  the  excellency  of  the  nature  of  God 
doth  not  admit  of  communion  with  such  a  subject ;  so  that  this  is  not  for 
want  of  power  in  God,  but  because  of  a  deficiency  in  the  creature.  To 
suppose  that  God  could  make  a  contradiction  true,  is  to  make  himself  Cedse, 
and  to  do  just  nothing. 

(2.)  Some  things  sre  impossible  to  the  nature  snd  being  of  God.  As  to 
die,  implies  a  flat  repugnance  to  the  nature  of  God ;  to  be  able  to  die,  is  to 
be  able  to  be  cashiered  out  of  being.  If  God  were  able  to  deprive  himself 
of  life,  he  might  then  cease  to  be ;  he  were  not  then  a  necessary,  but  an 
uncertain,  contingent  being,  and  could  not  be  said  '  only  to  have  immor- 
tality' as  he  is,  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  He  cannot  die  who  is  life  itself,  and  neces- 
sarily existent;  he  cannot  grow  old  or  decay,  because  he  cannot  be  measured 
by  time*  And  this  is  no  part  of  weakness,  but  the  perfection  of  power.  His 
power  is  that  whereby  he  remains  for  ever  fixed  in  his  own  everlasting  being; 
that  cannot  be  reckoned  as  necessary  to  the  omnipotence  of  God  whi^ 
all  mankind  count  a  part  of  weakness  in  themselves.  God  is  omnipotent, 
because  he  is  not  impotent,  and  if  he  could  die  he  would  be  impotent,  not 
omnipotent ;  death  is  the  feebleness  of  nature.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est impotence  to  cease  to  be.  Who  would  count  it  a  part  of  omnipotency 
to  disenable  himself,  and  sink  into  nothing  and  not  being  ?  The  impossi- 
bility for  God  to  die  is  not  a  fit  article  to  impeach  his  omnipotence.  This 
would  be  a  strange  way  of  arguing ;  a  thing  is  not  powerfql  because  it  is  not 
feeble,  and  cannot  cease  to  be  poweilul,  for  death  is  a  cessation  of  all  power. 
God  is  almighty  in  doing  what  he  will,  not  in  sufiering  what  he  will  not.t 
To  die  is  not  an  active,  but  a  passive,  power;  a  defect  of  a  power.  God  is 
of  too  noble  a  nature  to  perish. 

Some  things  are  impossible  to  that  eminency  of  nature  which  he  hath 
above  all  creatures;  as  to  walk,  sleep,  feed,  these  are  imperfections  belonging 
to  bodies  and  compound  natures.  If  he  could  walk,  he  were  not  every* 
where  present.  Motion  speaks  succession.  If  he  coidd  increase,  he  wouJd 
not  have  been  p^ect  before. 

(8.)  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  glorious  perfections  of  God.    God 
cannot  do    anythizig  unbecoming  his  holiness  and  goodness,  anything 
*  Magakuo,  de  scientift  Dei,  part  ii.  cap.  vi.  sec.  S»  f  Augast 
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tnnvoithy  of  Umadf,  and  against  the  perfddtioiifi  of  his  nature.  God  can 
do  iHiatsoeyer  he  ean'will.  Ab  he  doth  aetoally  do  whatsoever  he  doth 
aetnally  will,  so  it  is  possihle  for  him  to  do  whatsoever  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  will.  He  doth  whatsoever  he  wiM,  and  ean  do  whatsoever  he 
ean  will,  bat  he  cannot  do  what  he  eannot  will.  He  cannot  will  any  wn* 
rigbteons  things  and  therefore  cannot  do  any  nnri^teoos  thing.  God 
cannot  love  sin,  this  is  contrary  to  his  holiness ;  he  cannot  violate  his  word> 
this  is  a  denial  of  his  tmth  ;  he  cannot  pnnish  an  innocent,  this  is  contrary 
to  his  goodness ;  he  cannot  dierish  an  impenitent  sinner,  this  is  an  i^jnry 
to  bis  justice ;  he  cannot  foiget  what  is  done  in  the  worid,  this  is  a  disgrace 
to  his^omniscience ;  he  cannot  deceive  his  creature,  this  is  contrary  to  his 
fiuthfolness.  None  of  these  things  can  be  done  by  him,  becanse  of  the 
perfection  of  his  natore*  Woold  it  not  be  an  imperfection  in  God  to  absolve 
the  gniity,  and  condemn  the  innocent  9  Is  it  congmons  to  the  righteotui 
and  holy  natare  of  God  to  command  morder  and  adultery,  to  command 
men  not  to  worship  him,  but  to  be  base  and  nnlhankful  ?  These  things 
woold  be  against  the  rules  of  nghteousness.  As  when  we  say  of  a  good 
man,  he  cannot  rob  or  fight  a  duel,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  wants  a 
courage  for  such  an  act,  or  that  he  hath  not  a  natural  strength  and  know-' 
ledge  to  manage  his  wei^n  as  w^  as  another,  but  he  hath  a  righteous 
principle  strong  in  him  wluch  will  not  suffer  him  to  do^it;  his  will  is  settled 
against  it.  No  power  can  pass  into  act  unless  applied  by  the  will.  But 
thHB  will  of  God  cannot  will  anything  but  what  is  worthy  of  him,  and  decent 
lor  bis  goodness. 

[1.]  The  Scriptaxe  aaith,  it  is  '  impossible  for  God  to  lie,*  Heb.  vi.  18 ; 
and  God  *  cannot  deny  himself,'  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  because  of  his  faithfulness. 
As  he  cannot  die,  because  he  is  life  itself;  as  he  cannot  deceive,  because  he 
is  goodness  itself;  as  he  cannot  do  an  unwise  action,  because  he  is  wisdom 
itself;  so  he  cannot  speak  a  £idse  word,  because  he  is  truth  itself.  If  he 
should  speak  anything  as  true,  and  not  know  it,  where  is  his  infinite  know- 
ledge and  comprehensiveness  of  understanding  f  If  he  should  speak  any<^ 
thing  as  true,  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  where  is  his  infinite  righteous- 
neas  f  If  he  should  deceive  any  creature,  there  is  an  end  of  his  perfection, 
and  fidelity,  and  veracity.  If  he  should  be  deceived  himself,  there  is  an 
end  of  his  omniscieaoe ;  we  must  then  fancy  him  to  be  a  deceitful  God,  an 
ignorant  God,  that  is,  no  God  at  all.  If  he  should  lie,  he  would  be  God 
uid  no  God ;  God  upon  supposition,  and  no  God,  because  not  the  first 
truth.*  All  unrighteousnees  is  weakness,  not  power ;  it  is  a  defection  from 
ri^t  reason,  a  deviation  \ftom  moral  principles  and  the  rule  of  perfect 
action,  and  ariseth  firom  a  defect  of  goodness  and  power.  It  is  a  weumess, 
and  not  omnipotence,  to  lose  goodness*!  God  is  lig^t ;  it  is  the  perfection 
of  light  not  to  become  daxkness,  and  a  want  of  power  in  light,  if  it  should 
become  darkness.  His  power  is  infinitely  strong,  so  is  his  wisdom  infinitely 
clear,  and  his  will  infinitely  pure.  Would  it  not  be  a  part  of  weakness  t6 
have  a  disoider  in  himself,  and  these  perfections  shock  one  against  another? 
Sinee  all  perfections  are  in  God  in  the  most  sovereign  height  of  perfection, 
nothing  can  be  done  by  the  infiniteness  of  one  against  tibe  infiniteness  of 
the  other.  He  would  titen  be  unstable  in  his  own  perfections,  and  depart 
from  the  infinite  rectitude  of  his  own  will,  if  he  should  do  an  evil  action.. 
Again,}  what  is  an  argument  of  greater  strength  than  to  be  utterly  ignorant! 
of  infixmtty  ?  God  is  omnipotent,  because  he  cannot  do  evil,  and  would 
not  be  omnipotent  if  he  could.  Those  things  would  be  marks  of  weakness, 
and  not  characters  of  majesty.  Would  you  count  a  sweet  fbuntain  impotent, 
*  Becan.  soAb  Thsdog.  p.  88.  f  Maiimus  Tyrius.  t  Ambzoee. 
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beeaiiM  it  cannot  send  forth  bitter  streams  ?  or  the  son  weak,  because  it 
cannot  difinse  darkness  as  well  as  light  in  the  air  ?  There  is  an  inability 
arising  from  weakness,  and  an  ability*  arising  from  peiCsction.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  that  they  cannot  sin ;  and  it  would 
be  the  imperfection  of  God  if  he  could  do  eviL 

[2.]  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  la  impossible  that  a  thing  past  shonld  not 
be  past.  If  we  ascribe  a  power  to  God,  to  make  a  thing  that  is  past  not  to 
be  past,  we  do  not  truly  ascribe  power  to  him,  but  a  weakness,  for  it  is  to 
make  God  io  lie ;  as  though  God  might  not  have  created  man,  yet  after  he 
had  created  Adam,  though  he  shonld  presently  have  reduced  Adam  to  his 
first  nothing,  yet  it  would  be  for  ever  tme  that  Adam  was  created,  and 
it  would  for  ever  be  fiedse  that  Adam  never  was  created.  So  though 
Qod  may  prevent  sin,  yet  when  sin  hath  been  committed  it  will  alway  be 
true  that  sin  was  committed.  It  will  never  be  true  to  say  such  a  ci«atore 
that  did  sin,  did  not  sin ;  his  sm  cannot  be  recalled.  Thosb^  God  by  pardon 
take  off  the  guilt  of  Peter's  denying  our  Saviour,  yet  it^will  be  eternally  tma 
that  Peter  did  deny  him.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  righteousness  and  truth  of 
God,  to  make  that  which  was  once  true  to  become  fidse,  and  not  tme ;  that 
is,  to  make  a  truth  to  become  a  lie,  and  a  lie  to  become  a  tmtk 

This  is  well  argued  from  Heb.  vL  18,  it  is  '  impossible  for  God  io  lie.* 
The  apostle  argues,  that  what  God  had  piomised  and  sworn  will  come  to 
pass,  and  cannot  but  come  to  pass.i-  Nowif  God  could  make  a  thing  past  not 
to  be  past,  this  consequence  would  not  be  good,  for  then  be  might  mako 
himself  not  to  have  promised,  not  to  have  sworn,  after  he  hath  promised  and 
sworn.  And  so  if  there  were  a  power  to  undo  that  which  is  past,  there  would 
be  no  foundation  for  fisdth,  no  certainty  of  revelation*  It  cannot  be  asserted, 
that  God  hath  created  Uie  world,  that  God  hath  sent  his  Son  to  die,  that 
God  hath  accepted  his  death  for  man.  These  might  not  be  true,  if  it  were 
possible  that  that  which  hath  been  done  might  be  said  never  to  have  been 
done ;  so  that  what  any  may  imagine  to  be  a  want  of  power  in  God  is  the 
highest  perfection  of  God,  and  the  greatest  secnhty  to  a  believing  creatnie 
that  hath  to  do  with  God. 

(4.)  Some  things  are  impossible  to  be  done,  becanae  of  God's  ordination. 
Some  ihings  are  impossible,  not  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  regard  of  the 
determined  will  of  God.  So  God  might  have  destroyed  the  world  after 
Adam's  fall,  but  it  was  impossible ;  not  that  God  vaulted  power  to  do  it,  but 
because  he  did  not  on]y  decree  from  eternity  to  create  the  world,  but  did 
also  decree  to  redeem  ^  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  erected  the  world  in 
order  to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory  in  Christ:  £ph.  i.  4,  5,  the  choice  of 
some  in  Christ  was  '  be&Mre  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  Supposiog  that 
there  was  no  hindrance  in  the  justice  of  God  to  pardon  the  sin  of  Adam 
after  his  fall,  and  to  execute  no  puiushment  on  him,  yet  in  regard  of  God'a 
threatening,  that  in  the  day  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  should  die,  it 
was  impossible.  So  though  it  was  possible  that  the  cup  should  pass  from 
our  blessed  Saviour,  that  is,  possible  in  its  own  nature,  yet  it  was  not  poe- 
sible  in  regard  of  the  dctormination  of  God's  will,  ainee  he  had  both 
decreed  and  published  his  will  to  redeem  man  by  the  paasion  and  Mood 
oi  his  Scm.  These  things  God  by  his  absolute  power  might  have  done,  but 
upon  the  account  of  his  decree  they  w«re  impossible,  because  it  is  repn^oant 
to  tbe  nature  of  God  to  be  mutable.  It  is  to  deny  his  own  wisdom  which 
eontrived  them,  and  his  own  will  which  resolved  them,  not  to  do  thai  which 
he  had  decreed  to  do.    This  would  be  a  diffidence  in  hia  wisdom,  and  a 

•  Qn.' inability '^—£n. 

t  Becan.  soal  ThaoLp.  84 ;  Orel  da  Deo^  cap.  zzii. 
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ehange  of  hia  ivill.  The  impoBttfaility  of  them  is  no  reeiili  of  a  went  of  power, 
no  mark  of  an  imperfection,  of  leehkneae  and  impotence,  hat  the  perfection 
of  immutability  end  nnohangeableneflss. 

Time  have  I  endearonred  to  give  yon  a  right  notion  of  this  excellent  attri- 
bute of  the  power  of  God,  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  could,  which  may  serve  us 
for  a  nmtter  of  meditation,  admiration,  fear  of  liim,  trust  in  him,  which  are 
the  proper  uses  we  should  make  of  this  doctrine  of  divine  power.  The  want 
td  a  light  underatanding  of  this  doctrine  of  the  divine  power  hath  caused 
many  to  run  into  mighty  absurditieB;  I  have  therefore  taken  the  more  pains 
to  explain  it. 

n.  The  second  thing  I  proposed,  is  the  reasons  to  prove  God  to  be  omni* 
potent.  The  Scripture  describes  God  by  this  attribute  of  power :  Ps.  cxv.  8, 
*  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased.'  It  sometimes  sets  forth  his  power 
in  a  way  of  derision  of  those  that  seem  to  doubt  of  it.  When  Sarah  doubted 
of  his  ability  to  give  her  a  child  in  her  old  age,  Gen.  xviii.  14,  <  Is  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord  ? '  They  deserve  to  be  scoffed  that  will  despoil  God 
of  his  strength,  and  meaanie  him  by  their  shallow  models.  And  when  Mosea 
uttered  something  of  unbelief  of  this  attribute,  as  if  God  were  not  able  to 
fred  600,000  Israelites,  besides  women  and  children,  which  he  aggravates 
by  a  kind  of  imperious  scoff:  '  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for 
them  to  suffice  them  ?  or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together 
for  them  ? '  Ac.,  Num.  xi.  22,  God  takes  him  up  short :  ver.  28,  *  Is  the 
liord's  hand  waxed  short  ? '  What,  can  any  weakness  seize  upon  my  hand  ? 
Can  I  not  draw  out  of  my  own  treasures  what  is  needful  for  a  supply?  The 
hand  of  God  is  not  at  one  time  strong,  and  another  time  feeble.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  read  of  the  hand  and  arm  of  God,  an  outstretched  arm,  because 
the  strength  of  a  man  is  exerted  by  his  hand  and  aim  ;  the  power  of  God  is 
called  the  arm  of  hia  power,  and  the  right  hand  of  his  strengtii.  Sometimes, 
according  to  the  different  manifostation  of  it,  it  is  expressed  by  finger,  when 
a  leas  power  is  evidenced ;  by  hand,  when  aomething  greater ;  by  arm,  when 
more  mighty  than  the  fonner.  Since  God  ia  etenml,  without  limita  of  time, 
he  is  also  ahnighty,  without  limita  of  atrength.  Aa  he  cannot  be  aaid  to  be 
more  in  being  now  than  he  waa  before,  ao  he  ia  neither  more  nor  leaa  in 
atrength  than  he  waa  before ;  aa  he  cannot  ceaae  to  be,  so  he  cannot  cease 
to  be  powerfol,  because  he  is  etemaL  Hia  eternity  and  power  are  linked 
together  as  equally  demonstrable,  Bom.  i.  20.  God  is  called  the  God  of  gods, 
ElElohim^  Dan.  xi.  86,  the  Mighty  of  mig^ties,  whence  all  mighty  persons 
have  their  activity  and  vigour ;  he  is  called  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  as  being  the 
ereator  and  conductor  of  the  heavenly  militia. 

EsoMon  1.  The  power  that  ia  in  creatures  demonstrates  a  greater  and  an 
nnconceivable  power  in  God*  Nothing  in  the  world  ia  without  a  power  of 
activity  according  to  ita  nature ;  no  creature  but  can  act  something.  The 
son  warms  and  oolightens  everything ;  it  sends  its  influencea  upon  the  earth, 
into  the  bowela  of  the  earth,  into  the  deptha  of  the  aea ;  all  generationa  owe 
themaelvea  to  ita  instrumental  virtue.  How  powerfol  is  a  small  seed  to  rise 
into  a  mi^ty  tree,  with  a  lofty  top  and  extensive  branches,  and  send  forth 
other  seeds,  which  can  still  multiply  into  numberless  planta !  How  wonder* 
&1  ia  the  power  of  the  Creator,  who  hath  endowed  ao  small  a  creature  aa  a 
seed  with  so  fruitfol  an  activity  1  Yet  thia  ia  but  the  virtue  of  a  limited 
nature.  God  ia  both  the  producing  and  preaerving  cauae  of  all  the  virtue  in 
any  creature,  in  every  creature.  The  power  of  every  creature  belongs  to  him 
aa  the  fountain,  and  ia  truly  hia  power  in  the  creature.  Aa  he  ia  the  firat 
beng,  ha  ia  the  origmal  of  all  being ;  aa  the  fizat  good*  he  ia  the  spring  of 
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all  goodness ;  as  he  is  the  first  troth,  he  is  the  sonroe  of  all  tniih ;  so  as  be 
is  the  first  power,  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  power* 

1.  He  therefore  that  commamoates  to  the  ereatore  what  power  it  hath, 
contaios  eminently  mach  more  power  in  himself :  Pa.  loir.  10,  *  He  that 
teaehes  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?*  So  he  that  gives  ereated  beings 
power,  shall  not  he  be  powerful  ?  The  first  being  must  hsTe  as  much  power 
as  he  hath  given  to  others.  He  conld  not  transfer  that  npon  another,  which 
he  did  not  transeendently  possess  himself.  The  sole  eaose  of  created  power 
cannot  be  destitate  of  any  power  in  himself.  We  see  that  the  power  of  one 
ereatore  transcends  the  power  of  another.  Beasts  can  do  the  things  that 
plants  cannot  do  ;  besides  the  power  of  growth,  they  have  a  power  of  sense 
and  progressive  motion.  Men  can  do  more  than  beasts  ;  they  have  rational 
souls  to  measore  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  to  be  repositories  of  moltitades 
of  things,  notions,  and  conclusions.  We  may  well  imagine  angels  to  be  &r 
superior  to  man.  The  power  of  the  Creator  must  far  surmount  the  power  of 
the  creature,  and  must  needs  be  infinite ;  for  if  it  be  limited,  it  is  limited  by 
himself  or  by  some  other ;  if  by  some  otiier,  he  is  no  longer  a  Creator,  but 
a  creature  ;  for  that  which  limits  him  in  his  nature  did  communicate  that 
nature  to  him ;  not  by  himself,  for  he  would  not  deny  himself  any  necessary 
perfection.  We  must  still  conclude  a  reserve  of  power  in  him,  that  he  that 
made  these  can  make  many  more  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  All  the  power  which  is  distinct  in  the  creatures  must  be  united  in  Qod. 
One  creature  hath  a  strength  to  do  this,  another  to  do  that ;  every  creature 
is  as  a  cistern  filled  with  a  particular  and  limited  power,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  its  nature,  from  this  fountain;  all  are  distinct  streams  from  God« 
But  the  strength  of  every  creature,  though  distinct  in  the  rank  of  creaturest 
is  united  in  God  the  centre,  whence  those  lines  were  drawn,  the  fountain 
whence  those  streams  were  derived.    If  the  power  of  one  creature  be  admir* 
able,  as  the  power  of  an  angel,  which  the  psalmist  saith,  *  excelleth  in 
strength,'  Ps.  ciii.  20,  how  much  greater  must  Uie  power  of  a  legion  of  angels 
be !     How  unconceivably  superior  the  power  of  all  those  numbers  of  spiritual 
natures,  which  are  the  excellent  works  of  God  I     Now  if  all  this  particular 
power  which  is  in  every  angel  distinct  were  compacted  in  one  angel,  how 
would  it  exceed  our  understanding,  and  be  above  our  power  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  it  1     What  is  tibus  divided  in  every  angel  must  be  thougfal 
onited  in  the  Creator  of  angels,  and  far  more  excellent  in  him.    Everything 
is  in  a  more  noble  manner  in  the  fountain  than  in  the  streams  which  distil 
and  descend  from  it.     He  that  is  the  original  of  all  those  distinct  powers 
must  be  the  seat  of  all  power  without  distinction.     In  him  is  the  union  of 
all  without  division  ;  what  is  in  them  as  a  quality  is  in  him  as  an  essence. 
Again,  if  all  the  powers  of  several  creatures,  with  all  their  spiritual  qualities 
and  vigours,  both  oi  beasts,  plants,  and  rational  creatures,  were  united  in 
one  subject ;  as  if  one  lion  had  the  strength  of  all  the  lions  that  ever  were» 
or  if  one  elephant  had  the  strength  of  all  Uie  elephants  that  ever  were,  nayi 
if  one  bee  had  all  the  power  of  motion  and  stinging  that  all  bees  ever  had» 
it  would  have  a  vast  strengtii ;  but  if  the  strengtii  of  all  those  thus  gathered 
into  one  of  every  kind  should  be  lodged  in  one  sole  creature,  one  man,  woold 
it  not  be  a  strength  too  big  for  our  conception  I     Or  suppose  one  cannon 
had  all  the  force  of  all  the  canncms  that  ever  were  in  the  world,  what  a 
battery  would  it  make,  and,  as  it  were,  shake  tiie  whole  frame  of  heaven  and 
earth!    AU  this  strength  must  be  much  more  incompiehensible  in  God,  aU  as 
united  in  him.    If  it  were  in  one  individual  created  nature,  it  would  still  be 
but  a  finite  power  in  a  finite  nature ;  but  in  God  it  is  infinite  and  imnywisftw 
^    Esaton.  2.  If  there  were  not  an  incomprehensible  power  in  €h>d,  he  wonld 
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not  be  infinitelj  perfect  God  is  the  first  being.  It  ean  only  be  said  of 
hiniy  Em^  he  is.  All  <^er  things  are  nothing  to  him,  '  less  than  nothings 
and  yanitj/  Isa.  zl.  17,  and  *  reputed  as  nothing,'  Dan.  iv.  85.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  with  all  their  wit  and  strength,  are  connted  as  if 
they  were  not,  just  in  comparison  with  him  and  his  being  as  a  little  mots  in 
the  snnbeams ;  God  therefore  is  a  pore  being.  Any  kind  of  weakness  what* 
aoever  is  a  defect,  a  degree  of  not^being ;  so  &r  as  anything  wants  this  or 
that  power,  it  may  be  said  not  to  be.  Were  there  anything  of  weakness  in 
God,  any  want  of  strength  which  belonged  to  the  perfection  of  a  natore,  it 
might  be  said  of  God,  He  is  not  this  or  that,  he  wants  this  or  that  perfection 
of  being,  and  so  he  would  not  be  a  pore  being,  there  wonld  be  something  of 
not  being  in  him.  Bnt  God  being  the  first  being,  the  only  original  being, 
he  is  infinitely  distant  from  not  being,  and  therefore  infinitely  distant  frtmi 
anything  of  weakness. 

Again,  if  God  can  know  whatsocTcr  is  possible  to  be  done  by  him  and 
eannot  do  it,  'there  would  be  something  more  in  his  knowledge  than  in  his 
power.  ♦     What  would  then  follow  ?    That  the  essence  of  God  would  be  in 
some  regard  greater  than  itself  and  less  than  itself,  because  his  knowledge 
and  his  power  are  his  essence,  his  power  as  much  his  essence  as  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  therefore,  in  regard  of  his  knowledge  his  essence  would  be  greater^ 
in  ref^ffd  of  his  power  his  essence  would  be  less,  which  is  a  thing  impossible 
to  be  conceiyed  in  a  most  perfect  being.     We  must  understand  this  of  those 
things  which  are  properly  and  in  their  own  nature  subjected  to  the  ^idne 
knowledge,  for  oUierwise  God  knows  more  than  he  ean  do ;  for  he  knows 
sin,  but  he  cannot  act  it,  because  sin  belongs  not  to  power,  but  weakness, 
and  sin  comes  under  the  knowledge  of  God,  not  in  itself  and  its  own  nature, 
but  as  it  is  a  defect  from  God  and  contrary  to  good,  which  is  the  proper 
object  of  divine  knowledge.     He  knows  it  also  not  as  possible  to  be  done  by 
himself,  but  as  possible  to  be  done  by  the  creature.     Again,  if  God  were 
not  omnipotent,  we  might  imagine  something  more  perfect  than  God ;  for  if 
we  bar  God  from  any  one  thing  which  in  its  own  nature  is  possible,  we  may 
imagine  a  being  that  can  do  that  thing,  one  that  is  able  to  effect  it,  and  so 
imagine  an  agent  greater  than  God,  a  being  able  to  do  more  than  God  is 
able  to  do,  and  conseq[nently  a  being  more  perfect  than  God ;  but  no  being 
more  perfect  than  God  can  be  imagined  by  any  creature.f    Nothing  can  be 
called  most  perfect,  if  anything  of  activity  be  wanting  to  it.    Active  power 
follows  the  perfection  of  a  thing,  and  all  things  are  counted  more  noble,  by 
how  much  more  of  efficacy  and  virtue  they  possess.     We  count  those  the 
beet  and  most  perfect  plants  that  have  the  greatest  medicinal  virtue  in  them, 
and  power  of  working  upon  the  body  for  Uie  cure  of  distempers.     God  is 
perfect  of  himself,  and  therefore  most  powerful  of  himself.    If  his  perfection 
in  wisdom  and  goodness  be  unsearchable,  his  power,  which  belongs  to 
perfection,  and  without  which  all  the  other  excellencies  of  his  nature  were 
insignificant,  and  could  not  shew  themselves  (as  was  before  evidenced),  must 
be  unsearchable  also.     It  is  by  the  title  of  Almighty  he  is  denominated, 
when  declared  to  be  unsearchable  to  perfection :  Job  zi.  7,  *  Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?* 
This  would  be  limited  and  searched  out,  if  he  were  destitute  of  an  active 
ability  to  do  whatsoever  he  pleased  to  do,  whatsoever  was  possible  to  be 
done.    As  he  hath  not  a  perfect  liberty  of  will,  if  he  could  not  wiU  what  he 
pleased,  so  he  would  not  have  a  perfect  activity,  if  he  could  not  do  what  he 
willed* 

,    Beamm  8.  The  simplicity  of  God  manifests  it.    Eveiy  substance,  the  more 
•  Yiotona.  in  Fetov.  tom.  i  p.  888.  t  Ibid.  p.  288. 
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Bpiriinal  it  is,  the  more  powerful  it  is.  All  pexiectioiM  are  more  muted  in  a 
simple,  than  in  a  eompoonded  being.  Angels  being  i^irits,  are  more  powerfal 
than  bodies.  Where  there  is  the  greatest  simplicity,  ^re  is  ^  greatest 
nnitj ;  and  where  there  is  the  greatest  nnitj,  there  is  the  greatest  power. 
Where  there  is  a  composition  of  a  facoUy  and  a  member,  tiie  member  or 
organ  may  be  weakened  and  rendered  unable  to  act,  though  the  power  doth 
still  reside  in  the  faculty.  As  a  man,  when  his  arm  or  hand  is  eat  off  or 
broke,  he  hath  the  faculty  of  motion  still ;  but  he  hath  lost  that  instrument, 
that  part  whereby  he  did  manifest  and  put  forth  that  motion ;  but  God  being 
a  pure  spiritual  nature,  hath  no  members,  no  organs  to  be  defiieed  or  im- 
paired. All  impediments  of  action  arise  either  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
that  acts,  or  from  something  without  it.  There  can  be  no  hindranoe  to 
God  to  do  whatsoever  he  pleases ;  not  in  himself,  because  he  is  the  most 
simple  being,  hath  no  contrariety  in  himself,  is  not  composed  of  diverse 
things.  And  it  cannot  be  from  anything  without  himself,  because  nothing 
is  equal  to  him,  much  less  superior.  He  is  the  greatest,  ^he  supreme.  Ail 
things  were  made  by  him,  depend  upon  him,  nothing  can  disappoint  his  in- 
tentions. 

Reason  4.  The  miracles  that  have  been  in  the  wcnrld  evidence  the  power  of 
Ch>d.     Extraordinary  productions  have  awakened  men  from  tiieir  stupidify, 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  immensity  of  divine  power.     Miracles  are 
such  effects  as  have  been  wron^t  without  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  natural  causes,  yea,  contrary,  and  besides  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
above  the  reach  of  any  created  power.    Mirades  have  been ;  and  saith 
Bradwardine,*  to  deny  that  ever  such  thingis  were,  is  uncivil ;  it  is  inhuman 
to  deny  all  the  histories  of  Jews  and  Christians.     Whosoever  denies  miracles, 
must  deny  all  possibility  of  miracles,  and  so  must  imagine  himself  fully 
skilled  in  the  extent  of  divine  power.     How  was  the  sun  suspended  from  its 
motion  for  some  hours,  Joshua  x.  18 ;  the  dead  raised  from  the  grave ; 
those  reduced  from  the  brink  of  it,  that  had  been  brought  near  to  it  by  pre- 
vailing diseases ;  and  this  by  a  word  faking !     How  were  the  famiwied 
lions  bridled  from  exercising  their  rage  upon  Daniel,  exposed  to  them  for  a 
prey,  Dan.  vi.  22 ;  the  activity  of  the  fiie  curbed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Uiree  children  1  Dan.  iii.  15.     Which  proves  a  Deity  more  powerful  than 
all  creatures.    No  power  upon  earth  can  hinder  the  operation  of  the  fire 
upon  combustible  matter,  when  they  are  united,  unless  by  quenching  the 
fire,  or  removing  the  matter.    But  no  created  power  can  restrain  the  fire,  so 
long  as  it  remains  so,  from  acting  according  to  its  nature.     This  was  done 
by  God  in  the  case  of  the  three  ^ildren,  and  that  of  the  burning  bush,  Exod. 
iii.  2.     It  was  as  much  miraculous  that  the  bush  should  not  consume,  as  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  bum  by  the  efficacy  of  the  fire  up<m  it.    No  ele- 
ment is  so  obstinate  and  deaf,  but  it  hears  and  obeys  his  voice,  and  performs 
his  orders,  though  contrary  to  its  own  nature.     All  the  violence  of  the 
creature  is  suspended  as  soon  as  it  receives  his  command.     He  that  gave 
the  original  to  nature,  can  take  away  the  necessity  of  natu]».t    He  pre- 
sides over  creatures,  but  is  not  confined  to  those  laws  he  hath  prescribed 
to  creatures.     He  framed  nature,  and  can  turn  the  channels  of  nature 
according  to  his  own  pleasure.    Men  dig  into  the  bowels  of  nature,  search 
into  all  the  treasures  of  it,  to  find  medicines  to  cure  a  disease,  and  after 
all  their  attempts  it  may  prove  labour  in  vain.    But  God,  by  one  act  oC 
his  will,  one  word  of  his  mouth,  overturns  the  victory  of  death,  and 
rescues  from  the  most  desperate  diseases.}    All  the  miracles  which  were 
wrought  by  the  aposties,  either  speaking  some  words,  or  touching  with  the 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  88.      t  Damianna  in  Petav.    %  Foaoh.  in  Aoti,  noL  il.  sec  66. 
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hand,  were  not  efieeied  hj  any  Tirtae  inherent  in  their  words,  or  in  their 
tonehea.  For  eaeh  virtue  inherent  in  any  created  finite  subject  would  be 
created  and  finite  in  itself^  and  consequently  were  incapable  to  produce 
efiects,  which  require  an  infinite  -virtue,  as  miracles  do,  wluch  are  aboye  the 
power  of  nature.  So  when  our  Saviour  wrought  miracles,  it  was  not  by  tn/ 
quality  resident  in  his  human  nature,  but  by  the  sole  power  of  his  divinity. 
The  flesh  could  only  do  what^was  proper  to  the  flesh ;  but  the  Deity  did 
what  was  proper  to  the  Deity.  God  *  alone  doth  wonders,'  Ps.  cxzxvi.  4, 
excluding  every  other  cause  from  producing  such  things.  He  only  doth 
those  things  whieb  are  above  the  power  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  wrought 
by  any  natural  causes  whatsoever.  He  doth  not  hereby  put  his  omnipotence 
to  any  stress.  It  is  as  easy  with  him  to  turn  nature  out  of  its  settled  course, 
as  it  was  to  place  it  in  that  station  it  holds,  and  appoint  it  that  course  it 
runs.  All  the  works  of  nature  are  indeed  miracles,  and  testimonies  of  the 
power  of  God  producing  them,,  and  sustaining  them ;  but  works  above  the 
power  of  nature,  being  novelties  and  unusual,  strike  men  with  a  greater 
admiration  upon  their  appearance,  because  they  are  not  the  products  of 
nature,  but  the  convulsions  of  it. 

I  might  also  add  as  an  argument,  the  power  of  the  mind  of  man  to  con- 
ceive more  than  hath  been  wrought  by  God  in  the  world ;  and  God  can 
work  whatsoever  perfection  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive,  otherwise  the 
reaches  of  a  created  imagination  and  faaicj  would  be  more  extensive  than 
the  power  of  God.  His  power,  therefore,  is  far  greater  than  the  conception 
of  any  intellectual  creature ;  else  the  creature  would  be  of  a  greater  capacity 
to  conceive  than  God  is  to  efiect.  The  creature  would  have  a  power  of  con- 
ception above  Gt)d*s  power  of  activity,  and  consequently  a  creature  in  some 
respect  greater  than  lumself.  Now,  whatsoever  a  creature  can  conceive  pos- 
sible to  be  done,  is  but  finite  in  its  own  nature ;  and  if  Gt)d  could  not  pro- 
duce what  being  a  created  understanding  can  conceive  possible  to  be  done, 
he  would  be  less  than  infinite  in  power,  nay,  he  could  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  what  is  finite ;  but  I  have  touched  this  befbre,  that  God  can  create  more 
than  he  hath  created,  and  in  a  more  perfect  way  of  being,  as  considered 
simply  in  themselves. 

HL  The  third  general  thing  is  to  declare  how  the  power  of  Gk)d  appears 
in  creation,  in  government,  in  redemption. 

1.  In  creation.  With  what  majestic  lines  doth  God  set  forth  his  power, 
in  the  giving  being,  and  endowments  to  all  the  creatures  in  the  world,  Job 
xxxriii.  All  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth  is  his,  and  shews  the  greatness 
of  his  *  power,  glory,  victory,  and  miyesty,'  1  Chron.  xxix.  11.  The  heaven 
being  so  magnificent  a  piece  of  work,  is  called  emphatically,  *  the  firmament 
of  hu  power,'  Ps.  d.  1 ;  his  power  being  more  conspicuous  and  unveiled 
in  that  glorious  arch  of  the  world.  Indeed,  *  God  exalts  by  his  power,'  Job 
xxxvi.  ^,  that  is,  exalts  himself  by  his  power  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands ; 
in  the  smallest  ^hrub  as  well  the  most  glorious  sun.  All  his  works  of 
nature  are  truly  miracles,  though  we  consider  them  not,  being  blinded  with 
too  frequent  and  customary  a  sight  of  them ;  yet  in  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest, 
the  view  of  tha  heavens  doth  more  aSeci  us  with  astonishment  at  the  might 
of  God's  ann.  These  '  declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament  shews  his 
handiwork,'  Ps^  xiz.  1 ;  and  the  psalmist  peculiarly  calls  them  '  his  heavens,' 
and  *  the  work  of  his  fingers,'  Ps.  viii.  8.  These  were  immediately  created  by 
God,  whereas  many  other  things  in  the  world  were  brought  into  being  by 
the  power  of  God,  yet  by  the  means  of  the  influence  of  the  heavens. 
,    (1.)  His  power  is  the  first  thing  evident  in  tho  story  of  the  creation.    '  In 
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thQ  beginning  God  ereaied  the  heavens  and  the  earth/  Gen.  i.  1.  There  is 
no  appearance  of  anything  in  this  deelaratory  prefiuse,  bnt  of  power.  The 
characters  of  wisdom  march  after,  in  the  distinct  formation  of  thingB,  and 
flffiTpi||iing  them  with  suitable  qoahties  for  an  nniTersal  good.  By  heayen 
and  earth  is  meant  the  whole  mass  of  the  creatores :  by  heaven,  all  the  aiiy 
region,  with  all  the  host  of  it ;  by  the  earth  is  meant  all  that  which  makes 
the  entire  inferior  globe.*  The  Jews  observe,  that  in  the  first  of  Genesis, 
in  ttie  whole  chapter  nnto  the  finishing  the  work  in  six  days,  God  is  called 
tyr^THt  which  is  a  name  of  power,  and  that  thirty-two  times  in  that  chi^« 
ter ;  bat  alter  finishing  the  six  days*  work,  he  is  called  UVl'^MTT,  which 
according  to  their  notion  is  a  name  of  goodness  and  kindness.  His  power 
is  first  visible  in  framing  the  world,  before  his  goodness  is  visible  in  the  sas- 
taining  and  preserving  it.  It  was  by  this  name  of  Power  and  Almighty  that 
he  was  known  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  not  by  his  name  Jehovah : 
Exod.  vi.  8,  *  And  I  appeared  nnto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  the  name 
of  God  Almighty ;  bat  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them.' 
Not  but  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  name,  bnt  did  not  experience  the 
intent  of  the  name,  which  signified  his  trath  in  the  performance  of  his  pro* 
misee.  They  knew  him  by  that  name  as  promising,  bnt  they  knew  him  not 
by  that  name  as  peribrming.  He  would  be  known  by  his  name  Jdkovah^ 
trae  to  his  word,  when  he  was  about  to  eflkBct  the  deliverance  firom  Egypt ; 
a  type  of  the  etenial  redemption,  wherein  the  truth  of  God,  in  performing  of 
his  first  promise,  is  gloriously  magnified.  And  hence  it  is  that  God  is  called 
Almighty  more  in  the  book  df  Job,  than  in  all  the  Scripture  besides,  I  think 
about  thirty-two  times,  and  Jehovsh  but  once,  which  is  Job  xii.  9»  unless  in 
Job  xxxviii.,  when  God  is  introduced  speaking  himself,  which  is  an  argument 
of  Job's  living  before  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  when  God  was  known  m<Nre 
by  his  works  of  creation,  than  by  the  performance  of  his  promises,  before 
the  name  Jehovah  was  formally  published.  Indeed,  this  attribute  of  his 
eternal  power  is  the  first  thing  viable  and  inteUigible  upon  the  first  glance  of 
the  eye  upon  the  creatures,  '£>m.  i.  20.  Bring  a  man  out  of  the  cave  where 
he  hath  been  nursed,  without  seeing  anything  cat  of  the  confines  of  it,  and 
and  let  him  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  take  a  prospect  of  that  glo- 
rious body  the  sun,  then  cast  them  down  to  the  earth,  and  behold  the  sur- 
face of  it  with  its  green  clothing,  the  first  notion  which  will  start  up  in  his 
mind  from  that  spring  of  wonders  is  that  of  power*  which  he  will  fir^  adore 
with  a  religious  astonishment.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  them  is  not  so  pre- 
sently apparent,  till  after  a  more  exquisite  consideration  of  his  works,  and 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  their  natures,  the  conveniency  of  their  situa- 
tions, and  the  usefrdness  of  their  functions,  and  the  order  wherein  they  are 
linked  together  for  the  good  of  the  universe. 

(2.)  By  this  creative  power  God  is  often  distinguished  from  all  the  idols 
and  false  gods  in  the  worid ;  and  by  this  title  he  sets  forth  himself  when  he 
woold  act  any  great  and  wonderful  work  in  the  world.  '  He  is  great  above  all 
gods  ;*  for  *  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased  in  heaven  and  in  earth,' 
Ps.  cxxxv.  5,  6.  Upon  this  is  founded  all  the  worship  he  challengeth  in  the 
world,  as  his  peculiar  glory :  Bev.  iv.  11,  '  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord«  to 
receive  ^ory,  honour,  and  power:  for  thou  hast  created  all  things;'  and 
Bev.  X.  6.  'I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even  my 
hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  commanded^' 
isa.  xlv.  12.  What  is  Ihe  issue  ?  Yer.  16,  *  They  shall  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded, all  of  them,  that  are  makers  of  idols.'  And  the  weakness  of  idols 
is  expressed  by  this  title :  *  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and 

*  Kecoer,  p.  7,  eoL  1, 2. 
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• 
tbe  ewrth,'  Jer.  x.  11.    <  The  portion  of  Jaoob  Ib  not  like  them :  for  he  i{» 
the  former  of  all  thii^/  yer.  16. 

What  18  not  that  God  aUe  to  do,  that  hath  created  so  great  a  world  ? 
How  doth  the  power  of  God  appear  in  creation  ? 

[1.]  In  making  the  world  of  nothing.  When  we  say  the  world  was  made* 
of  nothing,  we  mean,  that  there  was  no  matter  existent  for  God  to  work 
npon,  hut  what  he  raised  himself  in  the  first  act  of  cieation.  In  this  regard, 
the  power  of  God  in  creation  sormonnts  his  power  in  providence.  Creation 
sapposeth  nothing,  providence  snpposeth  something  in  being.  Creation  inti- 
mates a  creatore  making,  providence  speaksa  thing  ahead jxuMLe,  and  capable 
of  government,  and  in  government.  God  nses  second  causes  to  faring  about 
his  purposes. 

Firstt  The  world  was  made  of  nothing.  The  earth,  which  is  described  as 
the  first  matter,  *  without  any  form'  or  ornament.  Gen.  i.  1,  2,  without  any 
distinction  or  figures,  was  of  God*s  forming  in  the  balk,  before  he  did  adorn 
it  with  his  pen^.*  God  in  the  beginning  creating  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
includes  two  things :  first,  that  thcoe  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  before  all  ol^er  things ;  secondly,  thaA  God  begun  the  creation  of  the 
world  firom  those  things.  Therefore,  beloie  the  heavens  and  the  earth  thero 
was  nothing  absolutely  created,  and  therefore  no  mattw  in  being  before 
an  act  of  creation  past  upon  it.  It  could  not  be  eternal,  because  nothing 
con  be  eternal  but  God ;  it  must  therefore  haTo  a  beginning.  If  it  had  a 
begjpning  from  itself,  then  it  was  before  it  was.  If  it  acted  in  the  making 
itself  before  it  was  made,  then  it  had  a  being  before  it  had  a  being;  for  that 
which  is  nothing  can  act  nothing.  The  action  of  anything  supposeCh  th» 
existence  of  the  thing  which  acts*  It  being  made,  it  was  not  before  it  was 
made ;  for  to  be  made  is  to  be  brought  into  being.  It  was  made  then  by 
another,  and  that  maker  is  God.  It  is  necessary  that  the  first  original  of 
things  was  firom  nothing.  When  we  see  one  thing  to  arise  from  another, 
we  must  suppose  an  original  of  the  first  of  each  kind :  as  whtti  we  see  a  tree 
spring  up  firm  a  seed,  we  know  that  seed  came  out  of  the  bowels  of  another 
tree ;  it  had  a  parent,  and  it  had  a  matter ;  we  must  come  to  some  ^fim,  or 
else  we  run  into  an  Endless  maze.  We  must  come  to  some  first  tree,  some 
first  seed  that  had  no  cause  of  the  same  kind,  no  matter  of  it,  but  was  mer» 
nothing.  Creation  doth  suppose  a  production  from  notldng;  because, 
if  you  suppose  a  thing  witiiout  any  real  or  actual  exiBtenoe,  it  is  not 
capable  of  any  other  production  than  firom  nothing.  Nothing  must  be 
supposed  before  the  world,  or  we  must  suppose  it  eternal,  and  that  is  to 
deny  it  to  be  a  creature,  and  make  it  God.t  The  creation  of  spiritual  sub« 
stances,  such  as  angels  and  souls,  evince  this ;  those  things  that  are  purely 
spiritual,  snd  consist  not  of  matter,  cannot  pretend  to  any  original  firom  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  they  rose  up  firom  nothing.  If  spiritual  thmgs  arose  fix>m 
nothing,  much  more  may  corporeal,  because  they  are  of  a  lower  nature  than . 
spiritnaL  And  he  that  can  create  a  higher  nature  of  nothing,  can  create  an 
inferior  nature  of  nothing.  As  bodily  things  are  more  imperfect  than 
spiritual,  so  their  creation  may  be  sni^posed  easier  than  that  of  spiritual. 
There  was  as  littie  need  of  any  matter  to  be  wrought  to  his  hands,  to  con- 
triTC  into  this  visible  fabric,  as  there  was  to  erect  such  an  excellent  order  as 
tbe  glorious  cherubims. 

Secondly^  This  creation  of  thiitts  firom  nothing  speaks  an  infinite  power. 

The  distance  between  nothing  end  being  hath  been  alway  counted  so  great, 

that  nothing  but  an  infinite  power  can  make  such  distances  meet  together ; 

^itb^  for  nothing  to  pass  into  being,  or  being  to  return  to  nothing.    To 

•  Snares,  voL  iU.  p.  8a.  t  Ibid.,  vol  iii  p.  0. 
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have  a  thing  arise  from  nothing,  was  so  difficult  a  text  to  those  that  were 
ignorant  of  Uie  Scripture,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  fathom  it ;  and  therefore 
laid  it  down  as  a  certain  role,  that  of  nothing,  nothing  is  made,  which  is  tme 
of  a  created  power,  but  not  of  an  nnoreated  and  almighty  power.  A  greater 
distance  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  is  between  nothing  and  some- 
thing ;  that  which  hath  no  being,  and  that  which  hath ;  and  a  greater  power 
cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  brings  something  oat  of  nothing.  We 
knvw  not  how  to  conceive  a  nothing,  and  afterwards  a  being  from  that 
nothing ;  bat  we  most  remain  swallowed  np  in  admiration  of  the  canse  that 
gives  it  being,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  withoat  any  boands  and  measores 
of  greatness  and  power.  "^  The  farther  anything  is  from  being,  the  more 
immense  mast  that  power  be  which  brings  it  into  being.  It  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  the  power  of  all  the  angels  in  one  can  give  being  to  the  smallest 
spire  of  grass.  To  imagine,  therefore,  so  small  a  thing  as  a  bee,  a  fly,  a 
grain  of  com,  or  an  atom  of  dast,  to  be  made  of  nothing,  would  stnpify  any 
creatare  in  the  consideration  of  it ;  mach  more  to  behold  the  heavens  with 
all  the  troop  of  stars,  the  earth  wiUi  all  its  embroidery,  and  the  sea  with  all 
her  inhabitants  of  fish ;  and  man,  the  noblest  creatare  of  all,  to  arise  oat  of 
the  womb  of  mere  emptiness.  Indeed,  God  had  not  acted  as  an  almighty 
Creator  if  he  had  stood  in  need  of  any  materials  bat  of  his  own  framing.  It 
had  been  as  mach  as  his  deity  was  worth,  if  he  had  not  had  all  within  the 
compass  of  his  own  power  that  was  necessaiy  to  operation ;  if  he  mast  have 
been  beholden  to  something  withoat  hims^,  and  above  himself,  for  matter 
to.  work  apon.  Had  there  been  sach  a  necessity,  we  coold  not  have  imagined- 
him  to  be  omnipotent,  and  conseqaently  not  God. 

Thirdly^  In  this  the  power  of  Qod  exceeds  the  power  of  all  nataral  and 
rational  agents.  Natare,  or  the  order  of  second  caases,  hath  a  vast  power. 
The  son  generates  flies  and  other  insects ;  bat  of  some  matter,  the  sfime  of 
the  earth  or  a  danghiU.  The  sun  and  tiie  earth  bring  forth  harvests  of  com, 
bat  from  seed  first  sown  in  the  earth :  fraits  are  broaght  forth,  bat  from  the 
sap  of  the  plant.  Were  there  no  seed  or  plants  in  the  earth,  the  power  of 
the  earth  wonid  be  idle,  and  the  inflnence  of  the  snn  insignificant ;  whatso- 
ever strength  either  of  them  had  in  the v  natare  mast  be  oseless  withoat  mat- 
ter to  work  apon.  All  the  anited  strength  of  natore  cannot  prodace  the  least 
thing  oat  of  nothing.  It  may  multiply  and  increase  things,  by  the  power- 
fal  blessing  God  gave  it  at  the  first  erecting  of  the  world,  bat  it  cannot  create. 
The  yrotd  which  signifies  creation,  used  in  Gen.  i.  1,  is  not  ascribed  to  any 
second  canse,  but  only  to  God ;  a  word  in  that  sense  is  incommunicable  to 
anything  else,  as  the  action  it  signifies. 

Bational  creatures  can  produce  admirable  pieces  of  art  from  small  things, 
yet  still  out  of  matter  created  to  their  hands ;  excellent  garments  may  be 
woven,  but  from  the  entrails  of  a  small  silk-worm ;  ddightful  and  medicinal 
spirits  and  essences  may  be  extraeted  by  ingenious  chemists,  but  out  of  the 
bodies  of  plants  and  minerals.  No  picture  can  be  drawn  withoat  colours ; 
no  statue  engraven  without  stone;  no  building  erected  without  timber, 
stones*  and  other  materials ;  nor  can  any  man  raise  a  thought  without  some 
matter  framed  to  his  hands,  or  cast  into  him.  Matter  is  by  natare  formed 
to  the  hands  of  all  artificers ;  they  bestow  a  new  figore  upon  it,  by  the  help 
of  instruments,  and  the  product  of  their  own  wit  and  skill,  but  they  create 
not  the  least  particle  of  matter ;  when  they  want  it,  they  must  be  supplied, 
or  else  stand  still,  as  well  as  natare ;  fw  none  of  them,  or  all  together,  can 
make  the  least  mite  or  atom ;  and  when  they  have  wrought  all  that  they 
can,  they  will  not  want  some  to  find  a  flaw  and  defect  in  their  work.    God, 

*  Amjrald,  Morale,  torn.  i.  p.  2GS; 
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as  a  ereator,  hath  the  onlj  prerogatiye  to  draw  what  he  pleases  fiom  nothing^i 
without  any  delect,  without  any  imperfeotion.  He  can  raise  what  matter 
he  please,  ennoble  it  with  what  £Dmi  he  pleases.  Of  nothing,  nothing  can 
be  made  by  any  created  agent ;  but  the  omnipotent  architect  of  the  world 
is  not  under  the  same  necessity,  nor  is  limited  to  the  same  rnTe,  and  tied  by 
so  short  a  tether  as  created  natnre,  or  an  ingenious  yet  feeble  artificer. 

[2.J  It  appears  in  raising  such  variety  of  ereatores  firom  this  barren  womb 
of  nothing,  or  from  the  matter  which  he  first  commanded  to  appear  onttif 
nothing.  Had  these  been  any  pre-ezistent  matter,  yet  the  bringing  forth  such 
varieties  and  diversities  of  excellent  creatures,  some  with  iSe,  some  with 
sense,  and  others  with  reason  superadded  to  the  rest,  and  those  out  of  indis- 
posed and  undigested  matter,  would  argue  an  infinite  power  resident  in  the 
fixst  author  of  this  variegated  fabric.  From  this  matter  he  formed  that  glo- 
rious sun,  which  every  day  displays  its  glory,  scatters  its  beams,  clears  the 
air,  ripens  our  fruits,  and  maintains  the  propagation  of  creatures  in  the 
world.  From  this  matter  he  lighted  those  torches  which  he  set  in  the  heaven 
to  qualify  the  darkness  of  the  ni^t.  From  this  he  compacted  those  bodies 
of  li^t,  which  though  they  seem  to  ua  as  little  sparks,  as  if  they  were  the 
gbw-wonns  of  heaven,  yet  some  of  them  exceed  in  greatness  this  globe  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  live ;  and  the  highest  of  them  hath  so  quick  a  motion, 
that  some  tell  us  they  run  in  the  space  of  every  hour  forty-two  millions  of 
leagues.  From  the  same  matter  he  drew  the  earth  on  which  we  walk ;  firom 
thence  he  extracted  the  fiowers  to  adorn  it,  the  hills  to  secure  tiie  valleys, 
and  the  rocks  to  fortify  it  against  the  inundations  of  the  sea.  And  on  this 
dull  and  sluggish  element  he  bestowed  00  great  a  firnitftUness  to  maintain, 
feed,  and  multiply  so  many  seeds  of  difbrent  kinds,  and  conferred  upon  those 
little  bodies  of  seeds  a  power  to  multiply  their  kinds,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  to  many  thousands.  From  this  rude  matter,  the 
slime  or  dust  of  the  earth,  he  Imeaded  the  body  of  man,  and  wrought  so 
curious  a  fabric,  fit  to  entertain  a  soul  of  a  heavenly  extraction,  formed  by 
the  l»reath  of  God,  Gten.  ii.  7.  He  brought  light  out  of  thick  darkness,  and 
living  ereatores,  fish  and  fowl,  out  of  inanimate  waters.  Gen.  i.  20,  and  gave 
a  power  of  spontaneous  motion  to  things  arising  from  that  matter  which  had 
no  living  motion.  To  convert  one  thing  into  another  is  an  evidence  of  infi- 
nite power,  as  well  as  creating  things  of  nothing ;  for  the  distance  between 
life  and  not  life  is  next  to  that  which  is  between  being  and  not  being.  God 
first  forms  matter  out  of  nothing,  and  then  draws  upon  and  from  this  indis- 
posed chaos  many  excellent  portraitures.  Neither  earth  nor  sea  were  capable 
of  producing  living  creatures^  without  an  infinite  power  working  upon  it,  and 
bringing  into  it  snck  variety  and  multitude  of  forms,  and  this  is  called  by 
some  mediate  creation ;  as  the  producing  the  chaos,  which  was  without  form 
and  void,  is  called  immediate  creation.  Is  not  the  power  of  the  potter 
admirable  in  forming  out  of  tempered  clay  such  varieties  of  neat  and  curious 
vessels^  that,  after  they  are  fashioned,  and  passed  the  fiimace,  look  as  if  they 
were  not  of  any  kin  to  the  matter  they  are  formed  of?  And  is  it  not  the 
same  with  the  glass-maker,  that  frtmi  a  little  melted  jelly  of  sand  and  ashes, 
or  the  dust  of  fiint,.  can  blow  up  so  pure  a  body  as  glass,  and  in  such 
varieties  of  shapes  ?  And  is  not  the  power  of  God  more  admirable,  because 
infinite  in  speaking  out.  sa  beautiful  a  world  out  of  nothing,  and  such 
varieties  of  living  ereatores  firom  matter  utterly  indisposed  in  ite  own  nature 
form  such  forms  ? 

[8.]  And  this  oondnots  to  a  &ird  thing,  wherein  the  power  of  God  appears, 
in  that  he  did  all  this  with  the  greatest  ease  and  fiacilify. 

First,  Without  instruments.    Aa  God  made  the  world  without  the  advice, 
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80  witbont  the  assistance  of  any  other.     *  He  stretcked  forth  the  heavens 
alone,  and  spread  abroad  the  earth  by  himself/  Isa.  zliy.  24.     He  had  no 
engine  bat  his  vord,  no  pattern  or  model  bat  himself.     What  need  can  he 
have  of  instraments,  that  is  able  to  create  what  instniments  he  pleases  ? 
Where  there  Is  no  resistance  in  the  object,  where  no  need  of  preparation  or 
instramental  advantage  in  the  agent,  there  the  actaal  detemunation  of  the 
will  is  safficient  to  a  reprodnction.     What  instroment  need  we  to  the  think- 
ing of  a  thoaght  or  an  act  of  onr  will  ?    Men  indeed  cannot  act  anything 
withoat  tools ;  the  best  artificer  mast  be  beholden  to  something  else  for  his 
noblest  works  of  art.     The  carpenter  cannot  work  witbont  his  rale,  and 
axe,  and  saw,  and  other  instraments.     The  watchmaker  cannot  act  withoat 
his  file  and  pliers.     Bat  in  creation  there  is  nothing  necessary  to  God*s 
bringing  forth  a  world  bat  a  simple  act  of  his  will,  which  is  both  the  prin- 
cipal caose  and  instramentaL     He  had  no  scafiblds  to  rear  it,  no  engines  to 
polish  it,  no  hammers  or  mattocks  to  clod  and  work  it  together.     It  is  a 
miserable  error  to  measare  the  actions  of  an  infinite  caose  by  the  imperfect 
model  of  a  finite,  since  by  his  own  power  and  ontstretched  arm  he  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  Jer.  xxzii.  17.    What  excellency  wonld  God  have 
in  his  work  above  others,  if  he  needed  instraments,  as  feeble  men  do  ?* 
Every  artificer  is  counted  more  admirable  that  can  frame  carioas  works 
with  the  less  matter,  fewer  tools  and  assistances.     God  uses  instraments  in 
his  works  of  providence,  not  for  necessity,  bat  for  the  display  of  his  wisdom 
in  the  management  of  them ;  yet  those  instraments  were  originally  framed 
by  him  withoat  instraments.     Indeed,  some  of  the  Jews  thoaght  the  angels 
were  the  instraments  of  God  in  creating  man,  and  that  those  words.  Gen. 
i.  26,  *  Let  as  make  man  in  onr  own  image,*  were  spoken  to  angels.     Bnt 
certainly  the  Scriptare,  which  denies  God  any  connsellor  in  the  model  of 
creation,  Isa.  xl.  12-14,  doth  not  join  any  instnunent  with  him  in  the  ope- 
ration, which  is  everywhere  ascribed  to  himself  withoat  created  assistance, 
Isa.  xlv.  18.    It  was  not  to  angels  Qed  spake  in  that  affidr ;  if  so,  man  was 
made  after  the  image  of  angels,  if  they  were  companions  with  God  in  that 
work ;  bat  it|  is  everywhere  said  that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of 
God,  Gen.  i.  27.    Again,  the  image  wherein  man  was  created  was  that  of 
dominion  over  the  lower  creatnres,  as  appears  ver.  26,  which  we  find  not 
conferred  upon  angels ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Moses  shonld  introdnee  the 
angels  as  God*s  privy  oooncil,  of  whose  creation  he  had  not  mentioned  one 
syllable.     '  Let  as  make  man '  rather  signifies  the  Tnnity,  and  not  spoken 
in  a  royal  style,  as  some  think.    Whid^  of  the  Jewish  kings  writ  in  the 
style  we  f    That  was  the  enstom  of  later  times ;  and  we  most  not  measnre 
the  langnage  of  Seiiptare  by  the  style  of  Earope,  of  a  fiur  later  date  than  the 
penning  the  histoxy  of  the  creation.     If  angels  were  his  oonnsellors  in  the 
creation  of  the  material  world,  what  instnunent  had  he  in  the  creation  of 
angels  ?     If  his  own  wisdom  were  the  director,  and  his  own  will  the  pro- 
dacer  of  the  one,  why  shonld  we  not  think  that  he  acted  by  his  sole  power 
in  the  other?    It  is  conelnded  by  most,  that  the  power  of  creation  cannot 
be  derived  to  any  creatore,  it  being  a  work  of  omnipoteney.     The  drawing 
something  ont  from  nothing  cannot  be  commonicated,  withoat  a  eommoniea- 
tion  of  the  Deity  itself.     The  edacing  things  from  nothing  exceeds  the 
capacity  of  any  creatore,  and  the  creatore  is  of  too  foeUe  a  natore  to  be 
elevated  to  so  high  a  degree.    It  is  veiy  onreasonaUe  to  think  that  God 
needed  any  soch  aid.    If  an  instroment  were  necessary  for  God  to  create 
(he  world,  then  he  eoold  not  do  it  withoot  that  instroment.    If  he  coold 
not,  he  were  not  then  all-sofficient  in  himself^  if  he  depended  apon  anything 
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without  himself  for  the  production  or  consummatiou  of  his  works.  And  it 
might  be  inquired  how  that  instrument  came  into  being.  If  it  begun  to  be» 
and  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not,  it  must  have  its  being  from  the  power 
of  God ;  and  then,  why  could  not  God  as  well  create  all  things  without  an 
instrument,  as  create  tiiat  instrument  without  an  instrument  ?  For  there 
was  no  more  power  necessary  to  a  producing  the  whole  without  instruments, 
than  to  produce  one  creature  without  an  instrument. 

No  creature  can  in  its  own  nature  be  an  instrument  of  creation.  If  any 
such  instrument  were  used  by  God,  it  must  be  elevated  in  a  miraculous  and 
supernatural  way ;  and  what  is  so  an  instrument,  is  in  effect  no  instrument ; 
for  it  works  nothing  by  its  own  nature,  but  from  an  elevation  of  a  superior 
nature,  and  beyond  its  own  nature.  All  the  power  in  the  instrument  is 
truly  the  power  of  God,  and  not  the  power  of  the  instrument.  And  there- 
fore what  God  doth  by  an  instrument  he  could  do  as  well  without.  If  you 
should  see  one  apply  a  straw  to  iron  for  the  cutting  of  it,  and  effect  it,  you 
would  not  call  Uie  straw  an  instrument  in  that  action,  because  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  straw  to  do  it.  It  was  done  wholly  by  some 
other  force,  which  might  have  done  it  as  well  without  the  straw  as  with  it. 
The  narrative  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  removes  any  instrument  from  God. 
The  plants  which  are  preserved  and  propagated  by  the  influence  of  the  sun 
were  created  the  day  before  the  sun,  viz.,  on  the  third  day,  whereas  the 
light  was  collected  into  the  body  of  the  sun  on  the  fourth  day.  Gen.  i.  11, 16, 
to  shew,  that  though  the  plants  do  instrumentally  owe  their  yearly  beauty 
and  preservation  to  the  sun,  yet  they  did  not  in  any  manner  owe  their  crea- 
tion to  the  instrumental  heat  and  vigour  of  it. 

Secondly^  God  created  the  world  by  a  word,  by  a  simple  act  of  his  will. 
The  whole  creation  is  wrought  by  a  word :  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light ; ' 
and  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament,'  Gen.  i.  !8,  5,  &c.,  throughout 
the  whole  chapter.  Not  that  we  should  understand  it  of  a  sensible  word, 
bat  to  express  the  easiness  of  this  operation  of  God,  as  easy  as  a  word  to 
man.  We  must  understand  it  of  a  powerful  order  of  his  own'will,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  Psalmist  in  the  nature  of  a  command :  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  '  He 
spake,  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast; '  and  Ps.  cxlviii.  5, 
<  He  commanded,  and  they  were  created.'  At  the  same  instant  that  he 
willed  them  to  stand  forth,  they  did  stand  forth.  The  efficacious  com- 
mand of  the  Creator  was  tiie  original  of  all  things ;  the  insensibility  of 
nothing  obeyed  the  act  of  his  will.  Creation  is  therefore  entitled  a  callmg : 
Bom.  iv.  17,  *  He  calls  those  things  which  axe  not  as  if  they  were.'  To 
create  is  no  more  with  God  than  to  call ;  and  what  he  calls  presents  itself 
before  him  in  the  same  posture  that  he  calls  it.  He  did  with  more  ease 
make  a  world  than  we  can  form  a  thought.  It  is  the  same  ease  to  him  to 
create  worlds  as  to  decree  them.  There  needs  no  more  than  a  resolve  to 
haye  things  wrought  at  such  a  time,  and  they  will  be,  aocordbg  to  his  plea- 
sure. This  will  is  his  power.  '  Let  there  be  light'  is  the  precept  of  his 
will,  and  'there  was  light'  is  the  effect  of  his  precept.  By  a  word  was  the 
maUer  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  framed;  by  a  word  things  separate 
themselves  from  the  rude  mass  into  their  proper  forms ;  by  a  word  light 
associates  itself  into  one  body  and  forms  a  sun ;  by  a  word  are  the  heavens» 
as  it  were,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  the  earth  dressed  with  flowers ;  by  a 
word  is  the  world  both  ceiled  and  floored.  One  act  of  his  will  formed  the 
worid  and  perfected  its  beauty.  AU  the  variety  and  several  exploits  of  hia 
power  were  not  caused  by  distinct  words  or  acta  of  power.  God  uttered  not 
distinct  words  for  distinct  species,  as,  let  there  be  an  elephant,  and  let 
there  be  a  lion;  but  as  he  produced  those  various  creatures  out  of  one 
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matter,  bo  by  one  word.  Bj  one  single  eommand,  those  yarieiies  of  erea- 
tnreSi  with  ilieir  clothing,  ornaments,  distinct  notes,  qualities,  innotionSv 
were  brought  forth.  By  one  word  all  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  wHh  their 
yarions  virtnes ;  by  one  word,  all  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowls  of  the  air  in 
ih^r  distinct  natures,  instincts,  oolonrs ;  by  one  word  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  with  their  varieties,  Gen.  i.  11, 20, 24.  Heaven  and  earth,  spiritnal  and 
corporeal  creatures,  mortal  and  immortal,  the  greater  and  the  less,  visible 
and  invisible,  were  formed  with  the  same  ease.  A  word  made  the  least,  and 
»  word  made  the  greatest.*  It  is  as  little  difficulty  to  him  to  produce  the 
highest  angel  as  the  li^test  atom.  It  is  enough  for  the  existence  of  the 
stillest  cherobim  for  God  only  to  will  his  being ;  it  was  enough  for  the 
forming  and  fixing  the  sun  to  will  the  compacting  of  light  into  one  body. 
The  creation  of  the  soul  of  man  is  expressed  by  inspiration.  Gen.  ii.  7,  to 
shew  that  it  is  as  easy  wi&  God  to  create  a  rational  soul  as  for  man  to 
breathe.f  Breathing  is  natural  to  man  by  a  communication  of  God's  good- 
ness ;  and  the  creation  of  the  soul  is  as  easy  to  God  by  virtue  of  his 
almighty  word.  As  there  was  no  proportion  between  nothing  and  being,  so 
there  was  as  little  proportion  between  a  word  and  such  glorious  effects.  A 
mere  voice,  coming  from  an  omnipotent  will,  was  capable  to  produce  such 
varieties,  which  angels  and  men  have  seen  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  this 
without  weariness.  What  labour  is  there  in  willing,  what  pain  could  there 
be  in  speaking  a  word?  Isa.  xl.  28,  '  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth 
is  not  weary.'  And  though  he  be  said  to  rest  after  the  creation,  it  is  to  be 
meant  a  rest  from  woi^,  not  a  repose  from  weariness.  So  great  is  the  power 
of  God,  that  without  any  matter,  without  any  mstmments,  he  could  create 
many  worlds,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  he  made  this. 

[4.]  I  might  add  also,  the  appearance  of  this  power  in  the  instantaneous 
production  of  things.  The  ending  of  his  word  was  not  only  the  beginning,  but 
the  perfection  of  eveiything  he  spake  into  being ;  not  several  words  to 
several  parts  and  members,  but  one  word,  one  breath  of  his  mouth,  one  act 
of  his  will  to  the  whole  species  of  the  creatures,  and  to  eveiy  member  of 
each  individual.  Heaven  and  earth  were  created  in  a  moment,  six  days 
went  to  their  disposal,  and  that  comely  order  we  observe  in  the  world  was 
the  work  of  a  week ;  the  matter  was  formed  as  soon  as  God  had  spoken  the 
word,  and  in  every  part  of  the  creation,  as  soon  as  €h>d  spake  the  word, 
*Iiet  it  be  so,'  ti^e  answer  immediately  is, ' It  was  so,'  which  notes  the 
present  standing  up  of  the  creature  according  to  the  act  of  his  will.  And 
therefore,}  one  observes,  that  Let  there  be  lighif  nnd  there  was  U§ht^  in  the 
Hebrew  are  the  same  words,  without  any  alteration  of  letter  or  point,  only 
the  coigunetive  particle  added,  *T^M  TTI  iM  Vl^i  Let  there  be  light,  and 
let  thore  be  lights  to  shew  that  the  same  instant  of  the  speaking  of  the  divine 
word  was  the  appearance  of  the  creature,  so  great  was  the  authority  ofhis  will. 
2;  We  are  to  shew  God's  power  in  the  government  of  the  world.  As 
€h)d  decreed  from  eternity  the  creation  of  ttiings  in  time,  so  he  decreed 
from  eternity  the  particular  ends  of  creatures,  and  their  operations  respect- 
ing those  ends.  Now  as  there  was  need  of  his  power  to  execute  his 
decree  of  creation,  there  is  also  need  of  his  power  to  execute  hie  decree 
about  the  manner  of  government.  AH  government  is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing, will,  and  power.f  Prudence  to  design  belongs  to  the  understand- 
ing, the  eleoti<Mi  of  the  means  belongs  to  the  will,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  whole  is  an  act  of  power.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  determine  which  is 
mostnecessaiy.  Wisdom  stands  in  as  much  need  of  power  to  perfect,  as 
power  doth  of  wisdom,  to  model  and  draw  out  a  scheme  ;  though  wisdom 
*  Angwt.     t  Theodoiel.       t  Pears.,  p.  111.       {  Snares.,  vol.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap  x. 
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diieotB»  power  most  effect.  Wiadom  and  power  are  diaiinei  tbtngs  asiong 
men.  A  poor  man  in  a  cottage  may  have  more  prudence  to  adviae  than  a 
privy  counciUori  and  a  prince  more  power  to'  act  than  wiadom  to  conduct. 
A  pilot  may  direct,  though  he  he  lune,  and  cannot  climb  the  masta  and 
spread  the  aaik.  Btit  Qod  ia  wanting  in  nothing ;  neither  in  wiadom  to 
deaign»  nor  in  will  to  determine,  nor  in  power  to  aoeompliah.  Hia  wiadom 
ia  not  feeble,  nor  hia  power  fooliah.  A  powerful  wiadom  could  not  act  what 
it  would,  and  a  fooliah  power  would  act  more  than  it  should.  The  power 
expreaaed  in  hia  govenmient  ia  ahadowed  forth  in  the  living  creataresv 
which  are  CU>d'B  inatrumenta  in  it.  It  ia  aaid,  Eaek.  i.  10,  *  Evety  one  of 
them  had  four  fiacea :  *  that  of  a  man  to  aignify  wiadom;  of  a  lion,  eagle,  the 
atnmgeat  among  birda,  to  aignify  their  counge  and  atrength  to  perform  their 
offioea. 

Thia  power  ia  evident  in  the  natural,  moral,  graciona  goverament. 

There  ia  a  natural  providence,  which  conaiata  in  the  preaervation  of  all 
I,  propagation  of  them  by  oorruptiona  and  generational  and  in  a  co-opera- 
tion with  them  in  their  motiona  to  attain  their  enda. 

Moral  government  ia  oi  the  hearta  and  actions  of  men. 

Gracioua  government,  aa  reapectiBg  the  church. 

(1.)  Hia  power  ia  evident  in  natural  government. 

[1.]  In  preaervation.  God  ia  the  great  Father  of  the  world,  to  nouriah 
it  aa  well  aa  create  it.*  Man  and  beast  would  parish  if  ^eie  were  not 
horba  for  their  food,  and  herba  would  wither  and  periah  if  the  earth  were  not 
watered  with  firuitful  ehowera.  Thia  aome  of  the  heathena  acknowledged  in 
their  worahij^ing  God  under  the  image  of  an  ox,  a  uaefnl  creature,  by  reaaon  of 
its  strength,  to  which  we  owe  so  mudi  of  our  food  in  com.  Hence  God  is 
styled  the  *  preserver  of  man  and  beast,'  Ps.  zzzvi.  0.  Hence  the  Jewa 
oaUed  God  ]dace^  UfpQ,  becauae  he  ia  the  subsistence  of  all  things.  By  the 
aame  word  whereby  he  gave  being  to  things,  he  gives  to  them  continuance 
and  duration  in  being  to  such  a  term  of  time.  As  they  were  created  by  hia 
word,  they  are  supported  by  hia  word,  Heb.  i.  8.  The  aame  powerfolySo^ 
Gen.  i.  11,  <  Let  tiie  earth  bring  forth  graaa,'  when  the  planta  peeped  upon 
manf  out  of  nothing,  ia  expreaaed  every  spring,  when  they  be^  to  lift  up 
their  heads  from  their  naked  roota  and  winter  graves.  The  resurrection  of 
light  every  morning,  the  reviving  the  pleasure  of  all  thinga  to  the  eye,  the 
watering  the  valleys  from  the  mountain  springs,  the  curlnng  the  natural 
appetite  of  the  waters  from  covering  the  earth,  every  draught  that  the  beasts 
drunk,  every  lodging  the  fowls  have,  every  bit  of  food  for  the  sustenance  of 
man  and  beaat,  is  aacribed  to  the  *  opening  of  his  hand,'  the  difihsing  of  hia 
power.  Pa.  civ.  27,  &c.,  aa  much  as  the  first  creation  of  things,  and  endowing 
thun  wilh  their  particular  nature;  whence  the  planta  whidi  are  so  aerviceable 
are  called,  ver.  16,  the  '  trees  of  the  Lord,'  of  Jehovah,  that  hath  only  being 
and  power  in  himaelf.  The  whole  psalm  ia  bit  the  description  of  hia  preaerving, 
aa  the  first  of  Genesis  is  of  his  creating  power.  It  ia  by  thia  power  angela 
have  ao  many  thousand  years  remained  in  the  power  of  understanding  and 
willing.  By  thia  power  things  distant  in  their  naturae  .have  been  joined 
together,  a  spirituid  soul  and  a  duaty  body  knit  in  a  marriage  knot ;  by 
thtf  power  the  heavenly  bodiea  have  for  ao  many  agea  rolled  in  their  apherea, 
and  the  tnmultnoua  elementa  have  persisted  in  their  order;  by  this  hath  the 
amtter  of  the  world  been  to  thia  day  continued,  and  aa  capable  of  entertain* 
ing  forma  aa  it  waa  at  the  firat  creation^  What  an  amaging  ai^t  would  it 
be  to  ace  a  man  hold  a  pillar  of  the  ^cchange  upon  one  of  hia  fingera  I 
What  ia  thia  to  the  power  of  God,  who  '  holda  the  waters  in  the  hoUow  of 
•  DaHle  in  1  Goft  X.  p.  102.  t  Qa*  '  the  earth '  ?—Sd. 
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bis  hands,  metes  oat  the  heaven  with  a  span,  and  weighs  the  monntains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  halance '  ?  Isa.  xl.  12, 

The  preserving  the  earth  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  is  a  plain  instance 
of  this  power.*  How  is  that  raging  element  kept  pent  withing  those  lists 
where  he  first  lodged  it,  continuing  its  coarse  in  its  channel  withoat  over- 
flowing the  earth,  and  dashing  in  pieces  the  lower  part  of  the  creation  ! 
The  natural  situation  of  the  water  is  to-be  above  the  earth,  because  it  is 
lighter,  and  to  be  immediatelj  under  the  air,  because  it  is  heavier  than  that 
thinner  element.  Who  restrains  this  natural  quality  of  it,  but  that  God 
that  first  formed  it  ?  The  word  of  command-  at  first,  *  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  further,*  keeps  those  waters  linked  together  in  their  den,  that 
Uiey  may  not  ravage  the  earth,  but  be  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  And 
when  once  it  finds  a  gap  to  enter,  what  power  of  earth  can  hinder  its  passage  ? 
How  fruitless  sometimes  is  all  the  art  of  man  to  send  it  to  its  proper  channel, 
when  once  it  hath  spread  its  mighty  waves  over  some  countries,  and  trampled 
part  of  the  inhabited  earth  under  its  feet!  It  hath  triumphed  in  its  victory, 
and  withstood  all  the  power  of  man  to  conquer  its  force.  It  is  only  the 
power  of  God  that  doth  bridle  it  from  spreading  itself  over  the  whole  earth. 
And  that  his  power  might  be  more  manifest,  he  hath  set  but  a  weak  and 
small  bank  against  it.  Though  he  hath  bounded  it  in  some  places  by  mighty 
rocks,  which  lift  up  their  heads  above  it,  yet  in  most  places  by  feeble  sand. 
How  often  is  it  seen  in  every  stormy  motion,  when  the  waves  boil  high,  and 
roll  furiously,  as  if  they  would  swallow  up  all  the  neighbouring  houses  upon 
the  shore;  when  they  come  to  touch  those  sandy  limits  they  bow  their  heads, 
fall  flat,  and  sink  into  the  lap  whence  they  were  raised,  and  seem  to  foam 
with  anger  that  they  can  march  no  further,  but  must  spit  themselves  at  so 
weak  an  obstacle !  Can  the  sand  be  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  this?  The 
weakness  of  it  gives  no  footing  to .  SQch  a  thought.  Who  can  apprehend 
that  an  enraged  army  should  retire  upon  the  opposition  of  a  straw  in  an 
infant's  hand?  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  water?  Its  retirement  is  against 
the  natural  quality  of  it ;  pour  but  a  little  upon  the  ground,  and  you  idways 
see  it  spread  itself.  No  cause  can  be  rendered  in  nature  ;  it  is  a  standing 
monument  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  preservation  of  the  world,  and  ought 
to  be  more  taken  notice  of  by  us  in  this  island,  surrounded  with  it,  than  by 
some  other  countries  in  the  world. 

Firstf  We  find  nothing  hath  power  to  preserve  itself.  Doth  not  every 
creature  upon  earth  require  the  assistance  of  some  other  for  its  maintenance? 
'  Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire ;  can  the  flag  grow  up  without  water  ? ' 
Job  viii.  11.  Can  man  or  beast  maintain  itself  without  grain  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Would  not  every  man  tumble  into  the  grave  without 
the  aid  of  other  creatures  to  nourish  him  ?  Whence  do  these  creatures 
receive  that  virtue  of  supplying  him  nourishment,  but  from  the  sun  and 
earth,  and  whence  do  they  derive  that  virtue,  but  from  the  Creator  of  all 
things  ?  And  should  he  but  slack  his  hand,  how  soon  would  they  and  all 
their  qualities  perish,  and  the  lines  of  the  world  fall  in  pieces,  and  dash  one 
another  into  their  first  chaos  and  confusion  I  All  creatures  indeed  have  an 
appetite  to  preserve  themselves,  they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  outward 
means  for  their  preservation,  so  have  irrational  animals  a  natural  instinct, 
as  well  as  men  have  some  skill  to  avoid  things  that  are  hurtful,  and  apply 
things  that  are  helpfdl.  But  what  thing  in  the  world  can  preserve  itself  by 
an  inward  influx  into  its  own  being?  All  things  want  such  a  power  without 
Qod'Bjfiatf  *  Let  it  be  so.'  Nothing  but  is  destitute  of  such  a  power  for  its 
own  preservation,  as  much  as  it  is' of  a  power  for  its  own  creation.    Were 

^ '  DaiUe,  MelangOi  part  ii.  p.  457,  &c.    • 
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there  any  trae  power  for  each  a  work,  what  need  of  so  many  external  helps 
from  things  of  an  inferior  nature  to  that  which  is  preserved  by  them  ? 

iNo  created  thing  hath  a  power  to  preserve  any  decayed  being.  Who  can 
lay  claim  to  such  a  virtne  as  to  recall  a  withering  flower  to  its  former 
beauty,  to  raise  the  head  of  a  drooping  plant,  or  put  life  into  a  gasping 
worm  when  it  is  expuring,  or  put  impaired  vitals  into  their  former  posture  ? 
Not  a  man  upon  earth,  nor  an  angel  in  heaven,  can  pretend  to  such  a  virtue ; 
they  may  be  spectators,  but  not  assisters,  and  are  in  this  case  physicians  of 
no  value. 

Secondly,  It  is  therefore  the  same  power  preserves  things,  which  at  first 
created  them.  The  creature  doth  as  much  depend  upon  God  in  the  first 
instant  of  its  being  for  its  preservation,  as  it  did,  when  it  was  nothing, 
for  its  production  and  creation  into  being.  As  the  continuance  of  a  thought 
of  our  mind  depends  upon  the  power  of  our  mind,  as  well  as  the  first 
framing  of  that  thought.*  There  is  as  little  difference  between  creating 
and  preserving  power,  as  there  is  between  the  power  of  mine  eye  to  begin 
an  act  of  vision  and  continue  that  act  of  vision,  as  to  cast  my  eye  upon  an 
object,  and  continue  it  upon  that  object.  As  the  first  act  is  caused  by  the 
eye,  so  the  duration  of  that  act  is  preserved  by  the  eye ;  shut  the  eye,  and 
the  act  of  vision  perishes;  divert  the  eye  from  that  object,  and  that  act  of 
vision  is  exchanged  for  another.  And  therefore  the  preservation  of  things 
is  commonly  called  a  continual  creation.  And  certainly  it  is  no  less,  if  we 
understand  it  of  a  preservation  by  an  inward  influence  into  the  being  of 
things.  It  is  one  and  the  same  action  invariably  continued,  and  obtaining 
its  force  every  moment.!  The  same  action  whereby  he  created  them  of 
nothing,  and  which  every  moment  hath  a  virtue  to  produce  a  thing  out  of 
nothing,  if  it  were  not  yet  extant  in  the  world,  it  remains  the  same  without 
any  diminution  throughout  the  whole  time  wherein  anything  doth  remain 
in  the  world.  For  all  things  would  reium  to  nothing  If  Qod  did  not  keep 
them  up  in  the  elevation  and  state  to  which  he  at  first  raised  them  by  his 
creative  power :  Acts  xvii.  28,  '  In  him  we  live  and  have  our  being ;'  by 
him,  or  by  the  same  power  whence  we  derived  our  being,  are  our  lives 
maintained.  As  it  was  his  almighty  power  whereby  we  were  after  we  had 
been  nothing,  so  it  is  the  same  power  whereby  we  now  are  after  he  hath 
made  us  something. 

Certainly  all  things  have  no  less  a  dependence  on  God  than  light  upon  the 
sun,  which  vanisheth  and  hides  its  head  upon  the  withdrawing  of  the  sun. 
And  should  God  suspend  that  powerful  word  whereby  he  erected  the  frame 
of  the  world,  it  would  sink  down  to  what  it  was  before  he  commanded  it  to 
stand  up.  There  needs  no  new  act  of  power  to  reduce  things  to  nothing, 
but  the  cessation  of  that  omnipotent  influx.  When  the  appointed  time  set 
them  for  their  being  comes  to  a  period,  they  fidnt  and  bend  down  their 
heads  to  their  dissolution ;  they  return  to  their  elements,  and  perish :  Ps. 
civ.  29,  '  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  and  they  are  troubled :  thou  takest  away 
their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.'  That  which  was 
nothing  cannot  remain  on  this  side  nothing,  but  by  the  same  power  that 
first  called  it  out  of  nothing.  As  when  God  withdrew  his  concurring  power 
from  the  fire,  its  quality  ceased  to  act  upon  the  three  children,  so  if  he 
withdraws  his  sustaining  power  from  the  creature,  its  nature  will  cease  to  be. 
[2.]  It  appears  in  propagation.  That  powerful  word,  *  Increase  and  mul- 
tiply,' Gen.  i.  22,  28,  pronounced  at  the  first  creation,  hath  spread  itself 
over  every  part  of  the  world,  every  animal  in  the  world,  in  the  formation  of 
every  one  of  them.  From  two  of  a  kind,  how  great  a  number  of  individuals- 
•  Leasius,  de  Perfect  Divin.  p.  69.  t  LeesiuBp  de  Sum.  Bon.  p.  580-582. 
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and  single  ereatores  have  been  multiplied  to  cover  the  &ee  of  the  earth  in 
their  continned  Bncoeasions !  What  a  world  of  plants  spring  np  from  the 
womb  of  a  dry  earth,  moistened  by  the  inflnenoe  of  a  clqnd,  and  hatched  by 
the  beams  of  the  snnl  How  admirable  an  instance  of  his  propagating 
power  is  it,  that  from  a  little  seed  a  massy  root  should  strike  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  a  tall  body  and  thick  branches,  with  leaves  and  flowers 
of  varioos  colours,  should  break  through  the  surfiuse  of  the  earth,  and  mount 
np  towards  heaven,  when  in  the  seed  you  neither  smell  the  scent,  nor  see 
any  firmness  of  a  tree,  nor  behold  any  of  those  colours  which  yon  view  in 
the  flowers  that  the  years  produce,  a  power  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  crea^ 
ture  I  How  astoni^ing  is  it  that  a  small  seed,  whereof  many  fnll  not 
amount  to  the  weight  of  a  grain,  should  spread  itself  into  leaves,  bark,  fruit 
of  a  vast  weight,  and  multiply  itself  into  millions  of  seeds  t  What  power  is 
that,  that  inxm  one  man  and  woman  hath  multiplied  famihes,  and  from 
&milies  stocked  the  world  with  people  1  Consider  the  living  creatures,  as 
formed  in  the  womb  of  ^leir  several  kinds,  every  one  is  a  wonder  of  power. 
The  psalmist  instanceth  in  the  forming  and  propagation  of  man:  Bb. 
czzzix.  14,  'I  am  feaxfrilly  and  wonderfully  made:  marvellous  are  thy 
works.'  The  forming  of  the  parts  distinctly  in  the  womb,  and  bringing 
forth  into  the  world  evezy  particular  member,  is  a  roll  of  wonders,  of  power. 
That  so  fine  a  structure  as  the  body  of  man  should  be  pohdted  <  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,'  as  he  calls  the  womb,  ver.  15,  in  so  short  a  time,  with 
members  of  a  varioos  form  and  usefulness,  each  kbouring  in  their  several 
functions !  Can  any  man  give  an  exact  account  of  the  manner  *  how  the 
bones  do  grow  in  the  womb'  ?  Ecdes.  zL  5.  It  is  unknown  to  the  &ther, 
and  no  less  hid  fiY>m  the  mother,  and  the  wisest  men  cannot  search  out  the 
depths  of  it  It  is  one  of  the  secret  works  of  an  omnipotent  power ;  secret 
in  the  manner,  though  open  in  the  effect.  So  that  we  must  ascribe  it  to 
God,  as  Job  doth :  '  Thine  hands  have  made  me,  and  fiuBhioned  me  together 
round  about,'  Job  x.  6 ;  thy  hands,  which  formed  heaven,  have  fonned 
every  part,  every  member,  and  wrought  me  like  a  mighty  w(»:kman.  The 
heavens  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  God's  hands,  and  man  is  here  said  to  be 
no  less.  The  forming  and  propagation  of  man  from  that  earthly  matter  is 
no  less  a  wonder  of  power  than  the  structure  «f  the  world  from  a  rude  and 
indisposed  matter.  A  heathen  philosopher  descants  elegantly  upon  it :  '  Dost 
thou  understand  (my  son)  the  forming  of  man  in  the  womb  9  Who  erected 
that  noble  M>nc ;  who  carved  the  eyes,  the  crystal  windows  of  light,  and 
the  conductors  of  the  body;  who  bored  the  nostrils  and  ears,  those  loop- 
holes of  scents  and  sounds;  who  stretched  out  and  knit  the  sinews  and 
ligaments  for  the  fiistening  of  every  member;  who  cast  the  hollow  veins, 
the  channels  of  blood ;  set  and  strengthened  the  bdnes,  the  pillars  and 
rafters  of  the  body ;  who  digged  the  pores,  the  sinks  to  expel  the  filth ; 
who  made  the  heart,  the  repository  of  the  soul,  and  formed  the  hmgs  fike  a 
pipe  ?  What  mother,  what  &ther,  wrought  ^ese  things  ?  No,  none  but 
the  almighty  Gk>d,  who  made  all  things  according  to  his  pleasure.  It  is  he 
who  propagates  this  noble  piece  frt>m  a  pile  of  dust.  Who  is  bOTn  by  his 
own  advice ;  who  gives  stature,  features,  sense,  wit,  strength,  speeeh,  but 
God?'* 

It  is  no  less  a  wonder  that  a  little  infimt  can  live  so  kmg  in  a  dark  sink, 
in  the  midst  of  filth  without  breathing ;  and  the  eduction  of  it  out  of  the 
womb  is  no  less  a  wonder  than  the  forming,  increase,  nourishment  of  it  in 
that  cell ;  a  wonder  that  the  lifi»  of  the  infimt  is  not  the  death  oi  the 
mother,  or  the  life  of  the  mother  the  death  of  the  infant.    This  little  erea* 

m  Sarm.  Greek  in  the  Temple,  p.  67. 
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tore,  when  it  springs  up  from  snch  small  beginnings  by  the  power  of  God, 
grows  np  to  be  one  of  the  lords  of  the  world,  to  have  dominion  over  the 
ereetores,  and  propagates  its  kind  in  the  same  manner.  All  this  is  nn« 
aeoonntable  withoin  hamg  xeoomrse  to  the  power  of  Qod  in  the  goTsmment 
of  the  oraataxea. 

And  to  add  to  this  wonder,  consider  also  what  mnltitades  of  formations 
and  births  there  ai«  at  one  time  all  Ofor  the  world,  in  every  part  of  which 
the  finger  of  God  is  at  work ;  and  it  will  speak  an  nnwearied  power.  It  ia 
admirable  in  one  man,  more  in  a  town  of  men;  still  more  in  a  greater  and 
larger  kingdom,  a  Taster  world.  There  is  a  birth  for  every  hoar  in  this 
city,  were  but  one  handled  and  sixty-eight  bom  in  a  wedL,  tiioagh  the 
weekly  bills  mention  more.  What  is  tUa  city  to  three  kingdoms,  what 
three  kingdoms  to  a  popabos  woild  9  Ekren*  thonaand  and  ei^^ty  will 
make  one  for  every  minnte  in  the  week ;  what  is  this  to  the  weekly  propa- 
gation in  all  the  nations  of  the  aniverse,  besides  the  generation  of  all  the 
Uving  creatores  in  that  space,  which  are  the  *  works  of  God's  fingers'  as 
weU  as  man?  What  will  be  the  resalt  ai  this  bat  the  notion  of  an  oncon- 
eeivable,  nnwearied  almightiness,  alway  active,  alway  operating? 

[8.]  It  a;ppeuB  in  the  motions  of  all  creatores.  All  things  'live  and 
move  in  him^'  Acta  xvii.  28,  by  the  same  power  that  creatores  have  their 
beings,  they  have  tilieir  motions.  They  have  not  only  a  being  by  his  power- 
fbl  command,  hot  they  have  their  minotely  motion  by  his  powerful  concor- 
rence.  Nothing  can  act  withont  the  almighty  inflnz  of  God,  no  more  than 
it  can  exist  without  the  creative  word  of  God.  It  is  trae  indeed  the  order- 
ing of  all  motions  to  his  holy  ends  is  an  act  of  wisdom,  hot  the  motion  itself 
whereby  those  ends  are  attained  is  a  work  of  his  power. 

Fintf  God  as  the  first  caose  hath  an  infloence  into  the  motions  of  all 
second  caoses.  As  all  the  wheels  in  a  clock  are  moved  in  their  different 
motions  by  the  force  and  strength  of  the  principal  and  primary  wheel,  if 
there  be  any  defect  in  that,  or  if  that  stand  still,  all  the  rest  languish  and 
stand  still  the  same  moment.  All  creatores  are  his  instnunents,  his 
engines,  and  have  no  spirit  bat  what  he  gives  and  what  he  assists.  What- 
soever natore  works,  God  works  in  natore ;  natore  is  the  instroment,  God 
is  the  sapporter,  director,  mover  of  natore ;  that  what  the  prophet  saith 
in  another  ease  may  be  the  langoage  of  oniversal  natore,  'Lord,  thoo 
hast  wrooght  all  onr  works  in  as,'  Isa.  xxvi.  12.  They  are  our  works  sob* 
jectively,  efficiently,  as  second  caoses;  Qod*$  worka  originally,  conoorrently. 
The  son  moved  not  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  for  the  space  of  many  boors  in 
the  time  of  Joshoa,  chap.  x.  18 ;  nor  did  the  fire  exercise  its  consoming 
qoAlity  upon  the  three  diildren  in  Nebachadnezsar's  fomace,  Dan.  ill.  25. 
He  withdrew  not  his  sopporting  power  from  their  being,  for  then  they  had 
Tanished;  but  his  inflnencing  power  from  their  qoalities,  whereby  their 
motion  ceased,  till  he  retomed  his  infloential  ooncorrence  to  them ;  which 
evidenceth,  that  without  a  perpetoal  derivation  of  divine  power  the  son 
conld  not  ron  one  stride  or  inch  of  its  race,  nor  the  fire  devoor  one  grain  of 
lig^t  chaff  or  an  inch  of  straw.  Nothing  withoot  liis  sustaining  power  can 
continue  in  being,  nothing  withoot  his  co-working  power  can  exercise  one 
mite  of  those  qoalities  it  is  possessed  of.  All  creatores  are  wound  up  by  him» 
and  his  hand  is  constantly  upon  them,  to  keep  them  in  perpetoal  motion. 

Seeondly,  Consider  the  variety  of  motions  in  a  single  creature.  How 
many  motions  are  there  in  the  vital  parts  of  a  man,  or  in  any  other  animal 
which  a  man  knows  not,  and  is  unable  to  number  ?  The  renewed  motion 
of  the  lungs,  the  tyttolei  and  diaUoln  of  the  hearti  the  contractions  and 

♦  'Ten.'— JCn. 
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dilatations  of  the  heart,  whereby  it  spoats  oat  and  takes  in  blood,  the  power 
of  concoction  in  the  stomach,  the  motion  of  the  Uood  in  the  Teins,  &c.,  all 
which  were  not  only  settled  by  the  powerful  hand  of  Qod,  bat  are  upheld 
by  the  same,  preserved  and  inflaeneed  in  every  distinct  motion  by  that  power 
that  stamped  them  with  that  nature.  To  every  one  of  those  there  is  not 
only  the  sustaining  power  of  God  holding  up  their  natures,  but  the  motive 
power  of  Gcd  concurring  to  every  motion ;  for,  if  we  move  in  him  as  well 
as  we  live  in  him,  then  every  particle  of  our  motion  is  exerdsed  by  his 
concurring  power,  as  well  as  every  moment  of  our  life  supported  by  his 
preserving  power.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  is  there  in  the  whole 
world,  in  universal  nature,  to  all  which  God  concurs,  all  which  he  conducts, 
even  the  motions  of  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  greatest  creatures,  which 
demonstrate  the  indefatigable  power  of  the  governor.  It  is  an  infinite  power 
which  doth  act  in  so  many  varieties,  whereby  the  soul  fonns  every  thought, 
the  tongue  speaks  every  word,  the  body  exerts  every  actum.  What  an  in- 
finite power  is  that  which  presides  over  the  birth  of  all  things,  concurs 
with  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  the  tree,  rivers  on  the  earth,  clouds  in  the 
air,  every  drop  of  rain,  fleece  of  snow,  crack  of  thunder  ?  Not  the  least 
motion  in  the  world,  but  is  under  an  actual  influence  of  this  almighty  mover. 

And  lest  any  should  scruple  the  concurrence  of  God  to  so  many  varieties 
of  the  creatures*  motion  as  a  thing  utterly|inconceivable,  let  them  consider  the 
sun,  a  natural  image  and  shadow  of  the  perfections  of  God.  Doth  not  the 
power  of  that  finite  creature  extend  itself  to  various  objects  at  the  same 
moment  of  time  ?  How  many  insests  doth  it  animate,  as  flies,  &c.,  at  the 
same  moment  throughout  the  world !  How  many  several  plants  doth  it 
erect  at  its  appearance  in  the  spring,  whose  roots  lay  mourning  in  the  earth 
all  the  foregoing  winter !  What  multitudes  of  spires  of  grass,  and  nobler 
flowers,  doth  it  midwife  in  the  same  hour  1  It  warms  Uie  air,  melts  the 
blood,  cherishes  living  creatures  of  various  kinds  in  distinct  places,  without 
tiring ;  and  shall  the  God  of  this  sun  be  less  than  his  creature  ? 

Thirdly f  And  since  I  speak  of  the  sun,  consider  the  power  of  God  in  the 
motion  of  it.  The  vastness  of  the  sun  is  computed  to  be  at  the  least  166 
times  bigger  than  the  earth,*  and  its  distance  from  the  earth  some  tell  us  to 
be  about  four  millions  of  miles,t  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  whirled  about 
the  world  with  that  swiftness,  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour  it  runs  a  million 
of  miles,  which  is  as  much  as  if  it  should  move  round  about  the  surfisuse  of 
the  earth  fifty  times  in  one  hour,  which  vastness  exceeds  the  swiftness  of  a 
bullet  shot  out  of  a  cannon,  which  is  computed  to  fly  not  above  three  miles 
in  a  minute,  so  that  the  sun  runs  further  in  one  hour*s  space,  than  a  bullet 
can  in  five  thousand  if  it  were  kept  in  motion  ;  so  that  if  it  were  near  the 
earth,  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  would  shatter  the  whole  firame  of  the 
world,  and  dash  it  in  pieces :  so  that  the  psalmist  may  well  say :  '  It  runs  a 
race  like  a  strong  man,'  Ps.  xix.  6.  What  an  incomprehensible  power  is 
that  which  hath  communicated  such  a  strength  and  swiftness  to  the  sun, 
and  doth  daily  influence  its  motion,  especially  since  after  all  those  years  of 
its  motion,  wherein  one  would  think  it  should  have  spent  itself,  we  behold 
it  every  day  as  vigorous  as  Adam  did  in  paradise,  without  limping,  without 
shattering  itself,  or  losing  any  thing  of  its  natural  spirits  in  its  unwearied 
motion.  How  great  must  that  power  be,  which  hath  kept  this  great  body 
so  entire,  and  thus  swiftly  moves  it  every  day  1 

Is  it  not  now  an  argument  of  omnipotency  to  keep  all  the  strings  of  nature 

*  A  Lapide,  in  i.  cap.  Gen.  16.      Lessius,  de  perfect  divin.  p.  90,  91.    Leesius,  de 
Froviden.  p.  688.    Voss.  de  Idol,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. 
t  In  reality  nearly  96,000,000.«-£d. 
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in  tone ;  to  wind  them  np  to  a  dne  piteh  for  the  harmony  he  intended  by 
them ;  to  keep  things  that  are  contrary  from  that  confusion  they  would 
naturally  IjeUI  into ;  to  prevent  those  jarrings  which  would  naturally  result 
from  their  yarious  and  snarling  qualities ;  to  preserve  every  being  in  its 
true  nature ;  to  propagate  evexy  kind  of  creature ;  order  all  the  operations, 
even  the  meanest  of  them,  when  there  are  such  innumerable  varieties  ? 

But  let  us  consider,  that  this  power  of  preserving  things  in  their  station 
and  motion,  and  the  renewing  of  them,  is  more  stupendous  than  that  which 
we  commonly  call  miraculous. 

We  call  those  miracles  which  are  wrought  out  of  the  track  of  nature,  and 
contrary  to  the  usual  stream  and  current  of  it,  which  men  wonder  at,  because 
they  seldom  see  them  and  hear  of  thdtai,  as  things  rarely  brought  forth  in  the 
world,  when,  the  truth  is,  there  is  more  of  power  expressed  in  the  ordinary 
station  and  motion  of  natural  causes,  than  in  those  extraordinary  exertings  of 
power.  Is  not  more  power  signalised  in  that  whirling  motion  of  the  sun  every 
hour  for  so  many  ages,  than  in  the  suspending  of  its  motion  one  day,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Joshua  ?  That  fire  should  continually  ravage  and  consume, 
and  greedily  swallow  up  every  thing  that  is  offered  to  it,  seems  to  be  the 
effect  of  as  admirable  a  power  as  the  stopping  of  its  appetite  a  few  moments, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  three  children.  Is  not  the  rising  of  some  small  seeds  from 
the  ground,  with  a  multiplication  of  their  numerous  posterity,  an  effect  of 
as  great  a  power  as  our  Saviour's  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few  loaves 
by  a  secret  augmentation  of  them  ?^  Is  not  the  chemical  producing  so 
pleasant  and  delicious  a  fruit  as  the  grape  from  a  diy  earth,  insipid  rain,  and 
a  sour  vine,  as  admirable  a  token  of  divine  power  as  our  Saviour's  turn- 
ing water  into  wine  ?  Is  not  the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  application  of  a 
simple  inconsiderable  weed,  or  a  slight  infusion,  as  wonderful  in  itself  as  the 
cure  of  it  by  a  powerfol  word  ?  What  if  it  be  naturally  designed  to  heal ; 
what  is  that  nature,  who  gave  that  nature,  who  maintains  that  nature,  who 
oonduots  it,  co-operates  with  it  ?  Doth  it  work  of  itself,  and  by  its  own 
strength  ?  Why  not  then  equally  in  all,  in  one  as  well  as  another  ?  Miracles 
indeed  affect  more,  because  they  testify  the  immediate  operation  of  God 
without  the  concurrence  of  second  causes ;  not  that  there  is  more  of  the 
power  of  God  shining  in  them  than  in  the  other. 

(2.)  This  power  is  evident  in  moral  govenmient. 

[1.]  In  the  restraint  of  the  malicious  nature  of  the  devil.  Since  Satan 
hath  the  power  of  an  angel  and  the  malice  of  a  devil,  what  safety  would  there 
be  for  our  persons  from  destruction,  what  security  for  our  goods  from  rifling 
by  this  invincible,  potent,  and  envious  spirit,  if  his  power  were  not  restrained 
and  his  malice  curbed  by  one  more  mighty  than  himself?  How  much  doth 
he  envy  God  the  glory  of  his  creation,  and  man  the  use  and  benefit  of  it? 
How  desirous  would  he  be  in  regard  of  his  passion,  how  able  in  regard  of 
his  strength  and  subtilty,  to  overthrow  or  infect  all  worship  but  what  was 
directed  to  himself;  to.  manage  all  things  according  to  hie  lusts,  turn  all 
things  topsy-turvy,  plague  the  world,  bum  cities,  houses,  plunder  us  of  the 
supports  of  nature,  waste  kingdoms,  &c.,  if  he  were  not  held  in  a  chain  as 
a  ravenous  lion,  or  a  furious  wild  horse,  by  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world  ?  What  remedy  could  be  used  by  man  against  the  activity  of  this 
unseen  and  swift  spirit  ?  The  world  could  not  subsist  under  his  malice : 
ho  would  practise  the  same  things  upon  all,  as  he  did  upon  Job,  when  he 
had  got  leave  from  his  governor ;  turn  the  swords  of  men  into  one  another's 
bowels ;  send  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  cattle 
intended  for  the  use  of  man ;  raise  winds  to  shake  and  tear  our  houses  upon 

*  JFancher,  rax  Act.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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oar  beads ;  danb  oar  bodies  witb  soabe  and  boi]a»  and  bt  aU  the  bumonni 
in  oar  blood  loose  npon  as.  He  that  envied  Adam  in  paradise,  d^kh  envy 
as  the  pleasure  of  ezyojing  its  outworks ;  if  we  were  not  destroyed  by  inm* 
we  shoold  live  in  a  continued  vexation  by  spectres  and  apparitions,  affirigfat* 
ing  sounds  and  noise,  as  some  think  the  Egyptians  did  in  that  tbree  days' 
dtf  kness.  He  would  be  alway  *  winnowing  *  us,  as  he  desired  to  winnow 
Peter,  Luke  xxii.  81.  Bat  God  overmasters  his  strength,  that  he  eaimot 
move  a  hair's-breadth  beyond  his  tether ;  not  only  he  is  unable  to  toooh  aa 
npright  Job,  bat  to  lay  his  fingers  upon  one  of  the  unbelioving  (Jadarenea* 
forbidden  and  filthy  swine  without  speeial  licenee,  MaL  viii.  81.  When 
he  is  cast  out  of  one  place,  he  *  walks  through  dry  places  seeking  rest,' 
Luke  ii.  24,  new  objecto  for  his  malicious  designs, '  but  finding  none,*  till 
God  lets  loose  the  reins  upon  him  for  a  new  em^yment.  Though  Satan's 
power  be  greats  yet  God  suffors  him  not  to  tempt  as  nmch  as  his  diabolioai 
appetite  would,  but  as  much  as  divine  wisdom  thinks  fit,  and  the  divine 
power  tempers  the  other's  active  malice  and  gives  the  creature  vietoiy,  where 
the  enemy  intended  spoil  and  captivity.  How  much  stronger  is  God  than 
all  the  legions  of  hell,  as  he  that  holds  a  strong  man  from  effecting  his  pur- 
pose testifies  more  ability  than  his  adversaryi  Luke  zL  2.  Howdothha 
lock  him  up  for  a  thousand  years  in  a  poimd  yAdch,  he  cannot  leap  over, 
Bev.  xz.  2 ;  and  this  restraint  is  wrought  partly  by  blinding  the  devil  in  his 
designs,  partly  by  denying  him  concourse  to  his  motion,  as  he  hindered 
the  active  quality  oi  the  fire  upon  the  three  children,  by  withdrawiag  his 
power,  which  was  necessary  to  the  motion  of  it;  and  his  power  is  as  necessary 
for  the  motion  of  the  devil  as  for  that  of  any  other  oreatare.  Sometimes 
he  makes  him  to  confesss  him  against  his  own  interest,  as  ApoUo's  oraele 
confessed.!  And  though>  when  tilie  devil  was  cast  out  of  the  possessed 
person,  he  publicly  owned  C^irist  to  be  *  the  holy  one  of  God,'  Mark  i.  24, 
to  render  him  suspected  by  the  people  of  having  commeroe  with  the  unclean 
spirits,  yet  this  he  could  not  do  without  the  leave  and  permission  of  God, 
that  the  power  of  Christ  in  stopping  his  moutii  and  imposing  sQence  upon 
him  might  be  evidenced,  and  that  it  reaches  to  the  gates  of  heU  as  well  as  to 
the  quieting  of  winds  and  waves.  This  is  a  part  of  the  strength  as  well  as 
the  wisdom  of  God,  that '  the  deceived  end  the  deceiver  are  his,'  Job  xiL 
16 :  wisdom  to  defeat,  and  power  to  over-ruie  his  most  aoalioious  designs 
to  his  own  glory. 

[2.]  In  the  restraint  of  the  natural  conmption  of  men.  Since  the  impetus 
of  original  corruptioas  in  the  blood  conveyed  down  from  Adam  to  the  veins 
of  all  his  posterity,  and  universally  difiused  in  all  mankind,  what  wreck  and 
havoc  would  it  make  in  the  world,  if  it  were  not  suppressed  by  this  divine 
power,  which  presides  over  the  hearts  of  men  I  Man  is  so  wretched  by 
ziatnre,  that  nothing  but  what  is  vile  and  pernicious  can  drc^  ftom  him. 
Man  '  drinks  iniquity  like  water,'  Job  zv.  16,  being  by  nature  abominablo 
and  filthy.  He  greedily  swaUows  all  matter  for  iniquity,  everything  suitable 
to  the  mire  and  poison  in  his  nature,  and  would  sprout  it  out  with  all  fteroe- 
ness  and  insolence.  God  himself  gives  us  the  description  of  man's  naturei 
Gen.  vi.  5,  that  he  hath  not  one  good  imagination  f^  any  time.  And  tha 
apostle  from  the  psahnist  dilates  and  eomments  upon  it.  Bom.  iii.  10,  to. : 
*  There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one ;  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  aad 
bitterness,  their  foet  are  swift  to  shed  blood,'  to.  This  c<nniption  is  equal 
to  all,  natural  to  all ;  it  is  not  more  poisonous  or  more  fierce  in  one  man 
than  in  another.  The  root  of  aU  men  is  the  same  ;  all  the  brinches  there* 
fore  do  equally  possess  the  villanous  natnre  of  the  rook  No  dhiid  of  Adaoa 
t  GsteroB  daos  aSriot  smo,  to.^^^-Orv*.  Vecit.  reL  lib.  iv. 
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em  by  natonl  deioent  be  better  than  Adam.  How  fruitfol  would  this 
loalhBome  lake  be  in  all  kind  of  ateamff  I  What  nnbridled  licentioQsnesa 
and  beadatroBg  fary  would  trioinph  in  the  world,  if' the  power  of  Cknl  did 
not  interpose  itself  to  look  down  the  flood-gates  of  it  ?  What  rooting  np 
fg  homan  society  would  there  be  ;  how  would  the  world  be  drench^  in 
blood,  the  numb^  of  malefactors'  be  greater  than  that  of  apinrehenders  and 
pnnishers  1  How  would  the  prints  of  natural  laws  be  razed  out  of  the  heart, 
if  Qod  should  leave  human  nature  to  itself  1  Who  can  read  the  first  chapter 
to  the  Romans^  yerses  24-29,  without  acknowledging  this  truth,  where  there  is 
a  catalogue  of  those  villanies  which  followed  upon  God's  pulling  up  the 
sluices  and  letting  the  malignity  of  their  inward  corruptioo  have  its  natural 
course  ?  If  God  did  not  hold  back  the  fury  of  man,  his  garden  would  be 
OTsr-mn,  his  vine  rooted  up,  the  inclinations  of  men  would  hurry  them  to 
the  worst  of  wickedness.  How  great  is  that  power  that  curbs,  bridles,  or 
ebanges  as  many  headstrong  horses  at  once  and  every  minute,  as  there  are 
sons  of  Adam  upon  the  earth  I  *  The  floods  lift  up  their  waves ;  the  Lord 
on  hi^  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  tiian  tiie  mighty 
waves  of  the  sea,'  PsaL  zdii.  8,  4,  that  doth  hush  and  pen  in  the  tnrb&nt 
passions  of  men. 

[8.]  In  the  ordering  and  framing  the  hearts  of  men  to  his  own  ends; 
That  must  be  an  omnipotent  hand  that  grasps  and  contains  the  hearts  of 
aU  men,  the  heart  of  the  meanest  perscm  as  well  as  of  the  most  towering 
angel,  and  turns  them  as  he  pleases,  and  makes  them,  sometime  ignorantly, 
sometime  knowingly,  concur  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 
When  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  numerous,  their  thoughts  so  various  and 
different  from  one  another,  yet  he  hath  a  key  to  those  millions  of  hearts,  and 
with  infinite  power,!guided  by  as  infinite  wisdom,  he  draws  them  into  what 
ehannels  he  pleases  for  the  gaining  his  own  ends.  Though  the  Jews  had 
embrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  their  rage  was  yet 
reeking  hot  against  his  followers,  God  bridled  their  fury  in  the  church's 
infimcy  till  it  had  got  some  strength,  and  cast  a  terror  upon  them  by  the 
wonders  wrought  by  the  apostles :  Acts  ii.  48,  *  And  fear  came  upon  every 
aonl,  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles.'  Was  there 
not  the  same  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  works  our  Saviour  wrou^t,  to 
point  t^em  to  the  finger  of  God  and  calm  their  rage  ?  Yet  did  not  the 
power  of  God  work  upon  their  passions  in  those  miracles,  nor  stop  the 
impetuousness  of  the  corruption  resident  in  their  hearts.  Yet  now  those 
who  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Son  of  God  and  nail  him  to  the  cross, 
are  frighted  at  the  appearance  of  twelve  unarmed  apostles,  as  the  sea 
seems  to  be  afinaid  when  it  approachetii  the  bounds  of  the  fdeble  sand. 
How  did  God  bend  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Israelites,  and  turn 
them  to  that  point  as  to  lend  their  most  costly  vessels,  their  precious 
jewels  and  rich  garments,  to  supply  those  whom  ttiey  had  just  before  tyran^ 
mcaUy  loaded  with  chains !  Ezod.  iiL  21,  22.  When  a  great  part  of 
an  army  came  upon  Jehoshi^hat  to  despatch  him  into  another  world,  how 
doth  God  in  a  trice  touch  their  hearts,  and  move  them  by  a  secret  instinct 
at  once  to  '  depart  from  him  t'  1  Chron.  zviii.  81,  as  if  you  should  see  a 
numerous  sight  of  birds  in  a  moment  turn  wlbg  another  way  by  a  sudden 
and  joint  consent.  When  he  gave  Saul  a  kingdom,  he  gave  him  a  spirit  fit 
for  government,  and  *  gave  him  another  heart,'  1  Sam.  z.  9,  and  brought 
the  people  to  submit  to  his  yoke,  who  a  little  before  wandered  about  the 
land  xtpan  no  nobler  employment  than  the  seeking  of  asses.  It  is  no  small 
remark  of  the  power  of  God  to  make  a  number  of  strong  and  discontented 
persons,  and  desirous  enough  of  liberty,  to  bend  their  necks- under  the  yoke 
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of  government,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  one,  and  that  of  their  own 
nature,  often  weaker  and  unwiser  than  the  most  of  them,  and  many  times 
an  oppressor  and  invdder  of  their  rights,  Upon  this  aecount  David  calk 
God  his  fortress,  tower,  shield,  Ps.  cxliv.  2,  all  terms  of  strength  in 
subduing  the  people  under  him.  It  is  the  mi^^ty  hand  of  G-od  that  links 
princes  and  people  together  in  the  bands  of  government.  The  same  hand 
that  assuageth  the  waves  of  the  sea,  suppresseth  the  tumults  of  the  people. 

(8.)  It  appears  in  his  gracious  and  judicial  government. 

[1.]  In  his  gracious  government.  In  the  deliverance  of  his  church :  he 
is  the  '  strengUi  of  Israel,*  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  and  hath  protected  his  little  flock 
in  the  midst  of  wolves,  and  maintained  their  standing  when  the  strongest 
kingdoms  have  sunk,  and  the  best  jointed  states  have  been  broken  in  pieces ; 
when  judgments  have  ravaged  countries  and  torn  up  the  mighty,  as  a  tem- 
pestuous wind  hath  often  done  the  tallest  trees,  wluch  seemed  to  threaten 
heaven  with  their  tops,  and  dare  the  storm  with  the  depth  of  their  roots, 
when  yet  the  vine  and  rose-bushes  have  stood  firm,  and  been  seen  in  their 
beauty  next  morning.  The  state  of  the  church  hath  outlived  the  most 
flourishing  monarchies,  when  there  hath  been  a  mighty  knot  of  adversaries 
against  her ;  when  the  bulls  of  Bashan  have  pushed  her,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  the  dragon  have  sharpened  their  weapons  and  edged  their  malice ;  when 
the  voice  was  strong,  and  the  hopes  high  to  raze  her  foundation  even  with 
the  ground ;  when  hell  hath  roared ;  when  the  wit  of  the  world  hath  con- 
trived, and  the  strength  of  the  world  hath  attempted  her  ruin ;  when  decrees 
have  been  passed  against  her,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  armed  for  the 
execution  of  them ;  when  her  friends  have  drooped  and  skulked  in  comers ; 
when  there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  hand  to  assist,  help  hath  come  from 
heaven ;  her  enemies  have  been  defeated,  kings  have  brought  gifts  to  her 
and  reared  her ;  tears  have  been  wiped  oS  her  cheeks,  and  her  very  enemies, 
by  an  unseen  power,  have  been  forced  to  court  her,  whom  before  tiiey  would 
have  devoured  quick.  The  devil  and  his  armies  have  sneaked  into  their 
den,  and  the  church  hath  triumphed  when  she  hath  been  upon  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  Thus  did  God  send  a  mighty  angel  to  be  the  executioner  of  Sen- 
nacherib*s  army,  and  the  protector  of  Jerusalem,  who  run  his  sword  into  the 
hearts  of  eighty  thousand,  when  they  were  ready  to  swallow  up  his  beloved 
city,  2  Kings  xix.  85.  ^ 

When  the  knife  was  at  the  throats  of  the  Jews  in  Shushan,  by  a  powerful 
hand  it  was  turned  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies,  Esther  viii.  With 
what  outstretched  arm  were  the  Israelites  freed  from  the  Egyptian  yoke  ? 
Deut.  iv.  84.  When  Pharaoh  had  mustered  a  great  army  to  pursue  them» 
assisted  with  six  hundred  chariots  of  vrar,  the  Bed  Sea  obstructed  their  pas- 
sage before,  and  an  enraged  enemy  trod  on  their  rear ;  when  the  fearful 
Isnielites  despaired  of  deliverance,  and  the  insolent  Egyptian  assured  himself 
of  his  revenge,  God  stretches  out  his  irresistible  arm  to  defeat  the  enemy 
and  assist  his  people ;  he  strikes  down  the  wolves,  and  preserves  the  flock. 
God  restrained  the  Egyptian  enmity  against  the  Israelites  till  they  were  at 
the  brink  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  then  lets  them  follow  their  humour  and  pur- 
sue the  fugitives,  that  his  power  might  more  gloriously  shine  forth  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  one  and  the  destruction  of  tiie  other.  God  might  have 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  those  kings  that  had  remembered 
the  good  service  of  Joseph  to  their  country,  but  he  leaves  them  till  the  reign 
of  a  cruel  tyrant,  suflers  them  to  be  slaves,  that  they  might  by  his  sole  power 
be  conquerors,  which  had  had  no  appearance  had  there  been  a  willing  dis- 
mission of  them  at  the  first  summons :  Exod.  ix.  16,  '  In  very  deed,  for  thia 
oause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  my  power,  and  that  my  name  might 
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be  declared  throoghoni  aU  the  earth.'  I  have  permitted  thee  to  rise  up 
against  my  people,  and  keep  them  in  captivity,  that  thou  mightest  be  an 
occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  my  power  in  their  rescue ;  and  whilst  thoa 
art  obstinate  to  enslave  them,  I  will  stretch  oat  my  arm  to  deliver  them,  and 
make  my  name  famons  among  the.  G^tiles,  in  the  wreck  of  thee  and  thy 
host  in  the  Bed  Sea*  The  deliverance  of  the  ehnrch  hath  not  been  in  one 
age  or  in  one  part  of  the  world,  bnt  God  hath  signalized  his  power  in  all 
kingdoms  where  she  hath  had  a  footing.  As  he  hath  gnided  her  in  all  places 
by  one  role,  animated  her  by  one  spirit,  so  he  hath  protected  her  by  the 
same  arm  of  power. 

When  the  Boman  emperors  banded  all  their  force  against  her  for  about 
three  hondred  years,  they  were  farther  from  effecting  her  rain  at  the  end 
than  when  they  first  attempted  it :  the  church  grew  under  their  sword,  and 
was  hatched  under  the  wings  of  the  Boman  eagle,  which  were  spread  to 
destroy  her.  The  ark  was  elevated  by  the  deluge,  and  the  waters  of  the 
devil,  poured  out  to  drown  her,  did  but  slime  the  esMi  for  a  new  increase  of 
her.  She  hath  sometime  been  beaten  down,  and,  like  Lazarus,  hath  seemed 
to  lie  in  the  grave  for  some  days,  that  the  power  of  God  might  be  more 
visible  in  her  sudden  resurrection,  and  lifting  up  her  head  above  the  throne 
of  her  persecutors. 

[2.]  In  his  judicial  proceedings.  The  deluge  was  no  small  testimony  of 
his  power,  in  opening  ihe  cisterns  of  heaven,  and  pulling  up  the  sluices  of 
the  sea.  He  doth  but  call  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  they  '  pour  them-' 
selves  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,'  Amos  iz.  6.  In  forty  days'  time,  the 
waters  overtopped  the  highest  mountains  fifteen  cubits.  Gen.  vii.  17, 19,  20 ; 
and  by  the  same  power  he  afterwards  reduced  the  sea  to  its  proper  channel, 
as  a  roaring  lion  into  its  den.  A  shower  of  fire  from  heaven  upon  Sodom 
and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  was  a  signal  display  of  his  power,  either  in 
creating  it  on  the  sudden  for  the  execution  of  his  righteous  sentence,  or 
sending  down  the  element  of  fire,  contrary  to  its  nature  (which  a&ots  ascent), 
for  the  punishment  of  rebels  against  the  light  of  nature.  * 

How  often  hath  he  ruined  the  most  flourishing  monarchies,  led  princes 
away  spoiled,  and  overthrown  the  mighty,  which  Job  makes  .an  argument 
of  his  strength.  Job  zii.  18,  14.  Troops  of  unknown  people,  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  broke  the  Bomans,  a  warlike  people,  and  hurled  down  all  before 
them.  They  could  not  have  had  the  thought  to  succeed  in  such  an  attempt, 
unless  God  had  given  them  strength  and  motion  for  the  executing  his  judi- 
cial vengeance  upon  the  people  of  his  wrath. 

How  did  he  evidence  his  power  by  daubing  the  throne  of  Pharaoh,  and 
his  chamber  of  presence,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  his  subjects,  with  the  slime 
of  frogs;  taming  their  waters  into  blood,  and  their  dost  into  biting 
lice,  Exod.  vii.  20,  viii.  8;  raising  his  militia  of  locusts  against  them; 
causing  a  three  days'  darkness  without  stopping  the  motion  of  the  sun ; 
tftVing  off  their  first-bom,  the  excellency  of  their  strength,  in  a  night,  by  the 
stroke  of  the  angel's  sword  i  He  takes  off  the  chariot  wheels  of  Pharaoh, 
and  presents  him  with  a  destraction  where  he  expected  a  victory ;  brings 
those  waves  over  the  heads  of  him  and  his  host,  which  stood  firm  as  marble 
walls  fi)r  the  safety  of  his  people.  The  sea  is  made  to  swallow  them  up, 
that  durst  not  by  the  order  of  tiieir  governor  touch  the  Israelites.  It  only 
sprinkled  the  one  as  a  type  of  baptism,  and  drowned  the  other  as  an  image 
of  hell.  Thus  he  made  it  both  a  deliverer  and  a  revenger,  the  instrument 
of  an  offensive  and  defensive  war.  *  He  brings  princes  to  nothing,  and 
makes  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity,'  Isa.  xl.  28,  24.  Great  monarohs 
have  by  thu  power  been  hurled  from  their  thrones,  and  their  sceptres  (like 
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Yeniee  glasses)  broken  before  4heir  fiiees,  and  they  been  advaneed  that 
have  bad  the  least  hopes  of  grandeur.  He  hath  plneked  np  eedars  by  the 
roots,  lopped  off  the  branches,  and  set  a  shmb  to  j^w  op  in  the  plaee ;  dis* 
solved  rodcs,  and  e8ta{>Ii8hed  babbles :  Lnke  i.  52,  vHe  hath  shewed  strength 
with  his  arm :  he  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  tlMir 
hearts.  He  hath  pat  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalted  them  of 
low  degree. 

And  these  things  he  doth  magnify  his  power  in. 

Firsts  By  ordering  the  natare  of  ereatares  as  he  pleases ;  by  restnining 
their  force,  or  gnidixig  their  motions.    The  restraint  of  the  deetraetive  qoali* 
ties  of  the  ereatares  argaes  as  great  a  power  as  the  ohaage  of  their  natare, 
yea,  and  a  greater.    The  qoalities  of  ereatares  may  be  ehanged  by  art  and 
compositi<m,  as  in  the  preparing  of  medicines ;  bat  what  bat  a  divine  power 
could  restrain  the  operation  of  the  fire  from  the  three  children,  whOe  it  re* 
tained  its  heat  and  baming  quality  in  Nebaehadnenar's  ftuniace  ?     The 
operation  was  oarbed  while  its  natare  was  pmserved.    All  ereatares  are 
called  his  host,  because  he  marshals  and  ranks  them  as  an  army  to  serve  his 
porposes :  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  is  ready  to  &voar  men  when  God 
orders  it,  and  ready  to  punish  men  when  (rod  commissions  it.    He  gave  the 
Bed  Sea  but  a  check,  and  it  obeyed  his  voice :  Ps.  cvi.  9,  *  He  rehired  the 
Bed  Sea  also,  and  it  was  dried  up ;'  the  motion  of  it  ceased,  and  the  watera 
of  it  were  ranged  as  defensive  walls,  to  secure  the  march  of  Ids  people ;  and, 
at  the  motion  of  the  hand  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  sea  re- 
covered its  violence,  and  the  walls  that  were  framed  came  tombling  down 
upon  the  Egyptians*  heads,  Ezod.  xIt.  27.    The  Creator  of  nature  is  not 
led  by  the  necessity  of  nature ;  he  that  settled  the  order  of  nature  can 
change  or  restrain  tiie  order  of  natare  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure. 
The  most  necessary  and  useful  creatures  he  can  use  as  instruments  of  his 
vengeance.    Water  is  necessary  to  cleanse,  and  by  that  he  can  defiM»  a 
world ;  fire  is  necessary  to  warm,  and  by  that  he  can  bum  a  Sodom.    IVom 
the  water  he  formed  the  fowl,  Gen.  L  21,  and  by  that  he  dissolves  them  in 
the  deluge ;  fire  or  heat  is  neoessary  to  the  genentian  of  creatures,  and  by 
that  he  ruins  the  cities  of  the  plain.    He  orden  all  as  he  pleases,  to  per* 
form  eveiy  tittle  sndpunctiUo  of  his  purpose.    The  sea  observed  him  so 
exactly  tluit  it  drowned  not  one  Israelite,  nor  saved  one  Egyptian:  Ps. 
cvi.  11,  '  There  was  not  one  of  them  left.'    And  to  perfect  the  Zsracdites' 
deliverance,  he  followed  them  with  testimonies  of  his  power  above  the 
strength  of  nature :  when  they  wanted  drink,  h»  orden  Moses  to  strike  a 
rook,  and  the  rock  spouts  a  river,  and  a  dumnel  is  formed  for  it  to  attend 
them  in  their  journey;  when  they  wanted  bread,  he  dressed  manna  for  them  in 
the  heavens,  and  sent  it  to  their  tables  in  the  desert;  when  he  would  de- 
clare his  strength,  he  calls  to  the  heavens  to  pour  down  righteousness,  and 
to  the  earth  to  bring  forth  salvation,  Isa.  zlv.  8.    Though  God  had  created 
righteousness  or  deliverance  for  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  yet  he  calls  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  to  be  assistant  to  the  design  of  Oyras,  whom  he  had 
raised  for  that  purpose,  as  he  speaks  in  the  be^^nning  of  the  ehapter,  var. 
1-4.    Aa  God  created  man  for  a  supsraatotal  end,  and  ail  creatures  for 
man  as  their  immediate  end,  so  he  makes  them^  aeoording  to  opportunitias, 
Buhservientto  that  supematnxal  end  of  man,  for  which  he  created  them.  He 
that  spans  the  heavens  with  his  fist  can  shoot  all  creatoress  like  an  arrow, 
to  hit  wiiat  mark  he  pleaeeB ;  he  that  spread  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  a 
word,  and  can,  by  a  word,  fold  them  up  more  easily  than  a-  man  can  a  gar* 
ment,  Heb.  i.  12,  can  order  the  streams  of  nature ;  cannot  he  work  without 
nature  as  wdl  as  with  it,  beyond  nature,  contrary  to  nature,  that  can  (as- it 
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vers)  Mip  nature  wiik  his  finger  into  thai  nothing  whenee  he  drew  it? 
Who  can  east  down  the  son  from  his  throne,  olap  the  distingoished  parts  of 
the  worid  together,  and  jnake  them  march  in  the  same  order  to  their  eon'* 
fusion  as  they  did  in  their  creation ;  who  can  jnmble  the  whole  frame  to- 
gether, and  hy  a  word  dissolye  the  pillars  o£the  world,  and  make  the  fabria 
lie  in  a  minons  heap. 

Secondly^  In  efTeeting  his  purposes  by  small  meant ;  in  making  use  of 
the  meanest  creatures.  As  the  power  of  God  is  seen  in  the  creation  of  the 
smallest  ereatoree,  and  assembling  so  many  perfections  ia  the  little  body  of 
an  insect,  as  an  ant  or  spider,  so  his  power  is  not  less  magnified  in  the  use 
he  makes  of  them.  As  he  magnifies  his  wisdom  by  using  ignorant  instru- 
ments, so  he  exalts  his  power  by  employing  weak  instruments  in  his  serrice. 
The  meanness  and  imperfection  of  the  matters  sets  off  the  excellency  of  the 
workman,  so  the  weakness  of  the  instrument  is  a  foil  to  the  power  of  the 
principal  agent.  When  God  hath  effected  things  by  means  in  the  Scripture,. 
he  hath  usually  brought  about  his  purposes  by  wei&  instruments. 

Moses,  a  fiigitive  from  Egypt,  sad  Aaron,  a  captive  in  it,  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Israelites*  deliveranee.  By  the  motion  of  Moses  his  rod,  he 
works  wonders  in  the  court  of  Ebaraoh,  and  summons  up  his  judgments 
against  him.  He  brought  down  Pharaoh's  stomach  for  a  while  by  a  squad- 
ron of  lice  and  locusts,  wherein  divine  power  was  more  seen  than  if  Moses 
had  brought  him  to  hb  own  articles  by  a  multitude  of  warlike  troops.  The  fsdl 
of  the  walk  of  Jericho,  by  the  sound  of  ram*s  horns,  Josh.  vi.  20,  was  a  more 
l^crious  character  of  God's  power,  than  if  Joshua  had  battered  it  down  with 
an  hundred  of  warlike  engines.  Thus  the  great  army  of  the  Midianites, 
which  lay  as  grasshoppers  upon  the  ground,  were  routed  by  Gideon  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  men  ;  and  Goliah,  a  giant,  laid  level  with  the  ground 
by  David,  a  stripling,  by  the  force  of  a  sling ;  a  thousand  Philistines  de- 
spatehed  out  of  the  world  by  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  in  the  hand  of  Samson* 
He  can  master  a  stout  nation  by  an  army  of  locusts,  and  render  the  teeth  of 
those  little  insects  as  destructive  as  the  teeth,  yea  the  strcmgest  teeth,  the 
dieek-teeth  of  a  great  lion,  Joel  i.  6,  7.  The  thunderbolt,  whioh  produceth 
sometimes  dreadfiil  efiects,  is  compacted  of  litHe  atoms  whieh  fly  in  the  air, 
small  vapours  drawn  up  by  the  sun,  and  mixed  with  other  sulphurous  matter 
and  putrefying  juice.  Nothing  is  so  weak,  but  his  strength  can  make  victori- 
ous ;  nothing  so  small,  but  by  his  power  he  can  accomplish  his  great  ends 
by  it ;  nothing  so  vile,  but  his  might  can  conduct  to  his  glory ;  and  no 
nation  so  mighty,  but  he  can  waste  and  enlseble  by  the  meanest  creatures. 
Gk)d  is  great  in  power  in  the  greatest  things,  and  not  little  in  the  smallest ; 
hoB  power  in  the  minutest  creatures,  whieh  he  uses  fi)r  his  service,  surmounts 
the  force  of  our  understanding. 

8.  The  power  of  God  appears  in  redemption.  As  our  Saviour  is  called 
the  wisdom  of  God,  so  he  is  called  the  power  of  God,  1  Cor.  i.  24.  The 
arm  of  power  was  lifted  up  as  high  as  the  designs  of  wisdom  were  laid  deep. 
As  this  way  of  redemption  could  not  be  contrived  but  by  an  infinite  wisdom, 
so  it  could  not  be  aecomplidied  but  by  an  infinite  power ;  none  but  God 
eould  shape  such  a  design,  and  none  but  God  could  effect  it.  The  divine 
power  in  temporal  deliverances  and  freedom  from  the  slavery  of  human  op- 
pressors veils  to  that  whieh  glitters  in  redemption^  whereby  the  devil  ia 
defeated  in  his  designs,  strippeid  of  his  spoils,  and  yoked  in  his  strength ; 
the  power  of  God  in  creation  requires  not  those  degrees  of  admiration,  as  in 
redemption.  In  creation,  the  world  was  erected  firom  nothing ;  as  there  was 
nothing  to  act,  so  there  was  nothing  to  oppose ;  no  victorious  devil  was  in 
thai  to  be  subdued,  no  thundering  law  to  be  silenced,  no  death  to  be  con^ 
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cperedf  no  tniugression  to  be  pardoned  and  rooted  out,  no  bell  to  be  shnt, 
no  ignominionB  death  upon  the  cross  to  be  snffined.  It  had  been  in  the  naiore 
of  tibe  thing  an  easier  thing  to  divine  power  to  byre  ereated  a  new  world, 
than  repaiied  a  broken  and  pnrxfied  a  polluted  one.  This  is  the  most  ad- 
mirable weak  that  ever  God  brought  forth  in  the  world,  greater  than  all  the 
marks  of  his  power  in  the  first  creation. 

And  this  will  appear, 

1.)  In  the  person  redeeming. 

2.  j  In  the  publication  and  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 

1 8.  j  In  the  application  of  redemption. 

[l.)  In  the  person  redeeming. 

[1.]  First,  In  his  conception. 

First,  He  was  eonceii«d  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin: 
Luke  i.  85,  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  oyershadow  thee  ;*  which  act  is  expressed  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  infinite  power  of  Gk)d,  and  it  expresses  the  snpematmral  manner  of  the 
forming  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and  signifies  not  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  issuing  itself  into  the  womb  of  the  virgin ;  for  the  angel  refers  it  to 
the  manner  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  producing  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  and  not  to  the  nature  assuming  that  humanity  into  union 
with  itself.  The  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  third  person  in  the  l^inity,  over- 
shadowed the  virgin,  and  by  a  creative  act  firaxned  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  united  it  to  the  divinity.  It  is  therefore  expressed  by  a  word  of 
the  same  import  with  that  used  Gen.  i.  2,  'The  Spirit  moved  upon 
the  fece  of  the  waters ;'  which  signifies  (as  it  were)  a  brooding  upon  the 
chaos,  shadowing  it  with  his  wings,  as  hens  sit  upon  their  eggs  to  form 
them  and  hatch  them  into  animals ;  or  else  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  doud 
which  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  when  the  gbzy  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xl.  84.  It  was  not  such  a  creative  act  as  we 
call  immediate,  which  is  a  production  out  of  nothing ;  but  a  mediate  crea- 
tion, such  as  God's  bringing  things  into  form  out  of  the  first  matter,  which 
had  nothing  but  an  obediential  or  passive  disposition  to  whatsoever  stamp 
the  powerful  wisdom  of  God  should  imprint  upon  it.  So  the  substance  of 
the  virgin  had  no  active,  but  only  a  passive  disposition  to  this  work.  The 
matter  of  the  body  was  earthy,  the  substance  of  the  virgin ;  the  forming  of 
it  was  heavenly,  the  Holy  Ghost  working  tipon  that  matter.  And  therefore 
when  it  is  said,  Mat.  i.  18,  that  *  she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  of  the 
substance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  matter  was  natural,  but  the  manner  of 
conceiving  was  in  a  supernatural  way,  above  the  methods  of  nature.  In 
reference  to  the  active  principle,  the  Redeemer  is  called  in  the  prophecy, 
Isa.  iv.  2,  '  the  Branch  of  the  Lord,'  in  regard  of  the  divine  hand  that 
planted  him ;  in  respect  to  the  passive  principle,  '  the  Fruit  of  the  earth,' 
in  regard  of  the  womb  that  bare  him,  and  therefore  said  to  be  '  made  of  a 
woman,'  Gfal.  iv.  4.  That  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  virgin  whereof  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  made,  was  refined  and  purified  from  corruption  by  the 
overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  skilful  workman  separates  the  dross 
from  the  gold.  Our  Saviour  is  therefore  caUed  '  that  holy  thing,'  Luke 
i«  85,  though  bom  of  the  virgin.  He  was  necessarily  some  way  to  descend 
firom  Adam.  God  indeed  might  have  created  his  body  out  of  nothing,  or 
have  formed  it  (as  he  did  Adam's)  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  but  had 
he  been  thus  extraordinarily  formed,  and  not  propagated  fit>m  Adam,  though 
he  had  been  a  man  like  one  of  us,  yet  he  would  not  have  been  of  kia  to  us, 
because  it  would  not  have  bben  a  nature  derived  fix>m  Adam»  the  common 
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pftrent  of  ns  all.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  an  affinity  with  us,  not  only 
that  he  shonld  haye  the  same  hnznan  natme,  bat  that  it  should  flow  from 
the  same  principle,  and  be  propi^ted  to  him.*  But  now,  by  this  way  of 
prodncmg  the  humanity  of  C^st  of  the  substance  of  the  virgin,  he  was  in 
Adam  (say  some)  corporeally,  but  not  seminaUy ;  of  the  substance  of  Adam, 
or  a  daughter  of  Adam,  but  not  of  the  seed  of  Adam.  And  so  he  is  of  the 
same  nature  that  had  sinned,  and  so  what  he  did  and  suffered  may  be  im* 
puted  to  us,  which,  had  he  been  created  as  Adam,  could  not  be  claimed  in 
a  legal  and  judicial  way. 

Secondly,  It  was  not  couTenient  he  should  be  bom  in  the  common  order 
of  nature,  of  father  and  mother,  for  whosoever  is  so  bom  is  polluted :  '  A 
clean  thing  cannot  be  brought  out  of  an  unclean/  Job  ziv.  4.  And  our 
Saviour  had  been  incapable  of  being  a  redeemer  Imd  he  been  tainted  with 
the  least  spot  of  our  nature,  but  would  have  stood  in  need  of  redemption 
himself.  Besides,  it  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  to  have  assumed  a  tainted  and  defiled  body.  He  that  was  the  foun- 
tain of  blessedness  to  all  nations,  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  curse  of  the 
law  for  himself,  which  he  would  have  been  had  he  been  conceived  in  an 
ordinary  way.  He  that  was  to  overturn  the  devil's  empire,  was  not  to  be 
tmy  way  captive  under  the  devil's  power,  as  a  creature  under  the  curse;  nor 
could  he  be  able  to  break  the  serpent's  head  had  he  been  tainted  wi^  the 
serpent's  breath. 

Again,  supposing  that  almighty  Gk)d,  by  his  divine  power,  had  so  ordered 
the  matter,  and  so  perfectly  sanctified  an  earthly  father  and  mother  from  all 
original  spot,  that  the  human  nature  might  have  been  transmitted  immacu- 
late to  him,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Ghost  did  purge  that  part  of  the  flesh  of 
the  virgin  of  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  made ;  yet  it  was  not  convenient 
that  that  person  that  was  *  God  blessed  for  ever,'  as  well  as  man,  partaking 
of  our  nature,  should  have  a  conception  in  the  same  manner  as  ours,  but 
different,  and  in  some  measure  conformable  to  the  infinite  dignity  of  his 
person,  which  could  not  have  been  had  not  a  supematural  power  and  a 
divine  person  been  concerned  as  an  active  principle  in  it.  Besides,  such  a 
birth  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  first  promise,  which  calls  him  *  the  seed 
of  the  woman,'  GeD,  i.  15,  not  of  the  man,  and  so  the  veracity  of  God  had 
suffered  some  detriment.  The  *  seed  of  the  woman '  only  is  set  in  opposition 
to  the  '  seed  of  the  serpent.' 

Thirdly,  By  this  manner  of  conception  the  holiness  of  his  nature  is 
secured,  and  his  fitness  for  his  office  is  assured  to  us.  It  is  now  a  pure 
and  unpolluted  humanity  that  is  the  temple  and  tabernacle  of  the  divinity. 
The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodily,  and  dwells  in  him  holily; 
his  humanity  is  snperaaturalised  and  elevated  by  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  hatching  the  flesh  of  the  virgin  into  man,  as  the  chaos  into  a  world. 
Though  we  read  of  some  *  sanctified  from  the  womb,'  it  was  not  a  pure  and 
perfect  holiness ;  it  was  like  the  light  of  fire  mixed  with  smoke,  an  infused 
holiness  accompanied  with  a  natural  taint ;  but  the  holiness  of  the  Redeemer 
by  his  conception  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  pure  and  without  spot,  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  supplying  the  place  of  a  father  in  a  way  of  creation, 
t  His  fitness  for  his  office  is  also  assured  to  us ;  for  being  bom  of  the  virgin, 
one  of  our  nature,  but  conceived  by  the  Spirit,  a  divine  person,  the  guilt  of 
our  flins  may  be  imputed  to  him  because  of  our  nature,  without  the  stain  of 
sin  inherent  in  him ;  because  of  his  supernatural  conception  he  is  capable, 
as  one  of  kin  to  us,  to  bear  our  curse,  without  being  touched  by  our  taint. 
By  this  means  our  sinful  nature  is  assumed  without  sin  in  that  nature  which 

*  Amyrald,  in  SymboL  p.  108,  ftc. 
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WM  aiflnmed  by  him.  Fleeh  he  haih»  but  not  *  Binfol  fteah/  Bonu  Tiii.  8  ; 
weal  flesh,  bat  not  leally  sinfal,  only  by  way  of  inupntation. 

Nothing  bat  the  power  of  God  is  evident  in  uis  whole  work.  By  the 
ordinary  laws  and  coarse  of  nature  a  vizgin  coold  not  bear  a  son,  nothing 
bat  a  sapeniataral  and  almighty  grace  coold  intervene  to  make  so  holy  and 
peifeet  a  coi^janetion.  The  generation  of  others,  in  an  ordinary  way,  is  by 
male  and  female ;  bat  the  virgin  is  overshadowed  by  the  Spirit,  and  power 
of  the  Highest.*  Man  only  is  the  product  of  nataral  generation ;  this  which 
is  bom  of  the  virgin  is  the  holy  thing,  the  Son  of  Ood.  In  other  genera* 
tions  a  rational  sool  is  only  anited  to  a  material  body ;  bat  in  this,  the  divine 
natare  is  anited  with  the  haman  in  one  person  by  an  indissolahle  anion. 

[2.J  The  second  act  of  power  in  the  person  redeeming  is  the  anion  of  the 
two  natures,  the  divine  aftd  human.  The  designing  indeed  of  this  was  an  act 
of  wisdom,  bat  the  accomplishing  it  was  an  act  of  power. 

Fint,  There  is  in  this  redeeming  person  a  anion  of  two  natures.  He  is 
God  and  man  in  one  person :  Heb.  i.  8,  9,  '  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever.  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness,* 
Ac.  The  Son  is  called  God,  having  a  throne  for  ever  and  ever,  and  the 
unction  speaks  him  man ;  the  Godhead  cannot  be  anointed,  nor  hath  any 
fellows.  Humanity  and  divinity  are  ascribed  to  him,  Bom.  L  8,  4.  He 
was  '  of  the  seed  of  Di|vid  according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection  from  Uie  dead.'  The  divinity  and  humanity 
are  both  pro^etically  joined :  Zech.  zii.  10,  '  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit,' — 
the  pouring  forth  the  Spirit  is  an  act  only  of  divine  grace  and  power, — '  and 
they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced ;'  the  same  person  pours 
forth  the  Spirit  as  God  and  is  pierced  as  man.  '  llie  Word  was  made  flesh,' 
John  i.  14;  Word  from  eternity  was  made  flesh  in  time,  Word  and  flesh  in 
one  person;  a  great  God  and  a  little  infant. 

Secondly  f  The  terms  of  this  union  were  infinitely  distant.  What  greater 
distance  can  there  be  than  between  the  Deity  and  humanity,  between  the 
Creator  and  a  creature?  Can  yon  imagine  the  distance  between  eternity 
and  time,  infinite  power  and  miserable  infirmity,  an  immortal  Spirit  and 
dying  flesh,  the  highest  being  and  nothing  ?  Yet  these  are  espoused.  A 
God  of  unmixed  blessedness  is  linked  personally  with  a  man  of  perpetual 
sorrows,  life  incapable  to  die  joined  to  a  body  in  that  economy  incapiJ>le  to 
live  without  dying  first,  infinite  purity  and  a  reputed  sioner,  eternal  blessed- 
ness with  a  corned  nature,  almightiness  and  weakness,  omniscience  and 
ignorance,  immutability  and  changeableness,  incomprehensibleness  and 
oomprehensibility,  that  which  cannot  be  comprehended  and  that  which  can 
be  comprehended,  that  which  is  entirely  independent  and  that  which  is 
totally  dependent,  the  Creator  forming  all  things  and  the  creature  made 
met  together  to  a  personal  union,  the  Word  made  flesh,  John  i.  14,  the 
eternal  Son  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Heb.  ii.  16.  What  more  miraeuloas 
than  for  God  to  become  man,  and  man  to  become  God !  That  a  person 
possessed  of  all  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead  should  inherit  all  the  imper- 
fections of  the  manhood  in  one  person,  sin  only  excepted;  a  holiness 
incapaUe  of  sinning  to  be  made  sin ;  God  blessed  for  ever  taking  the  pro- 
perties of  human  nature,  and  human  natare  admitted  to  a  union  with  the 
properties  of  the  Creator;  the  fulness  of  the  Deity  and  the  emptiness  of  man 
anited  together,  Col.  ii.  9,  not  by  a  shiniog  of  the  Deity  upon  the  humanity, 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  but  by  an  inhabitation  or  indwelling 
of  the  Deity  m  the  humanity :  was  there  not  need  of  an  infinite  power  to 
bring  together  terms  so  far  asunder,  to  elevate  the  humanity  to  be  capable 

*  Amyrant,  sur  Timole,  p.  292. 
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of,  and  dispoeed  for,  a  eonjoBction  with  the  Deity  ?  If  a  olod  of  earfh  should 
be  advaBced  to,  aad  naited  with,  the  body  of  the  sub,  snch  aa  advaoee  wonld 
evidoBce  itself  to  be  a  work  of  almighty  power ;  the  elod  hath  Bothisg  iB  its  ^ 
owB  natore  to  reader  it  so  glorioas,  bo  power  to  dimb  np  to  so  high  a  digBity, 
How  little  would  sneh  a  anioB  be  to  that  we  are  speakiag  of  t  Nothiag  less 
than  aa  iaeomprehensible  power  eoold  e£fect  what  aa  iaeompreheasible  wisdom 
did  project  ia  this  affair. 

Thirdly,  Especially  siace  the  naioa  is  so  strait.  It  is  aot  snch  a  naioa 
as  is  betweea  a  maa  aad  his  house  he  dwells  in,  wheace  he  goes  out  aad  to 
which  he  retnras,  without  aay  alteratioa  of  himself  or  his  house ;  aor  such 
a  naioa  as  is  betweea  a  maa  aad  his  garmeat,  which  both  communicate  and 
receive  warmth  from  oae  aaother ;  aor  such  as  is  betweea  aa  artificer  aad 
his  iastmmeat  wherewith  he  works ;  aor  such  a  nhion  as  oae  friead  hath 
with  aaother.  All  these  are  distant  things,  aot  oae  ia  aature,  but  have 
distinct  substaaces.  Two  frieads,  though  united  by  love,  are  distinct  per- 
sons ;  a  man  and  his  clothes,  an  artificer  and  his  instruments,  have  distinct 
substances ;  but  the  humanity  of  Christ  hath  no  substance  but  in  the  person 
of  Christ. 

The  straitness  of  this  union  is  expressed,  and  may  be  somewhat  conceived 
by  the  naioa  of  fire  with  iroa.*  Fire  pierceth  throng  all  the  parts  of  iroa, 
it  uaites  itself  with  every  particle,  bestows  a  light,  heat,  purity  upon  all  of 
it ;  you  cannot  distinguish  the  iron  from  the  fire,  pr  the  fire  from  the  iron ; 
yet  they  are  distinct  natures.  So  the  Deity  is  united  to  the  whole  humanity, 
seasons  it,  and  bestows  an  excellency  upon  it,  yet  the  natures  still  remain 
distinct.  And  as,  during  that  union  of  fire  with  iron,  the  iron  is  incapable  of 
mst  or  blackness,  so  is  &e  humanity  incapable  of  sin.  And  as  the  opera- 
tion of  fire  is  attributed  to  the  red  hot  iron  (as  the  iron  may  be  said  to  heat, 
bum,  and  the  fire  may  be  said  to  cut  aad  pierce),  yet  the  imperfections  of 
the  iroa  do  aot  affect  the  fire ;  so  ia  this  mystery,  those  things  which  belong 
to  the  divinity  are  ascribed  to  the  humanity,  and  those  things  which  belong 
to  the  humanity  are  ascribed  to  the  divinity,  in  regard  of  the  person  in 
whom  those  natures  are  united ;  yet  the  imperfections  of  the  humanity  do 
not  hurt  the  divinity.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  as  really  united  with  the 
humanity  as  the  sou!  with  the  body.  The  person  was  one,  though  the 
natures  were  two ;  so  united,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  human  nature  were 
the  sufferings  of  that  person,  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  was  imputed  to 
the  human  by  reason  of  that  unity  of  bo&  in  one  person.  Hence  tiie  blood 
of  the  human  nature  is  said  to  be  the  blood  of  Gk)d,  Acts  xx.  28.  All  things 
ascribed  to  the  Son  of  God  may  be  ascribed  to  this  man,  and  the  things 
ascribed  to  this  man  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  this  man  is  the 
Son  of  God  eternal,  almighty .t  And  it  may  be  said  God  suffered,  was 
erucified,  ftc. ;  for  the  person  of  Christ  is  but  one,  most  simple ;  the  person 
suffered,  that  was  God  and  man  united,  making  one  person. 

Fourthly,  And  though  the  union  be  so  strait,  yet  without  confusioa  of  the 
natures,  or  chaage  of  Uiem  iato  one  another.  The  two  natures  of  Christ  are 
not  mixed,|  as  liquors  that  incorporate  with  one  another  when  they  are 
poured  into  a  vessel ;  the  divine  nature  is  not  turned  into  the  human,  nor 
the  human  into  the  divine;  one  nature  doth  not  swallow  up  another  and 
make  a  third  nature  distinct  from  each  of  them.  The  Deity  is  not  turned 
into  the  humanity,  as  air  (which  is  next  to  a  spirit)  may  be  thickened  and 
tomed  into  water,  and  water  may  be  rarefied  into  air  by  the  power  of  heat 
boiling  it.    The  Deity  cannot  be  changed,  because  the  nature  of  it  is  to  be 

*  LessiiiB  de  Perf.  Divin.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  iv.  p.  104. 
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nnehangeable.  It  would  not  be  deify  if  it  were  mortal  and  capable  of  soffur- 
ing.  The  hunanify  is  not  changed  into  the  deity,  for  then  Christ  could  not 
have  been  a  sofferer.  If  the  humanity  had  been  swallowed  np  into  the  deity, 
it  had  lost  its  own  distinct  nature,  and  put  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and 
consequently  been  incapable  of  suffering.  Finite  can  never  by  any  mixture 
be  changed  into  infinite,  nor  infinite  into  finite. 

This  union  in  this  regard  may  be  resembled  to  the  union  of  light  and  air, 
which  are  strictly  joined ;  for  the  light  passes  through  all  parts  of  the  air, 
but  they  are  not  confounded,  b9t  remain  in  their  distinct  essences  as  before 
the  union,  without  the  least  confusion  with  one  another.  The  divine  nature 
remains  as  it  was  before  the  union,  entire  in  itself^  only  the  divine  person 
assumes  another  nature  to  himself. "i^'  The  human  nature  remains  as  it  would 
have  done  had  it  existed  Separately  from  the  Afyo^,  except  that  then  it  would 
have  had  a  proper  subsistence  by  itself,  which  now  it  borrows  from  its  union 
with  the  A^o;,  or  Word,  but  that  doth  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  its 
nature. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  a  wonder  of  power  is  all  this.  The  knitting  a  noble 
soul  to  a  body  of  clay  was  not  so  great  an  exploit  of  almightiness  as  the  espous- 
ing infinite  and  finite  together.  Man  is  fiurther  distant  firom  Grod  than  man 
from  nothing.  What  a  wonder  is  it  that  two  natures  infinitely  distant  should 
be  more  intimately  united  than  anything  in  the  world,  and  yet  without  any  con- 
fiision  1  That  the  same  person  should  have  both  a  gloiy  and  a  grief;  an  infinite 
joy  in  the  Deity,  and  an  unexpressible  sorrow  in  the  humanity;  that  a  God  upon 
a  throne  should  be  an  infant  in  a  cradle ;  the  thundering  Creator  be  a  weeping 
babe  and  a  sufiering  man,  are  such  expressions  of  mighty  power,  as  well  as 
condescending  love,  that  they  astonish  men  upon  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven. 

[8.]  Power  was  evident  in  the  progress  of  his  life.  In  the  miracles  he 
wrought,  how  often  did  he  expel  malicious  and  powerfiil  devils  firom  their 
habitations,  hurl  them  firom  their  thrones,  and  make  them  ML  firom  heaven 
like  lightning.  How  many  wonders  were  wrought  by  his  bare  word  or  a 
single  touch :  sight  restored  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  palsied 
members  restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  a  dismiss  given  to  many 
deplorable  maladies,  impure  leprosies  chased  from  the  persons  they  had  in- 
fected, and  bodies  beginning  to  putrefy  raised  from  the  grave.  But  the 
mightiest  argument  of  power  was  his  patience :  that  he  who  was  in  his 
divine  nature  elevated  above  the  world  should  so  long  continue  upon  a  dung- 
hill, '  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,'  be  patiently  sub- 
ject to  the  reproaches  and  indignities  of  men,  without  displaying  that  justice 
which  was  essential  to  the  Deity,  and  in  especial  manner  daily  merited  by 
their  provoking  crimes.  The  patience  of  man  under  great  afionts  is  a 
greater  argument  of  power  than  the  brawniness  of  his  arm.  A  strength 
employed  in  the  revenge  of  every  injury  signifies  a  greater  infirmity  in  tiie 
soul  than  there  can  be  ability  in  the  body. 

[4.J  Divine  power  was  apparent  in  his  resurrection.  The  unlocking  the 
belly  of  the  whale  for  the  deliverance  of  Jonas,  the  rescue  of  Daniel  fixim 
the  den  of  lions,  and  the  restraining  the  fire  from  burning  the  three  children, 
were  signal  declarations  of  his  power,  and  types  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour.  But  what  are  those  to  that  which  was  represented  by  them? 
That  was  a  power  over  natural  causes,  a  curbing  of  beasts  and  restraining 
of  elements ;  but  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Gk>d  exercised  a  power  over 
himself,  and  quenched  the  flames  of  his  own  wrath,  hotter  than  millions  of 
Nebuchadnessar's  furnaces;  unlocked  the  prison  doors,  wherein  the  curses 
of  tiie  law  had  lodged  our  Saviour  stronger  than  the  belly  and  ribs  of  a 

«  Amyiald,  Innic,  p.  282, 
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*  leviathan.  In  the  reseae  of  Danial  and  Jonas,  God  overpowered  beasts,  and 
in  this  tore  up  the  strength  of  the  old  serpent,  and  plucked  the  sceptre  from 
the  hand  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  work  of  resnrreetion,  indeed,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  requires  the  efficacy  of  an  almighty  power.  Neither  man 
nor  angel  can  create  new  dispositions  in  a  dead  body,  to  render  it  capable  of 
lodging  a  spiritual  soul,  nor  can  they  restore  a  dislodged  soul  by  their  own 
power  to  such  a  body.  The  restoring  a  dead  body  to  life  requires  an  infinite 
power,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  there  was  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  something  more  difficult  than  this.  While  he  lay  in  the  grave 
he  was  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  under  the  execution  of  that  dr^idful 
sentence,  '  Thou  shalt  die  the  death.'  His  resurrection  was  not  only  the 
re-tying  the  marriage  knot  between  his  soul  and  body,  or  the  rolling  the 
stone  itam  the  grave,  but  a  taking  off  an  infinite  weight,  the  sin  of  mankind, 
which  lay  upon  him.  So  vast  a  weight  could  not  be  removed  without  the 
strength  of  an  almi^ty  arm.  It  is  therefore  ascribed  not  to  an  ordinary 
operation,  but  an  operation  with  power.  Bom.  i.  4,  and  such  a  power 
wherein  the  glory  of  the  Father  did  appear :  Bom.  vi.  4,  '  Baised  up  from 
the  dead  by  tiie  glory  of  the  Father;'  that  is,  the  glorious  power  of  God. 
Aa  the  eternal  generation  is  stupendous,  so  is  his  resurrection,  which  is 
called  a  new  begetting  of  him.  Acts  ziii.  88.  It  is  a  wonder  of  power  that 
the  divine  and  human  nature  should  be  joined,  and  no  less  wonder  that  his 
person  should  surmount  and  rise  up  from  the  curse  of  God  under  which  he 
lay.  The  apostle  therefore  adds  one  expression  to  another,  and  heaps  up  a 
variety,  signifying  thereby  that  one  was  not  enough  to  represent  it:  Eph. 
L  19,  'Exceeding  greatness  of  power,'  and  '  working  of  mighty  power,  which 
he  wrought  in  Chnst  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead.'  It  was  an  hyper- 
bole  of  power,  the  excellency  of  the  mightiness  of  his  strength ;  the  lofliness 
of  the  expressions  seems  to  come  short  of  the  apprehension  he  had  of  it  in 
his  soul. 

(2.)  Secondly,  This  power  appears  in  the  publication  and  propagation  of 
the  doctrine  of  redemption. 

The  divine  power  will  appear,  if  you  consider, 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


The  nature  of  the  doctrine. 
The  instruments  employed  in  it. 
The  means  they  used  to  propagate  it. 
The  success  they  had. 


[1.]  The  nature  of  the  doctrine. 

Firttf  It  was  contrary  to  the  common  received  reason  of  the  world.  The 
phOosophers,  the  masters  of  knowledge  among  the  Gentiles,  had  maxims  of 
a  different  stamp  from  it.  Though  tiiey  agreed  in  the  being  of  a  God,  yet 
their  notions  of  his  nature  were  confused  and  embroiled  with  many  errors ; 
the  unity  of  God  was  not  commonly  assented  unto ;  they  had  multiplied 
deities  according  to  the  fimcies  they  had  received  from  some  of  a  more 
elevated  wit  and  refined  brain  than  others.  Thou^  they  had  some  notion 
of  mediators,  yet  they  placed  in  those  seats  their  public  bene&ctors ;  men 
that  had  been  useful  to  the  world,  or  their  particular  countries,  in  imparting 
to  them  some  profitable  invention.  To  discard  those  was  to  charge  them- 
selves with  ingratitude  to  them,  from  whom  they  had  received  signal  benefits, 
and  to  whose  mediation,  conduct,  or  protection  they  ascribed  all  the  success 
they  had  been  blessed  with  in  their  several  provinces,  and  to  charge  them- 
selves with  folly,  for  rendering  an  honour  and  worship  to  them  so  long. 
Gould  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Mediator,  whom  they  had  nevor  seen,  that 
had  conquered  no  country  for  them,  never  enlarged  their  territories,  brought 
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to  light  no  new  profitable  invention  for  ihe  inereue  of  iiieir  eaoihly  welfiure,* 
•fl  ti^e  rest  had  done,  be  thought  eoffieient  to  balance  so  many  of  Hienr 
reputed  heroes?  How  ignorant  were  they  in  tlie  fonndatioDS  of  the  troe 
religion !  The  belief  of  a  providenoe  was  ataggerisg ;  nor  had  they  « 
trae  prospeot  of  the  natnre  of  virtae  and  vice ;  yet  tiiey  had  a  fond  opinion 
of  the  strength  of  t&eir  own  reason,  and  the  maxims  ^at  had  been  handed 
down  to  tiiem  by  tiieir  predeeesson,  which  Panl  entitles,  a  *  science  fidsely 
so  called,'  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  either  meant  of  the  philosophers  or  the  Gnostics. 
They  presmned  that  they  were  able  to  measnre  all  things  by  their  own 
reason ;  whence,  when  the  apostle  eame  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  goepei 
at  Athens,  the  great  schod  of  reason  in  that  age,  they  gave  him  no  better  a 
title  than  that  of  a  '  babbler,  ^Acts  xvii.  18,  and  openly  mocked  him,  ver.  82, 
2m^fu\6yoc9  a  seed-gathdrer,  one  that  ha^  no  more  brain  or  sense  than  a 
fellow  that  gathers  np  seeds  that  are  spilt  in  a  market,  or  one  that  bath  a 
vain  and  empty  somid  without  sense  or  reason,  like  a  foolish  monntebaak ; 
so  slightly  dk  those  rationalists  of  the  world  think  of  the  wbdom  of  heaven. 
That  the  Son  of  God  ahoald  veil  himself  in  a  mortal  body,  and  snffer  a  dis- 
graoeftd  deatii  in  it,  were  things  above  the  ken  of  reason. 

Besides,  the  world  had  a  general  disesteem  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews, 
and  were  prsjadiced  against  anything  that  came  from  them.  Whence  the 
Romans,  Uiat  used  to  incorporate  the  gods  of  other  conquered  nations  in 
their  capitol,  never  moved  to  have  the  God  of  Israel  worshipped  among 
them.  Again,  they  mi^t  argue  against  it  with  much  fleshly  reason.  Here 
is  a  crucified  (jh)d  preached  iy  a  company  of  mean  and  ignorant  persons ; 
what  reason  can  we  have  to  entertain  this  doctrine,  since  the  Jews,  who  (as 
they  tell  us)  had  the  prophecies  of  him,  did  not  aclmowledge  him?  Surely, 
had  there  been  such  predictions,  they  would  not  have  crucified,  but  crowned 
their  king,  and  expected  from  him  the  conquest  of  the  earth  undor  their  power ! 
What  reason  have  we  to  entertain  him,  whom  his  own  nation  (among  whom 
he  lived,  with  whom  he  conversed)  so  unanimously,  by  the  vote  of  the  rulers 
as  well  as  the  rout,  rejected  ?  It  was  impossible  to  conquer  minds  possessed 
with  so  many  errors,  and  applauding  themselves  in  their  own  reason,  and 
to  render  them  capable  of  receiving  revealed  truths  without  the  influence  of 
a  divine  power. 

Secondly y  It  was  contrary  to  &e  customs  of  Che  world.  The  strength  of 
custom  in  most  men  surmounts  the  strength  of  reason,  and  men  commonly 
are  so  wedded  to  it,  that  they  will  be  sooner  divorced  from  anything  than 
the  modes  and  patterns  received  from  their  ancestors.  The  endeavouring 
to  change  customs  of  an  ancient  standing  hath  begotten  tumults  and  furious 
mutinies  among  nations,  though  the  change  would  have  been  much  for  their 
advantage. 

This  doctrine  struck  at  the  root  of  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  the  cere- 
monies wherein  tibey  had  been  educated  firom  their  infancy,  delivered  to  them 
from  their  ancestors,  confirmed  by  the  customary  observance  of  many  ages, 
rooted  in  their  minds,  and  established  by  their  laws.  Acts  xviii.  18,  <  d^iis 
fellow  persnadeth  us  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law,'  against  eustoms, 
to  which  they  ascribed  ^e  happiness  of  their  states,  and  the  prosperity  of 
their  people;  and  would  put  in  the  place  of  ibis  religion  they  would  abolish, 
a  new  one  instituted  by  a  man  whoon  the  Jews  had  ccndenuied,  and  put  to 
death  upon  a  cross  as  an  impostor,  blasphemer,  and  seditious  person. 

It  was  a  doctrine  that  would  dnnge  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  orades  of  God.  It  would  bury  frnr  ever  their  eeremonial 
rites,  delivered  to  them  by  Moses  from  that  God  who  had  with  a  mighty 
hand  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  eonseccatad  thenr  kw  with  thnnders  and 
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Jightningg  from  mount  BiatA  si  the  time  of  its  pablioation,  backed  it  with 
ftevm  sanotioiw,  eonfinDed  it  by  many  miracles,  both  in  the  wilderness  and 
their  Canaan,  and  had  oontinned  it  for  so  many  hundred  years.  They  eonld 
not  bat  remember  how  they  had  been  ravaged  by  other  nations,  and  judg- 
ments sent  upon  them  when  they  neglected  and  slighted  it,  and  with  what 
great  sucoeas  they  were  followed  when  they  valued  and  observed  it,  and  how 
they  had  abhoired  the  author  of  this  new  religion,  who  had  spoken  slightly 
of  their  traditions,  till  they  put  him  to  death  with  infamy.  Was  it  an  easy 
matter  to  divoroe  them  from  that  worship,  upon  which  were  entailed  (as 
they  imagined)  their  peace,  plenty,  and  glory,  things  of  the  dearest  regard 
with  mankind  ?  The  Jews  were  no  less  devoted  to  their  ceremonial  tradi- 
tions, than  the  heathen  were  to  their  vain  superstitions. 

This  doctrine  ci  the  gospel  was  of  that  nature,  that  the  state  of  religion 
all  over  the  earth  must  be  overturned  by  it ;  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  must 
veil  to  it,  the  idolatry  of  the  people  must  stoop  to  it,  and  the  profane  customs 
of  men  must  moulder  under  tiie  weight  of  it.  Was  it  an  easyimatter  for  the 
pride  of  nature  to  deny  a  customary  wisdom,  to  entertain  a  new  doctrine 
against  the  authority  of  their  ancestors,  to  inscribe  folly  upon  that  which 
hath  made  them  admired  by  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Nothing  can  be  of 
greater  esteem  with  men  than  the  credit  of  their  lawgivers  and  founders,  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  prosperity  of  themselves ;  hence  the  minds  of 
men  were  sharpened  against  it.  The  Greeks,  the  wisest  nation,  slighted  it 
as  foolish ;  the  Jews,  the  religions  nation,  stumbled  at  it,  as  contrary  to 
the  received  interpretations  of  ancient  prophecies,  and  carnal  conceits  of  an 
earthly  gloiy.  The  dimqpst  eye  may  behold  the  difficulty  to  change 
custom,  a  second  nature ;  it  is  as  hard  as  to  change  a  wolf  into  a  lamb,  to  level 
a  mountain,  stop  the  course  of  the  sxm,  or  change  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
into  the  colour  of  Europe.  Custom  dips  men  in  as  durable  a  dye  as  nature. 
!n>e  difficulties  of  carrying  it  on  against  the  divine  religion  of  tiie  Jew,  and 
rooted  customs  of  the  Gentiles,  were  unconquerable  by  any  but  an  almighty 
power.     And  in  this  the  power  of  God  hath  appeared  wonderfully. 

Thirdly f  It  was  contrary  to  the  sensuality  of  the  world,  and  the  lust  of 
the  flesh.  How  much  the  Gentiles  were  overgrown  with  base  and  unworthy 
lusts  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  needs  no  other  memento 
than  the  apostle's  discourse,  Rom.  i.  As  there  was  no  error  but  prevailed 
upon  their  minds,  so  there  was  no  brutish  affection  but  was  wedded  to  their 
hearts.  The  doctrine  proposed  to  them  was  not  easy ;  it  flattered  not  the 
sense,  but  checked  the  stream  of  nature.  It  thundered  down  those  three 
great  engines  whereby  the  devil  had  subdued  the  world  to  himself,  '  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life.'  Not  only  the  most 
sordid  affections  of  the  flesh,  but  the  more  refined  gratifications  of  the 
mind ;  it  stripped  nature  both  of  devil  and  man,  of  what  was  commonly 
esteemed  great  and  virtuous.  That  which  was  the  root  of  their  fame,  and 
aattsfaetion  of  their  ambition,  was  struck  at  by  this  axe  of  the  gospel.  The 
first  article  of  it  ordered  them  to  deny  themselves,  not  to  presume  upon 
their  own  worth  ;  to  lay  their  understandings  and  wills  at  the  foot  of  the 
eross,  and  resign  them  up  to  one  newly  crucified  at  Jerusalem.  Honours 
mod  wealth  were  to  be  despised,  flesh  to  be  tamed,  the  cross  to  be  borne, 
enemies  to  be  loved,  revenge  not  to  be  satisfied,  blood  to  be  spilled,  and 
torments  to  be  radured  for  the  honour  of  one  they  never  saw  nor  ever  before 
heard  of,  who  was  preached  with  the  circumstances  of  a  shameful  death, 
enough  to  affiight  them  from  the  entertainment;  and  the  report  of  a  resur- 
teetkm  and  glorious  ascension  were  things  never  heard  of  by  them  before, 
and  unknown  in  the  world,  that  would  not  easily  enter  into  the  belief  of 
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men.  The  erosB,  diflgraee,  self-denial,  were  only  diaeoiined  of  in  order  to 
the  attaininent  of  an  inTisible  world,  and  an  nnaeen  reward,  which  none  of 
their  predeceseora  ever  returned  to  acqanint  them  with ;  a  patient  death, 
contrary  to  the  pride  of  nature,  was  published  as  the  way  to  happiness  and 
a  blessed  immortality.  The  dearest  lusts  were  to  be  pierced  to  death  for 
the  honour  of  this  new  lord.  Other  religions  brought  wealth  and  honour ; 
this  simck  them  off  from  snch  expectations,  and  presented  them  with  no 
promise  of  anything  in  this  life  but  a  prospect  of  misery,  except  those 
inward  consolations  to  which  before  they  had  been  ntter  strangers,  and  had 
never  experimented.  It  made  them  to  depend  not  upon  themselves,  bat 
upon  the  sole  grace  of  God.  It  decried  all  natoral,  all  moral  idolatry,  things 
as  dear  to  men  as  the  apple  of  their  eyes.  It  despoiled  them  of  whatsoever 
the  mind,  will,  and  affections  of  men  naturally  lay  claim  to  and  glory  in. 
It  palled  self  ap  by  the  roots,  anmanned  carnal  man,  and^debased  the  prin- 
ciple of  honour  and  self-satisDfiction,  which  the  world  coonted  at  that  time 
noble  and  brave.  In  a  word,  it  took  them  off  from  themselves,  to  act  like 
creatures  of  God's  framing,  to  know  no  more  than  he  would  admit  them, 
and  do  no  more  than  he  did  command  them.  How  difficult  must  it  needs 
be  to  reduce  men,  that  placed  all  their  happiness  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life, 
from  their  pompous  idolatry  and  brutish  affections,  to  this  mortifying  religion. 
What  might  the  world  say  ?  Here  is  a  doctrine  will  render  us  a  company 
of  puling  animals.  Farewell  generosity,  bravery,  sense  of  honour,  courage, 
in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  our  country,  for  an  ardent  charity  to  the  bitterest 
of  our  enemies.  Here  is  a  religion  will  rust  our  swords,  canker  our  arms, 
dis-spirit  what  we  have  hitherto  called  virtue,  and  annihilate  what  hath  been 
esteemed  worthy  and  comely  among  mankind.  Must  we  change  conquest 
for  suffering,  the  increase  of  our  reputation  for  self-denial,  the  natoral 
sentiment  of  self-preservation  for  affecting  a  dreadful  death  9  How  im- 
possible was  it  that  a  crucified  Lord  and  a  crucifying  doctrine  should  be 
received  in  the  world,  without  the  mighty  operation  of  a  divine  power  upon 
the  hearts  of  men !  And  in  this  also  the  almighty  power  of  Gtod  did  notably 
shine  forth. 

[2.J  Divine  power  appeared  in  the  instruments  employed  for  the  publish- 
ing and  propagating  the  gospel ;  who  were. 

First,  Mean  and  worthless  in  themselves ;  not  noble  and  dignified  with 
an  eartlily  grandeur,  but  of  a  low  condition,  meanly  bred ;  so  hi  from  any 
splendid  estates,  that  they  possessed  nothing  but  their  nets,  without  any 
credit  and  reputation  in  the  world,  without  comeliness  and  strength,  as  unfit 
to  subdue  the  world  by  preaching,  as  an  army  of  hares  were  to  conquer  it 
by  war.  Not  learned  doctors,  bred  up  at  the  feet  of  the  famous  rabbins  at 
Jerusalem,  whom  Paul  calls  '  the  princes  of  the  world,'  1  Cor.  ii.  8,  nor 
nursed  up  in  the  school  of  Athens,  under  the  philosophers  and  orators  of  the 
time  ;  not  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  but  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  naturally 
skilled  in  no  language  but  their  own,  and  no  more  exact  in  that  than  those 
of  the  same  condition  in  any  other  nation ;  ignorant  of  everything  but  the 
language  of  their  lakes  and  their  fishing  trade,  except  Paul,  cidled  some  time 
after  ^e  rest  to  that  employment ;  and  after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  they 
were  ignorant  and  unlearned  in  everything  but  the  doctrine  they  were  com- 
manded to  publish,  for  the  council  before  whom  they  were  summoned 
proved  them  to  be  so,  which  increased  their  wonder  at  them.  Acts  iv.  18. 
Had  it  been  published  by  a  voice  from  heaven  that  twelve  poor  men,  taken 
out  of  boats  and  creeks,  without  any  help  of  learning,  should  conquer  the 
world  to  the  cross,  it  might  have  been  thought  an  illusion  against  all  the 
reason  of  men ;  yet  we  know  it  was  nndertaken  and  aecompliidied  by  them. 
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They  published  this  doctrine  in  JeraBalem,  and  qnieklj  spread  it  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world.  Folly  outwitted  wisdom,  and  weakness  over- 
powered strength.  The  conquest  of  the  east  by  Alexander  was  not  so 
admirable  as  the  enterprise  of  these  poor  men.  He  attempted  his  conquest 
with  the  hands  of  a  warlike  nation,  though  indeed  but  a  small  number  of 
thirty  thousand  against  multitudes,  many  hundred  thousands  of  the  enemies, 
yet  an  effeminate  enemy ;  a  people  inured  to  slaughter  and  victory  attacked 
great  numbers,  but  enfeebled  by  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  Besides, 
he  was  bred  up  to  such  enterprises,  had  a  learned  education  under  the 
best  philosopher,  and  a  military  education  under  the  best  commander,  and 
a  natural  courage  to  animate  him.  These  instruments  had  no  such 
advantage  from  nature ;  the  heavenly '  treasure  was  placed  in  those  earthen 
vessels,'  as  Gideon's  lamps  in  empty  pitchers,  Judges  vii.  16 ;  '  that  the 
excellency '  or  hyperbole,  *  of  the  power  might  be  of  God,'  2  Cor.  iv.  7,  and 
the  strength  of  his  arm  be  displayed  in  tiie  infirmity  of  the  instruments. 
They  were  destitute  of  earthly  wisdom,  and  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews 
and  derided  by  the  Gentiles ;  the  publishers  were  accounted  madmen,  and 
the  embracers  fools.  Had  tiiey  been  men  of  known  natural  endowments^ 
the  power  of  God  had  been  veiled  under  the  gifts  of  the  creature.) 

Secondly,  Therefore  a  divine  power  suddenly  spirited  them,  and  fitted 
them  for  so  great  a  work.  Instead  of  ignorance  they  had  the  knowledge  of 
the  tongues,  and  they  that  were  scarce  well  skilled  in  their  own  dialect,  were 
instructed  on  the  sudden  to  speak  the  most  flourishing  languages  of  the 
world,  and  discourse  to  the  people  of  several  nations  the  'great  things  of 
God,'  Acts  ii.  11.  Though  they  were  not  enriched  with  any  worldly  wealth, 
and  possessed  nothing,  yet  they  were  so  sustained  that  they  wanted  nothing 
in  any  place  where  they  came ;  a  table  was  spread  for  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  bitterest  enemies.  Their  feaifulness  was  turned  into  courage,  and  they 
that  a  few  days  before  skulked  in  comers  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  John  xx.  19, 
speak  boldly  in  the  name  of  that  Jesus,  whom  they  had  seen  put  to  death  by  the 
power  of  the  rulers  and  the  fury  of  the  people ;  they  reproach  them  with 
the  murder  of  their  master,  and  outbrave  that  great  people  in  the  midst  of 
their  temple,  with  the  glory  of  that  person  they  had  so  lately  crucified.  Acts 
ii.  28,  iii.  18.  Peter,  that  was  not  long  before  qualmed  at  the  presence  of 
a  maid,  was  not  daunted  at  the  presence  of  the  council,  that  had  their  hands 
yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  master,  but  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  seems  to  dare  the  power  of  the  priests  and  Jewish  governors,  and  is 
as  confident  in  the  council  chamber  as  he  had  been  cowardly  in  the  high 
priest's  hall.  Acts  iv.  9,  &c.,  the  efficacy  of  grace  triumphing  over  the  fear- 
fabess  of  nature.  "Wlience  should  this  ardour  and  zeal  to  propagate  a 
doctrine  that  had  already  borne  the  scars  of  the  people's  fury  be,  but  from  a 
mighty  power  which  changed  those  hares  into  Uons,  and  stripped  them  of 
their  natural  cowardice  to  clothe  them  with  a  divine  courage,  making  them 
in  a  moment  both  wise  and  magnanimous,  alienating  them  from  any  consul- 
tations with  flesh  and  blood  ?  As  soon  as  ever  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
them  '  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind,'  they  move  up  and  down  for  the  interest 
of  God,  as  fish  after  a  great  dap  of  thunder  are  roused,  and  move  more 
nimbly  on  the  top  of  the  water ;  therefore,  that  which  did  so  fit  them  for 
this  undertaking  is  called  by  the  title  of  power  from  on  high,'  Luke  xxiv.  49. 

[8.]  The  divine  power  appears  in  the  means  whereby  it  was  propagated. 

First,  By  means  different  from  the  methods  of  the  world.  Not  by  force 
of  arms,  as  some  religions  have  taken  root  in  the  world.  Mahomet's  horse 
hath  trampled  upon  the  heads  of  men,  to  imprint  an  Alcoran  in  their  brains, 
and  robbed  men  of  their  goods  to  plant  their  religion.    But  the  apostles 
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bore  not  this  doetrine  throngfa  the  world  npon  the  points  of  their  swords ; 
they  presented  a  bodily  death  where  they  wonld  bestow  an  immortal  life ; 
they  employed  not  troops  of  men  in  a  warlike  postnre,  which  had  been 
possible  for  them  after  the  gospel  was  once  spread ;  they  had  no  ambition 
to  snbdne  men  nnto  themselves,  bat  to  God ;  they  eoveted  not  the  posses- 
sions of  others ;  designed  not  to  enrich  themselves ;  invaded  not  the  rights 
of  princes,  nor  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people  ;  they  rifled  them 
not  of  their  estates,  nor  scared  them  into  this  religion  by  a  fear  of  losing 
their  worldly  happiness.  The  arguments  they  nsed  wonld  natnrally  drive 
them  from  an  entertainment  of  this  doctrine,  rather  than  allure  them  to  be 
proselytes  to  it.  Their  design  was  to  change  their  hearts,  not  their  govern- 
ment ;  to  wean  them  from  the  love  ef  the  world  to  a  love  of  a  Redeemer ; 
to  remove  that  which  wonld  rain  their  sonls.  It  was  not  to  enslave  them, 
bnt  ransom  them ;  they  had  a  *  warfiure,'  but  not  with  '  eamal  weapons,* 
bnt  such  as  were  '  mighty  throngh  God  for  the  palling  down  of  strongholds,* 
2  Cor.  z.  4  ;  they  used  no  weapons  bat  the  doetrine  Uiey  preached.  Others 
that  have  not  gained  conquests  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the  stratagems 
of  war,  have  extended  their  opinions  to  others  by  the  strength  of  human 
reason  and  the  insinuations  of  eloquence.  But  the  apostles  had  as  little 
flourish  in  their  tongues  as  edge  upon  their  swords ;  their  preaching  was 
'  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,'  1  Cor.  ii.  4  ;  their  presence 
was  mean,  and  their  discourses  without  varnish ;  their  doctrine  was  plain, 
a  crucified  Christ,  a  doctrine  unlaced,  ungamished,  untoothsome  to  the 
world  ;  but  they  had  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  mighty  power 
for  their  companion  in  the  work.  The  doctrine  they  preached,  viz.,  the 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  are  called  the  '  powers,'  not  of 
this  world,  but  *  of  the  world  to  come,'  Heb.  vi.  5.  No  less  than  a  super- 
natural power  could  conduct  them  in  this  attempt,  with  such  weak  methods 
in  human  appearance. 

Secondly,  Against  all  the  force,  power,  and  wit  of  the  worid.  The  divi- 
sions in  ihe  eastern  empire,  and  the  feeble  and  consuming  state  of  the 
western,  contributed  to  Mahomet's  success.*  But  never  was  Rome  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  ;  learning,  eloquence,  wisdom,  strength,  were  at 
the  highest  pitch.  Never  was  there  a  more  diligent  watch  against  any 
innovations ;  never  was  that  state  governed  by  more  severe  and  suspicious 
princes  than  at  the  time  when  Tiberius  and  Nero  held  the  reins.  No  time 
seemed  to  be  more  unfit  for  the  entrance  of  a  new  doctrine,  than  that  i^ 
wherein  it  begun'  to  be  first  published ;  never  did  any  religion  meet  with 
that  opposition  from  men.  Idolatry  hath  been  ofben  settled  without  any 
contest :  but  this  hath  suffered  the  same  &te  with  the  institutor  of  it,  and 
endured  the  contradictions  of  sinners  against  itself.  And  those  that  pub- 
lished it  were  not  only  without  any  worldly  prop,  but  exposed  themselves  to 
the  hatred  and  fury,  to  the  racks  and  torhuies,  of  the  strongest  powers  on 
earth.  It  never  set  foot  in  any  place,  but  the  country  was  in  an  uproar. 
Acts  xix.  28 ;  swords  wero  drawn  to  destroy  it ;  laws  made  to  suppress  it ; 
prisons  provided  for  the  professors  of  it ;  fires  kindled  to  consume  them, 
and  executioners  had  a  perpetual  employment  to  stifle  the  progress  of  it. 

Rome  in  the  conquest  of  countries  changed  not  the  religion,  rites,  and 
modes  of  their  worship.  They  altered  their  civil  government,  but  left  them 
to  the  liberty  of  their  religion,  and  many  times  joined  with  them  in  the 
worship  of  their  peculiar  gods ;  and  sometimes  imitated  them  at  Rome,  in- 
stead of  abolishing  them  in  tiie  cities  they  had  subdued.  But  all  their 
councils  were  assembled,  and  their  force  was  banded  *  against  the  Lord  and 

*  BaiUe,  8en&.  zv;  p.  67. 
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againfit  his  Chiisi,'  and  that  city  that  kindly  reoeived  all  manner  of  snper- 
BtitionB,  hated  this  doctrine  with  an  irreooncileable  hatred.  It  met  with 
reproaches  from  the  wise,  and  fory  from  the  potentates ;  it  was  derided  by 
the  one  as  the  greatest  foUy,  and  persecnted  by  the  other  as  contrary  to 
God  and  mankind ;  the  one  were  afraid  to  lose  their  esteems  by  the  doctrine, 
and  the  other  to  lose  their  authority  by  a  sedition  they  thooght  a  change  of 
religion  wonld  introduce.  The  Bomane,  that  had  been  conquerors  of  the 
earth,  feared  intestine  commotions,  and  the  falling  asunder  the  links  of 
their  empire.  Scarce  any  of  their  first  emperors  but  had  their  swords  dyed 
red  in  the  blood  of  the  Christians.  The  flesh  with  all  its  lusts,  the  world 
with  all  its  flatteries,  the  statesmen  with  all  their  craft,  and  the  mighty  with 
all  their  strength,  joined  together  to  extirpate  it.  Though  many  members 
were  taken  off  by  Uie  fires,  yet  the  church  not  only  lived,  but  flourished  in 
the  furnace.  Converts  were  made  by  the  death  of  martyrs,  and  the  flames 
which  consumed  their  bodies,  were  the  occasion  of  firing  men's  hearts  with 
a  sseal  for  the  profession  of  it.  Instead  of  being  extinguished,  the  doctrine 
shone  more  bright,  and  multiplied  under  the  sickles  that  were  employed  to 
cut  it  down.  God  ordered  every  eircumstance  so,  both  in  the  persons  that 
published  it,  the  means  whereby,  and  the  time  when,  that  nothing  but  his 
power  might  appear  in  it,  without  anything  to  dim  and  darken  it. 

[4.J  The  divine  power  was  conspicuous  in  the  great  success  it  had  under 
all  these  difficulties.  Multitudes  were  prophesied  of  to  embrace  it ;  whence 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  after  the  prophecy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  Isa.  liii.,  calls 
upon  the  church  to  '  enlarge  her  tents,  and  lengthen  out  her  cords*  to  re- 
ceiye  those  multitudes  of  children  that  should  call  her  mother,  Isa.  liv.  2,  8, 
for  she  should  '  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  her  seed 
should  inherit  the  Gentiles.'  The  idolaters  and  persecutors  should  lift  their 
names  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  church. 

Presently  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  heaven  upon  the 
apostles,  you  find  the  hearts  of  three  thousand  melted  by  a  plain  declaration 
of  this  doctrine,  who  were  a  little  before  so  fiur  from  having  a  favourable 
thought  of  it,  that  some  of  them  at  least,  if  not  all,  had  expressed  their  rage 
agamst  it,  in  voting  for  the  condemning  and  crucifying  the  author  of  it.  Acts 
ii.  41,  42.  But  in  a  moment  they  were  so  altered,  that  they  breathe  out 
afiections  instead  of  fury ;  neither  the  respect  they  had  to  their  rulers,  nor 
the  honour  they  bore  to  their  priests,  nor  the  derisions  of  the  people,  nor 
the  threatening  of  punishment,  could  stop  them  from  owning  it  in  the  face 
of  multitudes  of  discouragements.  How  wonderftd  is  it  that  they  should  so 
soon,  and  by  such  small  means,  pay  a  reverence  to  the  servants,  who  had 
none  for  the  master  1  that  they  should  hear  them  with  patience,  without  the 
game  clamour  against  them  as  against  Christ,  Crucify  them,  crucify  them  I 
bnt  that  their  hearts  should  so  suddenly  be  inflamed  with  devotion  to  him 
dead,  whom  they  so  much  abhorred  when  living.  It  had  gained  footing  not 
in  a  comer  of  the  world,  but  in  the  most  famous  cities ;  in  Jerusalem,  where 
Christ  had  been  crucified ;  in  Antioch,  where  the  name  of  Christians  first 
began  ;  in  Corinth,  a  place  of  ingenious  arts  ;  and  Ephesus,  the  seat  of  a 
noted  idol.  In  less  than  twenty  years  there  was  never  a  province  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  scarce  any  part  of  the  known  world,  but  was  stored  with 
the  professors  of  it.  Bome,  that  was  the  metropolis  of  the  idolatrous  world, 
had  multitudes  of  them  sprinkled  in  every  comer,  whose  *  faith  was  spoken 
of  throughout  the  world,'  Bom.  i.  8.  The  court  of  Nero,  that  monster  of 
mankind,  and  the  craellest  and  sordidest  tyrant  that  ever  breathed,  was  not 
empty  of  sincere  votaries  to  it ;  there  were  '  samts  in  CsBsar's  house,'  while 
Paul  was  under  Nero's  chain,  Philip,  iv.    And  it  maintained  its  standing, 
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and  flonrished  in  spite  of  all  the  force  of  hell  250  yean  before  any  sovereign 
prince  espoased  it. 

The  potentates  of  the  earth  had  conquered  the  lands  of  men,  and  snbdaed 
their  bodies ;  these  vanquished  hearts  and  wills,  and  brought  the  most  be- 
loved thoughts  under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  So  much  did  this  doctrine  over- 
master the  consciences  of  its  followers,  that  they  rejoiced  more  at  their  yoke 
than  others  at  their  liberty,  and  counted  it  more  a  glory  to  die  for  the 
honour  of  it,  than  to  live  in  the  profession  of  it.  Thus  did  our  Saviour 
reign  and  gather  subjects  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies ;  in  which  respect,  in 
the  first  discovery  of  the  gospel,  he  is  described  as  a  mighty  conqueror,  Bev. 
vi.  2,  and  still  conquering  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength. 

How  great  a  testimony  of  his  power  is  it,  that  from  so  small  a  cloud 
should  rise  so  glorious  a  sun,  that  should  chase  before  it  the  darkness  and 
power  of  hell,  triumph  over  the  idolatry,  superstition  and  profaneness  of 
the  world  1  This  plain  doctrine  vanquished  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews, 
baffled  the  understanding  of  the  Greeks,  humbled  the  pride  of  the  grandees, 
threw  the  devil  not  only  out  of  bodies  but  hearts,  tore  up  the  foundation 
of  his  empire,  and  planted  the  cross  where  the  devil  had  for  many  ages 
before  established  his  standard.  How  much  more  than  a  human  force  is 
illustrious  in  this  whole  conduct !  Nothing  in  any  age  of  the  world  can 
parallel  it,  it  being  so  much  against  the  methods  of  nature,  the  disposition 
of  the  world,  and  (considering  the  resistance  against  it)  seems  to  surmount 
even  the  work  of  creation.  Never  were  there  in  any  profession  such  multi- 
tudes, not  of  bedlams,  but  men  of  sobriety,  acuteness,  and  wisdom,  that  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  fury  of  the  flames,  and  challenged  death  in  the  most 
terrifying  shapes  for  the  honour  of  this  doctrine. 

To  conclude ;  this  should  be  often  meditated  upon  to  form  our  under- 
standings to  a  full  assent  to  the  gospel,  and  the  truth  of  it ;  the  want  of 
which  consideration  of  power,  and  the  customariness  of  an  education  in  the 
outward  profession  of  it,  is  the  ground  of  all  the  profaneness  under  it,  and 
apostasy  from  it,  the  disesteem  of  the  truth  it  declares,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  duties  it  enjoins.  The  more  we  have  a  prospect  and  sense  of  the  im- 
pressions of  divine  power  in  it,  the  more  we  shall  have  a  reverence  of  the 
divine  precepts. 

(8.)  The  third  thing  is,  the  power  of  God  appears  in  the  application  of 
redemption,  as  well  as  in  the  person  redeeming,  and  the  publication  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


In  the  planting  grace. 
In  the  pardon  of  sin. 
In  the  preserving  grace. 


[1.]  In  the  planting  grace.  There  is  no  expression  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  hath  thought  fit  in  Scripture  to  resemble  this  work  to,  but  argues  the 
exerting  of  a  divine  power  for  the  effecting  of  it.  When  it  is  expressed  by 
light,  it  is  as  much  as  the  power  of  God  in  creating  the  sun  ;  when  by  re- 
generation, it  is  as  much  as  the  power  of  God  in  forming  an  infant,  and 
fashiomng  all  the  parts  of  a  man ;  when  it  is  called  resurrection,  it  is  as 
much  as  the  rearing  of  the  body  again  out  of  putrefied  matter ;  when  it  is 
called  creation,  it  is  as  much  as  erecting  a  comely  world  out  of  mere  nothing, 
or  an  inform  and  uncomely  mass.  As  we  could  not  contrive  the  death  of 
Christ  for  our  redemption,  so  we  cannot  form  our  souls  to  the  acceptation 
of  it ;  the  infinite  efficacy  of  grace  is  as  necessary  for  the  one,  as  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  Gk)d  was  for  laying  the  platform  of  the  other. 

It  b  by  his  power  we  have  whatsoever  pertains  to  godliness  as  well  as 
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life,  2  Peter  i.  8.  He  pnts  his  fingers  upon  the  handle  of  the  lock,  and 
tarns  the  heart  to  what  point  he  pleases ;  the  action  whereby  he  performs 
this  is  expressed  by  a  word  of  force :  GoL  i.  18,  i^^^tfaro,  *  He  hath  snatched 
ns  from  the  power  of  darkness ;'  the  action  whereby  it  is  performed  mani- 
fests it.  In  reference  to  this  power,  it  is  called  creation,  which  is  a  produc- 
tion from  nothing ;  and  conversion  is  a  prodaetion  from  something  more 
nneapable  of  that  state,  than  mere  nothing  is  of  being.  There  is  a  greater 
distajice  between  the  terms  of  sin  and  righteonsness,  corruption  and  grace, 
than  between  the  terms  of  nothing  and  being ;  the  greater  the  distance  is, 
the  more  power  is  required  to  the  producing  anything.  As  in  miracles, 
the  miracle  is  the  greater  where  the  change  is  the  greater ;  and  the  change 
is  the  greater  where  the  distance  is  the  greater.  As  it  was  a  more  signal 
mark  of  power  to  change  a  dead  man  to  life,  than  to  change  a  sick  man  to 
health,  so  that  the  change  here  being  from  a  term  of  a  greater  distance,  is 
more  powerfrd  than  the  creation  of  heayen  and  earth.  Therefore,  whereas 
ereation  is  said  to  be  wrought  by  his  hands,  and  the  heayens  by  his  fingers, 
or  his  word,  conversion  is  said  to  be  wrought  by  his  arm,  Isa.  liii.  1.  In 
creation  we  had  an  earthly,  by  conversion  a  heavenly  state ;  in  creation, 
nothing  is  changed  into  something ;  in  conversion,  hell  is  transformed  into 
heaven,  which  is  more  than  the  turning  nothing  into  a  glorious  angel.  In 
that  thanksgiving  of  our  Saviour  for  the  revelation  of  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self to  babes,  the  simple  of  the  world,  he  gives  the  title  to  his  Father,  of 

*  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  Mat.  zi.  26,  intimating  it  to  be  an  act  of  his 
creative  and  preserving  power ;  that  power  whereby  he  formed  heaven  and 
earth,  hath  preserved  Uie  standing  and  governed  the  motions  of  all  creatures 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

It  is  resembled  to  the  most  magnificent  act  of  divine  power  that  God  ever 
put  forth,  viz.,  that  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  Eph.  i.  19,  wherein 
there  was  more  than  an  ordinary  impression  of  might.  It  is  not  so  small  a 
power  as  that  whereby  we  speak  with  tongues,  or  whereby  Christ  opened 
the  mouths  of  the  dumb  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  or  unloosed  the  cords  of 
death  from  a  person.  It  is  not  that  power  whereby  our  Saviour  wrought 
those  stupendous  miracles  when  he  was  in  the  world ;  but  that  power  which 
wrought  a  miracle  that  amazed  the  most  knowing  angels  as  well  as  ignorant 
man,  the  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  sin  of  the  world  from  our  Savioar, 
and  advancing  him  in  his  human  nature  to  rule  over  the  angelical  host, 
making  him  head  of  principalities  and  powers ;  as  much  as  to  say,  as  great 
as  all  that  power  whidi  is  £splayed  in  our  redemption,  firom  the  first  founda- 
tion to  the  last  line  in  the  superstructure.  It  is  therefore  often  set  forth 
with  an  emphasis,  as  '  excellency  of  power,'  2  Cor.  iv.  7,  and  glorious  power, 
2  Peter,  i.  8.     '  To  glory  and  virtue,'  we  translate  it ;  but  it  is  dsA  de^ijif 

*  through  glory  and  virtue,'  that  is,  by  a  glorious  virtue  or  strength. 

The  instrument  whereby  it  is  wrought  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  power. 
The  gospel,  which  Qod  useth  in  this  great  affair,  is  called  '  the  power  of 
God  to  salvation,'  Bom.  i.  16,  and  tibe  '  rod  of  his  strength,'  Ps.  ex.  2. 
And  the  day  of  the  gospel's  appearance  in  the  heart  is  emphatically  called, 
'  the  day  of  power/  verse  8,  wherein  he  brings  down  strongholds  and 
towering  imaginations.  And  Uierefore  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  name  signi- 
fies the  power  of  God,  was  always  sent  upon  those  messages  which  concerned 
the  gospel,  as  to  Daniel,  Zacharias,  Mary.*  The  gospel  is  the  power  of 
Ck>d  in  a  way  of  instrumentality,  but  the  almightiness  of  God  is  the  principle 
in  a  way  of  efficiency.  The  gospel  is  the  sceptre  of  Christ,  but  the  power 
of  Christ  is  the  mover  of  that  sceptre.    The  gospel  is  not  as  a  bare  word 

*  Gxotius  in  Luke  i.  19. 
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spoken,  and  proposing  the  thing,  bat  as  backed  with  a  higher  efficacy  of 
grace ;  as  the  sword  doth  instromentallj  oat,  bat  the  arm  that  wields  it  giTes 
the  blow,  and  makes  it  soccessfal  in  the  stroke.  Bat  this  gospel  is  the  power 
of  God,  becaase  he  edgeth  this  by  his  own  power»  to  sonnoant  all  resistanoe, 
and  vanqaish  the  greatest  malice  of  that  man  he  designs  to  work  upon. 

The  power  of  God  is  conspicnoas. 

First,  In  taming  the  heart  of  man  against  the  strength  of  the  inclinationa 
of  natare.  In  the  forming  of  man  of  the  dost  of  the  groand,  as  the  matter 
contribated  nothing  to  the  action  whereby  God  farmed  it,  so  it  had  no 
principle  of  resistance  contrary  to  the  design  of  God.  Bat  in  converting 
the  heart,  there  is  not  only  want'mg  a  principle  of  assistance  from  him  in 
this  work,  bat  the  whole  strength  of  corrapt  natare  is  alarmed  to  combat 
against  the  power  of  his  grace.  When  the  gospel  is  presented,  the  ander- 
atanding  is  not  only  ignorant  of  it,  bat  the  will  perverse  against  it ;  the  one 
doth  not  relish,  and  the  other  not  esteem  the  exoeUenoy  of  the  object  The 
carnal  wisdom  in  the  mind  contrives  against  it,  and  the  rebellions  will  pota 
the  orders  in  execntion  against  the  counsel  of  God,  which  requires  the  in- 
vincible power  of  God  to  enlighten  the  dark  mind,  to  know  what  it  sli^ts ; 
and  the  fierce  will,  to  embrace  what  it  loathes.  The  stream  of  natare  can* 
not  be  turned,  but  by  a  power  above  nature.  It  is  not  all  the  created  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  can  change  a  swine  into  a  man,  or  a  venomous  toad 
into  a  holy  and  illnstrious  angel.  Yet  this  work  is  not  so  great  in  some 
respect,  as  the  stilling  the  fierceness  of  nature,  the  sileudng  the  swelliag 
waves  in  the  heart,  and  the  casting  out  those  brutish  affections  which  ar« 
bom  and  grow  up  with  us.  There  would  be  no,  or  fiur  less,  resistance  in  a 
mere  animal  to  be  changed  into  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank,  than  there  ia 
in  a  natural  man  to  be  turned  into  a  serious  Christian. 

There  is  in  every  natural  man  a  stoutness  of  heart,  a  stiff-neck  unwilling- 
ness to  good,  forwardness  to  evil.  Infinite  power  quells  this  stoutnessp 
demolisheth  these  strongholds,  turns  this  wild  ass  in  her  coarse,  and  route 
those  armies  of  turbulent  nature  against  the  grace  of  God.  To  stop  the 
floods  of  the  sea  is  not  such  an  act  of  power  as  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  heart. 
This  power  hath  been  employed  npon  every  convert  in  the  world.  What 
would  you  say,  then,  if  you  knew  all  the  channels  in  which  it  hath  ran  since 
the  days  of  Adam  ?  If  the  alteration  of  one  rocky  heart  into  a  pool  of  water 
be  a  wonder  of  power,  what  then  is  the  calming  and  sweetening  by  his  word 
those  *  one  hundred  forty-four  thousand  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,*  and  that 
numberless  multitude  of  all  nations  and  people  that  shall  stand  before  the 
throne,  Bev.  vii.  9,  which  were  all  natureJly  so  many  raging  seas  9  Not  one 
converted  soul,  from  Adam  to  the  last  that  shall  be  in  the  end  of  the  world, 
but  is  a  trophy  of  the  divine  conquest.  None  were  pure  volunteers,  nor 
listed  themselves  in  his  service  till  he  put  forth  his  strong  arm  to  draw  them 
to  him.  No  man*s  understanding  but  was  chained  with  darkness,  and  fond 
of  it ;  no  man  but  had  corroption  in  his  will,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than 
anything  else  which  could  be  proposed  for  his  true  happiness.  These 
things  are  most  evident  in  Scripture  and  experience. 

Secondly,  As  it  is  wrought  against  the  inclinations  of  nature,  so  against  a 
multitude  of  conrupt  habits  rooted  in  the  souls  of  men.  A  distemper  in  its 
first  invasion  may  more  easily  be  cured  than  when  it  becomes  chronical  and 
inveterate.  The  strength  of  a  disease,  or  the  compLicatioii  of  many,  magni- 
fies the  power  of  the  i^ysician  and  efficacy  of  the  medicine  that  tames  and 
expels  it.  What  power  is  that  which  hath  made  men  stoop,  when  natural 
habits  have  been  grown  giants  by  custom,  when  the  putreiaction  of  nature 
hath  engendered  a  multitude  of  worms,  when  the  ulcers  are  many  and  de* 
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plonble,  when  manj  cords,  wherewith  God  woald  have  boand  the  sinner, 
have  been  broken,  and  (like  Samson)  the  wicked  heart  hath  gloried  in  its 
strength,  and  grown  more  proud  that  it  hath  stood  like  a  strong  fort  against 
those  biUteries  under  which  others  have  fallen  flat. 

Every  proud  thought,  every  evil  habit  captivated,  serves  for  matter  of 
triumph  to  the  power  of  God,  2  Cor.  z.  6.  What  resistance  will  a  multi- 
tude of  them  make,  when  one  of  them  is  enough  to  hold  the  faculty  under 
its  dominion,'and  intercept  its  operations  1  So  many  customary  habits,  so 
many  old  natures,  so  many  different  strengths  added  to  nature,  every  one  of 
them  standing  as  a  barricado  against  the  way  of  grace ;  all  the  errors  the 
understanding  is  possessed  with  think  the  gospel  folly,  all  the  vices  the  will 
is  filled  with  count  it  the  fetter  and  band.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  man  as 
to  be  thought  a  fool ;  nothing  so  contrary  to  man  as  to  enter  into  slavery. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  a  heart  guided  by 
many  principles  against  the  truth  of  it,  and  biassed  by  a  world  of  wickedness 
against  the  holiness  of  it.  Nature  renders  a  man  too  feeble  and  indisposed, 
and  custom  renders  a  man  more  weak  and  unwilling  to  change  his  hue,  Jer. 
ziii.  28.  To  dispossess  man,  then,  of  his  self-esteem  and  self-excellency,  to 
make  room  for  God  in  the  heart  where  there  was  none  but  for  sin,  as  dear  to 
him  as  himself,  to  hurl  down  the  pride  of  nature,  to  make  stout  imagina- 
tions stoop  to  the  cross,  to  make  desires  of  self-advancement  sink  under  a 
zeal  for  the  glorifying  of  God  and  an  over-ruling  design  for  his  honour,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  but  an  outstretched  arm  wielding  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  To  have  a  heart  full  of  the  fear  of  God,  that  was  just  before  filled 
with  a  contempt  of  him ;  to  have  a  sense  of  his  power,  an  eye  to  his  glory, 
admiring  thoughts  of  his  wisdom,  a  faith  in  his  truth,  tiiat  had  lower 
thoughts  of  him  and  all  his  perfections  than  he  had  of  a  creature;  to  have  a 
hatred  of  his  habitual  lusts,  that  had  brought  him  in  much  sensitive  plea- 
sure ;  to  loathe  them  as  much  as  he  loved  them,  to  cherish  the  duties  he 
hated ;  to  live  by  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  Bedeemer,  who  was  before 
so  heartily  under  the  conduct  of  Satan  and  self;  to  chase  the  acts  of  sin 
from  his  members,  and  the  pleasing  thoughts  of  sin  from  his  mind ;  to  make 
a  stout  wretch  willingly  fall  down,  crawl  upon  the  ground,  and  adore  that 
Saviour  whom  before  he  ont-dared,  is  a  triumphant  act  of  infinite  power  that 
can  *  subdue  all  things  to  itself,*  and  break  those  multitude  of  locks  and 
bolts  that  were  upon  us. 

Thirdly f  Against  a  multitude  of  temptations  and  interests.  The  tempta- 
tions rich  men  have  in  this  world  are  so  numerous  and  strong  that  the 
entrance  of  one  of  them  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  gospel,  is  made  by  our  Saviour  an  impossible  thing  with  men, 
and  procurable  only  by  the  power  of  God,  Luke  zviii.  24-26.  The  divine 
strenjgth  only  can  separate  the  world  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  from  the 
world.  There  must  be  an  incomprehensible  power  to  chase  away  the  devil, 
that  had  so  long  so  strong  a  footing  in  the  affections,  to  render  the  soil  he 
had  sown  with  so  many  tares  and  weeds  capable  of  good  grain ;  to  make 
spirits  that  had  found  the  sweetness  of  worldly  prosperity,  wrapped  up  all 
their  happin^tos  in  it,  and  not  only  bent  down,  but  (as  it  werej  buried  in 
earth  and  mud,  to  be  loosened  frrom  those  beloved  cords,  to  disrelish  the 
earth  for  a  crucified  Christ,  I  say  this  must  be  the  effect  of  an  almighty 
power. 

Fourthly,  The  manner  of  conversion  shews  no  less  the  power  of  God. 
There  is  not  only  »  resistible  force  used  in  it,  but  an  agreeable  sweetness. 
The  power  is  so  efficacious,  that  nothing  can  vanquish  it,  and  so  sweet,  that 
none  did  ever  complain  of  it.    The  almighty  virtue  displays  itself  invincibly, 
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yet  withont  constraint,  compelling  the  will  withont  o&ring  Tiolenoe  to  it» 
sad  making  it  cease  to  be  will :  not  forcing  it,  bat  changing  it ;  not  drag- 
^g  it,  but  drawing  it ;  making  it  will  where  before  it  nilled ;  remoying  the 
cormpt  natare  of  the  wiU  withont  invading  the  created  nature  and  rights  of 
the  faculty ;  not  working  in  ns  against  the  physical  natin^  of  the  wiH,  but 
*  working  to  will,'  Phil.  ii.  18.  This  work  is  fterefore  called  creation, 
resurrection,  to  shew  its  irresistible  power;  it  is  called  illumination,  per- 
suasion, drawing,  to  shew  the  suitableness  of  its  efficacy  to  the  natare  of  the 
human  £eu;ulties.  It  is  a  drawing  with  cords,  which  testifies  an  iuTincible 
strength;  but  with  'cords  of  love,*  which  testifies  a  delightful  conquest.  It 
is  haid  to  determine  whether  it  be  more  powerful  than  sweet,  or  more  sweet 
than  powerful.  It  is  no  mean  part  of  the  power  of  God  to  twist  together 
victory  and  pleasure ;  to  give  a  blow  as  del^htful  as  strong,  as  pleasing  to 
the  sufferer  as  it  is  sharp  to  the  sinner. 

[2.]  The  power  of  God  in  the  application  of  redemption  is  eyident  ip  the 
pardoning  a  sinner. 

Ftrsf ,  In  the  pardon  itself.  The  power  of  God  is  made  the  ground  of  hie 
patience;  or  the  reason  why  he  is  patient  is  because  he  wonM  shew  his 
power.  Bom.  ix.  22.  It  is  a  part  of  magnanimity  to  pass  by  injuries.  As 
weaker  stomachs  cannot  concoct  the  tougher  food,  so  weak  minds  cannot 
digest  the  harder  ixguries.  He  that  passes  over  a  wrong  is  superior  to  his 
adversary  that  does  it.  When  God  speaks  of  his  own  name  as  merciful,  he 
speaks  first  of  himself  as  powerful:  Exod.  zxxiy.  6,  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  that  is,  the  Lord,  the  strong  Lord,  Jehovah,  the  strong  Jehovah.  '  Let 
the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great,'  saith  Moses,  when  he  prays  for  the  foi^ve- 
ness  of  the  people  (Numb.  xiv.  17,  iK)/«Sjfrci;,  be  exalted ;  Sept.,  rO, 
strength,  &c.).  The  word  Jigdal  is  written  with  a  grehtjod,  or  $LJod  above 
the  other  letters.  The  power  of  God  in  pardoning  is  advanced  beyond  an 
ordinary  strain,  beyond  the  creative  strength.  Li  the  creation,  he  had 
power  over  the  creatures ;  in  this,  power  over  himself.  In  creation,  not 
himself,  but  the  creatures,  were  the  object  of  his  power ;  in  that,  no  attri- 
bute of  his  nature  could  article  against  his  design.  In  the  pardon  of  a 
sinner,  after  many  overtures  made  to  him  and  refused  by  him,  God  exer- 
ciseth  a  power  over  himself;  for  the  sinner  hath  dishonoured  God,  pro- 
voked his  justice,  abused  his  goodness,  done  injury  to  all  those  attributes 
which  are  necessary  to  his  relief.  It  was  not  so  in  creation;  nothing  was  in- 
'  capable  of  disobliging  God  firom  bringing  it  into  being.  The  dnst,  which  was 
the  matter  of  Adam's  body,  needed  only  the  extrinsic  power  of  God  to  form 
it  into  a  man,  and  inspire  it  with  a  living  soul.  It  had  not  rendered  itself 
obnoxious  to  divine  justice,  nor  was  capable  to  excite  any  disputes  between 
his  perfections ;  but  after  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  the  merit  of  death  theraby, 
there  was  a  resistance  in  justice  to  the  fi-ee  remission  of  man.  God  was  to 
exercise  a  power  over  himself,  to  answer  his  justice  and  pardon  the  sinner, 
as  well  as  a  power  over  the  creature  to  reduce  the  runaway  rebel.  Unless 
we  have  recourse  to  the  infiniteness  of  God's  power,  the  infiniteness  of  our 
guilt  will  weigh  us  down.  We  must  consider  not  only  that  we  have  a  mighty 
guilt  to  press  us,  but  a  mighty  God  to  relieve  us.  In  the  same  act  of  his 
being  our  righteousness,  he  is  our  strength :  '  In  the  Lord  have  I  righteous- 
ness and  Btrength,'  Isa.  xlv.  24. 

Secondly,  In  the  sense  of  pardon.     When  the  soul  hath  been  wounded 

-  with  the  sense  of  sin,  and  its  iniquities  have  stared  it  in  the  face,  the  raising 

the  soul  firom  a  despairing  condition,  and  lifting  it  above  those  waters  which 

terrified  it,  to  cast  &e  light  of  comfort  as  well  as  the  light  of  grace  into  a 

*beart  covered  with  more  than  m  Egyptian  darkness^  is  an  act  of  his  infinite 
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uid  ciaatmg  power :  La.  Ini.  19,  *  I  create  ihe  fruit  of  the  lips,  peace.' 
Men  znaj  wear  ont  their  lips  with  numbering  ap  the  promiBCB  of  grace  and 
arguments  of  peace,  bat  all  will  signify  no  more  without  a  creative  power 
than  if  all  men  and  angels  should  call  to  that  white  upon  the  wall  to  shine 
as  splendidly  as  the  sun.  Gk>d  only  can  <  create  Jerusalem,'  and  every  child 
of  Jerusalem  *  a  rejoicing,'  Isa.  Izv.  18.  A  man  is  no  more  able  to  apply  to 
himself  any  word  of  comfort  under  the  sense  of  sin,  than  he  is  able  to  con- 
vert  himself,  and  torn  the  proposals  of  the  word  into  gracious  affections  in 
his  heart.  To  '  restore  the  joy  of  salvation'  is  in  David  s  judgment  an  act 
of  sovereign  power,  equal  to  tiiat  of  *  creating  a  clean  heart,'  Ps.  li.  10, 12« 
Alas  I  it  is  a  state  like  to  that  of  death;  as  infinite  power  can  only  raise 
from  natural  death,  so  from  a  spiritual  death,  also  from  a  comfortless  death : 
'In  his  &vour  there  is  life,'  in  the  want  of  his  favour  there  is  death.  The 
power  of  God  hath  so  placed  light  in  the  sun,  that  all  creatures  in  the  world, 
all  the  torches  upon  earth  kindled  together,  cannot  make  it  day  if  that  doth 
not  rise ;  so  all  the  angels  in  heaven  and  men  upon  earth  are  not  competent 
chirnrgeons  for  a  wounded  spirit.  The  cure  of  our  ^iritual  ulcers,  and  the 
pouring  in  balm,  is  an  act  <tf  sovereign  creative  power.  It  is  more  visible 
in  silencing  a  tempestuous  conscience,  than  the  power  of  our  Saviour  was  in 
the  stilling  the  stormy  winds  and  the  roarixig  waves.  As  none  bat  infinite 
power  can  remove  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  none  but  infinite  power  oan  remove 
the  despairing  sense  of  it. 

[8.  j  This  power  is  evident  in  the  preserving  grace.  As  the  providence  of 
God  is  a  manifestation  of  his  power  in  a  continued  creation,  so  the  preserva- 
tion of  graoe  is  a  manifestation  of  his  power  in  a  continued  regeneration ;  to 
keep  a  nation  under  the  yoke  is  an  act  of  the  same  power  that  sabdned  it. 
It  is  this  that  strengthens  men  in  suffering  against  the  fury  of  hell,  Col. 
i.  13 ;  it  is  this  that  keeps  them  from  fedling  against  the  force  of  hell,  the 
Father's  hand,  John  x.  29.  His  strength  abates  and  moderates  the  violence 
of  temptations ;  his  staff  sustains  his  people  under  them ;  his  might  defeats 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  bruiseth  him  under  a  believer's  feet.  The  counter- 
workings  of  indwelling  corruption,  the  reluctances  of  the  flesh  against  the 
breathings  of  the  Spirit,  the  fallacy  of  the  senses  and  the  rovings  of  the  mind, 
have  ability  quickly  to  stifle  and  extinguish  grace,  if  it  were  not  maintained 
by  that  powerful  blast  that  first  inbreathed  it.  No  less  power  is  seen  in  per- 
fecting it,  than  was  in  planting  it,  2  Peter  i.  8 ;  no  less  in  fulfilling  the  work 
of  fidth,  than  in  ingrafting  the  word  of  fiiith,  2  Thess.  i.  11. 

The  apostle  well  understood  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  it  in  the  preser- 
vation of  faith,  as  well  as  in  the  first  infusion,  when  he  expresses  himself  in 
those  tenns  of  a  greatness  or  hyperboU  of  power,  his  *  mighty  power,'  or  the 
'  power  of  his  might,'  Eph.  i.  19.  The  salvation  he  bestows,  and  the  strength 
whereby  he  effects  it,  are  joined  together  in  the  prophet's  song :  Isa.  xii.  2, 
'  The  Lord  is  my  stiength  and  my  salvation ; '  and,  indeed,  God  doth  more 
magnify  his  power  in  continuing  a  believer  in  the  world,  a  weak  and  half- 
n^fid  vessel  in  the  midst  of  so  many  sands  whereof  it  might  split,  so 
many  rocks  whereon  it  might  dash,  so  many  corruptions  within,  and  so 
many  temptations  without,  than  if  he  did  immediately  tnmsport  him  into 
heaven,  and  clothe  him  with  a  perfectly  sanctified  nature. 

To  conclude ;  what  is  there,  then,  in  the  world,  which  is  destitute  of  notices 
of  divine  power  ?  Every  creature  affords  us  the  les8(m«  all  acts  of  divine 
government  are  the  marks  of  it.  Look  into  the  word,  and  the  manner  of 
its  propagation  instructs  us  in  it ;  your  changed  natures,  yoar  pardoned 
gniH,  your  inning  comfort,  your  quelled  corruptions,  the  standing  of  your 
s^K^'^S  graces,  are  sufficient  to  preserve  a  sense,  and  prevent  a  forgetful- 
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nesB  of  this  great  aiiribaie,  so  neeessaiy  for  onr  support,  and  conducing  so 
maeh  to  yonr  comfort. 

IV.  Uses. 

1.  Of  infonnation  and  instractaon. 

(1.)  If  inoomprehenBible  and  infinite  power  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God, 
then  Jesus  Christ  hath  a  divine  nature,  because  the  acts  of  power  proper 
to  God  are  ascribed  to  him.  This  perfection  of  omnipotence  doth  unques- 
tionably pertain  to  the  Deity,  and  is  an  incommunicable  property,  and  the 
same  mih  the  essence  of  God;  he  therefore  to  whom  this  attribute  is 
ascribed  is  essentially  God. 

This  is  challenged  by  Christ  in  conjunction  with  eternity :  Bev.  i.  8.  *  I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which 
is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty ;  *  this  the  Lord 
Christ  speaks  of  himself.  He  who  was  equal  with  God  proclaims  liimself 
by  the  essential  title  of  the  Godhead,  part  of  which  he  repeats  again,  ver.  11. 
And  this  is  the  person  which  *  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks ; '  the  person  that '  was  dead  and  now  lives,'  ver.  17,  18,  which  can- 
not possibly  be  meant  of  the  Father,  the  first  person,  who  can  never  come 
under  that  denomination  of  having  been  dead.  Being  therefore  adorned 
with  the  same  title,  he  hath  the  same  Deity ;  and  though  his  omnipotence 
be  only  positively  asserted,  ver.  8,  yet  his  eternity  being  asserted,  ver.  11, 17, 
it  inferreth  his  immense  power ;  for  he  that  is  eternal,  without  limits  of 
time,  must  needs  be  conceived  powerfiil,  without  any  dash  of  infirmity. 

Again,  when  he  is  said  to  be  '  a  child  bom,'  and  '  a  Son  given,'  in  the 
same  breath  he  is  called  *  the  mighty  God,'  Isa.  ix.  6.  It  is  introduced  as 
a  ground  of  comfort  to  the  church,  to  preserve  their  hopes  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promises  made  to  them  before.  They  should  not  imagine  him 
to  have  only  the  infirmity  of  man,  though  he  was  veiled  in  the  appearance 
of  a  man ;  no,  they  should  look  through  the  disguise  of  his  flesh  to  the 
might  of  his  Godhead.  The  attribute  of  mighty  is  added  to  the  title  God^ 
because  the  consideration  of  power  is  most  capable  to  sustain  the  drooping 
church  in  such  a  condition,  and  to  prop  up  her  hopes ;  it  is  upon  this 
account  he  saith  of  himself,  that  *  whatsoever  things  the  Father  doth,  those 
also  doth  the  Son  likewise,'  John  v.  19.  In  creation  of  heaven,  earth,  sea, 
and  the  preservation  of  all  creatures,  the  Son  works  with  the  same  will, 
wisdom,  virtue,  power,  as  the  Father  works ;  not  as  two  may  concur  in  an 
action  in  a  different  manner,  as  an  agent  and  an  instrument,  a  carpenter 
and  his  tools ;  but  in  the  same  manner  of  operation,  o/cio/wc,  which  we  trans- 
late likemsef  which  doth  not  express  so  well  the  emphasis  of  the  word. 
There  is  no  diversity  of  action  between  us  ;  what  the  Father  doth,  that  I  do 
by  the  same  power,  with  the  same  easiness  in  every  respect ;  there  is  the 
same  creative,  productive,  conservative  power  in  both  of  us ;  and  that  not 
in  one  work  that  is  done  ad  extra,  but  in  all,  in  whatsoever  the  Father  doth. 
*  In  the  same  manner ; '  not  by  a  delegated,  but  natural  and  essential  power, 
by  one  undivided  operation  and  manner  of  working. 

[l.J  The  creation,  which  is  a  work  of  omnipotence,  is  more  than  once 
ascribed  to  him.  This  he  doth  own  himself ;  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and 
of  man  upon  it ;  the  stretching  out  the  heavens  by  his  hands,  and  the  form- 
ing of  all  the  host  of  them  by  his  command,  Isa.  xlv.  12.  He  is  not  only 
the  Creator  of  Israel,  the  church,  ver.  12,  but  of  the  whole  world,  and  every 
creature  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  heavens  ;  which 
is  repeated  also,  ver.  18,  where,  in  this  act  of  creation,  he  is  called  God 
himself,  and  speaks  of  himself  in  the  term  Jehovah;  and  swears  by  himaelf. 
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Tor.  28.  What  doth  he  swear  7  *  That  nnto  me  every  knee  shall  how,  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear.'  Is  this  Christ  ?  Yes,  if  the  apostle  may  he  he- 
lieved,  who  applies  it  to  him,  Bom.  ziv.  11,  to  prove  the  appearance  of  all 
men  before  the  jndgment-seat  of  Christ,  whom  ^e  prophet  calls,  yer.  15,  a 
'  God  that  hides  himself,'  and  so  he  was  a  hidden  God  when  obscnred  in  oar 
fleshy  infirmities.  He  was  in  conjunction  with  the  Father  when  the  sea  re- 
ceived his  decree,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  appointed,  not  as  a 
spectator,  but  as  an  artificer,  for  so  the  word  in  Prov.  viii.  80  signifies,  as 
one  brought  up  with  him ;  it  signifies  also,  '  a  cunning  workman,'  Cant, 
vii.  1.  He  was  the  east^  or  the  «un,  from  whence  sprang  all  the  light  of 
life  and  being  to  the  creature ;  so  the  word  DTTpi  ver.  22,  which  is  translated 
'  before  his  works  of  old,'  is  rendered  by  some,  and  signifies  the  east  as  well 
as  before ;  but  if  it  notes  only  his  existence  before,  it  is  enough  to  prove  his 
deity. 

The  Scripture  doth  not  only  allow  him  an  existence  before  the  world,  but 
exalts  him  as  the  cause  of  the  world.  A  thing  may  precede  another,  that  is 
not  the  cause  of  that  which  follows  ;  a  precedency  in  age  doth  not  entitle 
one  brother  or  thing  the  cause  of  another ;  but  our  Saviour  is  not  only 
sncienter  than  the  world,  but  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  :  Heb.  i.  10,  11, 
Who  '  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of 
his  hands.'  So  great  an  elogy  cannot  be  given  to  one  destitute  of  omnipo- 
tence, since  the  distance  between  being  and  not  being  is  so  vast  a  gulf  that 
cannot  be  surmounted  and  stepped  over,  but  by  an  infinite  power.  He  is  '  the 
first  and  the  last,'  that  '  called  the  generations  from  the  beginning,'  Isa. 
xli.  4,  and  had  an  almighty  voice  to  call  them  out  of  nothing ;  in  which 
regard  he  is  called  *  the  everlasting  Father,'  Isa.  ix.  6,  as  being  the  efficient 
of  creation  ;  as  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  rain,  or  as  father  is  taken 
for  the  inventor  of  an  art ;  as  Jubal,  the  first  framer  and  inventor  of  music, 
is  called  '  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp,'  Gen.  iv.  21.  And  that 
person  is  said  to  '  make  the  sea,  and  form  the  dry  land  by  his  hands,'  Ps. 
xcv.  5,  6,  against  whom  we  are  exhorted  not  to  *  harden  our  hearts,'  ver.  8, 
which  is  applied  to  Christ  by  his  apostle,  Heb.  iii.  8 ;  in  the  15th  verse  he  is 
called  *  a  great  king,  and  *  a  great  God,  our  maker.'  The  places  wherein 
the  creation  is  attributed  to  Christ,  those  that  are  the  antagonists  of  his 
deity  would  evade  by  understanding  them  of  the  new  or  evangelical,  not  of 
the  first,  old,  and  material  creation ;  but  what  appearance  is  there  for  such 
a  sense  ?     Consider, 

First,  That  of  Heb.  i.  10,  11.  It  is  spoken  of  that  earth  and  heavens 
which  were  in  the  beginning  of  time ;  it  is  that  earth  that  shall  perish,  that 
heaven  that  shall  be  folded  up,  that  creation  that  shall  grow  old  towards  a 
decay ;  that  is,  only  the  visible  and  material  creation.  The  spiritual  shaU 
endure  for  ever ;  it  grows  not  old  to  decay,  but  grows  up  to  a  perfection ; 
it  sprouts  up  to  its  happiness,  not  to  its  detriment.  The  same  person 
creates  that  shall  destroy,  and  Uie  same  world  is  created  by  him  that  shall 
be  destroyed  by  him,  as  well  as  it  subsisted  by  virtue  of  his  omnipotency. 

Secofidly,  Can  that  also,  Heb.  i.  2,  '  By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,* 
speaking  of  Christ,  bear  the  same  plea  ?  It  was  the  same  person  by  whom 
'  God  spake  to  us  in  these  last  times,'  the  same  person  which  he  hath  '  con- 
stituted heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds.'  And  the 
particle  a/«o  intimates  it  to  be  a  distinct  act  from  his  speaking  or  prophetical 
office,  whereby  he  restored  and  new  created  the  world,  as  well  as  the  right- 
fol  foundation  God  had  to  make  him  heir  of  all  things.  It  refers,  likewise, 
not  to  the  time  of  Christ's  speaking  upon  earth,  but  to  something  past,  and 
something  differait  from  the  publication  of  the  gospel ;  it  is  not  doth  makSf. 
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which  had  been  more  likely  if  the  apostle  had  meant  only  the  nevr  eiMtioD, 
bat  h(Uh  made,  EwoiiiMf,  refeiring  to  time  long  sinoe  past^  something  done 
before  his  appearance  upon  earth  as  a  propheL  *  By  whom  also  he  made 
the  worlds,'  or  *  ages,'  all  things  subjected  to  or  measured  by  time,  which 
most  be  meant,  according  to  the  Jewish  phrase,  of  this  material  Tisible  world ; 
so  they  entitled  God  in  tiieir  liturgy,  the  <  Lord  of  ages,*  that  is,  the  Lord  of 
the  world,  and  all  ages  and  rcToIutions  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to 
the  last  period  of  time.  If  anything  were  in  being  before  this  frame  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  within  the  compass  of  time,  it  receiyed  being  and 
duration  from  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostle  would  give  an  aignment  to 
prove  the  equity  of  making  him  heir  of  all  things  as  mediator,  because  he 
was  the  framer  of  all  things  as  God.  He  may  well  be  the  heir  or  Lord  of 
angels  as  well  as  men,  who  created  angels  as  well  as  men.  All  things  were 
justly  under  his  power  as  mediator,  since  they  deriyed  their  existence  from 
him  as  creator.     But, 

Thirdly,  What  evasion  can  there  be  for  that  Col.  i.  16,  <  By  him  were  all 
things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earUi,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created 
by  him  and  for  him '  ?  He  is  said  to  be  the  creator  of  material  and  visible 
things,  as  well  as  spiritual  and  invisible;  of  things  in  heaven,  which  needed 
no  restoration,  as  well  as  things  on  earth,  which  were  polluted  by  sin,  and 
stood  in  need  of  a  new  creation.  How  could  the  angels  belong  to  the  new 
creation,  who  had  never  put  off  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  first  ?  Since 
they  never  divested  themselves  of  their  original  integrity,  they  could  not  be 
re-invested  with  that  which  they  never  lost.  Besides,  suppose  the  holy 
angels  be  one  way  or  other  reduced  as  parts  of  the  new  creation,  as  being 
under  the  mediatory  government  of  our  Saviour,  as  their  head,  and  in  regard 
of  their  confirmation  by  him  in  that  happy  state,  in  what  manner  shall  the 
devils  be  ranked  among  new  creatures  ?  They  are  called  principalities  and 
powers  as  well  as  the  angels,  and  may  come  under  the  title  of  things 
invisible.  That  they  are  called  principalities  and  powers  is  plain :  £ph. 
vi.  12, '  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principali- 
ties and  powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.'  Good  angels  are  not  there  meant,  for  what  war 
have  believers  with  them,  or  they  with  believers  ?  They  are  the  guardians 
of  them,  since  Christ  hath  taken  away  the  enmity  between  our  Lord  and 
theirs,  in  whose  quarrel  they  were  engaged  against  us.  And  since  the 
apostle,  speaking  of  all  things  created  by  him,  expresseth  it  so,  that  it  cannot 
be  conceived  he  should  except  anything,  how  come  the  finally  impenitent 
and  unbelievers,  which  are  things  in  ea^,  and  visible,  to  be  listed  here  in 
the  roll  of  new  creatures  ?  None  of  these  can  be  called  new  creatures, 
because  they  are  subjected  to  the  government  of  Christ,  no  more  than  the 
earth  and  sea,  and  the  animals  in  it,  are  made  new  creatures,  because  they 
are  all  under  the  dominion  of  Christ  abd  his  providential  government. 
Again,  the  apostle  manifestly  makes  the  creation  he  here  speaks  of  to  be  the 
material,  and  not  the  new  creation ;  for  that  he  speaks  of  afterwards  as  a 
distinct  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus  under  the  title  of  <  reconciliation,'  Col.  i.  20, 21, 
which  was  the  restoration  of  the  worid,  and  the  satisfying  for  that  curse  that 
lay  upon  it.  His  intent  is  here  to  shew,  that  not  an  angel  in  heaven,  nor  a 
creature  upon  earth,  but  was  placed  in  their  several  degrees  of  excellency  by 
the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  after  that  act  of  creation  and  the  entrance 
of  sin,  was  the  reconciler  of  the  world  through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 

Fourthly,  There  is  another  phu^  as  clear :  John  i.  8,  '  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made.'    The 
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mation  is  here  ascribed  to  him :  affiimatiTelyy '  All  ihin^  were  made  bj 
him; '  negatively,  *  There  was  nothing  made  without  him  ;*  and  the  words 
ure  emphaticaly  oydt  i  y,  not  one  thing,  excepting  nothing,  including  invisible 
things,  as  well  as  things  oonspicaoos  to  sense  only,  mentioned  in  the  story 
of  the  creation,  Gen.  i. ;  not  only  the  entire  mass,  bat  the  distinct  parcels, 
the  smallest  worm  and  the  highest  angel,  owe  their  original  to  him.     And  if 
iK>t  one  thing,  then  the  matter  was  not  created  to  his  hands ;  and  his 
work  consisted  not  only  in  the  forming  things  from  that  matter.     If  that 
one  thing  of  matter  were  excepted,  a  chief  thing  were  excepted ;  if  not 
one  thing  were  excepted,  then  he  created  something  of  nothing,  becanse 
spirits,  as  angels  and  souls,  are  not  made  of  any  pre-existing  or  fore- 
created  matter.     How  could  the  evangelist  phrase  it  more  extensively  and 
comprehensively?      This  is  a  character  of  omnipotency;  to  create  the 
world,  and  everything  in  it,  of  nothing,  requires  an  infinite  virtue  and 
power.     If  all  things  were  created  by  him,  they  were  not  created  by 
him  as  man,  because  himself,  as  man,  was  not  in  being  before  the  creation; 
if  all  things  were  made  by  him,  then  himself  was  not  made,  himself  was  not 
created;  and  to  be  existent  without  being  made,  without  being  created,  is  to 
be  unboundedly  omnipotent.     And  if  we  understand  it  of  the  new  creation, 
as  they  do  that  will  not  allow  him  an  existence  in  his  deity  before  his 
humanity,  it  cannot  be  true  of  that ;  for  how  could  he  regenerate  Abraham, 
make  Simeon  and  Anna  new  creatures,  who  '  waited  for  the  salvation  of 
Israel,'  and  form  John  Baptist,  and  fill  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from 
the  womb,  Luke  i.  15  (who  belonged  to  the  new  creation,  and  was  to  pre- 
pare the  way)  if  Christ  had  not  a  being  before  him?     The  evangelist  alludes 
to,  and  explains  the  history  of,  the  creation  in  the  beginning,  and  acquaints 
us  what  was  meant  by  God  said^  so  often,  viz.,  the  eternal  Word,  and 
describes  him  in  his  creative  power,  manifested  in  the  framing  the  world, 
before  he  describes  him  in  his  incarnation,  when  he  came  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  world:  John  i.  14, '  The  Word  was  made  flesh;* 
this  Word  who  was  with  God,  who  was  God,  who  made  aU  things,  and  gave 
being  to  the  most  glorious  angels  and  the  meanest  creature  without  exoep- 
tion,  this  Word,  in  time,  was  made  flesh. 

Fifthly,  The  creation  of  things  mentioned  in  these  Scriptures  cannot  be 
attributed  to  him  as  an  instrument.  As  if  when  it  is  said,  God  created  all 
things*  by  him,  and  by  him  made  the  worlds,  we  were  to  understand  the 
Faihei  to  be  the  agent,  and  the  Son  to  be  a  tool  in  his  Father's  hand,  as  an 
axe  in  the  hand  of  a  carpenter,  or  a  file  in  the  hand  of  a  smith,  or  a  servant 
acting  bj  command  as  the  organ  of  his  master.  The  preposition  per,  or  d/^, 
doth  not  alway  signify  an  instrumental  cause.  When  it  is  said,  that  the 
apostle  gave  the  Thessalonians  a  command  <  by  Jesus  Christ,'  1  Thes.  iv,  2, 
was  Christ  the  instrument,  and  not  the  Lord  of  that  command  the  apostle 
gave  ?  The  immediate  operation  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  apostles,  was 
that  whereby  they  gave  the  commands  to  their  disciples.  When  we  are 
called  by  God,  1  Cor.  i.  9,  is  he  the  instrumental  or  principal  cause  of  our 
effisotnal  vocation  ?  And  can  the  will  of  God  be  the  instrument  of  putting 
Paul  into  the  apostleship,  or  the  sovereign  cause  of  investing  him  with  that 
dignity,  when  he  calls  himself  an  aposUe  *  by  the  will  of  God'  ?  Eph.  i«  8. 
And  when  all  things  are  said  to  be  through  God,  as  well  as  of  him,  must  he 
be  counted  the  instrumental  cause  of  his  own  creation,  counselsi  and  judg- 
ments? Bom.  xi.  86.  When  we  '  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  through 
the  Spirit,'  Bom.  viii.  18,  or  keep  the  '  treasure  of  the  word  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  2  Tim.  i.  14,  is  the  Holy  Ghost  of  no  more  dignity  in  such  acts 
than  instrument?  Nor  doth  the  gi^ining  a  thing  by  a  person  make  him  a  mere 
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mstrnment  or  inferior  ;  as  when  a  man  gains  his  right  in  the  way  of  jnstaee 
against  his  adverBary  by  the  magistrate,  is  the  judge  inferior  to  the  sup- 
pliant ?  If  the  Word  were  an  instrument  in  creation,  it  must  be  a  created 
or  uncreated  instrament ;  if  created,  it  could  not  be  true  what  the  evangelist 
saith,  that '  all  things  were  made  by  him,'  since  himself,  the  principal  thing, 
could  not  be  made  by  himself ;  if  uncreated,  he  was  God,  and  so  acted  by  a 
divine  omnipoteocy,  which  surmounts  an  instrumental  cause.  But  indeed, 
an  instrument  is  impossible  in  creation,  since  it  is  wrought  only  by  an  act 
of  the  divine  will.  Do  we  need  any  organ  to  an  act  of  volition  ?  The  effi- 
cacious will  of  the  Creator  is  the  cause  of  the  original  of  the  body  of  the  world, 
with  its  particular  members  and  exact  harmony ;  it  was  formed  by  a  word 
and  established  by  a  command,  Ps.  xzxiii.  9 ;  the  beauty  of  the  creation 
stood  up  at  the  precept  of  his  will.  Nor  was  the  Son  a  partial  cause  ;  as 
when  many  are  said  to  build  a  house,  one  works  one  part,  and  another 
frames  another  part.  God  created  all  things  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  Son,  in  the  unity  of  essence,  goodness,  power,  wisdom;  not  an  extrinsic, 
but  a  connatural  instrument.  As  the  sun  doth  illustrate  all  things  by  his 
light,  and  quickens  all  things  by  his  heat,  so  God  created  the  worlds  by 
Christ,  as  he  was  the  brightness  or  splendour  of  his  glory,  the  exact  image 
of  his  person,  which  follows  the  declaration  of  his  making  the  worlds  by 
him,  Heb.  i.  8,  4,  to  shew  that  he  acted  not  as  an  instrument,  but  one  in 
essential  conjunction  with  him,  as  light  and  brightness  with  the  sun.  But 
suppose  he  did  make  the  world  as  a  kind  of  instrument,  he  was  then  before 
the  world,  not  bounded  by  time,  and  eternity  cannot  well  be  conceived 
belonging  to  a  being  without  omnipotency ;  he  is  the  end  as  well  as  the 
author  of  the  creatures.  Col.  i.  16,  not  only  the  principle  which  gave  them 
being,  but  the  sea  into  whose  glory  they  run  and  dissolve  themselves,  which 
consists  not  with  the  meanness  of  an  instrument. 

[2.]  As  creation,  so  preservation  is  ascribed  to  him :  Col.  i.  17,  '  By  him 
all  things  consist.'  As  he  preceded  all  things  in  his  eternity,  so  he  establishes 
all  things  by  his  omnipotency,  and  fixes  them  in  their  several  centres,  that 
they  sink  not  into  that  nothing  from  whence  he  fetched  them.  By  him  they 
flourish  in  their  several  beings,  and  observe  the  laws  and  orders  he  first 
appointed.  That  power  of  his  which  extracted  them  from  insensible  nothing, 
upholds  them  in  their  several  beings  with  the  same  facility  as  he  spake  being 
into  them,  even  <  by  the  word  of  his  power,'  Heb.  i.  8,  and  by  one  creative 
continued  voice  called  all  generations  from  the  beginning  to  the  period  of 
the  world,  Isa.  xli.  4,  and  causes  them  to  flourish  in  their  several  seasons. 
It  is  *  by  him  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice,*  and  all  things  are 
confined  within  the  limits  of  government ;  all  which  are  acts  of  an  infinite 
power. 

[8.]  Besurrection  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  The  body  crumbled  to  dust, 
and  that  dust  blown  to  several  quarters  of  the  world,  cannot  be  gathered  in 
its  distinct  parts,  and  new  formed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  soul,  without 
the  strength  of  an  infinite  arm.  This  he  will  do,  and  more ;  change  the  vile- 
ness  of  an  earthly  body  into  the  glory  of  an  heavenly  one ;  a  dusty  flesh 
into  a  spiritual  body,  which  is  an  argument  of  a  power  invincible,  to  which 
all  things  cannot  but  stoop  ;  for  it  is  by  such  an  operation,  which  testifies 
an  ability  to  '  subdue  all  things  to  himself,*  Phil.  iii.  21,  especially  when 
he  works  it  with  the  same  ease  as  he  did  the  creation,  by  the  power  of  his 
voice :  John  v.  28,  *  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall 
come  forth :'  speaking  them  into  a  restored  life  from  insensible  dust,  as  he 
did  into  being  from  an  empty  nothing.  The  greatest  acts  of  power  are  owned 
to  belong  to  creation,  preservation,  resurrection.    Omnipotence,  therefore, 
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18  his  right ;  and  therefore  a  deity  cannot  be  denied  to  him  that  inherits  a 
perfection  essential  to  none  hot  God,  and  impossible  to  be  entmsted  in,  or 
managed  by,  the  hands  of  any  creatnres. 

And  this  is  no  mean  comfort  to  those  that  believe  in  him.  He  is,  in  re- 
gard of  his  power,  '  the  horn  of  salvation ;'  so  Zaeharias  sings  o£  him,  Lnke 
L  69.  Nor  could  there  be  any  more  mighty  found  out  upon  whom  God 
could  have  laid  our  help,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  19.  No  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  his 
ability  to  save  to  the  utmost,  who  hath  the  power  of  creation,  preservation, 
and  resurrection  in  his  hands.  His  promises  must  be  accomplished,  since 
nothing  can  resist  him.  He  hath  power  to  fulfil  his  word,  and  bring  all 
things  to  a  final  issue,  because  he  is  almighty ;  by  his  outstretched  arm  in 
the  deliverance  of  his  Israel  from  Egypt  (for  it  was  his  arm,  1  Cor.  x.),  he 
shewed  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  us  from  spiritual  Egypt.  The  charge  of 
mediator  to  expiate  sin,  vanquish  hell,  form  a  church,  conduct  and  perfect 
it,  are  not  to  be  effected  by  a  person  of  less  ability  than  infinite.  Let  this 
almightiness  of  his  be  the  bottom,  wherein  to  cast  and  fix  the  anchor  of 
our  hopes. 

2.  Information.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Works  of  omnipotency  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  the  motion 
of  the  wings  of  this  Spirit,  as  a  bird  over  her  eggs,  was  that  rude  and  un- 
shapen  mass  hatched  into  a  comely  world.  Gen.  i.  2 :  so  the  word  moved 
properly  signifies.  The  stars,  or  perhaps  the  angels,  are  meant  by  the 
'  garnishing  of  the  heavens'  in  the  verse  before  the  text,  were  brought  forth 
in  their  comeliness  and  dignity,  as  the  ornaments  of  the  upper  world,  by  this 
Spirit ;  <  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens.'  To  this  Spirit  Job 
ascribes  the  formation  both  of  the  body  and  soul  under  the  title  of  Almighty : 
Job  xxxiii.  4,  '  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made,  and  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  hath  given  me  life.'  Resurrection,  another  work  of  omnipotency, 
is  attributed  to  him,  Rom.  viii.  11.  The  conception  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
womb ;  the  miracles  that  he  wrought,  were  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in 
him.  Power  is  a  title  belonging  to  him,  and  sometimes  both  are  put 
together,  1  Thes.  i.  5,  and  other  places ;  and  that  great  power  of  changing 
the  heart,  and  sanctifying  a  polluted  nature,  a  work  greater  than  creation,  is 
frequently  acknowledged  in  the  Scripture  to  be  the  peculiar  act  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  one  principle  in  creation,  resurrection, 
and  all  the  works  of  omnipotence. 

8.  Inference  from  the  doctrine.  The  blessedness  of  God  is  hence  evi- 
denced. If  God  be  almighty,  he  can  want  nothing ;  all  want  speaks  weak- 
ness. If  he  doth  what  he  will,  he  cannot  be  miserable ;  all  misery  consists 
ui  those  things  which  happen  contrary  to  our  will.  There  is  nothing  can 
binder  his  happiness,  because  nothing  can  resist  his  power.  Since  he  is 
omnipotent,  nothing  can  hurt  him,  nothing  can  strip  him  of  what  he  hath, 
of  what  he  is.*  If  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  will,  he  cannot  want  anything 
that  he  wills.  He  is  as  happy,  as  great,  as  glorious,  as  he  will ;  for  he  hath 
a  perfect  hberty  of  will  to  will,  and  a  perfect  power  to  attain  what  he  wiU  : 
^  will  cannot  be  restrained,  nor  his  power  mated.  It  would  be  a  defect  in 
blessedness  to  will  what  he  were  not  able  to  do.  Sorrow  is  the  result  of  a 
want  of  power,  with  a  presence  of  will.  If  he  could  will  anything  which  he 
conld  not  effect,  he  would  be  miserable,  and  no  longer  God ;  he  can  do  what- 
soever he  pleases,  and  therefore  can  want  nothing  that  pleases  him.f  He  . 
cannot  be  happy,  the  original  of  whose  happiness  is  not  in  himself:  nothing 
c^  be  infinitely  happy  that  is  limited  and  bounded. 

4.  Hence  is  a  ground  for  the  immutability  of  God.    As  he  is  incapable  of 
*  Sabnnde,  tit  89.  t  Pont,  part  vi.,  med.  16,  p.  681. 
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changing  his  resoWes,  becaiue  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  so  he  is  ineapaUa  of 
being  forced  to  any  change,  beoaose  of  his  infinite  power.  Being  abnightjv 
he  can  be  no  more  changed  from  power  to  weakness,  than  being  all-wise, 
he  can  be  changed  from  wisdom  to  folly,  or  being  omniscient,  from  know- 
ledge to  ignorance.  He  cannot  be  altered  in  his  purposes  because  of  his 
wisdom,  nor  in  the  manner  and  method  of  his  actions  because  of  his  infinite 
strength.  Men,  indeed,  when  their  designs  are  laid  deepest,  and  their  par- 
poses  stand  firmest,  yet  are  forced  to  stand  still,  or  change  the  manner  of 
the  execution  of  their  resolves,  by  reason  of  some  outward  accidents  that 
obstruct  them  in  their  course ;  for  having  not  wisdom  to  foresee  future  hin- 
drances, they  have  not  power  to  prevent  them,  or  strength  to  remove  them, 
when  they  unexpectedly  interpose  themselves  between  their  desire  and  per- 
formance ;  but  DO  created  power  has  strength  enough  to  be  a  bar  against 
God.  By  the  same  act  of  his  will  that  he  resolves  a  thing,  he  can  puff  away 
any  impediments  that  seem  to  rise  up  against  him.  He  that  wants  no  means 
to  effect  his  purposes,  cannot  be  checked  by  anything  that  riseth  up  to  stand 
in  his  way.  Heaven,  earth,  sea,  the  deepest  places,  are  too  weak  to  resist 
his  will,  Ps.  cxxxv.  6.  The  purity  of  the  angels  wUl  not,  and  the  devil's 
malice  cannot,  frustrate  his  will ;  the  one  voluntarily  obeys  the  beck  of  his 
hand,  and  the  other  are  vanquished  by  the  power  of  it.  What  can  make 
him  change  his  purposes,  who  (if  he  please)  can  dash  the  earth  against  the 
heavens  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  untying  the  world  from  its  centre,  clap 
the  stars  and  elements  together  into  one  mass,  and  blow  the  whole  creation 
of  men  and  devils  into  nothing.  Because  he  is  almighty,  therefore  he  is 
immutable. 

5.  Hence  is  inferred  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  government  of  the 
world.  His  power  as  well  as  his  wisdom  gives  him  a  right  to  govern. 
Nothing  can  equal  him,  therefore  nothing  can  share  the  command  with  him ; 
since  all  things  are  his  works,  it  is  fittest  they  should  be  under  his  order :  he 
that  frames  a  work  is  fittest  to  guide  and  govern  it.  God  hath  the  most 
right  to  govern,  because  he  hath  knowledge  to  direct  his  power,  and  power 
to  execute  the  results  of  his  wisdom.  He  knows  what  is  convenient  to  order, 
and  hath  strength  to  effect  what  he  orders.  As  his  power  would  be  oppres- 
sive without  goodness  and  wisdom ;  so  his  goodness  and  wisdom  would  be 
fruiUess  without  power.  An  artificer  that  hath  lost  his  hands  nuty  direct, 
but  cannot  make  an  engine ;  a  pilot  that  hath  lost  his  arms  may  advise  the 
way  of  steerage,  but  cannot  hold  the  helm ;  something  is  wanting  in  him  to 
be  a  complete  governor ;  but  since  both  counsel  and  power  are  infinite  in 
God,  hence  results  an  infinite  right  to  govern,  and  an  ixifinite  fitness,  because 
his  will  cannot  be  resisted,  his  power  cannot  be  enfeebled  or  diminished ; 
he  can  quicken  and  increase  the  strength  of  all  means  as  he  pleases.  He 
can  hold  all  things  in  the  world  together,  and  preserve  them  in  those  frmc- 
tioDs  wherein  he  settied  them,  and  conduct  them  to  those  ends  for  which  he 
designed  them. 

Every  artificer,  the  more  excellent  he  is,  and  the  more  excellency  of 
power  appear^  in  his  work,  is  the  more  careful  to  maintain  and  cherish  it. 
Those  that  deny  providence  do  not  only  ravish  from  him  the  bowels  of  his 
goodness,  but  strip  him  of  a  main  exercise  of  his  power,  and  engender  in 
men  a  suspicion  of  weariness  and  feebleness  in  him,  as  though  his  strength 
had  been  spent  in  making  them,  that  none  is  left  to  guide  them.  They 
would  make  him  headless  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  and  bowel-less  in  regard 
of  his  goodness,  and  armless  in  regard  of  his  strength.  If  he  did  not,  or 
were  not  able  to  preserve  and  provide  for  his  creatures,  his  power  in  making 
them  would  be  in  a  great  part  an  invisible  power ;  if  he  did  not  preserve 
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what  he  made,  and  gorem  what  ha  preserFee,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  strange 
and  rode  power,  to  make  and  anfSar  it  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  pleasure 
of  others.  If  the  power  of  God  should  relioquish  the  world,  the  life  of 
things  would  be  exiinguished,  the  &bric  would  be  confounded  and  fall 
into  a  deplorable  ehaoe.  That  which  is  composed  of  so  many  various 
pieces  could  not  TWft^ntftyn  its  union,  if  there  was  not  a  secret  virtue  binding 
them  together,  and  maintaining  those  varieties  of  links. 

Well  then,  since  God  is  not  only  so  good  that  he  cannot  will  anything 
bat  what  is  good,  so  wise  that  he  cannot  err  or  mistake,  but  also  so  able 
that  he  cannot  be  defeated  or  mated,  he  hath  every  way  a  full  ability  to 
govern  the  world,  where  those  three  are  infinite.  The  right  and  fitness  result- 
ing from  thence  is  unqueetionable ;  and,  indeed,  to  deny  God  this  active  part 
of  his  power,  is  to  render  him  weak,  foolish,  cruel,  or  all. 

6.  Here  is  a  ground  for  the  worship  of  God.  Wisdom  and  power  are 
the  grounds  of  the  respect  we  give  to  men ;  Uiey  being  both  infinite  in  God,  are 
the  foundation  of  a  solemn  honour  to  be  returned  to  him  by  his  creatures. 
If  a  man  make  a  curious  engine,  we  honour  him  for  his  skill ;  if  another 
vanquish  a  vigorous  enemy,  we  admire  him  for  his  strength  ;  and  shall  not 
the  efficacy  of  God*s  power  in  creation,  government,  redemption,  inflame  us 
with  a  sense  of  the  honour  of  his  name  and  perfections!  We  admire 
those  princes  that  have  vast  empires,  numerous  armies,  that  have  a  power 
to  cosqaer  their  enemies,  and  preserve  their  own  people  in  peace ;  how  much 
more  ground  have  we  to  pay  a  mighty  reverence  to  God,  who,  without  trouble 
and  weariness,  made  and  manages  this  vast  empire  of  the  world  by  a  word 
and  beck  !  What  sensible  thoughts  have  we  of  the  noise  of  thunder,  the 
power  of  the  sun,  the  storms  of  the  sea  1  These  things,  that  have  no  under- 
standing, have  struck  men  with  such  a  reverence  that  many  have  adored  them 
as  gods.  What  reverence  and  adoration  doth  this  mighty  power,  joined  with 
an  infinite  wisdom  in  God,  demand  at  our  hands  1 

All  religion  and  worship  stands  especially  upon  two  pillars,  goodness  and 
power  in  God ;  if  either  of  these  were  defective,  all  religion  would  faint 
away.  We  can  expect  no  entertainment  with  him  without  goodness,  nor 
any  benefit  from  him  without  power.  This  God  prefaceth  to  the  command 
to  worship  him,  the  benefit  his  goodness  had  conferred  upon  them,  and  the 
powerful  manner  of  conveyance  of  it  to  them :  2  Kings  xvii.  86,  '  The  Lord 
brought  you  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great  power  and  an  outstretched 
srm  ;  him  shall  you  fear,  and  him  ^all  you  worship,  and  to  him  shall  you 
do  sacrifice.'  Because  this  attribute  is  a  main  foundation  of  prayer,  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  concluded  with  a  doxology  of  it,  *  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
the  power,  and  the  glory.'  As  he  is  rich,  possessing  all  blessings,  so  he  is 
powerful  to  confer  all  blessings  on  us,  and  make  them  efficacious  to  us. 
The  Jews  repeat  many  times  in  their  prayers,  some  say  an  hundred  times, 
rfrtBTT  1(70, '  The  king  of  the  world ;'  it  is  both  an  awe  and  an  encourage- 
ment.*  We  could  not  without  consideration  of  it  pray  in  faith  of  success, 
nay,  we  could  not  pray  at  all,  if  his  power  were  defective  to  help  us,  and 
his  mercy  too  weak  to  relieve  us.  Who  would  solicit  a  lifeless,  or  lie  a 
prostrate  suppliant  to  a  feeble  arm  I  Upon  this  ability  of  God  our  Saviour 
built  his  petitions  :  Heb.  v.  7,  *  He  offered  up  strong  cries  unto  him  that 
was  able  to  save  him  from  death.'  Abraham's  faith  hung  upon  the  same 
string,  Bom.  iv.  21,  and  the  captive  church  supplicates  God  to  act « ac- 
cording to  the  greatness  of  his  power,'  Ps.  Ixxix.  11.  In  all  our  addresses, 
this  is  to  be  eyed  and  considered,  God  is  able  to  help,  to  relieve,  to 

•  Capel  in  Tim.  L  17. 
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ease  me,  let  my  miBeiy  be  never  bo  great,  and  my  strength  never  so  weak. 
'  If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean,'  was  the  consideration  the  leper  bad 
when  he  came  to  worship  Christ,  Mat.  yiii.  2 ;  he  was  clear  in  his  power, 
and  therefore  worshipped  him,  thongh  he  was  not  eqaally  clear  in  his  will.  AH 
worship  is  shot  wrong  that  is  not  directed  to,  and  conducted  by,  the  thonghts 
of  this  attribnte  whose  assistance  we  need.  When  we  beg  the  pardon  of 
oar  sins,  we  should  eye  mercy  and  power ;  when  we  beg  his  righting  na  in 
any  case  where  we  are  nnjastly  oppressed,  we  do  not  eye  righteoasness 
without  power ;  when  we  plead  the  performance  of  his  promise,  we  do  not 
regard  his  faithfulness  only  without  ihe  prop  of  his  power.  As  power  ushers 
in  all  the  attributes  of  God  in  their  exercise  and  manifestation  in  the  world, 
so  should  it  be  the  butt  our  eyes  should  be  fixed  upon  in  all  our  acts  of  wor- 
ship ;  as  without  his  power  his  other  attributes  would  be  useless,  so  without 
apprehensions  of  his  power  our  prayers  wiU  be  fJEiithless  and  comfortless.  The 
title  in  the  Lord's  prayer  directs  us  to  a  prospect  both  of  his  goodness  and 
power;  his  goodness  in  the  word  Father,  his  greatness,  excellency,  and 
power  in  the  word  heaven.  The  heedless  consideration  of  the  infinitenees 
of  this  perfection  roots  up  piety  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  makes  us  so  care- 
less in  worship.  Did  we  more  think  of  that  power  that  raised  the  world  out 
of  nothing,  that  orders  all  creatures  by  an  act  of  his  will,  that  performed  so 
great  an  exploit  as  that  of  our  redemption,  when  masterless  sin  had  triumphed 
over  the  world,  we  should  give  God  the  honour  and  adoration  which  so  great 
an  excellency  ohallengeth  and  deserves  at  our  hanrls,  though  we  ourselves 
had  not  been  the  work  of  his  hands,  or  the  monuments  of  his  strength.  How 
could  any  creature  engross  to  itself  that  reverence  from  us  which  is  due  to 
the  powerful  Creator,  of  whom  it  comes  infinitely  short  in  strength  as  well 
as  wisdom  I 

7.  From  this  we  have  a  ground  for  the  belief  of  the  resurrection.  God 
aims  at  the  glory  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  any  other  attribute. 
Moses  else  would  not  have  culled  out  this  as  the  main  argument  in  his 
pleading  with  God  for  the  sheathing  the  sword,  which  he  began  to  draw  out 
against  them  in  the  wilderness :  Num.  xiv.  16,  *  The  nations  will  say.  Be* 
cause  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  these  people  into  the  land  which  he 
sware  to  them,'  &c.  As  the  finding  out  the  particulars  of  the  dust  of  our 
bodies  discovers  the  vastness  of  his  knowledge,  so  to  raise  them  will  mani- 
fest the  glory  of  his  power  as  much  as  creation.  Bodies  that  have  mouldered 
away  into  multitudes  of  atoms,  been  resolved  into  the  elements,  passed 
through  varieties  of  changes,  been  sometimes  the  matter  to  lodge  the  form 
of  a  plant,  or  been  turned  into  the  substance  of  a  fish  or  fowl,  or  vapoured 
up  into  a  cloud,  and  been  part  of  that  matter  which  hath  compacted  a 
thunder-bolt;  dispbsed  of  in  places  far  distant,  scattered  by  the  winds, 
swallowed  and  concocted  by  beasts :  for  these  to  be  called  out  from  their 
different  places  of  abode  to  meet  in  one  body,  and  be  restored  to  their  former 
consistency  in  a  marriage  union,  '  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,'  1  Cor.  xv.  62, 
it  is  a  consideration  that  may  justly  amaze  us,  and  our  shallow  understand- 
ings are  too  feeble  to  comprehend  it.  But  is  it  not  credible,  since  all  the 
disputes  against  it  may  be  silenced  by  reflections  on  infinite  power,  which 
nothing  can  oppose,  for  which  nothing  can  be  esteemed  too  difficult  to  effect, 
which  doth  not  imply  a  contradiction  in  itself?  It  was  no  less  amazing  to 
the  blessed  virgin  to  hear  a  message  that  she  should  conceive  a  son  with- 
out knowing  a  man ;  but  she  is  quickly  answered  by  the  angel,  with  a  No- 
thing  is  impossible  to  Ood,  Luke  i.  84,  87.  The  distinct  parts  of  our  bodies 
cannot  be  hid  from  his  all- seeing  eye,  wherever  they  are  lodged,  and  in  all  the 
changes  they  pass  through,  as  was  discovered  when  the  omniscience  of  God 
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handled ;  shall,  then,  the  eoUeotion  of  them  together  be  too  hard  for  his 
ioTincible  power  and  streDgth,  and  the  uniting  all  those  parts  into  a  bodj, 
with  new  dispositions  to  receive  their  several  souls,  be  too  big  and  balky  for 
thai  power  which  never  yet  was  acquainted  with  any  bar  ?  Was  not  the 
miracle  of  our  Saviour's  multiplying  the  loaves,  suppose  it  had  not  been  by 
a  new  creation,  but  a  collection  of  grain  from  several  parts,  very  near  as 
stupendous  as  this  ?  Had  any  one  of  us  been  the  only  creature  made  just 
before  the  matter  of  the  world,  and  beheld  that  inform  chaos,  covered  with 
a  thick  darkness,  mentioned  Gen.  i.  2,  would  not  the  report,  that  from  this 
dark  deep,  next  to  nothing,  should  be  raised  such  a  multitude  of  comely 
ereatures,  with  such  innumerable  varieties  of  members,  voices,  colours, 
motions,  and  such  numbers  of  shining  stars ;  a  bright  sun,  one  uniform 
body  of  light  from  this  darkness,  that  should,  like  a  giant,  rejoice  to  run  a 
race  for  many  thousand  years  together,  without  stop  or  weariness ;  would 
not  all  these  have  seemed  as  incredible  as  the  collection  of  scattered  dust  ? 
What  was  it  that  erected  the  innumerable  host  of  heaven,  the  glorious  angels, 
and  glittering  stars,  for  aught  we  know  more  numerous  than  the  bodies  of 
men,  but  an  act  of  the  divine  will  ?  And  shall  the  power  that  wrought  this, 
sink  under  the  charge  of  gathering  some  dispersed  atoms,  and  compacting 
them  into  a  human  body  ?  Can  you  tell  how  the  dust  of  the  ground  was 
kneaded  by  God  into  the  body  of  man,  and  changed  into  flesh,  skin,  hair, 
bones,  sinews,  veins,  arteries,  and  blood,  and  fitted  for  so  many  several 
activities,  when  a  human  soul  was  breathed  into  it  ?  *  Can  you  imagine  how 
a  rib,  taken  from  Adam's  side,  a  lifeless  bone,  was  formed  into  head, 
hands,  feet,  eyes  ?  Why  may  not  the  matter  of  men  which  have  been 
be  restored,  as  well  as  that  which  was  not  be  first  erected?  Is  it  harder  to 
repair  those  things  which  were,  than  to  create  those  things  which  were  not  ? 
Is  there  not  the  same  artificer  ?  Hath  any  disease  or  sickness  abated  his 
power  7  Is  the  Ancient  of  days  grown  feeble  ?  or  shall  the  elements  and 
other  creatures,  that  alway  yet  obeyed  his  command,  ruffle  against  his  raising 
voice,  and  refuse  to  disgorge  those  remains  of  human  bodies  they  have 
swallowed  up  in  their  several  bowels  ?  Did  the  whole  world,  and  all  the 
parts  of  it,  rise  at  his  word  ?  and  shall  not  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  dust 
of  the  dead,  stand  up  out  of  the  graves  at  the  word  of  the  same  mighty 
efficacy  ?  Do  we  not  annually  see  those  marks  of  power  which  may  stun 
our  incredulity  in  this  concern  ?  Do  you  see,  in  a  small  acorn  or  little  seed, 
any  such  sights  as  a  tree,  with  body,  bark,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit  f 
Where  can  you  find  them  ?  Do  you  know  the  invisible  comers  where  they 
lurk  in  that  litUe  body  ?  And  yet  these  you  afterwards  view  rising  up  from 
this  little  body,  when  sown  in  the  ground,  that  you  could  not  possibly  have 
any  prospect  of  when  you  rolled  it  in  your  hand,  or  opened  its  bowels.  And 
why  may  not  all  the  particulars  of  our  bodies,  however  disposed  as  to  their 
distinet  natures  invisibly  to  us,  remain  distinct,  as  well  as  if  you  mingle  a 
thousand  seeds  together,  they  will  come  up  in  their  distinct  kmds,  and  pre- 
aerve  their  distinct  virtues  ? 

Again,  is  not  the  making  heaven  and  earth,  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  eternity  aod  infirmity,  to  make  a  virgin  conceive  a  son,  bear 
the  Creator,  and  bring  forth  the  Redeemer,  to  form  the  blood  of  God  of  the 
flesh  of  a  virgin,  a  greater  work  than  the  calling  together  and  uniting  the 
seattered  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  are  all  of  one  nature  and  matter  ?  And 
since  the  power  of  Gk>d  is  manifested  in  pardoning  innumerable  sins,  is  not 
the  scattering  our  transgressions,  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  as  the 
szporession  is,  Ps.  ciii.  12,  and  casting  such  numbers  into  the  depths  of  the 

•  Lingend,to  .  iii.  p.  779, 780. 
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gea,  which  is  God*8  power  over  himBelf,  a  greater  argament  of  might  than 
the  recalling  and  repairing  the  atoms  of  our  bodies  irom  their  Tariooa  reeep* 
tacles  ?  It  is  not  hard  for  them  to  believe  this  of  the  resurrection,  thai  have 
been  sensible  of  the  weight  and  force  of  their  sins,  and  the  power  of  God  in 
pardoning  and  vanqoishing  that  mighty  resistance,  which  was  made  in  their 
hearts  against  the  power  of  his  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  infinite  power  of  God  is  a  good  ground  of  the  belief  of  tha 
resarrection. 

8.  Since  the  power  of  God  is  so  great  and  ineomprehensible,  how  strange 
is  it  that  it  should  be  contemned  and  abased  by  the  creatnres  as  it  ia  1  Tha 
power  of  God  is  beaten  down  by  some,  outraged  by  others,  blasphemed  by 
many  under  their  sufferings.  The  stripping  God  of  the  honour  of  hu 
creation,  and  the  glory  of  his  preservation  of  the  world,  falls  nnder  thii 
charge.  Thus  do  they  that  deny  his  framing  the  world  alone,  or  thongfal 
the  first  matter  was  not  of  God's  creation ;  and  such  as  fancied  an  evil 
principle,  the  author  of  all  evil,  as  God  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and  so 
exempt  from  the  power  of  God  that  it  could  not  be  vanqui^ed  by  him. 
These  things  have  formerly  found  defenders  in  the  world,  bat  th^  are  in 
themselves  ridiculous  and  vain,  and  have  no  footing  in  ocmimon  rtaasoo,  and 
are  not  worthy  of  debate  in  a  Christian  anditory. 

In  general,  all  idolatry  in  the  world  did  arise  from  the  want  of  a  doe 
notion  of  thin  infinite  power.  The  heathen  thought  one  God  was  not  snffi- 
cient  for  the  managing  of  all  things  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  feigned 
several  gods  that  had  several  charges :  as  Ceres  presided  over  the  fruits  of 
the  earth ;  Esculapius  over  the  cure  of  distempers ;  Mercary  for  merchan- 
dise and  trade  ;  Mars  for  war  and  battles ;  Apollo  and  Minerva  for  learning 
and  ingenious  arts ;  and  Fortune  for  casual  things.  Whence  doth  the  other 
sort  of  idolatry,  the  adoring  our  bags  and  gold,  our  dependencies  on  and 
trusting  in  creatures  for  help,  arise,  but  from  ignorance  of  God*8  power,  or 
mean  and  slender  apprehensions  of  it? 

First,  There  is  a  contempt  of  it. 

Secondly,  An  abuse  of  it. 

(1.)  It  is  contemned  in  every  sin,  especially  in  obstinacy  in  sin..  All  sin 
whatsoever  is  built  upon  some  false  notion  or  monstrous  conception  of  one 
or  other  of  God's  perfections,  and  in  particular  of  this.  It  inolades  a  secret 
and  lurking  imagination,  that  we  are  able  to  grapple  with  omnipotence,  and 
enter  the  lists  with  almightiness ;  what  else  can  be  judged  of  the  apostle's 
expression,  1  Cor.  x.  22,  <  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?  are  we 
stronger  than  he  ? '  Do  we  think  we  have  an  arm  too  powerful  for  that 
justice  we  provoke,  and  can  repel  that  vengeance  we  exasperate  ?  Do  we 
think  we  are  an  even  match  for  God,  and  are  able  to  despoil  him  of  his 
divinity  ?  To  despise  his  will,  violate  his  order,  practise  what  he  forbids 
with  a  severe  threatening,  and  pawns  his  power  to  make  it  good,  is  to  pre- 
tend to  have  an  arm  like  God,  and  be  able  to  thunder  with  a  voice  equal  or 
superior  to  him,  as  the  expression  is,  Job  xl.  9.  All  security  in  sin  is  of 
this  strain;  when  men  are  not  concerned  at  divine  ihreatenings,  nor 
staggered  in  their  sinful  race,  they  intimate  that  the  declaaratieos  of  divine 
power  are  but  vain-glorious  boastings,  that  God  is  not  so  strong  and  able  aa 
he  reports  himself  to  be ;  and  thereibre  they  will  ventuxe  it,  and  dare  him 
to  try  whether  the  strength  of  his  arm  be  as  forcible  as  the  words  of  his 
mouth  are  terrible  in  his  threats.  This  is  to  believe  themselves  creators,  not 
creatures.  We  magnify  God's  power  in  our  wants,  and  debase  it  in  ear 
rebellions,  as  though  omnipotence  were  only  able  to  sni^ly  our  neoes8iiiaa» 
and  unable  to  revenge  the  ixguries  we  offer  him. 
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'  (2.)  This  power  is  coiitenmed  in  distrnst  of  God.  All  disirast  is  foncded 
in  a  doabting  of  his  trnih,  as  if  he  would  not  be  as  good  as  his  word ;  or 
of  his  omniscience,  as  if  he  had  not  a  memory  to  retain  his  word ;  or^i  of  his 
power,  as  if  he  conld  not  be  as  great  as  his  word.  We  measure  the  infinite 
power  of  God  by  the  short  line  of  our  nnderstandings,  as  if  infinite  strength 
were  bounded  within  the  narrow  compass  of  onr  finite  reason,  as  if  he  could 
do  no  more  than  we  were  able  to  do. 

How  soon  did  those  Israelites  lose  the  remembrance  of  God*s  ont- 
stretched  arm,  when  they  uttered  that  atheistical  speech,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  19, 
'  Can  God  fnmish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?'  As  if  he  that  turned  the  dust 
of  Egypt  into  lice  for  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors,  conld  not  turn  the 
dnst  of  the  wilderness  into  eom  for  the  support  of  their  bodies  I  As  if  he 
that  had  miraculously  rebuked  the  Bed  Sea  for  their  safety,  could  not  pro* 
vide  bread  for  their  nourishment  1  Though  they  had  seen  the  Egyptians 
with  lost  lives  in  the  morning,  in  the  same  place  where  their  lives  had  been 
miraculously  preserved  in  the  evening,  yet  they  disgrace  that  experimented 
power  by  opporang  to  it  the  stature  of  the  Anakims,  the  strength  of  their 
cities,  and  the  height  of  their  walls,  Numb.  ziii.  82.  And  Numb.  xiv.  8, 
'  Wherefore  hath  ^e  Lord  brought  us  into  this  land  to  fall  by  the  sword  ?' 
as  though  the  giants  of  Canaan  were  too  strong  for  him,  for  whom  they  had 
seen  the  armies  of  Egypt  too  weak.  How  did  they  contract  the  almightiness 
of  God  into  the  littleness  of  a  little  man,  as  if  he  must  needs  sink  under  the 
sword  of  a  Canaanite  ! 

This  distrust  must  arise  either  from  a  flat  atheism,  a  denial  of  the  being 
of  God  or  his  government  of  the  world,  or  imworthy  conceits  of  a  weakness 
in  him,  that  he  had  made  creatures  too  hard  for  himself,  that  he  were  not 
strong  enough  to  grapi^e  with  those  mighty  Anakims,  and  give  them  the 
possession  of  Canaan  against  so  great  a  force.  Distrust  of  him  implies, 
either  that  he  was  alway  destitute  of  power,  or  that  his  power  is  exhausted 
\>y  his  former  works,  or  that  it  is  limited  and  near  a  period ;  it  is  to  deny 
him  to  be  the  Creator  that  moulded  heaven  and  earth.  Why  should  we  by 
diatrust  put  a  slight  upon  that  power  which  he  hath  so  often  expressed,  and 
which  in  the  minutest  works  of  his  hands  surmounts  the  force  of  the  sharpest 
understanding  9 

(8.)  It  is  eontenmed  in  too  great  a  fear  of  man,  which  arisetb  from  a 
distrust  of  divine  power.  Fear  of  man  is  a  crediting  the  might  of  man  with 
a  disrepute  of  the  arm  of  God ;  it  takes  away  the  glory  of  his  might,  and 
renders  the  creature  stronger  than  Gad,  and  God  more  feeble  than  mortal, 
as  if  the  arm  of  man  were  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the  arm  of  God  a  brittle  reed. 
How  often  do  men  tremble  at  the  threatenings  and  hectorings  of  ruffians, 
yet  will  stand  as  stakes  against  the  precepts  and  threatenings  of  God ;  as 
ihough  he  had  less  power  to  preserve  us,  than  enemies  had  to  destroy  1 
With  what  disdain  doth  Gk)d  speak  to  men  infected  with  this  humour  1  ^ 

Isa.  li.  12,  18,  '  Who  art  thou,  ihtA  art  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and 
of  the  son  of  man,  that  shall  be  made  as  grass,*  and  fotgettest  the  Lord  thy 
maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens,  and  laid  l&e  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  hast  feared  oontinually  every  day,  because  of  the  fury  of  the 
oppressor  ?' 

To  fear  man  that  is  as  grass,  that  cannot  think  a  thought  without  a  divine 
concourse,  that  cannot  breathe  but  by  a  divine  power,  nor  touch  a  hair 
wiilioot  license  first  gnmted  from  heaven  ;  this  is  a  forgetfulness,  and  con^ 
sequently  a  slight,  of  that  infinite  power  which  hath  been  manifested  ia 
founding  the  earth  and  ganiishing  the  heavens.  All  fear  of  man  in  the  way 
of  0inr4uty,  doth  in  some  sort  thmst  out  the  lemembzance  and  discredit 
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the  great  actions  of  the  Creator.  Would  not  a  mighty  prince  think  it  a 
disparagement  to  him  if  his  servant  shoald  decline  his  command  for  fear  of  one 
of  his  subjects  ?  And  hath  not  the  great  God  just  canse  to  think  himself 
disgraced  by  ns,  when  we  deny  him  obedience  for  fear  of  a  creatnre,  as 
though  he  had  but  an  infant  ability,  too  feeble  to  bear  as  oat  in  duty,  and 
incapable  to  balance  the  strength  of  an  arm  of  flesh  I 

(4.)  It  is  contemned  by  trusting  in  ourseWes,  in  means,  in  man,  more  than 
in  God.  When  in  any  distress  we  will  try  every  creature-refuge  before  we 
have  recourse  to  God,  and  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  him,  we  do  it  with 
such  slight  and  perfunctory  frames,  and  with  so  much  despondency,  as  if  we 
despaired  either  of  his  ability  or  will  to  help  us,  and  implore  him  with  cooler 
affections  than  we  solicit  creatures  ;  or,  when  in  a  disease  we  depend  upon 
the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  the  ability  of  the  physician,  and  reflect  not  upon 
that  power  that  endued  the  medicine  with  that  virtue,  and  supports  the 
quality  in  it,  and  concurs  to  the  operation  of  it ;  when  we  depend  upon  the 
activity  of  the  means,  as  if  they  had  power  originally  in  themselves,  and  not 
derivatively,  and  do  not  eye  the  power  of  God  animating  and  assisting  them. 
We  cannot  expect  relief  from  anything  with  a  neglect  of  God,  but  we  render  it 
in  our  thoughts  more  powerful  than  God  ;  we  acknowledge  a  greater  fulness 
in  a  shallow  stream,  than  in  an  eternal  spring  ;  we  do  in  effect  depose  the 
true  God,  and  create  to  ourselves  a  new  one  ;  we  assert  by  such  a  kind  of  act* 
ing  the  creature,  if  not  superior,  yet  equal  with  God  and  independent  on 
him.  When  we  trust  in  our  own  strength  without  begging  his  assistance,  or 
boast  of  our  own  strength  without  acknowledging  his  concurrence,  as  the 
Assyrian, — *  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  have  I  done  this,  I  have  put  down 
the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man,*  Lsa.  x.  18, — it  is  as  iif '  the  axe  shoald 
boast  itself  against  him  that  hews  therewith,*  and  thinks  itself  more  mighty 
than  the  arm  that  wields  it,  verse  16,  when  we  trnst  in  others  more  than  in 
God.  Thus  God  upbraids  those  by  the  prophet  that  sought  help  from 
Egypt,  telling  them,  lsa.  xxxi.  8,  *  The  Egyptians  were  men,  and  not  gods,' 
intimating  that,  by  their  dependence  on  them,  they  rendered  them  gods  and 
not  men,  and  advanced  them  from  the  state  of  creatures  to  that  of  almighty 
deities.  It  is  to  set  a  pile  of  dust,  a  heap  of  ashes,  above  him  that  created 
and  preserves  the  world.  To  trust  in  a  creature,  is  to  make  it  as  infinite 
as  God,  to  do  that  which  is  impossible  in  itself  to  be  done.  God  him- 
self cannot  make  a  creature  infinite,  for  that  were  to  make  him  Qod, 

It  is  also  contemned  when  we  ascribe  what  we  receive  to  the  power 
of  instruments,  and  not  to  the  power  of  God.  Men,  in  whatsoever  they  do 
for  us,  are  but  the  tools  whereby  the  Creator  works.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace 
to  the  limner  to  admire  his  pencil  and  not  himself;  to  the  artificer  to  admire 
his  file  and  engines,  and  not  his  power !  It  is  <  not  I,*  saith  Paul,  thai 
labour,  <  but  the  grace,*  the  efficacious  grace, '  of  God  which  is  in  me.'  What- 
soever good  we  do  is  from  him,  not  from  ourselves  ;  to  ascribe  it  to  cor- 
selves,  or  to  instruments,  is  to  overlook  and  contemn  his  power. 

(5.)  Unbelief  of  the  gospel  is  a  contempt  and  disowning  divine  power. 
This  perfection  hath  been  discovered  in  the  conception  of  Christ,  the  onion 
of  the  two  natures,  his  resurrection  from  the  grave,  the  restoration  of  the 
world,  and  the  conversion  of  men,  more  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
then  what  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to  all  that  power,  that  so  severely  punished 
the  Jews  for  the  rejecting  the  gospel,  tamed  so  many  nations  frt>m  their 
beloved  superstitions,  humbled  the  power  of  princes  and  the  wisdom  of 
philosophers,  chased  devils  from  their  temples  by  the  weakness  of  fishermen, 
planted  the  standard  of  the  gospel  against  the  common  notions  and  inveterate 
customs  of  the  world  I     What  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to  this  powety 
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hath  preserred  Christianity  from  being  extingaished  by  the  force  of  men  and 
devils,  and  kept  it  flourishing  in  the  midat  of  sword,  fire,  and  executioners ; 
that  hath  made  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  overpower  the  eloquence  of 
orators,  and  multiplied  it  from  the  ashes  of  martyrs,  when  it  was  destitute 
of  all  human  assistances  1  Not  heartily  to  believe  and  embrace  that  doctrine 
which  hath  been  attended  with  such  marks  of  power,  is  a  high  reflection 
upon  this  divine  perfection,  so  highly  manifested  in  the  first  publication,  pro- 
pagation, and  preservation  of  it. 

The  power  of  God  is  abused  as  well  as  contemned ; 

(1.)  When  we  make  use  of  it  to  justify  contradictions.  The  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  is  an  abuse  of  this  power.  When  the  maintainers  of  it 
cannot  answer  the  absurdities  alleged  against  it,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
power  of  God.  It  implies  a  contradiction,  that  the  same  body  should  be  on 
earth  and  in  heaven  at  the  same  instant  of  time  ;  that  it  should  be  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  in  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  a  man ;  that  it  should 
be  a  body  of  flesh,  and  yet  bread  to  the  eye  and  to  the  taste ;  that  it  should 
be  visible  and  invisible,  a  glorious  body,  and  yet  gnawn  by  the  teeth  of  a 
creature ;  that  it  should  be  multiplied  in  a  thousand  places,  and  yet  an  entire 
body  in  every  one,  where  there  is  no  member  to  be  seen,  no  flesh  to  be 
tasted ;  that  it  should  be  above  us  in  the  highest  heavens,  and  yet  within 
US  in  our  lower  bowels.  Such  contradictions  as  these  are  an  abuse  of  the 
power  of  God. 

Again,  we  abuse  this  power,  when  we  believe  every  idle  story  that  is  reported, 
because  God  is  able  to  make  it  so  if  he  pleased.  We  may  as  well  believe 
i£sop's  failles  to  be  true,  that  birds  spake  and  beasts  reasoned,  because  the 
power  of  God  can  enable  such  creatures  to  such  acts.  God*s  power  is  not 
the  rule  of  our  belief  of  a  thing,  without  the  exercise  of  it  in  matter  of  fact,  and 
the  declaration  of  it  upon  sufficient  evidence. 

(2.)  The  power  of  God  is  abused,  by  presuming  on  it,  without  using  the 
means  he  hath  appointed.  When  men  sit  with  folded  arms,  and  mi^e  a 
confidence  in  his  power  a  glorious  title  to  their  idleness  and  disobedience, 
thej  would  have  his  strength  do  all,  and  his  precept  should  move  them  to 
do  nothing ;  this  is  a  trust  of  his  power  against  his  command,  a  pretended 
glorifying  his  power  with  a  slight  of  his  sovereignty.  Though  God  be 
almighty,  yet  for  the  most  part  he  exerciseth  his  might  in  giving  life  and 
success  to  second  causes  and  lawful  endeavours.  When  we  stay  in  the 
mouth  of  danger,  without  any  call  ordering  us  to  continue,  and  against  a 
door  of  providence  opened  for  our  rescue,  and  sanctuary  ourselves  in  the 
power  of  God  without  any  promise,  without  any  providence  conducting  ub» 
this  is  not  to  glorify  the  divine  might,  but  to  neglect  it,  in  n^lecting  the 
means  which  his  power  afibrds  to  us  for  our  escape  ;  to  condemn  it  to  our 
humours,  to  work  miracles  for  us  according  to  our  wills,  and  against  his 
own.*  God  could  have  sent  a  worm  to  be  Herod's  executioner,  when  he 
sought  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  or  employed  an  angel  from  heaven  to  have 
tied  his  hands  or  stopped  his  breath,  and  not  put  Joseph  upon  a  flight  to  Egypt 
with  our  Saviour ;  yet  had  it  not  been  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  God,  for 
Joseph  to  have  neglected  the  precept,  and  slighted  the  means  God  gave  him 
for  the  preserving  his  own  life  and  that  of  the  child's !  Christ  himself,  when 
the  Jews  consulted  to  destroy  him,  presumed  not  upon  the  power  of  God  to 
secure  him,  but  used  ordinary  means  for  his  preservation,  by  walking  no 
more  openly,  but  retiring  himself  into  a  city  near  the  vnldemess  till  the  hour 
was  come,  and  the  call  of  his  Father  manifest,  John  zi.  58,  54.  A  rash 
running  upon  danger,  though  for  the  truth  itself,  is  a  presuming  upon,  and 

*  Harwood,  p  13. 
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eonseqiiently  an  abuse  of,  this  power ;  a  proad  ehallengmg  if  to  serre  onr 
turns  against  the  authority  of  his  will,  and  the  force  of  his  precept ;  a  not 
resting  in  his  ordinate  power,  but  demanding  his  absolute  power  to  pleasure 
our  follies  and  presumption,  concluding  and  expecting  more  from  it  than 
what  is  authorised  by  hie  will. 

9.  Instruction.     If  infinite  power  be  a  peculiar  property  of  God,  how 
miserable  will  all  wicked  rebels  be  under  this  power  of  God  I     Men  may 
break  his  laws,  but  not  impair  his  arm ;  they  may  slight  his  word,  but  can- 
not resist  bis  power.     If  he  swear  that  he  will  sweep  a  place  with  the  besom 
of  destruction,  '  As  he  hath  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass  ;  and  as  he  hath 
purposed,  so  shall  it  stand,'  Isa.  ziv.  28,  24.     Rebels  against  an  earthly 
prince  may  exceed  him  in  strength,  and  be  more  powerful  than  their  sove- 
reign.    None  can  equal  God,  much  less  exceed  him.    As  none  can  exercise 
an  act  of  hostility  against  him  without  his  permissive  will,  so  none  can 
struggle  from  under  his  hand  without  his  positive  will.     He  hath  an  arm 
not  to  be  moved,  a  hand  not  to  be  wrung  aside.     God  is  represented  on  his 
throne  like  a  jasper  stone.  Rev.  iv.  8,  as  one  of  invinciUe  power  when  he 
comes  to  judge.    The  jasper  is  a  stone  which  withstands  the  greatest  force.* 
Though  men  resist  the  order  of  his  laws,  they  cannot  resist  tiie  sentence  of 
their  punishment,  nor  the  execution  of  it.     None  can  any  more  exempt 
themselves  from  the  arm  of  his  strength,  than  they  can  from  the  authority 
of  his  dominion.     As  they  must  bow  to  his  sovereignty ;  so  they  must  sink 
onder  his  force.     A  prisoner  in  this  world  may  make  his  escape ;  but  a 
prisoner  in  the  world  to  come  cannot :  Job.  x.  7,  <  There  is  none  that  can 
deliver  out  of  thine  hand.'    There  is  '  none  to  deliver  when  he  tears  in  pieces,' 
Ps.  1.  22.     His  strength  is  uncontrollable ;  hence  his  throne  is  represented 
as  a  fiery  flame,  Dan.  vii.  9.    As  a  spark  of  fire  hath  power  to  kindle  one 
thing  after  another,  and  increase  till  it  consumes  a  forest,  a  city,  swallow 
up  idl  combustible  matter,  till  it  consumes  a  world,  and  many  worlds,  if  they 
were  in  being.     What  power  hath  a  tree  to  resist  the  fire,  though  it  seems 
mighty  when  it  out-braves  the  winds  7    What  man  to  this  day  hath  been 
able  to  free  himself  from  that  chain  of  death  God  clapped  upon  him  for  his 
revolt  7    And  if  he  be  too  feeble  to  rescue  himself  from  a  temporal,  much 
less  fix)m  an  eternal  death.     The  devils  have  to  this  minute  groaned  under 
the  pile  of  wrath,  without  any  success  in  delivering  themselves  by  all  their 
strength,  which  much  sunnounts  all  the  strength  of  mankind,  nor  have  they 
any  hopes  to  work  their  rescue  to  eternity. 

How  foolish  is  every  sinner  1  Can  we  poor  worms  strut  it  out  against 
infinite  power  ?  We  cannot  resist  the  meanest  creatures  when  God  com- 
missions them,  and  puts  a  sword  into  their  hands.  They  will  not,  no,  not 
the  worms,  be  startled  at  the  gloiy  of  a  king,  when  they  have  their  Creator's 
warrant  to  be  his  executioners.  Acts  xii.  28.  Who  can  withstand  him,  when 
he  commands  the  waves  and  inundations  of  the  sea  to  leap  over  the  shore  ; 
when  he  divides  the  ground  in  earthquakes,  and  makes  it  gape  wide  to 
swallow  the  inhabitants  of  it ;  when  the  air  is  corrupted  to  breed  pestilences ; 
when  storms  and  showers,  unseasonably  falling,  putrefy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ?  What  created  power  can  mend  the  matter,  and  with  a  prevailing  voice 
say  to  him.  What  dost  thou  7 

There  are  two  attributes  God  will  make  glister  in  hell  to  the  full,  his 
wrath  and  his  power :  Bom.  ix.  22, '  VThat  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath, 
and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels 
of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  ?'  If  it  were  mere  wrath,  and  no  power  to 
second  it,  it  were  not  so  terrible ;  but  it  is  wrath  and  power,  both  are  joined 

*  Grot,  m  20C. 
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together;  it  is  not  only  a  sharp  sword,  bat  a  powerftd  arm ;  aikd  not  only 
that,  for  then  it  were  well  for  the  damned  creature.  To  have  many  sharp 
biow8»  and  from  a  strong  arm,  this  may  be  without  patting  forth  the  highest 
strength  a  man  hath ;  bat  in  this  God  makes  it  his  design  to  make  his  power 
known  and  oonspioooos.  He  takes  the  sword  fas  it  were)  in  both  hands^ 
thai  he  may  shew  the  strength  of  his  arm  in  striking  the  harder  blow ;  and 
therefore  the  apostle  oalls  it,  2  Thes.  i.  9,  '  the  glory  of  his  power,'  which 
pats  a  sting  into  this  wrath ;  and  it  is  called,  Bev.  xiz.  15,  <  the  fierceness 
of  the  wrati^  of  the  Almighty.'  God  will  do  it  in  saoh  a  manner,  as  to  make 
men  sensible  of  his  almightiness  in  every  stroke.  How  great  most  that 
venganee  be,  that  is  backed  by  all  the  strength  of  God  ?  When  there. will 
be  a  powerful  wrath  without  a  powerful  compassion,  when  all  this  powet 
shall  be  exercised  in  punishing,  and  not  the  least  mite  of  it  exercised  in 
pitying,  how  irresistible  will  be  the  load  of  such  a  weighty  hand !  How 
can  the  dust  of  the  balance  break  the  mighty  bars,  or  get  out  of  the  lists  of 
a  powerful  vengeance,  or  hope  for  any  grain  of  comfort  1  Oh  that  every 
obstinate  sinner  would  think  of  this,  and  consider  his  unmeasnrable  boldness 
in  thinking  himself  able  to  grapple  with  omnipotence  I  What  force  can  any 
have  to  resist  the  presence  of  him  before  whom  rocks  melt,  and  the  heavens 
at  length  shall  be  shrivelled  up  as  a  parchment  by  the  last  fire  I  As  the 
light  of  God's  face  is  too  damsling  to  be  beheld  by  us,  so  the  aim  of  his 
power  is  too  mighty  to  be  opposed  by  ns.  His  almightiness  is  above  the 
reach  of  our  potsherd  strengUi,  as  his  infiniteness  is  above  the  capacity  of 
our  purblind  understandings.  God  were  not  omnipotent,  if  his  power  could 
be  rendered  inefiectual  by  any. 

Uie  2.  A  second  use  of  this  point,  firom  the  consideration  of  the  infinite 
power  of  God,  is  of  comfort.  As  omnipotence  is  an  ocean  that  cannot  be 
fiithomed,  so  the  comforts  item  it  are  streams  that  cannot  be  exhausted* 
What  joy  can  be  wanting  to  him  that  finds  himself  folded  in  the  arms  of 
omnipotence  I 

This  perfection  is  made  over  to  believers  in  the  covenant,  as  well  as  any 
other  attribnte :  '  I  am  the  Lord  your  God ;'  therefore^that  power,  which  is 
as  essential  to  the  Godhead  as  any  other  perfection  of  his  nature,  is  in  the 
rights  and  extent  of  it  assured  unto  you.  Nay,  we  may  not  say,  it  is  made 
over  more  than  any  other,  because  it  is  that  which  animates  every  other 
perfection,  and  is  the  spirit  that  gives  them  motion  and  appearanoe  in  ihe 
woiid.  If  God  had  expressed  himself  in  particular,  as,  I  am  a  true  God,  a 
wise  God,  a  loving  God,  a  ri^teous  God,  I  am  yours,  what  would  all  or 
any  of  those  have  signified,  uidess  the  other  also  had  been  implied,  as,  I  am 
almighty  God,  I  am  your  God  i  In  God's  making  over  himself  in  any  par- 
tioolar  attribute,  this  of  his  power  is  included  in  every  one,  without  which 
an  his  other  grants  would  be  insignificant.  It  is  a  comfort  that  power  is 
in  the  hand  of  God ;  it  can  never  be  better  placed,  for  he  can  never  use  his 
power  toinjnre  his  confiding  creature.  If  it  were  in  our  own  hands,  we  might 
Qse  it  to  injure  ourselves.  It  is  a  power  in  the  hand  of  an  indulgent  father^ 
not  a  hard-hearted  tyrant ;  it  is  a  just  power.  *  His  right  hand  is  full  of 
ri^teousness,'  Ps.  xlviii.  10 ;  because  of  his  jrighteousness  he  can  never  use 
it  ill,  and  bedause  of  his  wisdom  he  can  never  use  it  unseasonably.  Men 
that  have  strength  often  misplace  the  actings  of  it,  because  of  their  folly, 
and  sometimes  employ  it  to  base  ends,  because  of  their  wickedness.  Bnt 
4his  power  in  God  is  alway  awakened  by  goodness  and  conducted  by 
wisdom ;  it  is  never  exeroised  by  self-will  and  psssion,  but  aoeording  to  the 
immutable  rule  of  his  own  nature,  which  is  righteousness.  How  comfortable 
is  it  to  think  that  yoa  ha¥e  a  God  that  can  do  what  he  pleases ;  nothiiig  so 
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difficult  but  he  can  effect,  nothing  so  strong  bnt  he  can  over-rnle  1  Ton 
need  not  dread  men,  since  yon  haTO  one  to  restrain  them  ;  nor  fear  devilsy 
since  yon  have  one  to  chain  them.  No  creature  bnt  is  acted  by  this  power ; 
no  creature  bnt  must  fall  upon  the  withdrawing  of  this  power.  It  was  not 
all  laid  out  in  creation ;  it  is  not  weakened  by  his  preservation  of  things  ; 
he  yet  hath  a  fulness  of  power,  and  a  residue  of  Spirit.  For  whom  should 
ihat  eternal  arm  of  the  Lord  be  displayed,  and  that  incomprehensible  thnn- 
der  of  his  power  be  shot  out,  but  for  those  for  whose  sake  and  for  whose 
comfort  it  is  roTcaled  in  his  word  ? 

In  particular, 
,  1.  Here  is  comfort  in  all  afflictions  and  distresses.  Our  evils  can  never 
be  so  great  to  oppress  us  as  his  power  is  great  to  deliver  us.  The  same 
power  that  brought  a  world  out  of  chaos,  and  constituted  and  hath  hitherto 
preserved  the  regular  motion  of  the  stars,  can  bring  order  out  of  our  confu- 
sions, and  light  out  of  our  darkness.  When  our  Saviour  was  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  beheld  the  fiice  of  his  Father  frowning,  while  he  was  upon  the 
cross,  in  his  complaint  to  him  he  exerciseth  faith  upon  his  power :  Mat. 
xxvii.  46,  '  Eli,  EU ;  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? '  that 
is,  *  My  strong,  my  strong.'  Elis  ^  name  of  power  belonging  to  God ;  he 
comforts  himself  in  his  power,  while  he  complains  of  his  frowns.  Follow 
his  pattern,  and  forget  not  that  power  that  can  scatter  the  clouds,  as  well  as 
gather  them  together.  The  psalmist's  support  in  his  distress  was  in  the 
creative  power  of  God :  Ps.  cxxi.  2,  '  My  help  comes  from  the  Lord  which 
made  heaven  and  earth.' 

2.  It  is  comfort  in  all  strong  and  stirring  corruptions  and  mighty  tempta- 
tions. It  is  by  this  we  may  arm  ourselves,  and  be  '  strong  in  the  power  of 
his  might,'  Eph.  vi.  10.  By  this  we  may  conquer  principalities  and  powers 
as  dreadful  as  hell,  but  not  so  mighty  as  heaven ;  by  this  we  may  triumph 
over  lusts  within,  too  strong  for  an  arm  of  flesh ;  by  this  the  devils  that 
have  possessed  us  may  be  cast  out,  the  battered  walls  of  our  souls  may  be 
repaired,  and  the  sons  of  Anak  laid  flat.  That  power  that  brought  light 
out  of  darkness,  and  over-mastered  the  deformity  of  the  chaos,  and  set 
bounds  to  the  ocean,  and  dried  up  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  rebuke,  can  quell  the 
tumults  in  our  spirits,  and  level  spiritual  Goliahs  by  his  word.  When  the 
disciples  heard  that  terrifying  speech  of  our  Saviour  concerning  rich  men» 
that  it  was  '  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,'  Mat.  xix.  24,  to  entertain 
the  gospel,  which  commanded  self-denial ;  and  that,  because  of  the  allure- 
ments of  the  world,  and  the  strong  habits  in  their  soul,  Christ  refers  them 
to  the  power  of  God,  ver.  26,  who  could  expel  those  ill  habits  and  plant 
good  ones :  '  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible.' There  is  no  resistance  but  he  can  surmount,  no  stronghold  but  he 
ean  demolish,  no  tower  but  he  can  level. 

8.  It  is  comfort  from  hence  that  all  promises  shall  be  performed.  Good- 
ness is  sufficient  to  make  a  promise,  but  power  is  necessary  to  perform  a 
promise.  Men  that  are  honest  cannot  often  make  good  their  words,  because 
something  may  intervene  that  may  shorten  their  ability,  but  nothing  can 
disable  God  without  diminishing  his  Godhead.  He  hath  an  infiniteness  of 
power  to  accomplish  his  word,  as  well  as  an  infiniteness  of  goodness  to  make 
and  utter  his  word.  That  might  whereby  he  '  made  heaven  and  earth,'  and 
his  '  keeping  truth  for  ever,'  are  joined  together,  Ps.  cxlvi.  5,  6 ;  his  Father's 
faithfulness  and  his  creative  power  are  lii^ed  together.  It  is  upon  this  basis 
the  covenant,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  establish^,  and  stands  as  firm  as  the 
Ltiness  of  God^  whereby  he  sprung  up  the  earth  and  reared  the 
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he&Yena :  '  No  power  can  resist  his  will/  Bom.  ix.  19 ;  '  Who  eui  disannul 
hia  purpose,  and  tarn  back  his  hand  when  it  is  stretched  ont  ?'  Isa.  xiv.  27. 
His  word  is  unalterable,  and  his  power  is  invincible.  He  could  not  deceive 
himself,  for  he  knew  his  own  strength  when  he  promised ;  no  unexpected 
event  can  change  his  resolution,  because  nothing  can  happen  without  the 
eompass  of  his  foresight.  No  created  strength  can  stop  him  in  his  action, 
because  all  creatares  are  ready  to  serve  him  at  his  command ;  not  the  devils 
in  hell,  nor  all  the  wicked  men  on  earth,  since  he  hath  strength  to  restrain 
them,  and  an  arm  to  punish  them.  What  can  be  too  hard  for  him  that 
created  heaven  and  earth  ?  Hence  it  was  that  when  God  promised  anything 
anciently  to  his  people,  he  used  often  the  name  of  the  '  Almighty,*  the 
*  Lord  that  created  heaven  and  earth,'  as  that  which  was  an  undeniable 
answer  to  any  objection  against  anything  that  might  be  made  against  the 
greatness  and  stupendousness  of  any  promise.  By  that  name  in  all  his  works 
of  grace  was  he  known  to  them,  Exod.  vi.  8.  When  we  are  sure  of  his 
will,  we  need  not  question  his  strength,  since  he  never  over-engageth  himself 
above  his  ability.  He  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  nothing  ia  creation,  nor 
vanquished  by  devils  in  redemption,  can  never  want  power  to  glorify  his  Mth- 
fdlness  in  his  accomplishment  of  whatsoever  he  hath  promised. 

4.  From  this  iofiniteness  of  power  in  God,  we  have  ground  of  assurance 
for  perseverance.  Since  conversion  is  resembled  to  the  works  of  creation 
and  resurrection,  two  great  marka  of  his  strength,  he  doth  not  surely  employ 
himself  in  the  first  work  of  changing  the  heart,  to  let  any  created  strength 
baffle  that  power  which  he  began  and  intends  to  glorify.  It  was  this  might 
that  struck  off  the  chain,  and  expelled  that  strong  one  that  possessed  you. 
What  if  you  are  too  weak  to  keep  him  out  of  his  lost  possession,  will  God 
lose  the  glory  of  his  first  strength,  by  suffering  his  foiled  adversary  to  make 
a  re-entry,  and  regain  his  former  usarpation  ?  His  outstretched  arm  will 
not  do  less  by  his  spiritual  than  it  did  by  his  national  Israel ;  it  guarded 
them  all  the  way  to  Canaan,  aod  left  them  not  to  shift  for  themselves  after 
he  had  struck  off  the  fetters  of  Egypt,  and  buried  their  enemies  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  Dent.  i.  81.  This  greatness  of  the  Father  above  all  our  Saviour  makes 
the  ground  of  believers'  continuance  for  ever  against  the  blasts  of  hell  and 
engines  of  the  world :  John  x.  29,  '  My  Father  is  greater  tban  all,  and  none 
is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hands.'  Our  keeping  is  not  in  our 
own  weak  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  him  who  is  mighty  to  save.  That 
power  of  God  keeps  us  which  intends  our  salvation.  In  all  fears  of  falling 
away,  shelter  yourselves  in  the  power  of  God :  *  He  shall  be  holden  up,' 
saith  the  apostle,  speakiog  concerning  one  weak  in  faith.  And  no  other 
reason  is  rendered  by  him  but  this,  *  for  God  is  able  to  make  him  to  stand/ 
Bom.  xiv.  4. 

From  this  attribute  of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  we  have  a  ground  of 
comfort  in  the  lowest  estate  of  the  church.  Let  the  state  of  the  church  be 
never  so  deplorable,  the  condition  never  so  desperate,  that  power  that  created 
the  world,  and  shall  raise  the  bodies  of  men,  can  create  a  happy  state  for  the 
church,  and  raise  her  from  an  overwhelming  grave.  Though  the  enemies 
trample  upon  her,  they  cannot  upon  the  arm  that  holds  her,  which  by  the 
least  motion  of  it  can  lift  her  up  above  the  heads  of  her  adversaries,  and 
make  them  feel  the  thunder  of  that  power  that  none  can  understand.  '  By 
the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  they  are  con- 
sumed,' Job  iv.  9 ;  they  shall  be  '  scattered  as  chaff  before  the  wind.'  If 
once  he  '  draw  his  hand  out  of  his  bosom,'  all  must  fly  before  him,  or  sink 
under  him,  Fs.  Ixxiv.  11 ;  and  when  there  is  none  to  help,  his  own  arm  sus- 
tains him,  and  brings  salvatioui  and  his  fury  doth  uphold  him,  Isa.  Ixiii.  6. 
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What  if  the  ebnrch  toiler  under  this  undennmings  of  hell  t  What  if  it  hath  a 
sad  heart  and  wet  eyes  I  In  what  a  little  moment  can  he  make  the  night 
tarn  into  day,  and. make  the  Jews  that  were  preparing  lor  death  in  Shnshan 
trinmph  over  the  necks  of  their  enemies,  and  march  in  one  hour  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  that  expected  the  last  hoar  ropes  about  their  necks  !  Estb. 
ix.  1,  5.  If  Israel  be  porsaed  by  Pharaoh,  the  sea  shall  open  its  arms  to 
protect  them ;  if  they  be  thirsly,  a  rock  shall  spout  oat  water  to  refresh 
them ;  if  they  be  hangty ,  heaven  shall  be  their  granary  for  manna ;  if  Jem- 
salem  be  besieged,  and  hath  not  force  enough  to  encounter  Sennacherib,  an 
angel  shall  torn  the  camp  into  an  Aceldama,  a  field  of  blood.  His  people 
shall  not  want  deliverances,  till  God  want  a  power  of  working  miracles  for 
their  security.  He  is  more  jeakms  of  his  power  than  the  church  can  be  of 
her  safety ;  and  if  we  should  want  other  arguments  to  press  him,  we  may 
implore  him  by  virtue  of  his  power ;  for  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  church 
as  a  motive  to  him  to  save  it,  there  is  enough  in  his  own  name,  and  the  illus- 
tration of  his  power,  Ps.  cvi.  8.  Who  can  grapple  with  the  omnipotency  of 
that  €k>d  who  is  jealous  of,  and  zealous  for,  the  honour  of  it  ?  And  there- 
fore God,  for  the  most  part,  takes  such  opportunities  to  deliver,  wherein  his 
almightiness  may  be  most  conspicuous,  and  his  counsels  most  admirable. 
He  awakened  not  himself  to  deliver  Israel  till  they  were  upon  the  brink  of 
the  Red  8ea ;  nor  to  rescue  the  three  children  till  they  were  in  the  fiery  furnace ; 
nor  Daniel  till  he  was  in  the  lion's  den.  It  is  in  the  weakness  of  his  crea- 
ture that  his  strength  is  perfected ;  not  in  a  way  of  addition  of  perfectness 
to  it,  but  in  a  way  of  manifestation  of  the  perfection  of  it ;  as  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  sun  to  shine  and  enlighten  the  world,  not  that  the  sun  receives 
an  increase  of  light  by  the  darting  of  his  beams,  but  discovers  his  glory  to 
the  admiration  of  men,  and  pleasure  to  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  such 
occasions,  the  world  would  not  regard  the  mightiness  of  God,  nor  know  what 
power  were  in  him.  It  traverses  the  stage  in  its  fulness  and  liveliness  upon 
such  occasions,  when  the  enemies  are  strong,  and  their  strength  edged  with 
an  intense  hatred,  and  but  little  time  between  the  contrivance  and  execution. 
It  is  the  great  comfort  that  the  lowest  distresses  of  the  church  are  a  fit  scene 
for  the  discovery  of  this  attribute,  and  that  the  glory  of  God*s  omnipotence, 
and  the  church's  security,  are  so  straitly  linked  together.  It  is  a  promise 
that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  God,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  as, 
that '  in  this  mountain,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  rest,'  Isa.*  xxv.  10 ;  that 
is,  the  power  of  the  Lord  shall  abide ;  *  and  Moab  shall  be  trodden  under 
him,  even  as  straw  is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill.'  And  the  plagues  of 
Babylon  '  shall  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning,  and  famine ;  for  strong 
is  the  Lord  who  judges  her,'  Bev.  xviii.  8. 

Use  8.  The  third  use  is  for  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  on  this  power  of  Ged,  and  press  it  often  upon  your  minds. 
We  conclude  many  things  of  God  that  we  do  not  practically  suck  the  comfort 
of,  for  want  of  deep  thoughts  of  it,  and  frequent  inspection  into  it.  We 
believe  God  to  be  true,  yet  distrust  him ;  we  acknowledge  him  powerful,  yet 
fear  the  motion  of  every  straw.  Many  truths,  though  assented  to  in  oar 
understandings,  are  kept  under  hatches  by  corrupt  affections,  and  have  not 
their  due  influence,  because  they  are  not  brought  forth  into  the  open  air  of 
our  souls  by  meditation.  If  we  will  but  search  our  hearts,  we  shall  find  it 
is  the  power  of  God  we  often  doubt  of.  When  the  heart  of  Ahaz  and  his 
subjects  trembled  at  the  combination  of  the  Syrian  and  Israelitish  kings 
against  him,  for  want  of  a  confidence  in  the  power  of  God,  God  sends  his 
prophet  with  commission  to  work  a  miraculous  sign  at  his  own  choice,  to 
rear  up  his  fainting  heart;  and  when  he  refused  to  ask  a  sign  oat  of  diffi- 
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denee  of  tliat  almighty  power,  the  prophet  c<Niiplains  of  it  as  an  aSroni  to 
his  master,  Isa«  vii.  12,  18.  Moses,  so  great  a  friend  of  God,  was  overtaken 
with  this  kind  of  nnbelief,  after  all  the  experiments  of  God's  miraonlons 
acts  in  Egypt ;  the  answer  God  gives  him  manifests  this  to  be  at  the  core : 
'  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short  ?'  Norn.  xi.  28. 

For  want  of  actuated  thoughts  of  this,  we  are  many  times  tamed  from  onr 
known  daty  by  the  blast  of  a  creature ;  as  though  man  had  more  power  to 
dismay  us  than  God  hath  to  support  us  in  his  commanded  way.  The  belief 
of  God's  power  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  all  religion ;  without  settled  thoughts 
of  it,  we  cannot  pray  lively  and  believingly,  for  the  obtaining  the  mercies  we 
want,  or  the  averting  the  evils  we  fear ;  we  should  not  love  him,  unless  we 
are  persuaded  he  hath  a  power  to  bless  us ;  nor  few  him,  unless  we  are  per- 
suaded of  his  power  to  punish  us.  The  frequent  thoughts  of  this  would 
render  our  fSuth  more  stable,  and  our  hopes  more  stedfast ;  it  would  make 
US  more  feeble  to  sin,  and  more  careful  to  obey.  When  the  virgin  staggered 
at  the  message  of  the  angel,  that  she  should  bear  a  Son,  he  in  his  answer 
tarns  her  to  the  creative  power  of  God :  Luke  i.  85,  '  The  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;'  which  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Spirit's 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  bringing  a  comely  world  out  of  a  con- 
fused mass.  Is  it  harder  for  God  to  make  a  virgin  conceive  a  Son  by  the 
power  of  his  Spirit,  than  to  make  a  world  ?  Why  doth  he  reveal  himself  so 
often  under  the  title  of  Almighty,  and  press  it  upon  us,  but  that  we  should 
press  it  upon  ourselves  ?  And  shall  we  be  ibrgetfrd  of  that,  which  everything 
about  us,  everything  within  us,  is  a  mark  of?  How  come  we  by  the  power 
of  seeing  and  hearing,  a  faculty  and  act  of  understanding  and  will,  but  by 
this  power  framing  us,  this  power  assisting  us  ?  What  though  the  thunder 
of  his  power  cannot  be  understood ;  no  more  can  any  other  perfection  of  his 
nature ;  shall  we  therefore  seldom  think  of  it  ?  The  sea  cannot  be  fathomed, 
yet  the  merchant  excuseth  not  himself  from  sailing  upon  the  surface  of  it. 
We  cannot  glorify  God  without  due  consideration  of  this  attribute ;  for  his 
power  is  his  glory  as  much  as  any  other,  and  called  both  by  the  name  of 
*  gloiy,'  Rom.  vi.  4,  speaking  of  Christ's  resurrection  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father ;  and  also  *  the  riches  of  his  glory,'  Eph.  iti.  16.  Those  that  have 
strong  temptations  in  their  course,  and  over-pressing  corruptions  in  their 
hearts,  have  need  to  think  of  it  out  of  interest,  since  nothing  but  this  can 
relieve  them.  Those  that  have  experimented  the  working  of  it  in  their  new 
creation,  are  obliged  to  think  of  it  out  of  gratitude.  It  was  this  mighty 
power  over  himself  that  gave  rise  to  all  that  pardoning  grace  already  con- 
ferred, or  hereafter  expected ;  without  it,  our  souls  had  been  consumed,  the 
world  overturned :  we  could  not  have  expected  a  happy  heaven,  but  have  Iain 
yelling  in  an  eternal  hell,  had  not  the  power  of  his  mercy  exceeded  that  of 
his  justice,  and  his  infinite  power  executed  what  his  infinite  wisdom  had  con- 
trived for  our  redemption.  How  much  also  should  we  be  raised  in  our  admi- 
rations of  God,  and  ravish  ourselves  in  contemplating  that  might  that  can 
raise  innumerable  worlds  in  those  infinite  imaginary  spaces  without  this 
globe  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  exceed  inconceivably  what  he  hath  done  in 
the  creation  of  this  1 

2.  From  the  pressing  the  consideration  of  this  upon  ourselves,  let  us  be 
induced  to  trust  God  upon  the  account  of  his  power.  The  main  end  of  the 
revelation  of  his  power  to  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the  miraculous  operations  of 
it  in  Egypt,  was  to  induce  them  to  an  entire  reposing  themselves  in  God ; 
and  the  psalmist  doth  scarce  speak  of  the  divine  omnipotence  without  making 
this  inference  from  it ;  and  scarce  exhorts  to  a  trust  in  God,  but  backs  it 
with  a  consideration  of  his  power  in  creation,  it  bemg  the  chief  support  of 
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the  soul :  Ps.  ezlvi.  5,  6, '  Happy  is  he  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God, 
which  made  heayen  and  earth,  ^e  sea  and  all  that  therein  is.'  That  power 
is  invincible  that  drew  the  world  ont  of  nothing :  nothing  can  happen  to  as 
harder  than  the  making  the  world  without  the  concorrenee  of  instroments. 
No  difficolty  can  nonplas  that  strength*  that  hath  drawn  all  things  ont  of 
nothing,  or  ont  of  a  confused  matter  next  to  nothing.  No  power  can  rifle 
what  we  commit  to  him,  2  Tim.  i.  12.  He  is  all  power,  above  the  reach  of 
all  power ;  all  other  powers  in  the  world  flowing  from  him,  or  depending  on 
him.  He  is  worthy  to  be  trasted,  since  we  know  him  tme,  without  ever 
breaking  his  word,  and  omnipotent,  never  fiEuling  of  his  purpose ;  and  a  con- 
fidence in  it  is  the  chief  act  whereby  we  can  glorify  this  power  and  credit  his 
arm.  A  strong  God,  and  a  weak  faith  in  omnipotence,  do  not  suit  well 
together ;  indeed,  we  are  more  engaged  to  a  trust  in  divine  power  than  the 
ancient  patriarchs  were.  They  had  the  verbal  declaration  of  his  power,  and 
many  of  them  little  other  evidence  of  it  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and 
their  fifiith  in  God  being  established  in  this  first  discovery  of  his  omnipotence, 
drew  out  itself  further  to  believe,  that  whatsoever  God  promised  by  his  word, 
he  was  able  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
which  seems  to  be  the  intendment  of  the  apostle,  Heb.  xi.  8  ;  not  barely  to 
speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  which  \^b  a  thing  the  Hebrews 
understood  well  enough  from  their  ancient  oracles,  but  to  shew  the  founda- 
tion of  the  patriarchs*  faith,  viz.,  God  making  the  world  by  his  word,  and 
what  use  they  made  of  the  discovery  of  his  power  in  that,  to  lead  them  to 
believe  the  promise  of  God  concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman  to  be  brought 
into  the  world ;  but  we  have  not  only  the  same  foundation,  but  superadded 
demonstrations  of  this  attribute  in  the  conception  of  our  Saviour,  Uie  union 
of  the  two  natures,  the  glorioas  redemption,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  new  creation  of  the  world.  They  relied  upon  the  naked  power  of 
God,  without  those  more  illustrions  appearances  of  it,  which  have  been  in 
the  ages  since,  and  arrived  to  their  notice.  We  have  the  wonderfdl  effects 
of  that  which  they  had  but  obscure  expectations  of. 

(1.)  Consider,  trust  in  God  can  never  be  without  taking  in  God's  power 
as  a  concurrent  foundation  with  his  truth.  It  is  the  main  ground  of  trust, 
and  so  set  forth  in  the  prophet :  Isa.  xxvi.  4,  *  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for 
ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.'  And  the  faith  of  the 
ancients  so  recommended,  Heb.  xi.,  had  this  chiefly  for  its  ground,  and  the 
faith  in  gospel  times  is  called  a  '  trusting  on  his  arm,'  Isa.  li.  5.  All  the 
attributes  of  God  are  the  objects  of  our  veneration,  but  they  do  not  equally 
contribute  to  the  producing  trust  in  our  hearts ;  his  eternity,  simplicity, 
infiniteness,  ravish  and  astonish  our  minds  when  we  consider  them.*  But 
there  is  no  immediate  tendency  in  their  nature  to  allure  us  to  a  confidence  in 
him,  no,  not  in  an  innocent  state,  much  less  in  a  lapsed  and  revolted  con- 
dition. But  the  other  perfections  of  his  nature,  as  his  holiness,  righteous- 
ness, mercy,  are  amiable  to  us  in  regard  of  the  immediate  operations  of 
them  upon  and  about  the  creature,  and  so  having  something  in  their  own 
nature  to  allure  us  to  repose  ourselves  in  him ;  but  yet  those  cannot  engage 
to  an  entire  trust  in  him,  without  reflecting  upon  his  ability,  which  can  only 
render  those  useful  and  successful  to  the  creature.  For  whatsoever  bars 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  holy,  righteous,  and  merciful  proceedings  towards 
his  creatures  are  not  overmastered  by  those  perfections,  but  by  that  strength 
of  his  which  can  only  relieve  us  in  concurrence  with  the  other  attributes. 
How  could  his  mercy  succour  us  without  his  arm,  or  his  wisdom  guide  us 
without  his  hand,  or  his  truth  perform  promises  to  us  without  his  strength  ! 

*  Amjrraut,  Moral  torn.  v.  p.  170. 
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As  no  attribnte  ean  aet  withoat  it,  so  in  onr  addresses  to  him  upon  the 
aeeoont  of  any  particolar  perfection  in  the  Godhead  according  to  oar  indi- 
gency, one  eye  most  be  perpetoally  fixed  npon  this  of  his  power,  and  oar 
iaith  woald  be  feeble  and  dispirited  without  eying  this ;  withoat  this,  his 
holiness,fwhich  hates  sin,  would  not  be  regarded,  and  his  mercy,  pitying  a 
grieving  sinner,  wonld  not  be  valued.  As  this  power  is  the  groand  of  a 
wicked  man's  fear,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  a  good  man's  trust.  This  was 
that  which  was  the  principal  support  of  Abraham,  not  barely  his  promise, 
bat  his  ability  to  make  it  good.  Bom.  iv.  21 ;  and  when  he  was  commanded  to 
sacrifice  Isaac,  the  ability  of  God  to  raise  him  up  again,  Heb.  xi.  19.  All 
fiiith  would  droop,  and  be  in  the  mire,  without  leaning  upon  this.  All  thos^ 
attributes  which  we  consider  as  moral  in  God  would  have  no  influence  upon 
us  without  this,  which  we  consider  physical  in  God«  Though  we  value  thtf 
kindness  men  may  express  to  us  in  our  distresses,  yet  we  make  them  not 
the  objects  of  our  confidence,  unless  they  have  an  ability  to  act  what  they 
express.     There  can  be  no  trust  in  God  without  an  eye  to  his  power. 

(2.)  Sometimes  the  power  of  God  is  the  sole  object  of  trust.  As  when 
we  have  no  promise  to  assure  us  of  his  will,  we  have  nothing  else  to  pitch 
npon  but  his  ability ;  and  that  not  his  absolute  power,  but  his  ordinate,  in 
the  way  of  his  providence.  We  must  not  trust  in  it  so  as  to  expect  he 
should  please  our  humour  with  firesh  miracles,  but  rest  upon  his  power,  and 
leave  the  manner  to  his  will.  Asa)  when  ready  to  conflict  with  the  vast 
Ethiopian  army,  pleaded  nothing  else  but  this  power  of  God,  2  Chron. 
xiv.  11.  And  the  three  children,  who  had  no  particular  promise  of  deliver- 
ance (that  we  read  of),  stuck  to  God's  ability  to  preserve  them  against  the 
king's  threatening,  and  owned  it  in  the  face  of  the  king,  yet  with  some  kind 
of  inward  intimations  in  their  own  spirits  that  he  would  also  deliver  them : 
Dan.  iii.  17,  '  Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace.'  And  accordingly  the  fire  burned  the  cords  that  tied  them, 
without  singeing  anything  else  about  them.  But  when  this  power  had  been 
exercised  upon  like  occasions,  it  is  a  precedent  he  hath  given  us  to  rest 
upon.  Precedents  in  law  are  good  pleas,  and  strong  encouragements  to  the 
eUent  to  expect  success  in  his  suit.  *  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou 
didst  deliver  them,'  saith  David,  Ps.  xxii.  4.  And  Jeboshaphat  in  a  case 
of  distress,  2  Chron.  xx.  7,  '  Art  not  thou  our  God,  that  didst  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel  ?'  When  we  have  not  any 
statute  law  and  promise  to  plead,  we  may  plead  his  power,  together  with 
the  former  precedents  and  acts  of  it.  The  centurion  had  nothing  else  to 
act  his  faith  upon,  but  the  power  of  Christ,  and  some  evidences  of  it  in  the 
miracles  reported  of  him ;  but  he  is  silent  in  the  latter,  and  casts  himself 
only  upon  Uie  former,  acknowledging  that  Christ  had  the  same  command 
over  diseases  as  himself  had  over  his  soldiers,  Mat.  viii.  10.  And  onr 
Saviour,  when  he  receives  the  petition  of  the  blind  men,  requires  no  more  of 
them  in  order  to  a  cure,  but  a  belief  of  his  ability  to  perform  it:  Mat.  ix.  28, 
*  Believe  you  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ? '  His  will  is  not  known  but  by 
revelation,  but  his  power  is  apprehended  by  reason,  as  essentially  and 
eternally  linked  with  the  notion  of  a  God.  God  also  is  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  this  attribute,  and  since  it  is  so  much  virtually  discredited,  he  is 
pleased  when  any  do  cordially  own  it,  and  entirely  resign  themselves  to  the 
assistance  of  it. 

Well  then,  in  all  duties  where  faith  is  particularly  to  be  acted,  forget  not 
this  as  the  main  prop  of  it.  Do  you  pray  for  a  flourishing  and  triumphing 
grace  ?  Consider  him  as  '  able  to  make  all  grace  to  abound  in  you,'  2  Cor. 
IX.  8.    Do  you  want  comfort  and  reviving  under  your  contritions  and  godly 
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Borrow  ?  Consider  him  aa  he  declares  himself, '  the  high  and  lofty  one,' 
Isa.  lyii.  15.  Are  joa  under  pressing  distresses?  Take  Eliphaz  his 
advice  to  Job,  when  he  tells  him  what  he  himself  would  do  if  he  were  in 
his  case:  Job  v.  8,  *  I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit 
my  cause.'     But  observe  under  what  consideration ;  ver.  9,  as  to  one  that 

*  doth  great  things  and  unsearchable,  marvellous  things  without  number.* 
When  you  beg  of  him  the  melting  of  your  rocky  hearts,  the  dashing  in 
pieces  your  strong  corruptions,  the  drawing  his  beautiful  image  in  your 
soul,  the  quickening  your  dead  hearts,  and  reviving  your  drooping  spirits, 
and  supplying  your  spiritual  wants,  consider  him  aa  one  'able  to  do 
abundantly,'  not  only  *  above  what  you  can  ask,'  but  *  above  what  you  can 
tnink,'  £ph.  iii.  20.  Faith  will  be  spiritless,  and  prayer  will  be  lifeless,  if 
)>ower  be  not  eyed  by  us  in  those  things  which  cannot  be  done  with  an  arm 
of  omnipotence. 

(8.)  Tina  doctrine  teaches  us  humility  and  submission.  The  vast  dis- 
propbrtlon  between  the  mightiness  of  God,  and  the  meanness  of  a  creature, 
inculcates  the  lesson  of  humility  in  his  presence.    How  becoming  is  humility 

*  under  a  mighty  hand '  I  1  Peter  v.  6.  What  is  an  infcmt  in  a  giant's  hand, 
or  a  lamb  in  a  lion's  paw  ?  Submission  to  irresistible  power  is  the  best 
policy,  and  the  best  security;  this  gratifies  and  draws  out  goodness,  whereas 
murmuring  and  resistance  exasperates  and  sharpens  power.  We  sanctify 
his  name,  and  glorify  his  strength  by  fJeJling  down  before  it ;  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  invisible  strength,  and  our  inability  to  match  it.  How  low 
should  we  therefore  lie  before  him,  against  whose  power  our  pride  and  mur- 
muring can  do  no  good,  who  can  outwrestle  us  in  our  contests,  and  alway 

*  overcome  when  he  judges '  I  Bom  iii.  4. 

(4.)  This  doctrine  teacheth  us  not  to  fear  the  pride  and  force  of  man. 
How  unreasonable  is  it  to  fear  a  limited  above  an  unbounded  power !  How 
unbecoming  is  the  fear  of  man  in  him,  who  hath  an  interest  in  a  strength 
able  to  curb  the  strongest  devils  I  Who  would  tremble  at  the  threats  of  a 
dwarf,  that  hath  a  mighty  and  watchful  giant  for  his  guard  ?  If  God  doth 
but  arise,  *  his  enemies  are  scattered,'  Ps.  Ixviii.  1,  the  least  motion  makes 
them  fly  before  him  ;  it  is  no  difficult  thing  for  him,  that  made  them  by  a 
word,  to  unmake  their  designs,  and  shiver  them  in  pieces  by  the  breath  of 
his  mouth.  <  He  brings  princes  to  nothing,  and  makes  the  judges  of  the 
earth  vanity ; '  they  wither  when  he  blows  upon  them,  and  '  their  stock  shall 
not  take  root  in  the  earth.'  He  can  command  a  *  whirlwind  to  take  them 
away  as  stubble,'  Isa.  xl.  28,  24 ;  yea,  with  the  shaking  of  his  hand 
he  makes  servants  to  become  rulers  of  those  that  were  their  masters, 
Zech.  ii.  9.  Whole  nations  are  no  more  in  his  hands  than  a  morning  cloud, 
or  the  dew  upon  the  ground,  or  the  chaff  before  the  wind,  or  the  smoke 
against  the  motion  of  tiie  air,  which  though  it  appear  out  of  a  chimney  like 
a  black  invincible  cloud,  is  quickly  dispersed,  and  becomes  invisible,  Hosea 
xiii.  8.  How  inconsiderable  are  the  most  mighty  to  this  strength,  which 
can  puff  away  a  whole  world  of  proud  grasshoppers,  and  a  whole  sky  of  daring 
clouds !  He  that  by  his  word  masters  the  rage  of  the  sea,  can  overrule  the 
pride  and  power  of  men.  Where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  ?  It  cannot 
overleap  the  bounds  he  hath  set  it,  nor  march  an  inch  beyond  the  point  he 
hath  prescribed  it.  Fear  not  the  confederacies  of  man,  but '  sanctify  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread,'  Isa.  viii.  13. 
To  fear  men  is  to  dishonour  the  name  of  God,  and  regard  him  as  a  feeble 
Lord,  and  not  as  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  mighty  in  strength,  so  that  they 
that  harden  themselves  against  him  shall  not  prosper. 

(5.)  Therefore  this  doctrine  teacheth  us  the  fear  of  God.    The  prophet 
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Jeremiah  eonnts  it  as  an  impossible  thing  for  men  to  be  destitute  of  the  fear 
of  God,  when  they  seriously  consider  his  name  to  be  great  and  mighty. 
Jer.  X.  6,  7,  '  Thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might.  Who  would 
not  fear  thee,  0  thou  Emg  of  nations  ?'  Shall  we  not  tremble  at  his  pre- 
sence, who  hath  '  placed  Uie  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  perpetual 
decree,'  that  though  the  waves  thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  they  *  cannot 
prevail,'  Jer.  v.  22.  He  can  arm  the  weakest  creature  for  our  destruction, 
and  disarm  the  strongest  creatures  which  appear  for  our  preservation.  He 
can  command  a  hair,  a  crumb,  a  kernel  to  go  awry,  and  strangle  us ;  he 
can  make  the  heavens  brass  over  our  head,  stop  dose  the  bottles  of  the 
clouds,  and  make  the  fruit  of  the  fields  droop,  when  there  is  a  snoiall  distanee 
to  the  harvest;  he  can  arm  men's  wit,  wealtti,  hands  against  themselves ;  h^ 
can  turn  our  sweet  morsels  into  bitter,  and  our  own  consciences  into  devour- 
ing lions  ;  he  can  root  up  cities  by  moles,  and  conquer  the  proudest  by  lice 
and  worms.  The  omnipotence  of  God  is  not  only  the  object  of  a  believer's 
trust,  but  a  believer's  fear.  It  is  from  the  consideration  of  this  power  only 
that  our  Saviour  presses  his  disciples,  whom  he  entitles  his  friends,  to  fear 
God ;  which  lesson  he  presses  by  a  double  repetition,  and  with  a  kind  of 
asseveration,  without  rendering  any  other  reason  than  this  of  the  ability  of 
God  to  cast  into  hell,  Luke  zii.  5.  We  are  to  fear  him  because  he  can,  but 
bless  his  goodness  because  he  will  not.  In  regard  of  his  onmipotence,  he 
is  to  be  reverenced,  not  only  by  mortal  men,  but  by  the  blessed  angels,  who 
are  past  the  fear  of  any  danger  by  his  power,  being  confirmed  in  a  happy 
state  by  his  unalterable  grace.  When  they  adore  him  for  his  holiness,  Ihey 
reverence  him  for  his  power  with  covered  faces.  The  title  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  joined  in  their  reverential  praise  with  that  of  his  holiness :  Isa. 
vi.  8,  *  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  How  should  we  adore  that 
power  which  can  preserve  us,  when  devils  and  men  conspire  to  destroy  us  I 
How  should  we  stand  in  awe  of  that  power  which  can  destroy  us,  though 
angels  and  men  should  combine  to  preserve  us  !  The  parts  of  his  ways 
which  are  discovered  are  sufficient  motives  to  an  humble  and  reverentud 
adoration.  But  who  can  fear  and  adore  him  according  to  the  vastness  of 
his  power,  and  his  excellent  greatness,  since  '  the  thunder  of  his  power  who 
ean  understand ! ' 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  THE  HOLINESS  OF  GOD. 


Who  is  like  ttnto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  f  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in 
holiness,  feajful  in  praises,  doing  wonders, — ^Exod.  XY.  11. 

This  Terse  is  one  of  the  loftiest  descriptions  of  the  majesty  and  excellency 
of  God  in  the  whole  Scripture.*  It  is  a  part  of  Moses's  'Ermxtov,  or 
triumphant  song,  after  a  great,  and  real,  and  a  typical  victory,  in  the  womb 
of  which  all  the  deliverances  of  the  charch  were  coached.  It  is  the  first 
song  npon  holy  record,  and  it  consists  of  gratnlatory  and  prophetic  matter. 
It  casts  a  look  backward  to  what  God  did  for  them  in  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt ;  and  a  look  forward,  to  what  God  shall  do  for  the  charch  in  fatore 
ages.  That  deliverance  was  bat  a  roagh  draaght  of  something  more  excel- 
lent to  be  wrought  towards  the  closing  ap  of  Uie  world  ;  when  his  plagues 
shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  antichrisUan  powers,  which  should  revive  the 
same  song  of  Moses  in  the  church,  as  fitted  so  many  ages  before  for  such  a 
scene  of  affairs,  Bev.  xv.  2,  8.  It  is  observed  therefore,  that  many  words 
in  this  song  are  put  in  the  future  tense,  noting  a  time  to  come ;  and  the 
very  first  word,  ver.  1,  '  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this 
song  ;*  liVt^  shall  sing ;  implying,  that  it  was  composed  and  calculated  for 
the  celebrating  some  greater  action  of  God's,  which  was  to  be  wrought  in 
the  world.  Upon  this  account  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  this  remark,  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  to  be 
meant  in  this  place  ;t  that  Moses  and  those  Israelites  should  rise  again  to 
sing  the  same  song,  for  some  greater  miracles  God  should  work,  and  greater 
triumphs  he  should  bring  forth,  exceeding  those  wonders  at  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt. 

It  consists  of,{  1.  A  preface ;  ver.  1,  '  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord.* 
2.  An  historical  narration  of  matter  of  fact ;  ver.  8,  4,  <  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  Bed  sea,'  which  he  solely 
ascribes  to  God ;  ver.  6,  '  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in 
power  :  thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy  ;*  which 
he  doth  prophetically,  as  respecting  something  to  be  done  in  after  times ; 
or  farther,  for  the  completing  of  that  deliverance;  or  as  others  think, 
respecting  their  entering  into  Canaan,  for  the  words  in  these  two  verses  are 
put  in  the  future  tense.  The  manner  of  the  deliverance  is  described,  ver.  8, 
'  The  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the 

*  Trap,  in  loc.  t  Manass.  ben.  Israel,  de  Besur.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  p.  7. 

X  Pareus  in  Exod.  xv. 
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heart  of  the  sea.'  In  the  9th  Tene  he  magnifies  the  victory  from  the  vain- 
glory and  seearity  of  the  enemy :  '  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pnrsae,  I  will 
overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil,*  &c.  And  ver.  16,  17,  he  prophetically 
describes  the  frnit  of  this  victory  in  the  inflaence  it  shall  have  npon  those 
nalions  by  whose  confines  they  were  to  travel  to  the  promised  land  :  '  Fear 
and  dread  shall  fall  npon  them :  by  the  greatness  of  thy  aim  they  shall  be 
as  still  as  a  stone ;  till  thy  people  pass  over,  which  thou  hast  parchased/ 
The  phrase  of  this  and  Uie  17th  and  18th  verses,  seems  to  be  more  mag- 
nificent than  to  design  only  the  bringing  the  Israelites  to  the  earthly  Canaan ; 
bat  seems  to  respect  the  gathering  his  redeemed  ones  together,  to  place 
them  in  the  spiritual  sanctuary  which  he  had  established,  wherein  the  Lord 
should  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  enemies  to  oisturb  his  royalty ; 
'  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,*  ver.  18.  The  prophet,  in  the 
midst  of  his  historical  narrative,  seems  to  be  in  an  ecstasy,  and  breaks  out 
in  a  stately  exaltation  of  God  in  the  text. 

*  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods?*  &o.  Interrogations 
are  in  Scripture  the  strongest  affirmations  or  negations.  It  is  here  a  strong 
a£Gjination  of  the  incomparableness  of  God,  and  a  strong  denial  of  the 
worthiness  of  all  creatures  to  be  partners  with  him  in  the  degrees  of  his 
excellency.  It  is  a  preference  of  God  before  all  creatures  in  holiness,  to 
which  the  purity  of  creatures  is  but  a  shadow ;  in  desert  of  reverence  and 
veneration,  he  being  '  fearful  in  praises.'  The  angels  cover  their  faces  when 
they  adore  him  in  his  particular  perfections. 

« Amongst  the  gods.'  Among  the  idols  of  the  nations,  say  some ;  others 
say,*  it  is  not  to  be  found  that  the  heathen  idols  are  ever  dignified  with  the 
tiUe  of  strong  or  mighty^  as  the  word  translated  gods  doth  import,  and 
therefore  understand  it  of  the  angels,  or  other  potentates  of  the  world ;  or 
rather  inclusively,  of  all  that  are  noted  for  and  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
strength  and  might  upon  the  earth  or  in  heaven.  Gt>d  is  so  great  and 
majestic,  that  no  creature  can  share  with  him  in  his  praise. 

'  Fearful  in  praises.'  Various  are  the  interpretations  of  this  passage.  To 
be  reverenced  in  praises  ;  his  praise  ought  to  be  celebrated  with  a  religious 
ftar.  Fear  is  the  product  of  his  mercy  as  well  as  his  justice  :  *  He  hath 
forgiveness  that  he  may  be  feared,'  Ps.  cxxz.  4.  Or,  fearful  in  praises ; 
whom  none  can  praise  without  amazement  at  the  considerations  of  his  works. 
None  can  truly  praise  him  without  being  affected  with  astooishment  at  his 
greatness.f  Or,  fearful  in  praises ;  |  whom  no  mortal  can  sufficiently  praise, 
since  he  is  above  all  praise.  Whatsoever  a  human  tongue  can  spei^,  or  an 
angelical  understanding  think  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  works,  falls  short  of  the  vastness  of  the  divine  perfection.  A 
ereatnre's  praises  of  God  are  as  much  below  the  transcendent  eminency  of 
God,  as  the  meanness  of  a  creature's  being  is  below  the  eternal  fulness  of 
the  Creator.  Or  rather,  fearful,  or  terrible  in  praises ;  that  is,  in  the  matter 
of  thy  praise  ;  and  the  learned  Rivet  concurs  with  me  in  this  sense.  The 
works  of  God  celebrated  in  this  song  were  terrible.  It  was  the  miraculous 
overthrow  of  the  strength  and  flower  of  a  mighty  nation.  His  judgments 
were  severe,  as  well  as  his  mercy  was  seasonable.  The  word  HlS^  signifies 
prions  and  illustrious,  as  well  as  terrible  and  fearful.  No  man  can  hear 
the  praise  of  thy  name,  for  those  great  judicial  acts,  without  some  astonish- 
ment at  thy  justice,  the  stream,  and  thy  holiness  the  spring  of  those  mighty 
works.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  following  words,  '  doing  wonders.' 
Fearful  in  the  matter  of  thy  praise,  they  being  wonders  which  thou  hast 
done  among  us  and  for  us. 

*  Bivdt  t  Calyin.  }  Mimster. 
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'  Doing  wonders.'  Congealing  the  waters  by  a  wind,  to  make  them  stand 
like  walls  for  the  rescue  of  the  Israelites,  and  melting  them  by  a  wind,  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  are  prodigies  that  challenge  the  greatest 
adorations  of  that  mercy  which  delivered  the  one,  and  that  justice  whi^ 
punished  the  other  ;'and  of  the  arm  of  that  power  whereby  he  effected  both 
his  gracious  ani  his  righteous  purposes. 

Doct.  Whence  observe,  that  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  las  meibies'to  his  people,  are  matter  of  praise.  The  perfections  of 
God  appear  in  both.  Justice  and  mercy  are  so  linked  together  in  his  acts 
of  providence,  that  the  one  cannot  be  foi^otten  whiles  the  other  is  acknow- 
ledged. He  is  never  so  terrible  as  in  the  '  assemblies  of  his  saints,'  and  the 
deliverance  of  them',  Ps.  Izzxiz.  7.  As  the  creation  was  erected  by  him  for 
his  glory,  so  all  the  acts  of  his  government  are  designed  for  the  same  end. 
And  his  creatures  deny  him  his  due,  if  they  acknowledge  not  his  excellenoyy 
in  whatsoever  dreadful  as  well  as  pleasing  garbs  it  appears  in  the  world. 
His  terror  as  well  as  his  righteousness  appears  when  he  is  a  ^  God  of  salva- 
tion,' Ps.  Ixv.  5.  '  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  thou  answer  as, 
0  God  of  our  salvation.' 

But  the  expression  I  pitch  upon  in  the  text  to  handle  is,  glorious  in  koU- 
tiess.  He  is  magnified  or  honourable  in  holiness ;  so  the  word  "IHtt^  is 
translated,  Isa.  xlii.  21,  <  He  will  magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honourable.' 
Thy  holiness  hath  shone  forth  admirably  in  this  last  exploit  against  the 
enemies  and  oppressors  of  thy  people.  The  holiness  of  God  is  his  glory, 
as  his  grace  is  his  riches ;  holiness  is  his  crown,  and  his  mercy  is  his 
treasure.  This  is  the  blessedness  and  nobleness  of  his  nature ;  it  renders 
him  glorious  in  himself,  and  glorious  to  his  creatures,  that  understand  any- 
thing of  this  lovely  perfection. 

Doct.  Holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  belonging  to  the  nature  of  Gtodf 
hence  he  is  in  Scripture  styled  often  the  Holy  One,  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  oftener  entitled]  Holy  than  Almighty,  and  set 
forth  by  this  part  of  his  dignity  more  than  by  any  other.  This  is  more 
affixed  as  an  epithet  to  his  name  tiian  any  other ;  you  never  find  it  expressed, 
his  mighty  name  or  his  tnse  name,  but  his  great  name,  and  most  of  all  his  hoUf 
name.  This  is  his  greatest  title  of  honour ;  in  this  doth  the  majesty  and 
venerableness  of  his  name  appear.  When  the  sinfulness  of  Sennacherib  is 
aggravated,  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  the  rise  firom  this  attribute,  2  Kings  xiz. 
22,  '  Thou  has  Uft  up  thine  eyes  on  high,  even  against  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel ;'  not  against  the  wise,  mighty,  iac.,  but  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
as  that  wherein  the  majesty  of  God  was  most  illustrious.  It  is  upon  this 
account  he  is  called  light,  as  impurity  is  called  darkness ;  both  in  this  swse 
are  opposed  to  one  another ;  he  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  light,  ft^e  finom  all 
blemish  in  his  essence,  nature,  and  operations. 

1.  Heathens  have  owned  it.  Produs  calls  him  the  und^ed  governor, 
"Ax^atrog  fiytfjkdvf  of  the  world.  The  poetical  transformations  of  their 
false  gods,  and  the  extravagancies  committed  by  them,  was  (in  the  Bcoount  of 
the  wisest  of  them)  an  unholy  thing  to  report  and  hear.*  And  somef  vindi- 
cate Epicurus  from  the  atheism  wherewitii  he  was  commonly  cluaged,  thsl 
he  did  not  deny  the  being  of  God,  but  those  adulterous  and  contentious  deities 
the  people  worshipped,  which  were  practices  unworthy  and  unbecoming  the 
nature  of  God  ;  hence  they  asserted  that  virtue  was  an  imitation  of  God, 
and  a  virtuous  man  bore  a  resemblance  to  God.  If  virtue  were  a  copy  firom 
Qtodf  a  greater  holiness  must  be  owned  in  the  original ;  and  when  some  of  them 

*  *Oudff  &%6vtn  t^tw.    Ammon.  in  Plat,  de  'E/  apud  Delpboe,  p.  898* 
t  Qaasend.  torn.  L  Fhys.  sec.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  289. 
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were  at  a  loss  how  to  free'God  from  being  the  author  of  sin  in  the  world,  they 
aseribe  the  birth  of  sin  to  matter,  and  ran  into  an  absnrd  opinion^  fancying 
it  to  be  nnereated,  that  thereby  they  might  exempt  Qod  from  all  mixture  of 
eTil,  so  sacred  with  them  was  the  conception  of  God  as 'a  holy  God. 

2.  The  absnrdest  heretics  have  owned  it.*  The  Manichees  and  Marcion- 
ites,  that  thought  evil  came  by  necessity,  yet  would  salve  God's  being  the 
author  of  it,  by  asserting  two  distinct  eternal  principles,  one  the  original  of 
evil,  as  God  was  the  fountain  of  good ;  so  rooted  wits  the  notion  of  this 
divine  purity,  that  none  would  ever  slander  goodness  itself  with  that  which 
was  so  disparaging  to  it.  • 

8.  The  nature  of  God  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  irithout  it.  Though 
the  power  of  God  be  the  first  rational  conclusion  drawn  from  the  sight  of 
his  works,  wisdom  the  next  from  the  order  and  connection  of  his  works, 
parity  must  result  from  the  beauty  of  his  works.  That  God  caniiot  be 
deformed  by  evil,  who  hath  made  everything  so  beautiful  in  its  time.  The 
notioQ  of  a  God  cannot  be  entertained  without  separating  from  him  what- 
soever is  impure  and  bespotting,  both  in  his  essence  and  actions.  Though 
we  conceive  him  infinite  in  majesty,  infinite  in  essence,  eternal  in  duration, 
mighty  in  power,  and  wise  and  immutable  in  his  counsels,  merciful  in  his 
proceedings  with  men,  and  whatsoever  other  perfections  may  dignify  so 
sovereign  a  being ;  yet  if  we  conceive  him  destitute  of  this  excellent  per- 
fection,.and  imagine  him  possessed  with  the  least  contagion  of  evil,  we  make 
him  but  an  infinite  monster,  and  sully  all  those  perfections  we  ascribed  to 
him  before ;  we  rather  own  him  a  devil  than  a  god.  It  is  a  contradiction  to 
be  God  and  to  be  darkness,  or  to  have  one  mote  of  darkness  mixed  with 
bis  light.  It  is  a  less  injury  to  him  to  deny  his  being,  than  to  deny  the 
purity  of  it ;  the  one  makes  him  no  God,  the  other  a  deformed,  unlovely, 
and  a  detestable  God. 

Plutarch  sdd  not  amiss,  that  he  should  count  himself  less  injured  by  that 
man,  that  should  deny  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Plutarch,  than  by  him 
that  should  affirm  that  there  was  such  a  one  indeed,  but  he  was  a  debauched 
fellow,  a  loose  and  vicious  person.  It  is  a  less  wrong  to  discard  any 
acknowledgments  of  his  being,  and  to  count  him  nothing,  than  to  believe 
him  to  exist,  but  imagine  a  base  and  unholy  deity ;  he  that  saith,  God  is 
not  holy,  speaks  much  worse  than  he  that  saith,  There  is  no  God  at  all. 

Let  Uiese  two  things  be  considered : 

1.  If  any,  this  attribute  hath  an  excellency  above  his  other  perfections. 
There  are  some  attributes  of  God  we  prefer,  because  of  our  interest  in  them,  and 
the  relation  they  bear  to  us ;  as  we^esteem  his  goodness  before  his  power, 
and  his  mercy,  whereby  he  relieves  us,  before  his  justice,  whereby  he 
punisheth  us.  As  there  are  some  we  more  delight  in  because  of  the  good- 
ness we  receive  by  them,  so  there  are  some  that  God  delights  to  honour 
because  of  their  excellency. 

(1.)  None  is  sounded  out  so  loftily,  with  such  solemnity,  and  so  frequently 
by  angels  that  stand  before  his  throne,  as  this.  Where  do  you  find  any  other 
attribute  trebled  in  the  praises  of  it,  as  this  ?  Isa.  vi.  8,  *  Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory ;'  and  Rev.  iv. 
8,  *  The  four  beasts  rest  not  day  and  night  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  Almighty,'  &e.  His  power  of  sovereignty  as  Lord  of  hosts,  is  but 
once  mentioned,  but  wi&  a  temal  repetition  of  his  holiness.  Do  you  hear 
in  any  angelical  song  any  other  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  thrice  re- 
peated ?  Where  do  we  read  of  the  crying  out  Eternal,  eternal,  eternal ; 
or  Faithful,  faithful,  &ithfnl.  Lord  God  of  hosts  t  Whatsoever  other  attri- 
*  Petav.  Theol.  Dogmat  tom.  !•  lib.  vh  cap.  v.  p.  416. 
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bate  is  left  oat,  this  God  woold  have  to  fill  the  moathB  of  angels  and  blessed 
spirits  for  ever  in  heaven. 

(2.)  He  singles  it  oat  to  swear  by :  Ps.  Izxxix.  85,  '  Once  have  I  sworn 
by  my  holiness,  that^I  will  not  lie  nnto  David  ;*  and  Amos  iv.  2,  '  The  Lord 
will  swear  by  his  holiness.'  He  twice  swears  by  his  holiness,  once  by  his 
power,  Isa.  Ixii.  8 ;  once  by  all,  when  he  swears  by  his  name,  Jer.  xliv.  26. 
He  lays  here  his  holiness  to  pledge  for  the  assnranee  of  his  promise,  as  the 
attribate  most  deaf  to  him,  most  vslaed  by  him,  as  thongh  no  other  conld 
give  an  assurance  parallel  to  it,  in  this  concern  of  an  everlasting  redemption, 
which  is  there  spoken.*f.  He  that  sweai%  swears  by  a  greater  than  himself. 
God  having  no  greater  than  himself,  swears  by  himself;  and  swearing  here 
by  his  holiness  seems  to  eqaal  that  single  to  all  his  other  attribates,  as  if  he 
were  more  concerned  in  the  hononr  of  it  thai^  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  as  if 
he  should  have  said,  Since  I  have  not  a  more  excellent  perfection  to  swesr 
by  than  that  of  my  holiness,  I  lay  this  to  pawn  for  yoor  security,  and  bind 
myself  by  that  which  I  will  never  part  with,  were  it  possible  for  me^to  be 
stripped  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  tacit  imprecation  of  himself.  If  I  lie 
nnto  David,  let  me  never  be  coonted  holy,  or  thought  righteous  enough 
to  be  trusted  by  angels  or  men.     This  attribute  he  m^es  most  of. 

(8.)  It  is  his  glory  and  beauty.  Holiness  is  the  honour  of  the  creature, — 
sancti&cation  and  honoar  are  linked  together,  1  Thes.  iv.  4, — ^much  more  is  it 
the  honour  of  God  ;  it  is  the  image  of  God  in  the  creature,  Eph.  iv.  24. 
When  we  take  the  picture  of  a  man,  we  draw  the  most  beautiful  part,  the 
fiice,  which  is  a  member  of  the  greatest  excellency ;  when  God  would  be  drawn 
to  the  life,  as  much  as  can  be,  in  the  spirit  of  his  creatures,  he  is  drawn  in 
this  attribute,  as  being  the  most  beautiful  perfection  of  God,  and  most  valu- 
able with  him.  Power  is  his  hand  and  arm,  omniscience  his  eye,  mercy 
his  bowels,  eternity  his  duration,  his  holiness  is  his  beauty :  2  Chron. 
zx.  21,  '  should  praise  the  beauty  of  his  holiness.*  In  Ps.  xxvii.  4,  David 
desires  to  '  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  inquire  in  his  holy  temple ;' 
that  is,  the  holiness  of  God  manifested  in  his  hatred  of  sin  in  the  daily 
sacrifices.  Holiness  was  the  beauty  of  the  temple;  Isa.  xlvi.  11,  'Holy 
and  beautiful  house  *  are  joined  togeUier,  much  more  the  beauty  of  God  that 
dwelt  in  the  sanctuary. 

This  renders  him  lovely  to  all  his  innocent  creatures,  though  formidable 
to  the  guilty  ones.  A  heathen  philosopher  could  call  it  the  beauty  of  the 
divine  essence,  and  say,  that  God  was  not  so  happy  by  an  eternity  of  life, 
as  by  an  excellency  of  virtue.*  And  the  angels*  song  intimate  it  to  be  his  gloiy, 
Isa.  vi.  8,  *  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory  ;*  that  is,  of  his  holiness  in 
his  laws  and  in  his  judgments  against  sin,  that  being  the  attribute  applauded 
by  them  before. 

(4.)  It  is  his  very  life ;  so  it  is  called,  Eph.  iv.  18,  'Alienated  from  the 
life  of  God  ;'  that  is,  from  the  holiness  of  God,  speaking  of  the  opposite  to 
it,  the  uncleanness  and  profaneness  of  the  Gentiles.  We  are  only  alienated 
from  that  which  we  are  bound  to  imitate  ;  but  this  is  the  perfection  alway 
set  out  as  the  pattern  of  our  actions,  <  Be  you  holy,  as  I  am  holy;*  no  other 
is  proposed  as  our  copy ;  alienated  from  that  purity  of  God,  which  is  as 
much  as  his  life,  without  which  he  could  not  live.  If  he  were  stripped  of 
this,  he  would  be  a  dead  God,  more  than  by  the  wantof  any  other  perfection. 
His  swearing  by  it  intimates  as  much ;  he  swears  often  by  his  own  life  : 
*  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  ;*  so  he  swears  by  his  holiness  as  if  it  were  his  life, 
and  more  his  life  than  any  other.  Let  me  not  live,  or  let  me  not  be  holy, 
are  all  one  in  his  oath.  His  deity  could  not  outlive  the  life  of  his  purity. 
*  Flntairch,  Eu^bin  de  Perenni.  FhiL  lib.  vl.  cap.  vi. 
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2.  As  it  seems  to  ehaUenge  an  excellency  above  all  his  otber  perfections, 
so  it  is  the  gl<My  of  all  the  rest ;  as  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Godhead,  so  it  is 
the  glory  of  every  perfection  in  the  Godhead ;  as  his  power  is  the  strength 
of  them,  so  his  holiness  is  the  beanty  of  them ;  as  all  wonld  be  weak  with- 
out almightiness  to  back  them,  so  all  wonld  be  nncomely  without  holiness  to 
adorn  them.  Should  this  be  sullied,  all  the  rest  would  lose  their  honour  and 
their  comfortable  efficacy ;  as  at  the  same  instant  that  the  sun  should  lose 
its  light,  it  would  lose  its  heat,  its  strength,  its  generative  and  quickening 
virtue.  As  sincerity  is  the  lustre  of  every  grace  in  a  Christian,  so  is  purity 
the  splendour  of  every  attribute  in  the  Godhead.  His  justice  is  a  holy 
justice,  his  wisdom  a  holy  wisdom,  his  arm  of  power  »  *  holy  arm,*  Ps. 
zcviii.  1,  his  truth  or  promise  a  '  holy  promise,'  Ps.  cv.  42.  Holy  and  trua 
go  hand  in  hand.  Rev.  vi.  10.  'His  name,'  which  signifies  all  his  attri- 
butes in  conjunction,  '  is  holy,'  Ps.  ciii.  1.  Yea,  he  is  '  righteous  in  all  his 
ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works,'  Ps.  cxlv.  17.  It  is  the  rule  of  all  his  acts, 
the  source  of  all  his  punishments.  If  every  attribute  of  the  Deity  were  a 
distinct  member,  purity  would  be  the  form,  the  soul,  the  spirit  to  animate 
them.  Without  it,  his  patience  would  be  an  indulgence  to  sin,  his  mercy  a 
fondness,  his  wrath  a  madness,  his  power  a  tyranny,  his  wisdom  an  un- 
worthy subtilty*  It  is  this  gives  a  decorum  to  all.  His  mercy  is  not  exer- 
cised without  it,  since  he  pardons  none  but  those  that  have  an  interest  by 
union  in  the  obedience  of  a  mediator,  which  was  so  delightful  to  his  infinite 
purity.  His  justice,  which  guilty  man  is  apt  to  tax  with  cruelty  and  violence 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  is  not  acted  oat  of  the  compass  of  this  rule.  In  acts' 
of  man's  vindictive  justice,  there  is  something  of  impurity,  perturbation, 
passion,  some  mixture  of  cruelty;  but  none  of  these  fall  upon  God  in  the 
severest  acts  of  wrath.  When  God  appears  to  Ezekiel  in  the  resemblance 
of  fire,  to  signify  his  anger  against  the  house  of  Judah  for  their  idolatiy, 
« from  his  loins  downwards  there  was  the  appearance  of  fire;  but  from  the 
loins  upward  the  appearance  of  brightness,  as  the  colour  of  amber,'  Ezek. 
viii.  2.  His  heart  is  clear  in  his  most  terrible  acts  of  vengeance ;  it  is  a 
pure  fiame  wherewith  he  scoroheth  and  bums  his  enemies.  He  is  holy  in 
the  most  fiery  appearance. 

This  attribute,  therefore,  is  never  so  much  applauded  as  when  his  sword 
hath  been  drawn,  and  he  hath  manifested  the  greatest  fierceness  against  his 
enemies.  The  magnificent  and  triumphant  expression  of  it  in  the  text  fbl- 
lowB  just  upon  God's  miraculous  defeat  and  ruiii  of  the  Egyptian  army : 
*  The  sea  covered  them ;  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.'  Then  it 
follows,  *  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  ^orious  in  holiness  ? '  And  when 
it  was  so  celebrated  by  the  seraphims,  Isa.  vi.  8,  it  was  when  'the  posts 
moved,  and  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke,'  ver.  4,  which  are  signs  of 
anger,  Ps.  xviii.  7,  8.  And  when  he  was  about  to  send  Isaiah  upon  a  mes- 
sage of  spiritual  and  temporal  judgments,  that  he  would  *  make  the  heart  of 
that  people  fat,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  shut,  waste  their  cities 
without  inhabitant,  and  their  houses  without  man,  and  make  the  land  deso- 
late,' ver.  ^12 ;  and  the  angels,  which  here  applaud  him  for  his  holiness, 
are  the  executioners  of  his  justice,  and  here  called  seraphims,  from  burning 
or  fiery  spirits,  as  being  the  ministers  of  his  wrath.  His  justice  is  part  of 
his  holiness,  whereby  he  doth  reduce  into  order  those  things  that  are  out  of 
order.  When  he  is  consuming  men  by  his  fuiy,  he  doth  not  diminish,  but 
maaifirat  purity :  Zeph.  iii.  5,  *  The  just  Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  he  will 
do  no  iniquity.'  Every  action  of  his  is  free  from  all  tincture  of  evil.  It  is 
also  celelnrated  with  praise  by  the  four  beasts  about  the  throne,  when  he 
appears  in  a  covenant  garb,  with  a  rainbow  about  his  throne,  and  yet  with 
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tliimderiDgs  and  lightnings  shol  oat  against  bis  enemies,  Bot.  iv.  8  eom- 
pared  with  ver.  8,  5,  to  shew  that  all  his  acts  of  mercy,  as  well  as  justice^ 
are  clear  from  any  stain. 

This  is  the  crown  of  all  his  attributes,  the  Kfb  of  all  bis  decrees,  the 
brightness  of  all  his'  actions.  Nothing  is  decreed  by  him,  nothing  is  acted 
by  him,  bnt  what  is  worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  becoming  the  honour,  of  this 
attribute. 

For  the  better  understanding  this  attribute,  observe, 

I.  The  nature  of  this  holiness. 

n.  The  demonstration  of  it. 

III.  The  purity  of  his  nature  in  all  his  acts  a)>out  sin. 

lY.  The  use  of  all  to  ourselves. 

I.  First,  The  nature  of  divine  holiness. 

In  general. 

The  holiness  of  God  negatively  is  a  perfect  and  polluted  freedom  from  all 
evil.  As  we  call  gold  pure  that  is  not  imbased  by  any  dross,  and  that  gar- 
ment clean  that  is  free  from  any  spot,  so  the  nature  of  God  is  estranged 
from  all  shadow  of  evil,  all  imaginable  contagion. 

Positively f  it  is  the  rectitude  or  integrity  of  the  divine  nature,  or  thai 
conformity  of  it  in  affection  and  action  to  the  divine  will  as  to  his  eternal 
law,  whereby  he  works  with  a  becomingness  to  his  own  excellency,  and 
whereby  he  hath  a  delight  and  complacency  in  everything  agreeable  to  his 
will,  and  an  abhorrency  of  everything  contrary  thereunto. 

As  there  is  no  darkness  in  his  understanding,  so  there  is  no  spot  in  bis 
will.  As  his  mind  is  possessed  with  all  truth,  so  there  is  no  deviation  in 
his  will  from  it.  He  loves  all  truth  and  goodness,  he  hates  all  falsity  and 
evil.  In  regard  of  his  righteousness,  he  loves  righteousness :  Ps.  xi.  7, 
*  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness ; '  and  '  haUi  no  pleasure  in  wicked- 
ness,* Ps.  V.  4.  He  values  purity  in  his  creatures,  and  detests  all  impurity, 
whether  inward  or  outward.  We  may  indeed  distinguish  the  holiness  of 
God  from  his  righteousness  in  our  conceptions.*  Holiness  is  a  perfection 
absolutely  considered  in  the  nature  of  God;  righteousness,  a  perfection  as 
referred  to  others,  in  his  actions  towards  them  and  upon  them. 

In  particular. 

This  property  of  the  divine  nature  is, 

1.  First,  An  essential  and  necessary  perfection.  He  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  holy.  It  is  the  essential  glory  of  his  nature.  His  holiness  is  as 
necessary  as  his  being,  as  necessary  as  his  omniscience.  As  he  cannot  but 
know  what  is  right,  so  he  cannot  but  do  what  is  just.  His  understanding 
is  not  as  created  understandings,  capable  of  ignorance  as  well  as  knowledge ; 
so  his  will  is  not  as  created  wills,  capable  of  unrighteousness  as  well  as 
righteousness.  There  can  be  no  contradiction  or  contrariety  in  the  divine 
nature,  to  know  what  is  right  and  to  do  what  is  wrong.  If  so,  there  would 
be  a  diminution  of  his  blessedness ;  he  would  not  be  a  God  idway  blessed, 
'  blessed  for  ever,*  as  he  is.  Bom.  ix.  5.  He  is  as  necessarily  holy  as  he  is 
necessarily  God ;  as  necessarily  without  sin  as  without  change.  As  he  was 
God  from  eternity,  so  he  was  holy  from  eternity.  He  was  gracious,  merci- 
ful, JDst  in  his  own  nature,  and  also  holy,  though  no  creature  had  been 
framed  by  him  to  exercise  his  grace,  mercy,  justice,  or  holiness  upon.f  If 
God  had  not  created  a  world,  he  had  in  his  own  nature  been  almighty  and 
able  to  create  a  world.  If  there  never  had  been  anything  but  himself,  yet 
he  had  been  omniscient,  knowing  everything  that  was  wiUiin  the  verge  and 
*  Hartlxi,  de  Deo,  p.  86.  f  Tnnetin.  de  Satiaiact.,  p.  28. 
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compass  of  his  infinite  power ;  so  he  was  pitfe  in  his  own  natore,  though  he 
never  had  hronght  forth  any  rational  creature  whereby  to  manifest  this 
parity.  These  perfections  are  so  necessary,  that  the  natore  of  God  coold 
Dot  subsist  without  them.  And  the  acts  of  tiiose  ad  intra,  or  within  himself, 
are  necessary ;  for  being  omniscient  in  nature,  there  must  be  an  act  of  know- 
ledge of  himself  and  his  own  nature.  Being  infinitely  holy,  an  act  of  holi- 
ness in  infinitely  loving  himself  must  necessarily  flow  from  this  perfection.* 
As  the  divine  will  cannot  but  be  perfect,  so  it  cannot  be  wanting  to  render 
the  highest  love  to  itself,  to  its  goodness,  to  the  divine  nature,  which  is  due 
to  him.  Indeed,  the  acts  of  those  mt  extra  are  not  necessary  but  upon  a 
condition.  To  love  righteousness  without  himself,  or  to  detest  sin,  or  inflict 
punishment  for  the  committing  of  it,  could  not  have  been  had  there  been  no 
righteous  creature  for  him  to  love,  no  sinning  creature  for  him  to  loathe  and 
to  exercise  his  justice  upon  as  the  object  of  punishment. 

Some  attributes  require  a  condition  to  make  the  acts  of  them  necessary. 
As  it  is  at  God's  liberty  whether  he  will  create  a  rational  creature  or  no ; 
bat  when  he  decrees  to  make  either  angel  or  man,  it  is  necessary,  from  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  to  make  them  righteous.  It  is  at  God's  liberty 
whether  he  will  speak  to  man  or  no;  but  if  he  doth,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  speak  that  which  is  false,  because  of  hi»  infinite  perfection  of  veracity. 
It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he  will  permit  a  creature  to  sin ;  but  if  he  sees 
good  to  suffer  it,  it  is  impossible  but  that  he  should  detest  that  creature  that 
goes  cross  to  his  righteous  nature.  His  holiness  is  not  solely  an  act  of  his 
will,  for  then  he  might  be  unholy  as  well  as  holy,  he  might  love  iniquity  and 
hate  righteousness,  he  might  then  command  that  which  is  good,  and  after- 
wards command  that  which  is  bad  and  unworthy ;  for  what  is  only  an  act  of 
his  will,  and  not  belonging  to  his  nature,  is  indifferent  to  him.  As  the 
positive  law  he  gave  to  Adam  of  not  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  a  pure 
act  of  his  will!;  he  might  have  given  him  liberty  to  eat  of  it,  if  he  had 
pleased,  as  well  as  prohibited  him.  But  what  is  moral  and  good  in  its  own 
nature  is  necessarily  willed  by  God,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  him,  because 
of  the  transcendent  eminency  of  his  nature  and  righteousness  of  his  will ;  as 
it  is  impossible  for  God  to  command  his  creature  to  hateliim,  or  to  dispense 
with  a  creature  for  not  loving  him ;  for  this  would  be  to  command  a  thing 
intrinsecally  evil,  the  highest  ingratitude,  the  very  spirit  of  all  wickedness, 
which  consists  in  the  hating  God.  Yet  though  God  be  thus  necessarily 
holy,  he  is  not  so  by  a  bare  and  simple  necessity,  as  the  sun  shines,  or  the 
fire  bums ;  but  by  a  free  necessity,  not  compelled  thereunto,  but  inclined  from 
the  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature  and  will,  so  as  by  no  means 
he  can  be  unholy,  because  he  will  not  be  unholy ;  it  is  against  his  nature 
to  be  so. 

2.  God  is  only  absolutely  holy :  '  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,'  1  Sam. 
ii.  2.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  nature.  As  there  is  none  good  but 
God,  so  none  holy  but  God.  No  creature  can  be  essentially  holy,  because 
mutable ;  holiness  is  the  substance  of  God,  but  a  quality  and  accident  in  a 
ereature.  God  is  infinitely  holy,  creatures  finitely  holy.  He  is  holy  from 
himself,  creatures  are  holy  by  derivation  from  him.  He  is  not  only  holy, 
hot  holiness ;  holiness,  in  the  highest  degree,  is  his  sole  prerogative.  As 
the  highest  heaven  is  called  the  heaven  of  heavens,  because  it  embraceth  in 
its  circle  all  the  heavens,  and  contains  the  magnitude  of  them,  and  hath  a 
greater  vastness  above  all  that  it  encloseth,  so  is  God  the  holy  of  holies,  he 
contains  the  holiness  of  all  creatures  put  together,  and  infinitely  more.  As 
all  the  wisdom,  excellency,  and  power  of  the  creatures,  if  compared  with 

*  Oohioo,  Predic,  part  iii.  Bodic.  61,  p.  847,  848. 
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the  wisdom,  excellency,  and  pevrer  of  God,  is  bat  folly,  Yileness,  and  weak- 
ness, so  the  highest  created  parity,  if  set  in  paiallel  with  God,  is  bat 
imparity  and  nndeanness :  Bev.  xv.  4,  '  Thoa  only  art  holy.'  It  is  like  the 
Kght  of  a  ^ow-worm  to  that  of  the  son,  Job  xr.  li;  *  The  heaTens  are  not 
pare  in  his  sight,  and  his  angels  he  charged  with  fi^y,'  Job  vr.  18.  Thoogh 
God  hath  crowned  the  angels  with  an  nnspotted  sanctity,  and  placed  them 
in  a  habitation  of  glory,  yet  as  iUastrioas  as  they  are,  they  )]UEt¥e  an  nn- 
worthiness  in  their  own  natore  to  i^pear  before  the  throne  of  so  holy  a 
God.  Their  holiness  grows  dim  and  pale  in  his  presence ;  it  is  bat  a  weak 
shadow  of  that  divine  polity,  whose  light  is  so  glorions  that  it  makes  them 
cover  their  faces  oat  of  weakness  to  behold  it,  and  cover  their  feet  oat  of 
shame  in  themselves.  They  are  not  pore  in  his  sight,  becaase  though  tt^y 
love  God  (which  is  a  principle  of  holiness)  as  mnch  as  they  can,  yet  not  so 
mach  as  he  deserves.  They  love  him  with  the  intensest  degree  according  to 
their  power,  bat  not  with  the  intensest  degree  according  to  his  own  amiable- 
ness ;  for  they  cannot  infinitely  love  God  unless  they  were  as  infinite  as 
God,  and  had  an  onderstandii^  of  his  perfections  eqaal  with  himself,  and 
as  immense  as  his  own  knowledge.  God  having  an  intimate  knowled^  of 
himself,  can  only  have  an  infinite  love  to  himself,  and  consequently  an 
infinite  holiness  without  any  defect ;  becaase  he  loves  himself  according  to 
the  vastness  of  his  own  amiableness,  which  no  finite  being  can.  Therefore 
though  the  angels  be  exempt  firom  coiraption  and  soil,  they  cannot  eater 
into  c(»nparisoh  with  the  purity  of  God,  without  acknowledgment  of  a  dim- 
ness in  themselvess. ^  Besides,  he  charges  them,  with  foUy,  and  puts  no 
trust  in  them;  because  they  have  the  power  of  sinning,  thou^  not  the  act 
of  sinning,  they  have  a  possible  folly  m  their  own  natore  to  be  charged  with. 
Holiness  is  a  quality  sepajrable  from  them,  but  it  is  inseparable  from  God. 
Had  they  not  at  first  a  mutability  in  their  nature,  none  of  them  could  have 
sinned,  there  had  been  no  devils ;  but  becaase  some  of  them  sinned,  &e 
rest  might  have  sinned.  And  though  the  standing  angels  shall  never  be 
changed,  yet  they  are  still  changeable  in  their  own  nature,  and  thdr  stand- 
ing is  due  to  grace,  not  to  nature.  And  though  they  shall  be  for  ever  pre- 
served, yet  they  are  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  immntable  by  nature,  for  tilien 
they  should  stand  upon  the  same  bottom  with  God  himself;  but  they  are 
supported  by  grace  against  that  changeableness  of  nature  which  is  essential 
to  a  creature.  The  Creator  *  only  hath  immortality,'  that  is,  immutability, 
1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

It  is  as  certain  a  truth  that  no  creature  can  be  naturally  immutable  and 
impeccable,  as  that  God  cannot  create  anything  actually  polluted  and  imptf- 
feci.  It  is  as  possible  that  the  highest  creature  may  sin,  as  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  be  annihilated ;  it  may  become  not  holy,  as  it  may  become  not 
a  creatuf  e,  but  nothing.  The  holiness  of  a  creature  may  be  reduced  into 
nothing  as  well  as  his  substance,  but  the  holiness  of  the  Creator  cannot  be 
diminished,  dimmed,  or  overshadowed :  James  i.  17,  <  He  is  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.'  It  is  as  im- 
possible his  holiness  should  be  blotted,  as  that  his  Deity  should  be  extin* 
guished ;  for  whatsoever  creature  hath  essentially  such  or  such  qualities, 
cannot  be  stripped  of  them  without  being  turned  out  of  its  essence.  As  a 
man  is  essentiaUy  rational,  and  if  he  ceaseth  to  be  rational,  he  ceaseth  to  be 
man ;  the  sun  is  essentially  luminous ;  if  it  should  become  dark  in  its  own 
body,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  sun.  In  regard  of  this  absolute  and  only 
holiness  of  God,  it  is  thrice  repeated  by  the  seraphims,  Isa.  vL  8.  The 
threefold  repetition  of  a  word  notes  the  certainty  or  absoluteness  of  the 
thing,  or  the  irreversibleness  of  the  resolve ;  as  Ezek,  xxi.  27,  *  I  will  over- 
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tarn,  oreiiarn,  oyertorn,'  notes  the  certaintj  of  the  judgment ;  also  Rev. 
▼ill.  8,  *  Woe,  woe,  woe,'  three  times  repeated,  signifies  the  same.  The 
holiness  of  God  is  so  absolutely  peculiar  to  him,  that  it  ean  no  more  be  ex- 
pressed in  ereatures  than  his  omnipotence,  whereby  they  may  be  able  to 
create  a  world;  or  his  omniscience,  whereby  they  may  be  capable  of  know- 
ing all  things,  and  knowing  God  as  he  knows  himself. 

8.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  possibly  approve  of  any  evil  done  by 
another,  but  doth  perfectly  abhor  it ;  it  would  not  else  be  a  glorious  holi- 
ness :  Ps.  v.  8,  *  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  wickedness.'  He  doth  not  only 
bve  that  which  is  just,  but  abhor  with  a  perfect  hatred  all  things  contrary 
to  the  rale  of  righteousness.  Holiness  can  no  more  approve  of  sin  than  it 
can  commit  it.  To  be  delighted  with  the  evil  in  another*s  act,  contracts  a 
guilt  as  well  as  the  commission  of  it,  {or  approbation  of  a  thing  is  a  consent 
to  it.  Sometime  the  approbation  of  an  evil  in  another  is  a  more  grievous 
crime  than  the  act  itself,  as  appears  in  Bom.  i.  82,  who  '  knowing  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  it,' 
where  the  not  only  manifests  it  to  be  a  greater  guilt  to  take  pleasure  in 
them.  Evoiy  sin  is  aggravated  by  the  delight  in  it ;  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  evil  of  another's  action  shews  a  more  ardent  affection  and  love  to  sin 
than  the  committer  himself  may  have.  This  therefore  can  as  little  fall 
opon  God  as  to  do  an  evil  act  himself;  yet  as  a  man  may  be  delighted  with 
the  consequences  of  another's  sin,  as  it  may  occasion  some  public  good,  or 
private  good  to  the  guilty  person,  as  sometimes  it  may  be  an  occasion  of 
his  repentance,  when  the  horridness  of  a  fact  stares  him  in  the  face,  and 
occasions  a  self-reflection  for  that  and  other  crimes,  which  is  attended  with 
an  indignation  against  them,  and  sincere  remorse  for  them,  so  God  is  pleased 
with  those  good  things  his  goodness  and  wisdom  bring  forth  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  sin.  But  in  regard  of  his  holiness,  he  cannot  approve  of  the  evil, 
whence  his  infinite  wisdom  drew  forth  his  own  glory  and  his  creatures' 
good.  His  pleasure  is  not  in  the  sinful  act  of  the  creature,  but  in  the  act  of 
his  own  goodness  and  skill,  turning  it  to  another  end  than  what  the  creature 
aimed  at. 

(1.)  He  abhors  it  necessarily.  Holiness  is  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  there- 
fore necessarily.  The  nature  of  God  is  so  holy  that  he  cannot  but  hate  it: 
Hab.  i.  18,  '  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look 
on  iniquity.'  He  is  more  opposite  to  it  than  light  to  darkness,  and  there- 
fore it  can  expect  no  countenance  from  him.  A  love  of  holiness  cannot  be 
without  a  hatred  of  everything  that  is  contrary  to  it.  As  God  necessarily 
loves  himself,  so  he  must  necessarily  hate  everything  that  is  against  him- 
self; and  as  he  loves  himself  for  his  own  excellency  and  holiness,  he  must 
necessarily  detest  whatsoever  is  repugnant  to  his  holiness,  because  of  the 
evil  of  it.  Since  he  is  infinitely  good,  he  cannot  but  love  goodness,  as  it  is 
a  resemblance  to  himself;  and  cannot  but  abhor  unrighteousness,  as  being 
most  distant  from  him,  and  contrary  to  him.  If  he  have  any  esteem  for  his 
own  perfections,  he  must  needs  have  an  implacable  aversion  to  all  that  is  so 
repugnant  to  him,  that  would,  if  it  were  possible,  destroy  him,  and  is  a  point 
directed  not  only  against  his  glory,  but  against  his  life.  If  he  did  not  hate 
it,  he  would  hate  himself ;  for  since  righteousness  is  his  image,  and  sin  would 
deface  his  image,  if  he  did  not  love  his  image,  and  loathe  what  is  against  his 
image,  he  would  loathe  himself,  he  would  be  an  enemy  to  his  own  nature. 
Kay,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  love  it,  it  were  possible  for  him  not  to  be 
holy,  it  were  possible  then  for  him  to  deny  himself,  and  will  that  he  were  no 
God,  which  is  a  palpable  contradiction.*    Yet  this  necessity  in  God  of  hating 

*  Tarretm.  de  Sotisfact.  p.  35,  86. 
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sin  is  not  a  brniish  necessity,  snch  as  is  in  mere  animals,  that  avoid  bj  a 
natural  instinct,  not  of  choice,  what  is  prejudicial  to  them;  bat  most  free  as 
well  as  necessary,  arising  from  an  infinite  knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  and 
of  the  eyil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  contrariety  of  it  to  his  own  excellency,  and 
the  order  of  his  works. 

(2.)  Therefore  intensely.  Nothing  do  men  act  for  more  than  their  ^ry. 
As  he  doth  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly,  know  himself,  so  he  infinitely, 
and  therefore  perfectly,  knows  what  is  contrary  to  himself ;  and  as  according 
to  the  manner  and  measure  of  his  knowledge  of  himself,  is  his  love  to  him- 
self, as  infinite  as  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  unezpressible  and  nncon- 
ceiyable  by  us,  so  from  the  perfection  of  his  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
which  is  infinitely  above  what  any  creature  can  have,  doth  arise  a  displeasure 
against  it  suitable  to  that  knowledge.  In  creatures,  the  degrees  of  affection 
to,  or  aversion  from,  a  thing,  are  suited  to  the  strength  of  their  apprehen- 
sions of  the  good  or  evil  in  them.  God  knows  not  only  the  workers  of 
wickeduess,  but  (he  wickedness  of  their  works,  Job  xi.  11,  for  '  he  knows 
vain  men,  he  sees  wickedness  also.'  The  vehemency  of  this  hatred  is  ex- 
pressed variously  in  Scripture ;  he  loathes  it  so,  that  he  is  impatient  of  be- 
holding it ;  the  very  sight  of  it  affects  him  with  detestation,  Hab.  i.  18 ;  he 
hates  the  first  spark  of  it  in  the  imagination,  Zech.  viii.  17.  With  what  variety 
of  expressions  doth  he  repeat  his  indignation  at  their  polluted  services : 
Amos  V.  21,  22,  <  I  hate,'  '  I  detest,'  *  I  despise,'  *  1  will  not  smell,'  <  I  will 
not  accept,'  *  1  will  not  regard ;'  '  take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs, 
I  will  not  hear.'  So  Isa.  i.  14,  <  My  soul  hates,  they  are  a  trouble  to  me, 
I  am  weary  to  bear  them.'  It  is  the  '  abominable  thing  that  he  hates,'  Jer. 
xliv.  4 ;  he  is  vexed  and  fretted  at  it,  Isa.  Ixiii.  10.  Ezek.  xvi.  48,  he  abhors 
it  so,  that  his  hatred  redounds  upon  the  person  that  commits  it ;  Ps.  v.  5, 
he  '  hates  all  workers  of  iniquity.'  Sin  is  the  only  primary  object  of  his 
displeasure.  He  is  not  displeased  with  the  nature  of  man  as  man,  for  that 
was  derived  from  him ;  but  with  the  nature  of  man  as  sinful,  which  is  from 
the  sinner  himself.  When  a  man  hath  but  one  object  for  the  exercise  of  all 
his  anger,  it  is  stronger  than  when  diverted  to  many  objects.  A  mighty 
torrent,  when  diverted  into  many  streams,  is  weaker  than  when  it  comes  in 
a  full  body  upon  one  place  only.  The  infinite  anger  and  hatred  of  God, 
which  is  as  infinite  as  his  love  and  mercy,  has  no  other  object  against  which 
he  directs  the  mighty  force  of  it,  but  only  unrighteousness.  He  hates  no 
person  for  all  the  penal  evils  upon  him,  though  they  were  more  by  ten 
thousand  times  than  Job  was  struck  with,  but  only  for  his  sin.  Again,  sin 
being  only  evil,  and  an  unmixed  evil,  there  is  notiiing  in  it  that  can  abate 
the  detestation  of  God,  or  balance  his  hatred  of  it ;  there  is  not  the  least 
grain  of  goodness  in  it,  to  incline  him  to  the  least  affection  to  any  part  of 
it.  This  hatred  cannot  but  be  intense,  for  as  the  more  any  creature  is 
sanctified,  the  more  is  he  advanced  in  the  abhorrence  of  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  holiness ;  therefore  God  being  the  highest,  most  absolute  and  in- 
finite holiness,  doth  infinitely,  and  therefore  intensely,  hate  unholiness ; 
being  infinitely  righteous,  doth  infinitely  abhor  unrighteousness ;  being  in- 
finitely true,  doth  infinitely  abhor  fidsity,  as  it  is  the  greatest  and  most 
deformed  evil.  As  it  is  from  the  righteousness  of  his  nature  that  he  hath 
a  content  and  satisfaction  in  righteousness, — ^Ps.  xi.  7,  '  The  righteous  Lord 
loveth  righteousness,' — so  it  is  from  the  same  righteousness  of  his  nature 
that  he  detests  whatsoever  is  morally  evil.  As  his  nature  therefore  is  in- 
finite, so  must  his  abhorrence  be. 

(8.)  Therefore  universally,  because  necesssarily  and  intensely.  He  doth 
not  hate  it  in  one,  and  indulge  it  in  another,  but  loathes  it  wherever  he  finds 
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it ;  not  one  worker  of  iniqaitj  is  exempt  from  it :  Ps.  ▼.  6,  '  Thoa  hatest 
idl  workers  of  iniquity.'  For  it  is  not  sin  as  in  this  or  that  person,  or  as 
great  or  little,  bnt  sin  as  sin,  is  the  object  of  his  hatred,  ^d  therefore 
let  the  person  be  neTer  so  great,  and  have  particular  characters  of  his  image 
upon  hun,  it  secures  him  not  from  God's  hatred  of  anj  evil  action  he  shall 
commit.  He  is  a  jealous  God,  jealous  of  his  glory,  Ezod.  zz.  5  ;  a  metaphor 
taken  from  jealous  husbands,  who  will  not  endure  the  least  adultery  in  their 
wives,  nor  God  the  least  defection  of  man  from  his  law.  Every  act  of  sin 
is  a  spiritual  adultery,  denying  God  to  be  the  chief  good,  and  giving  that 
prerogative  by  that  act  to  some  vile  thing.  He  loves  it  no  more  in  his  own 
people  than  he  doth  in  his  enemies ;  he  frees  them  not  from  his  rod,  the 
testimony  of  his  loathing  their  crimes.  Whosoever  sows  iniquity,  shall  reap 
affliction.  It  might  be  thought  that  he  affected  their  dross,  if  he  did  not 
refine  them,  and  loved  their  filth,  if  he  did  not  cleanse  them ;  because  of 
his  detestation  of  their  sin,  he  will  not  spare  them  from  the  furnace,  though 
because  of  love  to  their  persons  in  Christ,  he  will  ezempt  them  from  Tophet. 
How  did  the  sword  ever  and  anon  drop  down  upon  David's  family  after  his 
unworthy  dealing  in  Uriah's  case,  and  cut  off  ever  and  anon  some  of  the 
branches  of  it  1  He  doth  sometimes  punish  it  more  severely  in  this  life  in 
his  own  people,  than  in  others.  Upon  Jonah's  disobedience  a  storm  pursues 
him,  and  a  whale  devours  him,  while  the  profane  world  lived  in  their  lusts 
without  control.  Moses,  for  one  act  of  unbelief,  is  ezcluded  from  Canaan, 
when  greater  sinners  attained  that  happiness.  It  is  not  a  light  punishment, 
but  a  *  vengeance,  he  takes  on  their  inventions,'  Ps.  zciz.  8,  to  manifest  that 
he  hates  sin  as  sin,  and  not  because  the  worst  persons  commit  it.  Perhaps, 
had  a  profane  man  touched  the  ark,  the  hand  of  God  had  not  so  suddenly 
reached  him  ;  but  when  Uzzah,  a  man  zealous  for  him,  as  may  be  supposed 
by  his  care  for  the  support  of  the  tottering  ark,  would  step  out  of  his  place, 
he  strikes  him  down  for  his  disobedient  action,  by  the  side  of  the  ark,  which 
be  would  indirectly  (as  not  being  a  Levite)  sustain,  2  Sam.  vi.  7.  Nor  did 
our  Saviour  so  sharply  reprove  the  Pharisees,  and  turn  so  short  from  them 
as  he  did  from  Peter,  when  he  gave  a  carnal  advice,  and  contrary  to  that 
wherein  was  to  be  the  greatest  manifestation  of  God's  holiness,  viz.,  the 
leath  of  Christ,  Mat.  zvi.  28.  He  calls  him  Satan,  a  name  sharper  than 
the  title  of  the  devil's  children,  wherewith  he  marked  the  Pharisees,  and 
given  (besides  him)  to  none  but  Judas,  who  made  a  profession  of  love  to 
him,  and  was  outwardly  ranked  in  the  number  of  his  disciples.  A  gardener 
hates  a  weed  the  more,  for  being  in  the  bed  with  the  most  precious  flowers. 
God's  hatred  is  universally  fixed  against  sin,  and  he  hates  it  as  much  in 
those  whose  persons  shall  not  fall  under  his  eternal  anger,  as  being  secured 
in  the  arms  of  a  Redeemer,  by  whom  the  guilt  is  wiped  off,  and  the  filth 
shall  be  totally  washed  away.  Though  he  hates  their  sin,  and  cannot  but 
hate  it,  yet  he  loves  their  persons,  as  being  united  as  members  to  the  media- 
tor and  mystical  head.  A  man  may  love  a  gangrened  member,  because  it 
is  a  member  of  his  own  body,  or  a  member  of  a  dear  relation,  but  he  loathes 
the  gangrene  in  it,  more  than  in  those  wherein  he  is  not  so  much  concerned. 

Though  God's  hatred  of  believers'  persons  is  removed  by  faith  in  the 
satisfactory  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  his  antipathy  against  sin  was  not 
taken  away  by  that  blood ;  nay,  it  was  impossible  it  should.  It  was  never 
designed,  nor  had  it  any  capacity  to  alter  the  unchangeable  nature  of  God,  but 
to  manifest  the  unspottedness  of  his  will,  and  his  eternal  aversion  to  anything 
that  was  contrary  to  the  purity  of  his  being,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  laws. 

(4.)  Perpetually.  This  must  necessarily  follow  upon  the  others.  He 
ttn  no  more  cease  to  hate  impurity,  than  he  can  cease  to  love  holiness.    If 
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ha  shoTild  in  the  least  instant  approve  of  anytliing  that  is  filthy^  in  that 
moment  he  would  disapprove  of  his  own  nainre  and  being ;  there  would  be 
an  interraption  in  his  love  of  himseU^  which  is  as  eternal  as  it  is  infinite. 
How  can  he  love  any  sin,  which  is  contrary  to  his  natnre,  bat  for  one 
moment,  without  hatiztg  his  own  natoze,  wluch  is  essentially  contrary  to 
sin  ?  Two  contraries  cannot  be  loved  at  the  same  time ;  God  mnst  first 
begin  to  hate  himself,  before  he  can  approve  of  any  evil,  which  is  directly 
opposite  to  himself.  We  indeed  are  changed  with  a  temptation,  sometimes 
bear  an  affection  to  it,  and  sometimes  testify  an  indignation  against  it ;  bat 
God  is  always  the  same,  without  any  shadow  of  change,  and  is  '  angry  with 
the  wicked  every  day,'  Ps.  vii.  11,  that  is,  nnintarraptedly  in  the  natare  of 
his  anger,  though  not  in  the  effects  of  it.  God  indeed  may  be  reconciled  to 
the  sinner,  bat  never  to  the  sin  ;  for  then  he  shoaM  renoance  himself,  deny 
his  own  essence  and  his  own  divinity,  if  his  inclinations  to  the  love  of  good- 
ness, and  his  aversion  from  evil,  could  be  changed ;  if  he  soffered  the  eon- 
tempt  of  the  one,  and  encouraged  the  practice  of  the  other. 

4.  God  is  BO  holy,  that  he  cannot  but  love  holiness  in  others.  Not  that 
he  owes  anything  to  his  creature,  but  from  the  unspeakable  holiness  of  his 
nature,  whence  affections  to  all  things  that  bear  a  resemblance  of  him  do 
flow  ;  as  light  shoots  out  firom  the  sun,  or  any  glittering  body.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  infinite  righteousness  of  his  nature,  to  love  ri^teousness  wherever 
be  beholds  it :  Ps.  zi.  7,  '  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness.'  He 
cannot,  because  of  his  nature,  but  love  that  which  bears  some  agreem^it 
with  his  nature,  that  which  is  the  curious  drau^t  of  his  own  wisdom  and 
purity.  He  cannot  but  be  delighted  with  a  copy  of  himself ;  he  would  not 
have  a  holy  nature,  if  he  did  not  love  holiness  in  every  nature ;  his  own 
nature  would  be  denied  by  him,  if  he  did  not  affect  everything  that  had  a 
stamp  of  his  own  nature  upon  it.  There  was  indeed  nothing  without  God, 
that  could  invite  him  to  manifest  such  goodness  to  man,  as  he  did  in  crea- 
tion. But  after  he  had  stamped  that  rational  nature  with  a  righteousness 
convenient  for  it,  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  should  ardently  love  that 
impression  of  himself,  because  he  loves  his  own  deity,  and  consequently  all 
things  which  are  any  sparks  and  images  of  it.  And  were  the  devils  capable 
of  an  act  of  righteousness,  the  holiness  of  his  nature  would  incline  him  to 
love  it,  even  in  those  dark  and  revolted  spirits. 

5.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  positively  will  or  encourage  sin  in  any. 
How  can  he  give  any  encouragement  to  that  which  he  cannot  in  the  least 
approve  of,  or  look  upon  without  loathing,  not  only  the  crime  but  the 
criminal  ?  Light  may  sooner  be  the  cause  of  darkness,  than  holiness  itself 
be  the  cause  of  unholiness,  absolutely  contrary  to  it ;  it  is  a  contradiction, 
that  he  that  is  the  fountain  of  good  should  be  the  source  of  evil ;  as  if  the 
same  fountain  should  bubble  up  both  sweet  and  bitter  streams,  salt  and 
fresh,  James  iii.  11.  Since  whatsoever  good  is  in  man  acknowledges  God 
for  its  author,  it  follows  that  men  are  evil  by  their  own  fault.  There  is  no 
need  for  men  to  be  incited  to  that  to  which  the  corruption  of  their  own 
nature  doth  so  powerfully  bend  them.  Water  hath  a  forcible  principle  in 
its  own  nature  to  carry  it  downward;  it  needs  no  force  to  hasten  the  motion : 
'  God  tempts  no  man,  but  every  man  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lusts,'  James 
i.  18,  14.  All  the  preparations  for  glory  are  from  God,  Bom.  iz.  28.  But 
men  are  said  to  be  '  fitted  to  destruction,'  ver.  22,  but  God  is  not  said  to  fit 
them ;  they  by  their  iniquities  fit  themselves  for  ruin,  and  he  by  his  long- 
suffering  keeps  the  destruction  firom  them  for  a  while. 

(1.)  First,  Gt)d  cannot  command  any  unrighteousness.  As  all  virtue  is 
summed  up  in  a  love  to  God,  so  all  iniquity  is  summed  up  in  an  enmity  to 
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God.  Eyery  wicked  work  declares  a  man  an  enemy  to  God :  Col.  i.  21t 
'Enemies  in  yoor  minds  by  wicked  works.*  If  he  could  command  his 
creatore  anything  which  bears  an  enmity  in  its  nature  to  himself,  he 
would  then  impBcitly  command  the  hatred  of  himself,  and  he  would 
be  in  some  measure  a  hater  of  himself.  He  that  commands  another  to 
depriye  him  of  his  life,  cannot  be  said  to  bear  any  love  to  his  own  life.  God 
can  never  hate  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  command  anythingi  that  is 
hateful  to  him,  and  tends  to  a  hating  oi  him,  and  dziying  the  creature 
further  from  him.  In  that  very  moment  that  God  should  command  such  a 
thing,  he  would  cease  to  be  good.  What  can  be  more  absurd  to  imagine 
than  that  infinite  goodness  should  enjoin  a  thing  contrary  to  itself,  and  con- 
trary to  the  essential  duty  of  a  creature,  and  order  him  to  do  aoything  that 
bespeaks  an  enmity  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator,  or  a  deflowering  and  dis- 
paraging his  works  ?  God  cannot  but  love  himself,  and  his  own  goodness, — 
he  were  not  otherwise  good, — and  therefore  cannot  order  the  creature  to  do 
anything  opposite  to  his  goodness,  or  any  thing  hurtful  to  the  creature  itself, 
as  unrighteousness  is. 

(2.)  Nor  can  God  secretly  inspire  any  evil  into  us.  It  is  as  much 
against  his  nature  to  incline  Uie  hmurt  to  sin  as  it  is  to  command  it.  As  it 
is  impossible  but  that  he  should  love  himself,  and  therefore  impossible  to 
eiyoin  anything  that  tends  to  a  hatred  of  himself;  by  the  same  reason  it  is 
as  impossible  tiiat  he  should  infuse  such  a  principle  in  the  heart  that  might 
carry  a  man  out  to  any  act  of  enmity  against  him.  To  enjoin  one  thing, 
and  incline  to  another,  would  be  an  argument  of  such  insincerity,  unfaithful- 
ness, contradiction  to  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  fadl  within  the 
compass  of  the  divine  nature,  Deut.  xzzii.  4,  who  is  a  '  God  without 
iniquity,'  because  a  God  of  truth  and  sincerity,  'just  and  right  is  he.* 
To  bestow  excellent  faculties  upon  man  in  creation,  and  incline  him  by  a 
sadden  impulsion  to  things  contrary  to  the  true  end  of  him,  and  induce 
an  inevitable  ruin  upon  that  work  which  he  had  composed  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  goodness,  and  pronounced  good  with  so  much  delight  and 
pleasure,  is  inconsistent  with  that  love  which  God  bears  to  the  creature  of 
his  own  framing ;  to  incline  his  will  to  that  which  would  render  him  the 
object  of  his  hatred,  the  fuel  for  his  justice,  and  sink  him  into  deplorable 
misery,  it  is  most  absurd  and  unchristianlike  to  imagine. 

(8.)  Nor  can  God  necessitate  man  to  sin.  Indeed,  sin  cannot  be  com- 
mitted by  force ;  there  is  no  sin  but  is  in  some  sort  voluntary ;  voluntary 
in  root,  or  voluntary  in  the  branch ;  voluntary  by  an  immediate  act  of  the 
will,  or  voluntary  by  a  general  or  natural  inclination  of  the  will.  That  is 
not  a  crime  to  which  a  man  is  violenced,  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  to  that  act;  it  is  indeed  not  an  act,  but  a  passion ;  a  man 
that  is  forced  is  not  an  agent,  but  a  patient  under  the  force.  But  what 
necessity  can  there  be  upon  man  from  God,  since  he  hath  implanted  such  a 
principle  in  him,  that  he  cannot  desire  anything  but  what  is  good,  either 
really  or  apparently  ?  And  if  a  man  mistakes  the  object,  it  is  his  own  fault ; 
for  God  haUi  endowed  him  with  reason  to  discern,  and  liberty  of  will  to 
choose  upon  that  judgment. 

And  though  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  God  hath  an  absolute  sovereign 
domtuion  over  his  creature,  without  any  limitation,  and  may  do  what  he 
pleases,  and  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  own  will,  as  a  potter  doth  with 
his  vessel,  Bom.  ix.  21,  according  as  the  church  speaks,  Isa.  Ixiv.  6,  '  We 
are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter,  and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand,* 
yet  he  cannot  pollute  any  undefiled  creature  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
poweri  which  he  hath  to  do  what  he  will  with  it,  because  such  an  act  would 
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be  contrary  to  the  foundation  and  right  of  his  dominion,  which  conBiats  in 
the  excellency  of  his  nature,  his  immense  wisdom  and  unspotted  parity. 
If  God  should  therefore  do  any  such  act,  he  would  expunge  ihe  right  of  his 
dominion,  by  blotting  out  that  nature  which  renders  him  fit  for  that  dominion, 
and  the  exercise  of  it.*  Any  dominion  which  is  exercised  without  the  rules 
of  goodness  is  not  a  true  sovereignty,  but  an  insupportable  tyranny.  God 
would  cease  to  be  a  rightful  sovereign  if  he  ceased  to  be  good,  he  would 
cease  to  be  good  if  he  did  command,  necessitate  or  by  any  positive  opera- 
tion incline  inwardly  the  heart  of  a  creature  directly  to  that  which  were 
morally  evil,  and  contrary  to  the  eminency  of  his  own  nature. 

But  that  we  may  the  better  conceive  of  this,  let  us  trace  man  in  his  first 
fall,  whereby  he  subjected  himself  and  all  his  posterity  to  the  curse  of  the  law 
and  hatred  of  God ;  we  stall  find  no  footsteps,  either  of  precept,  outward 
force,  or  inward  impulsion.f     The  plain  story  of  man's  apostasy  dischargeth 
God  from  any  interest  in  the  crime  as  an  encouragement,  and  excuseth  him 
from  any  appearance  of  suspicion,  when  he  shewed  him  the  tree  he  had 
reserved,  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereignty,  and  forbade  him  to  eat  of  the  frnit  of 
it ;  he  backed  the  prohibition  with  the  threatening  the  greatest  evil,  viz., 
death,  which  could  be  understood  to  imply  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  aU 
his  happiness ;  and  in  that  couched  an  assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  his 
felicity,  if  he  did  not  rebelliously  reach  forth  his  hand  to  take  and  eat  of 
the  fruit.  Gen.  ii.  16,  17.     It  is  true,  God  had  given  that  fruit  an  excel- 
lency, a  goodness  for  food,  and  a  pleasantness  to  the  eye,  chap.  iii.  6.     He 
had  given  man  an  appetite  whereby  he  was  capable  of  desiring  so  pleasant  a 
fruit,  but  God  had^by  creation  ranged  it  under  the  command  of  reason,  if 
man  would  have  kept  it  in  its  due  obedience ;  he  had  fixed  a  severe 
threatening  to  bar  the  unlawful  excursions  of  it ;  he  had  allowed  him  a 
multitude  of  other  fruits  in  the  garden,  and  given  him  liberty  enough  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  in  all  except  this  only.     Could  there  be  anything  more 
obliging  to  man,  to  let  God  have  his  reserve  of  that  one  tree,  than  the  grant 
of  ail  the  rest,  and  more  deterring  from  any  disobedient  attempt  than  so 
strict  a  command,  spirited  with  so  dreadful  a  penalty  ?    God  did  not 
solicit  him  to  rebel  against  him.     A  solicitation  to  it,  and  a  command  against 
it,  were  inconsistent.     The  devil  assaults  him,  and  God  permitted  it,  and 
stands  as  it  were  a  spectator  of  the  issue  of  the  combat.     There  could  be 
no  necessity  upon  man  to  listen  to,  and  entertain,  the  suggestions  of  the 
serpent.     He  had  a  power  to  resist  him,  and  he  had  an  answer  ready  for 
all  the  devil's  arguments,  had  they  been  multiplied  to  more  than  they  were ; 
the  opposing  the  order  of  God  had  been  a  sufficient  confutation  of  all  the 
devirs  plausible  reasonings :  That  Creator  who  hath  given  me  my  being  hath 
ordered  me  not  to  eat  of  it.     Though  the  pleasure  of  the  fruit  might  allure 
him,  yet  the  force  of  his  reason  might  have  quelled  the  liquorishness  of 
his  sense.     The  perpetual  thinking  of,  and  sounding  out,  the  command  of 
God,  had  silenced  both  Satan  and  his  own  appetite,  had  disarmed  the 
tempter,  and  preserved  his  sensitive  part  in  its  due  subjection.     What 
inclination  can  we  suppose  there  could  be  from  the  Creator,  when  upon  the 
very  first  offer  of  the  temptation.  Eve  opposes  to  the  tempter  the  prohibition 
and  threatening  of  God,  and  strains  it  to  a  higher  peg  than  we  find  God  had 
delivered  it  in?    For  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  it  is,  <  you  shall  not  eat  of  it; '  but  she 
adds,  Gen.  iii.  8,  '  neither  shall  you  touch  it,'  which  was  a  remark  that 
might  have  had  more  influence  to  restrain  her.     Had  our  first  parents  kept 
this  fixed  upon  their  understandings  and  thoughts,  that  God  had  forbidden 
any  such  act  as  the  eating  of  the  fruit,  and  that  he  was  true  to  execute  the 
•  Amyrald,  Diaiert.  p.  108,  104.  t  Amyrald,  Defens.  de  Calvin,  p.  161, 162. 
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threateniog  he  liad  ottered,  of  which  troth  of  God  they  could  not  but  have 
a  natural  notion,  with  what  ease  might  they  have  withstood  the  devil's 
attack,  and  defeated  his  design  !  And  it  had  been  easy  with  them  to  have 
kept  their  nnderstandings  by  the  force  of  sach  a  thought,  from  entertaining 
any  contrary  imagination.  There  is  no  ground  for  any  jealousy  of  any 
encouragements,  inward  impulsions,  or  necessity  from  God  in  this  afifair. 
A  discharge  of  God  from  this  first  sin  will  easily  induce  a  freedom  from  all 
other  sins  which  follow  upon  it. 

God  doth  not  then  encourage,  or  excite,  or  incline  to  sin.  How  can  he 
excite  to  that  which,  when  it  is  done,  he  will  be  sure  to  condemn  ?  How 
can  he  be  a  righteous  judge  to  sentence  a  sinner  to  misery  for  a  crime  acted 
by  a  secret  inspiration  from  himself  ?  Iniquity  would  deserve  no  reproof 
from  him,  if  he  were  any  way  positively  the  author  of  it.  Were  God  the 
author  of  it  in  us,  what  is  the  reason  our  own  consciences  accuse  us  for  it, 
and  convince  us  of  it  ?  That,  being  God's  deputy,  would  not  accuse  us  of 
it,  if  the  sovereign  power  by  which  it  acts  did  incline  us  to  it.  How  can  he 
be  thought  to  excite  to  that  which  he  hath  enacted  such  severe  laws  to  re- 
strain, or  incline  man  to  that  which  he  hath  so  dreadfully  punished  in  his 
Son,  and  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  excellency  of  his  nature  must  incline 
him  eternally  to  hate  ?  We  may  sooner  imagine  that  a  pure  flame  shall 
engender  cold,  and  darkness  be  the  offspring  of  a  sunbeam,  as  imagine  such  a 
thing  as  this.  *  What  shall  we  say  ?  Is  tiiere  unrighteousness  with  God  ? 
God  forbid.'     The  apostle  execrates  such  a  thought,  Rom.  ix.  14. 

6.  God  cannot  act  any  evil  in  or  by  himself.  If  he  cannot  approve  of 
sin  in  others,  nor  excite  any  to  iniquity,  which  is  less,  he  cannot  commit 
evil  himself,  which  is  greater.  What  he  cannot  positively  will  in  another 
can  never  be  willed  in  himself;  he  cannot  do  evil  through  ignorance,  because 
of  his  infinite  knowledge ;  nor  through  weakness,  because  of  his  infinite 
power ;  nor  through  malice,  because  of  his  infinite  rectitude.  He  cannot 
will  any  unjust  thing,  because,  having  an  infinitely  perfect  understanding, 
he  cannot  judge  that  to  be  true  which  is  false,  or  that  to  be  good  which  is 
evil ;  his  will  is  regulated  by  his  wisdom.  If  he  could  will  any  unjust  and 
irrational  thing,  his  will  would  be  repugnant  to  his  understanding ;  there 
would  be  a  disagreement  in  God,  will  against  mind,  and  will  against  wis- 
dom. He  being  the  highest  reason,  the  first  truth,  cannot  do  an  unreason- 
able, false,  defective  action.  It  is  not  a  defect  in  God  that  he  cannot  do 
evil,  but  a  fulness  and  excellency  of  power.  As  it  is  not  a  weakness  in  the 
light,  but  the  perfection  of  it,  that  it  is  unable  to  produce  darkness.  God 
is  *  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,'  James  i.  17  No- 
thing pleases  him,  nothing  is  acted  by  him,  but  what  is  beseeming  the 
infinite  excellency  of  his  own  nature.  The  voluntary  necessity  whereby 
God  cannot  be  unjust  renders  him  a  '  God  blessed  for  ever.'  He  would 
hate  himself  as  the  chief  good,  if,  in  any  of  his  actions,  he  should  disagree 
vrith  his  goodness.  He  cannot  do  any  unworthy  thing,  not  because  he  wants 
an  infinite  power,  but  because  he  is  possessed  of  an  infinite  wisdom,  and 
adorned  with  an  infinite  purity ;  and,  being  infinitely  pure,  cannot  have 
the  least  mixture  of  impurity.  As  if  you  can  suppose  fire  infinitely  hot,  you 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  the  least  mixture  of  coldness ;  the  better  any- 
thing is,  the  more  unable  it  is  to  do  evil.  God  being  the  only  goodness,  can 
as  little  be  changed  in  his  goodness  as  in  his  essence. 

n.  The  second  thing. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  the  proof  that  God  is  holy,  or  the  manifestation  of 
it.    Purity  is  as  requisite  to  the  blessedness  of  God  as  to  the  being  of  God. 
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As  be  conld  not  be  God  without  being  blessed,  so  be  eonld  not  be  blessed 
without  being  holy.  He  is  called  by  the  title  of  blaaed^  as  #ell  as  by  that 
of  holy :  Mark  xiy.  61,  <  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  tlie  blessed  ?  '  Un- 
righteousness is  a  misery  and  torbuleney  in  any  spirit  wherein  it  is,  for  it 
is  a  privation'of  an  excelleney  which  ought  to  be  in  every  intellectual  being; 
and  what  can  follow  upon  the  privation  of  an  excellency  but  unquietness  and 
grief,  the  moth  of  happiness  1  An  unrighteous  man,  m  an  unrighteous  man, 
can  never  be  blessed,  though  he  were  in  a  local  heaven.  Ebd  God  the  least 
spot  upon  his  purity,  it  would  render  him  as  miserable  in  the  midst  <^  his 
infinite  sufficiency  as  iniquity  renders  a  man  in  the  confluence  of  his  earthly 
enjoyments ;  the  holiness  and  felicity  of 'CkKl  are  inseparable  in  him.  The 
apostle  intimates  that  the  heathen  made  an  attempt  to  suUy  his  blessedness, 
when  they  would  liken  him  to  corruptible,  mutable,  impure  man :  Bom. 
L  28,  25,  '  They  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man  ;'  and  after  he  entitles  God,  a  *  God  blessed 
for  ever.*  The  gospel  is  therefore  called  *  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,*  1  Tim.  i.  11,  in  regard  of  the  holiness  of  the  gospel  precepts, 
and  in  regard  of  the  declaration  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  all  the  streams 
and  branches ;  wherein  his  purity,  in  which  his  blessedness  consists,  is  as 
illustrious  as  any  other  perfection  of  the  divine  being.  God  hath  highly 
manifested  this  attribute  in  the  state  of  nature,  in  the  legal  administration, 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  His  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  are 
declared  in  creation,  his  sovereign  authority  in  his  law,  his  grace  and 
mercy  in  the  gospel,  and  his  righteousness  in  all.  Suitable  to  &is  three- 
fold state  may  be  that  ternal  repetition  of  his  holiness  in  the  prophecy,  Isa. 
vi.  8,  holy  as  creator  and  benefactor ;  holy  as  lawgiver  and  judge ;  holy  as 
restorer  and  redeemer. 

1.  His  holiness  appears  as  he  is  creator,  in  framing  man  in  a  perfect  xtp- 
rightness.  Angels,  as  made  by  God,  could  not  be  evil,  for  God  beheld  bis 
own  work  with  pleasure,  and  could  not  have  pronounced  them  all  good  had 
some  been  created  pure,  and  others  impure ;  two  moral  contrarieties  could 
not  be  good.  The  angels  had  a  first  estate,  wherein  they  were  happy,  Jude 
6;  and  had  they  not  left  their  own  habitation  and  state,  they  could  not 
have  been  miserable ;  but  because  the  Scripture  speaks  only  of  the  creation 
of  man,  we  will  consider  that  the  human  nature  was  well  strung  and  tuned 
by  God,  according  to  the  note  of  his  own  holiness :  Eccles.  vii.  29,  '  God 
hath  made  man  upright.'  He  had  declared  his  power  in  other  creatures,  but 
would  declare  in  his  rational  creature  what  he  most  valued  in  himself ;  and 
therefore  created  him  upright,  with  a  wisdom  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the 
mind,  with  a  purity  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the  will  and  affections.  He 
had  declared  a  purity  in  other  creatures,  as  much  as  they  were  capable  of, 
viz.  in  the  exact  tuning  them  to  answer  one  another ;  and  that  God,  who 
so  well  tuned  and  composed  other  creatures,  would  not  make  man  a  jarring 
instrument,  and  place  a  cracked  creature  to  be  lord  of  the  rest  of  his  earthly 
&bric.  God  being  holy,  could  not  set  his  seal  upon  any  rational  creature, 
but  the  impression  would  be  like  himself,  pure  and  holy  also ;  he  could  not 
be  created  with  an  error  in  his  understanding,  that  had  been  inconsistent 
with  the  goodness  of  God  to  his  rational  creature ;  if  so,  the  erroneous 
motion  of  the  will,  which  was  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  understanding, 
could  not  have  been  imputed  to  him  as  his  crime,  because  it  would  have 
been,  not  a  voluntary,  but  a  necessary  effect  of  his  nature  ;  had  there  been 
an  error  in  the  first  wheel,  the  error  of  the  next  could  not  have  been  im- 
puted to  the  nature  of  that,  but  to  the  irregular  motion  of  the  first  wheel  in 
the  engine.    The  sin  of  men  and  angels  proceeded  not  firom  any  natural  de- 
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&ot  in  their  nndentandiags,  but  from  inoonflideration.  He  that  was  the 
anther  of  harmoDy  in  his  other  creatares,  eoold  not  be  the  author  of  dla- 
(Mrder  in  the  chief  of  his  vorks.  Other  ereatores  were  his  footsteps,  bnt 
man  was  his  image :  Oen«  L  26, 27,  '  Let  ns  make  man  in  oar  image,  after 
our  likeness  ; '  whieh,  though  it  seems  to  imply  no  more  in  that  place  than 
an  image  of  his  dominion  oTer  the  creatures,  yet  the  apostle  raises  it  a 
peg  higher,  and  gires  ns  a  larger  interpretation  of  it :  Col.  iii.  10,  *  And 
have  pnt  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 
him  that  created  him ;'  making  it  to  consist  in  a  resemblance  to  his  rig^t- 
eonsness.  Image f  say  some,  notes  the  form,  as  man  was  a  spirit  in  regard 
of  the  Bonl ;  Ukmeas  notes  the  qi^ality  implanted  in  his  spiritual  nature. 
The  image  of  God  was  drawn  in  him,  both  as^he  was  a  rational  and  as  he  was 
a  holy  creature.  The  creatures  manifested  the  being  of  a  superior  power  as 
their  cause,  but  the  righteousness  of  the  first  man  eridenced  not  only  a 
BOTereign  power,  as  the  donor  of  his  being,  but  a  holy  power,  as  the  pattern 
of  his  work.  God  appeared  to  be  a  holy  God  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
creature,  as  well  as  an  understanding  God  in  the  reason  of  his  creature, 
while  he  formed  him  with  all  neces^ury  knowledge  in  his  mind,  and  all 
necessary  uprightness  in  his  will.  The  law  of  loye  to  God,  with  his  whole 
soul,  his  whole  mind,  his  whole  heart  and  strength,  was  originally  writ  upon 
hifl  nature.  All  the  parts  of  his  nature  were  framed  in  a  moral  conformity 
with  God,  to  answer  his  law,  and  imitate  God  in  his  purity,  which  conaistB 
in  a.  loye  of  himself,  and  his  own  goodness  and  excellency.  Thus  doth  the 
clearness  of  the  stream  point  us  to  the  purer  fountaitt,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  beam  evidence  a  greater  splendour  in  the  sun  which  shot  it  out. 

2.  His  holiness  appears  in  his  laws,  as  he  is  a  lawgiver  and  a  judge. 
Since  man  was  bound  to  be  subject  to  God  as  a  creature,  and  had  a  capacity 
to  be  ruled  by  the  law,  as  an  understanding  and  willing  creature,  God  gave 
him  a  law  taken  from  the  depths  of  his  holy  nature,  and  snited  to  the  origi- 
nal faculties  of  man.  The  rules  which  God  hath  fixed  in  the  world  are  not 
the  resolves  of  bare  will,  but  result  particularly  from  the  goodness  of  hia 
nature  ;  they  are  nothing  else  but  the  transcripts  of  his  iu&iite  detestation 
of  sin,  as  he  is  the  uiblemished  governor  of  the  world.  This  being  the 
most  adorable  property  of  his  nature,  he  hath  impressed  it  upon  that  law 
which  he  would  have  inviolably  observed  as  a  perpetual  rule  for  our  actions, 
that  we  may  every  moment  think  of  this  beautiful  perfection.  God  can 
command  nothing,  but  what  hath  some  similitude  with  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  nature ;  all  his  laws,  eveiy  paragraph  of  them  therefore,  scent  of  this 
and  glitter  with  it :  Dent.  iv.  8,  '  What  nation  hath  statutes  and  judgments 
so  ri^teous  as  all  this  law  I  set  before  you  this  day  ?*  And  therefore  they  are 
eompared  to  fine  gold,  that  hath  no  speck  or  dross,  Ps.  xix.  10. 

Tliis  purity  is  evident, 

(1.)  Li  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature ; 


!2.)  In  the  ceremonial  law ; 
8.)  In 


the  allurements  annexed  to  it  for  keeping  it,  and  the  affirightments 
to  restrain  from  the  breaking  of  it ; 

(4.)  In  the  judgments  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  it. 

(1.)  In  the  moral  law,  which  is  therefore  dignified  with  the  title  of  holy 
twice  in  one  verse,  Bom.  vii.  12,  <  Wherefore  tiie  law  is  holy,  and  the  com- 
mandment is  holy,  just,  and  good,'  it  being  the  express  image  of  God's  will, 
as  our  Saviour  was  of  his  person,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  purity  of 
^  nature.  The  tables  of  this  law  were  put  into  the  ark,  that  as  the  mercy- 
seat  was  to  r^Kresent  the  grace  of  God,  so  the  law  was  to  represent  the 
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holiness  of  God.  The  psalmist,  after  he  had  spoken  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  heavens,  Ps.  six.  1,  wherein  the  power  of  God  is  exposed  to  our 
view,  introdaceih  the  law,  wherein  the  purity  of  God  is  evidenced  to  our  minds, 
ver.  7,  8 ;  '  perfect,  pure,  clean,  righteons*  are  the  titles  given  to  it.  It 
is  clearer  in  holiness  than  the  son  is  in  brightness,  and  more  mighty  in  itself 
to  command  the  conscience,  than  the  son  is  to  ran  its  race.  As  the  holiness 
of  the  Scripture  demonstrates  the  divinity  of  its  author,  so  the  holiness 
of  the  law  doth  the  purity  of  the  lawgiver. 

[1.]  The  purity  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  it.  It  prescribes  all 
that  becomes  a  creature  towards  God,  and  all  that  becomes  one  creature  to- 
wards another  of  his  own  rank  and  kind,  The  image  of  God  is  complete  in 
the  holiness  of  the  first  table,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  second ;  which  is 
intimated  by  the  apostle,  Eph.  iv.  24,  the  one  being  the  rule  of  what  we  owe 
to  God,  the  other  being  the  rule  of  what  we  owe  to  man ;  there  is  no  good 
but  it  ezgoins,  and  no  evil  but  it  disowns.  It  is  liot  sickly  and  lame  in  any 
part  of  it ;  not  a  good  action  but  it  gives  it  its  due  praise,  and  not  an  e^ 
action  but  it  sets  a  condemning  mark  upon.  The  commands  of  it  are 
frequently  in  Scripture  called  judgments,  because  they  rightly  judge  of  good 
and  evil,and  are  a  clear  light  to  inform  the  judgment  of  man  in  the  knowledge 
of  both.  By  this  was  the  understanding  of  David  enlightened  to  know  every 
false  way,  and  to  hate  it,  Ps.  cxix.  104.  There  is  no  case  can  happen  but 
may  meet  with  a  determination  from  it ;  it  teaches  men  the  noblest  manner 
of  living  a  life  like  God  himself,  honourably  for  the  lawgiver,  and  joyfully 
for  the  subject.  It  directs  us  to  the  highest  end,  sets  us  at  a  distance  from 
all  base  and  sordid  practices  ;  it  proposeth  light  to  the  understanding,  and 
goodness  to  the  will.  It  would  tune  all  the  strings,  set  right  all  the  orders 
of  mankind  ;  it  censures  the  least  mote,  countenanceth  not  any  stain  in  life. 
Not  a  wanton  glance  can  meet  with  any  justification  from  it.  Mat.  v.  28, 
not  a  rash  anger  but  it  frowns  upon,  ver.  22.  As  the  lawgiver  wants  no- 
thing as  an  addition  to  his  blesse^ess,  so  his  law  wants  nothing  as  a  supple- 
ment to  its  perfection.  Dent.  iv.  2.  What  our  Saviour  seems  to  add,  is  not 
an  addition  to  mend  any  defects,  but  a  restoration  of  it  from  the  corrupt 
glosses,  wherewith  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  eclipsed  the  brightness  of 
it ;  they  had  curtailed  it  and  diminished  part  of  its  authority,  cutting  off  its 
empire  over  the  least  evil,  and  left  its  power  only  to  check  the  grosser  prac- 
tices. But  Christ  restores  it  to  the  due  extent  of  its  sovereignty,  and  shews 
it  in  those  dimensions  in  which  the  holy  men  of  God  considered  it  as 
'  exceeding  broad,'  Ps.  cxix.  96,  reaching  to  all  actions,  all  motions,  all  cir- 
cumstances attending  them,  full  of  inexhaustible  treasures  of  righteousness ; 
and  though  this  law  since  the  fall  doth  irritate  sin,  it  is  no  disparagement, 
but  a  testimony  to  the  righteousness  of  it,  which  the  apostle  manifests  by 
his  wherefore,  Bom.  vii.  8,  *  Sin,  taking  occasion  by  Uie  commandment, 
wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence,*  and  repeating  the  same  sense, 
ver.  11,  subjoins  a  wherefore,  verse  12,  *  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy.'  The 
rising  of  men's  sinful  hearts  against  the  law  of  God,  when  it  strikes  with  its 
preceptive  and  minatory  parts  upon  their  consciences,  evidenceth  the  holi- 
ness of  the  law  and  the  lawgiver. 

In  its  own  nature  it  is  a  directing  rule,  but  the  malignant  nature  of  sin  is 
exasperated  by  it,  as  an  hostile  quality  in  a  creature  will  awaken  itself  at 
the  appearance  of  its  enemy.  The  purity  of  this  beam  and  transcript  of 
God  bears  witness  to  a  greater  clearness  and  beauty  in  the  sun  and  original. 
Undefiled  streams  manifest  an  untainted  fountain. 

[2.]  It  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  its  precepts ;  as  it  prescribes  all  good  and 
forbicU  all  evil,  so  it  doth  exgoin  the  one,  and  banish  the  other  as  such.  The 
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laws  of  men  command  Tiritions  things,  not  as  virtnons  in  themselves,  but  as 
asefbl  for  hnman  society,  which  the  magistrate  is  the  conservator  of,  and  the 
gaardian  of  justice.*  The  laws  of  men  contain  not  all  the  precepts  of  virtne, 
bat  only  snch  as  are  accommodated  to  their  customs,  and  are  nsefol  to 
preserve  the  ligaments  of  their  government.  The  design  of  them  is  not  so 
much  to  render  the  subjects  good  men,  as  good  citizens ;  they  order  the 
practice  of  those  virtues  that  may  strengthen  civil  society,  and  discoun- 
tenance those  vices  only  which  weaken  the  sinews  of  it ;  but  God,  being  the 
gaardian  of  universal  righteousness,  doth  not  only  enact  the  observance  of  all 
*  righteousness,'  but  the  observance  of  it  as  righteousness.  He  commands 
that  which  is  just  in  itself,  enjoins  virtues  as  virtues,  and  prohibits  vices  as 
vices,  as  they  are  profitable  or  injurious  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others. 

Men  command  temperance  and  justice  not  as  virtues  in  themselves,  but 
as  they  prevent  disorder  and  confusion  in  a  commonwealth ;  and  forbid 
adultery  and  theft,  not  as  vices  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  entrenchments 
upon  property,  not  as  hurtful  to  the  person  that  commits  them,  but  as 
hartful  to  the  person  against  whose  right  they  are  committed.  Upon  this 
account  perhaps  Paul  applauds  the  holiness  of  the  law  of  God,  in  regard  of 
its  own  nature  as  considered  in  itself,  more  than  he  doth  the  justice  of  it  in 
regard  of  man,  and  the  goodness  and  conveniency  of  it  to  the  world  ;  Bom. 
vii.  12,  the  law  is  holy  twice,  and  just  and  good  but  once. 

[8.]  In  the  spiritual  extent  of  it.  The  most  righteous  powers  of  the 
world  do  not  so  much  regard  in  their  laws  what  the  inward  affections  of  their 
subjects  are ;  the  external  acts  are  only  the  objects  of  their  decrees,  either  to 
encourage  them  if  they  be  useful,  or  discourage  them  if  they  be  hurtful  to 
the  community';  and  indeed  they  can  do  no  other,  for  they  have  no  power 
proportioned  to  inward  affections,  since  the  inward  disposition  falls  not  under 
their  censure,  and  it  would  be  foolish  for  any  legislative  power  to  make  such 
laws,  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  put  in  execution.  They  can  prohibit 
the  outward  acts  of  theft  and  murder,  but  they  cannot  command  the  love  of 
God,  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  contempt  of  the  world  ;  they  cannot  prohibit 
unclean  thoughts  and  the  atheism  of  the  heart.  But  the  law  of  God  sur- 
mounts in  righteousness  all  the  laws  of  the  best  regulated  commonwealths 
in  the  world ;  it  restrains  the  licentious  heart  as  well  as  the  violent  hand, 
it  damps  the  very  first  bubblings  of  corrupt  nature,  orders  a  purity  in 
the  spring,  commands  a  clean  fountain,  clean  streams,  clean  vessels.  It 
would  frame  the  heart  to  an  inward,  as  well  as  the  life  to  an  outward  right- 
eousness, and  make  the  inside  purer  tban  the  outside.  It  forbids  the  first 
belchings  of  a  murderous  or  adulterous  intention ;  it  obligeth  man  as  a 
rational  creature,  and  therefore  exacts  a  conformity  of  every  rational  faculty, 
and  of  whatsoever  is  under  the  command  of  them.  It  commands  the 
private  closet  to  be  free  firom  the  least  cobweb,  as  well  as  the  outward  porch 
to  be  clean  from  mire  and  dust.  It  frowns  upon  all  stains  and  pollutions  of 
the  most  retired  thoughts ;  hence  the  apostle  calls  it  a  spiritual  law.  Bom. 
vii.  14,  as  not  political,  but  extending  its  force  further  than  the  frontiers  of 
the  man,  placing  its  ensigns  in  the  metropolis  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and 
enrbing  with  its  sceptre],the  inward  motions  of  the  spirit,  and  commanding 
over  the  secrets  of  every  man's  breast. 

[4.]  In  regard  to  the  perpetuity  of  it.  The  purity  and  perpetuity  of  it 
are  linked  together  by  Uie  psalmist,  Ps.  xiz.  9,  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
elean,  enduring  for  ever ;'  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  that  law  which  com- 
mands the  fear  and  worship  of  God,  and  is  the  rule  of  it ;  and  indeed,  God 
Talues  it  at  such  a  rate,  that  rather  than  part  with  a  tittle,  or  let  the  honour  of 
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it  lie  in  the  dast,  he  wonld  not  only  let  heaven  and  earth  pas*  away,  but  expose 
his  Son  to  death  for  the  reparation  of  the  wrong  it  had  sustained.  So  holy  it 
is,  that  the  holiness  and  righteonsness  of  God  eaiuiot  dispense  with  it>  eannot 
abrogate  it,  without  despoiling  himself  of  his  own  being.  It  is  a  copy  of  the 
eternal  law !  Can  he  ever  abrogate  the  command  of  k>ve  to  himself,  with- 
oat  shewing  some  contempt  of  his  own  excellency  and  very  being  f  Before 
he  can  enjoin  a  creature  not  to  love  him,  he  must  make  himse^  unworthy 
of  love  and  worthy  of  hatred ;  this  would  be  the  highest  unrighteousness,  to 
order  us  to  hate  that  which  is  only  worthy  of  oar  highest  affections.  So  God 
cannot  change  the  first  conmiand,  and  order  as  to  worship  many  gods ;  this 
would  be  against  the  excellency  and  unity  of  €k>d,  for  God  cannot  constitate 
another  God,  or  make  anything  worthy  of  an  honour  equal  with  himself.* 
Those  things  that  are  good  only  because  they  are  commanded,  are  alterable 
by  God ;  those  things  that  are  intrinsecally  and  essentiaUy  good,  and  therefoi« 
commanded,  are  unalterable  as  long  as  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God 
stand  firm.  The  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  moral  law,  the  concern  God  hath 
for  it,  the  perpetuity  of  the  precepts  of  the  first  tabk,  and  the  care  he  hath  had 
to  imprint  the  precepts  of  the  second  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men, 
as  the  author  of  nature  for  the  preservation  of  the  world,  manifests  the  holi- 
ness of  the  lawmaker  and  governor. 

(2.)  His  holiness  appears  in  the  ceremonial  law ;  in  the  variety  of  sacri- 
fices for  sin,  wherein  he  writ  his  detestation  of  unrighteousness  in  bloody 
characters.  His  holiness  was  more  constantly  expressed  in  the  continual 
sacrifices,  than  in  those  rarer  sprinklings  of  judgments  now  and  then  upon 
the  world ;  which  often  reached  not  the  worst,  but  the  most  moderate  sin- 
ners, and  were  the  occasions  of  the  questioning  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
providence  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  judgments,  his  purity  was  only 
now  and  then  manifest ;  by  his  long  patience,  he  might  be  imagined  by  some 
reconciled  to  their  crimes,  or  not  much  concerned  in  them ;  but  by  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifice  he  witnessed  a  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  abhor- 
rence of  whatsoever  was  evil. 

Besides  those,  the  occasional  washings  and  sprinklings  upon  ceremonial 
de&ements,  which  polluted  only  ^e  body,  gave  an  evidence  that  everything 
that  had  a  resemblance  to  evil  was  loathsome  to  him.  Add  also  the  prohi- 
bitions of  eating  such  and  such  creatures  as  were  filthy ;  as  the  swine  that 
wallowed  in  the  mire,  a  fit  emblem  for  the  profiine  and  brutidi  simier ; 
which  had  a  moral  signification,  both  of  the  loathsomeness  of  sin  to  God,  and 
the  aversion  themselves  ought  to  have  to  everything  that  was  filthy. 

(8.)  His  holiness  appears  in  the  allurements  annexed  to  the  law  for  keep- 
ing it,  and  the  a£Grightments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking  of  it :  both  pro- 
mises and  threatenmgs  have  their  fundamental  root  in  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  are  both  branches  of  this  peculiar  perfection.  As  they  respect  the 
nature  of  Gtod,  they  are  dedarstions  of  his  hatred  of  da  and  his  love  of 
righteousness ;  the  one  belong  to  his  threatenings,  the  othor  to  his  promises ; 
both  join  together  to  represent  this  divine  perfection  to  the  creature,  and  to 
excite  to  an  imitation  in  the  creature.  In  the  one,  God  would  render  sin 
odious,  because  dangerous,  and  curb  the  practice  of  evil,  which  would  other- 
wise be  licentious;  in  the  other,  he  would  commend  righteousness,  and 
excite  a  love  of  it,  which  would  otherwise  be  cdd.  By  tiiese  God  suits  the 
two  great  afiections  of  men,  fear  and  hope,  both  the  branches  of  self-love  in 
man.  The  promises  and  tiireaitenings  are  both  tiie  branches  of  holiness  ixr 
God.  The  end  of  the  promises  is  ihe  same  with  the  exhortation  the  apostle 
concludes  from  them :  2  Cor.  vii.  1,  ^  Having  these  pxomisesy  let  us  cleanse 
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ourselves  from  all  filtiimesa  of  flash  and  spirit,  per£aeting  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God.*  As  the  end  of  precepts  is  to  direct,  the  end  of  threatenings  is  to 
deter  from  iniquity ;  so  that  of  the  promises  is  to  allore  to  obedience.  Thus 
God  breathes  ont  his  love  to  righteousness  in  every  promise,  his  hatred  of 
sin  in  evezy  threatening.  The  rewards  offered  in  tibe  one  are  the  smiles  of 
pleased  holiness,  and  the  curses  thundered  in  the  other  are  the  sparklings 
of  enraged  right^usness. 

(4.)  His  holiness  appears  in  the  judgments  inflicted  for  the  violation  of 
this  law.  Divine  holiness  is  the  root  of  divine  justice,  and  divine  justice  is 
the  triumph  of  divine  holiness.  Hence  both  are  expressed  in  Scripture  by 
one  word  of  righteousness,  which  sometimes  signifies  the  rectitude  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  sometimes  the  vindicative  stroke  of  his  arm :  Ps.  ciii.  6, 
'  The  Lord  executeth  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed.* 
So  Dan.  ix.  7,  '  Righteousness,*  that  is,  justice,  *  belongs  to  thee.*  The 
vials  of  his  wrath  are  filled  from  his  implacable  aversion  to  iniquity.  All 
penal  evils  showered  down  upon  the  heads  of  wicked  men,  spread  their  root 
in,  and  branch  out  from,  this  perfection.  All  the  dreadful  storms  and  tem- 
pests in  the  world  are  blown  up  by  it.  Why  doth  he  '  rain  snares,  fire  and 
brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest  ?*  Because  the  righteous  Lord  '  loveth 
righteousness,*  Ps.  xi.  6,  7.  And  (as  was  observed  before)  when  he  was 
going  about  the  dreadfullest  work  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  the  overturning 
the  Jewish  state,  hardening  the  hearts  of  that  unbelieving  people,  and  cashier- 
ing a  nation,  once  dear  to  him,  from  the  honour  of  his  protection,  his 
holiness,  as  the  spring  of  all  this,  is  applauded  by  the  seraphuns,  Isa.  vi.  8, 
compared  with  ver.  d-11,  &c.  Lnpunity  argues  the  approbation  of  a  crime, 
and  punishment  the  abhorrenoy  of  it.  The  greatness  of  the  orime»  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  Judge,  are  the  first  natural  sentiments  that  arise  in  the 
minds  of  men,  upon  the  appearance  of  divine  judgments  in  the  world,  by 
those  that  are  near  them.*  As  when  men  see  gibbets  erected,  scaffolds  pre- 
pared, instruments  of  death  and  torture  provided,  and  grievous  punishments 
inflicted,  the  first  reflection  in  the  spectators  is  the  malignity  of  the  crime, 
and  the  detestation  the  governors  are  possessed  with. 

[1.]  How  severely  haUi  he  punished  his  most  noble  creatures  for  it.  The 
once  glorious  angels,  upon  whom  he  had  been  at  greater  cost  than  upon  other 
creatures,  and  drawn  more  lively  lineaments  of  his  own  excellency,  upon  the 
transgression  of  his  law  are  thrown  into  the  furnace  of  justice,  without  any 
mercy  to  pity  them,  Jude  6.  And  though  there  were  but  one  sort  of  crea* 
tures  upon  the  earth  that  bore  his  image,  and  were  only  fit  to  publish  and 
keep  up  his  honour  below  the  heavens,  yet  upon  their  apostasy  (though  upon 
a  temptation  from  a  subtile  and  insinuating  spirit)  the  man,  with  all  his  pos- 
terity, is  sentenced  to  misezy  in  life,  and  death  at  last ;  and  the  woman,  with 
all  her  sex,  have  standing  punislunents  inflicted  on  them ;  which  as  they 
have  begun  in  their  persons,  were  to  reach  as  fiur  as  the  last  member  of  their 
successive  generations.  So  holy  is  God,  that  he  will  not  endure  a  spot  in 
his  choicest  work.  Men,  indeed,  when  there  is  a  crack  in  an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  or  a  stain  upon  a  rich  garment,  do  not  cast  it  away ;  they  value  it 
for  the  remaining  excellency,  more  than  hate  it  for  the  contracted  spot ;  but 
God  saw  no  exc^ncy  in  his  creature  worthy  regarding,  after  the  image  of 
that  which  he  most  esteemed  in  himself  was  defiftced. 

[2.]  How  detestable  to  him  are  the  very  instruments  of  sin.  For  the  ill 
nae  the  serpent  (an  irrational  creature)  was  put  to  by  the  devil,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  DeJI  of  man,  the  whole  brood  of  those  animals  are  cursed :  Gen. 
iii.  14,  '  Cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field.*     Not 
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only  the  devil's  head  is  threatened  to  he  for  ever  hmised,  and  (as  some  think) 
rendered  irrecoverable  upon  this  further  testimony  of  his  malice  in  the  sedae- 
tion  of  man,  who  perhaps,  without  this  new  act,  might  have  been  admitted 
into  the  arms  of  mercy,  notwithstanding  his  first  sin, — though  the  Scripture 
gives  us  no  account  of  this,  only  this  is  the  only  sentence  we  read  of  pro- 
nounced against  the  devil,  which  puts  him  into  an  irrecoverable  state  by  a 
mortal  bruising  of  his  head, — ^but,  I  say,  he  is  not  only  punished,  but  the 
organ  whereby  he  blew  in  his  temptation,  is  put  into  a  worse  condition  than 
it  was  before.  Thus  God  hated  the  sponge  whereby  the  devil  deformed  his 
beautiful  image ;  thus  God,  to  manifest  his  detestation  of  sin,  ordered  the 
beast,  whereby  any  man  was  slain,  to  be  slain  as  well  as  the  malefactor.  Lev. 
zz.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  abused  to  idolatry,  and  were  the 
ornaments  of  images,  though  good  in  themselves,  and  incapable*of  a  criminal 
nature,  were  not  to  be  brought  into  their  houses,  but  detested  and  abhorred 
by  them,  because  they  were  cursed,  and  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  See 
with  what  loathing  expressions  this  law  is  enjoined  to  them,  Deut.  vii.  25,  26. 
So  contrary  is  the  holy  nature  of  God  to  every  sin,  that  it  cnrseth  everything 
that  is  instrumental  in  it. 

[8.]  How  detestable  is  everything  to  him  that  is  in  the  sinner's  possession ! 
The  very  earth,  which  God  had  made  Adam  the  proprietor  of,  was  '  cursed 
for  his  sake,'  Gen.  iii.  17,  18.  It  lost  its  beauty,  and  lies  languishing  to 
this  day ;  and  notwithstanding  the  redemption  by  Christ,  hath  not  recovered 
its  health,  nor  is  it  like  to  do,  till  the  completing  the  fruits  of  it  upon  the 
children  of  God,  Bom.  viii.  20-22.  The  whole  lower  creation  was  made 
*  subject  to  vanity,*  and  put  into  pangs  upon  the  sin  of  man,  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  detesting  his  offence.  How  often  hath  his  implacable  aversion 
from  sin  been  shewn,  not  only  in  his  judgments  upon  the  offender's  person, 
but  by  wrapping  up  in  thd  same  judgment  those  which  stood  in  a  near  rela- 
tion to  them  1  Achan,  with  his  children  and  cattle,  are  overwhelmed  with 
stones,  and  burned  together.  Josh.  vii.  24,  25.  In  the  destruction  of^Sodom* 
not  only  the  grown  malefactors,  but  the  young  spawn,  the  infants  (at  present 
incapable  of  the  same  wickedness),  and  their  cattle,  were  burned  up  by  the 
same  fire  from  heaven ;  and  the  place  where  their  habitations  stood  is  at 
this  day  partly  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  partly  an  infectious  lake,  that  chokes 
any  fish  that  swim  into  it  from  Jordan,  and  stifles  (as  is  related)  by  its 
vapour  any  bird  that  attempts  to  fly  over  it.  Oh,  how  detestable  is  sin  to 
God,  that  causes  him  to  turn  a  pleasant  land,  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  (as 
it  is  styled.  Gen.  xiii.  10)  into  a  lake  of  sulphur ;  to  make  it,  both  in  his 
word  and  works,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  abhorrence  of  evil ! 

[4.]  What  design  hath  God  in  all  these  acts  of  severity  and  vindictive  jus- 
tice, but  to  set  off  the  lustre  of  his  holiness  ?  He  testifies  himself  concerned 
for  those  laws,  which  he  hath  set  as  hedges  and  limits  to  the  lusts  of  men ; 
and  therefore  when  he  breathes  forth  his  fiery  indignation  against  a  people, 
he  is  said  to  get  himself  honour ;  as  when  he  intended  the  Bed  Sea  should 
swallow  up  the  Egyptian  army,  Ezod.  xiv.  17,  18,  which  Moses  in  his 
triumphant  song  echoes  back  again :  Exod.  xv.  1,  *  Thou  hast  triumphed 
gloriously ;'  gloriously  in  his  holiness,  which  is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  as 
Moses  himself  interprets  it  in  the  text.  When  men  will  not  own  the  holiness 
of  God  in  a  way  of  duty,  6k)d  will  vindicate  it  in  a  way  of  justice  and  punish- 
ment. In  the  destruction  of  Aaron's  sons,  that  were  wiU-worshippers,  and 
would  take  strange  fire,  sanctified  and  glorified  are  coupled.  Lev.  x.  8.  He 
glorified  himself  in  that  act,  in  vindicating  his  holiness  before  all  the  people, 
declaring  that  he  will  not  endure  sin  and  disobedience.  He  doth,  therefore, 
in  this  life  more  severely  punish  the  sins  of  his  people,  when  they  presume 
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upon  any  act  of  disobedience,  for  a  testimony,  that  the  nearness  and  dear- 
ness  of  any  person  to  him,  shall  not  make  him  nnconcemed  in  his  holiness, 
or  be  a  plea  for  impnrity.  The  end  of  all  his  judgments  is  to  witness  to  the 
world  his  abominating  of  sin.  To  ponish  and  witness  against  men,  are  one 
and  the  same  thing :  Micah  i.  2,  '  The  Lord  shall  witness  against  you ;'  and 
it  is  the  witness  of  God's  holiness :  Hosea  t.  5,  *  And  the  pride  of  Israel 
doth  testify  to  his  fietce.'  One  renders  it,  the  excellency  of  Israel,  and  under- 
stands it  of  God ;  the  word  ])Mt  which  is  here  in  our  translation  pride,  is 
rendered  excellency :  Amos  viii.  7,  *  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  excellency/ 
which  is  interpreted  holiness :  Amos  iv.  2,  '  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his 
holiness.'  What  is  the  issue  or  end  of  this  swearing  by  holiness,  and  of  his 
excellency  testifying  against  them  ?  In  all  those  places  you  will  find  them 
to  be  sweeping  judgments  :  in  one,  Israel  and  Ephraim  shall  *  fall  in  their 
iniquity ;'  in  another,  he  will  '  take  them  away  with  hooks,  and  their  poste- 
rity with  fish-hooks  ;*  and  in  another,  he  would  *  never  forget  any  of  their 
works.'  He  that  punisheth  wickedness  in  those  he  before  used  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  fumisheth  the  world  with  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
detestableness  of  it  to  him.  Were  not  judgments  sometimes  poured  out 
upon  the  worid,  it  would  be  believed  that  God  were  rather  an  approver  than 
an  enemy  to  sin. 

To  conclude ;  since  God  hath  made  a  stricter  law  to  guide  men,  annexed 
promises  above  the  merit  of  obedience  to  allure  them,  and  threatenings 
dreadful  enough  to  afiright  men  firom  disobedience,  he  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  sin,  nor  a  lover  of  it.  How  can  he  be  the  author  of  that  which  he  so 
severely  forbids,  or  love  that  which  he  delights  to  [punish,  or  be  fondly  in- 
dulgent to  any  evil,  when  he  hates  the  ignorant  instruments  in  the  ofiences 
of  his  reasonable  creatures  ? 

8.  The  holiness  of  God  appears  in  our  restoration.  It  is  in  the  glass  of 
the  gospel  we  'behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  2  Gor.  iii.  18;  that  is,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  into  whose  image  we  are  changed ;  but  we  are  changed 
into  nothing  as  the  image  of  God  but  into  holiness.  We  bore  not  upon  us 
by  creation,  nor  by  regeneration,  the  image  of  any  other  perfection.  We. 
cannot  be  changed  into  his  omnipotence^  omniscience,  &c.,  but  into  the 
image  of  his  righteousness.  This  is  the  pleasing  and  glorious  sight  the 
gospel  mirror  darts  in  our  eyes.  The  whole  scene  of  redemption  is  nothing 
else  but  a  discovery  of  judgment  and  righteousness :  Isa.  i.  27,  '  Zion  shall 
be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with  righteousness.'  • 
..  (1.)  This  holiness  of  God  appears  in  the  manner  of  our  restoration,  viz., 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  Not  tJl  the  vials  of  judgments  that  have  or  shall  be 
poured  out  upon  the  wicked  world,  nor  the  flaming  furnace  of  a  sinner's 
conscience,  nor  the  irreversible  sentence  pronounced  against  the  rebellious 
devils,  nor  the  groans  of  the  damned  creatures,  give  such  a  demonstration 
of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  as  the  wrath  of  God  let  loose  upon  his  Son.  Never 
did  divine  holiness  appear  more  beautiful  and  lovely  Uian  at  the  time  our 
Saviour's  countenance  was  most  marred  in  the  midst  of  his  dying  groans. 
This  himself  acknowledges  in  that  prophetical  psalm,  Ps.  xxii.  1,  2,  when 
Qod  had  turned  his  smiling  face  from  him,  and  thrust  his  sharp  knife  into 
his  heart,  which  forced  that  terrible  cry  from  him,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?*'  He  adores  this  perfection  of  holiness,  ver.  8^ 
'  hut  thou  art  holy.'  Thy  holiness  is  the  spring  of  all  this  sharp  agony,  and 
for  this  thou  inhabitest,  and  shalt  for  ever  inhabit,  the  praises  of  aJl  thy 
Israel.  Holiness  drew  the  veil  between  God's  countenance  and  our  Sa- 
viour's soul.  Justice  indeed  gave  the  stroke,  but  holiness  ordered  it.  In  this 
his  purity  did  sparkle,  and  his  irreversible  justice  manifested  that  all  those 
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that  oommit  Bin  are  worthy  of  death ;  this  was  the  perfect  index  of  his 
righteonsness,  Bom.  iii.  29,  that  is,  of  his  holiness  and  troth.  Then  it  was 
that '  God,  that  is  holy,  was  sanctified  in  righteoasness,'  Isa.  v.  16. 

It  appears  the  more,  if  yon  consider, 

[l.j  The  dignity  of  the  Bedeemer*s  person.  One  that  had  been  from 
eternity,  had  laid  the  foondations  of  the  world,  had  been  the  object  of  the 
divine  delight.  He  that  was  God  <  blessed  for  ever'  becomes  a  corse;  he 
who  was  blessed  by  angels,  and  by  whom  God  blessed  the  world,  must  be 
seized  with  horror.  The  Son  of  eternity  most  bleed  to  death.  Where  did 
ever  sin  appear  so  irreconcilable  to  God  7  where  did  God  ever  break  out 
so  fnrionsly  in  his  detestation  of  iniquity  ?  The  Father  woald  have  the  most 
excellent  person,  one  next  in  order  to  himself,  and  equal  to  him  in  all  the 
glorious  perfections  of  his  nature,  Phil.  ii.  6,  die  on  a  disgraceful  cross,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  divine  wrath,  rather  than  sin  should  live,  and 
his  holiness  remain  for  ever  disparaged  by  the  violations  of  his  law. 

[2.]  The  near  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  Father.  He  was  his  own  Son 
that  he  delivered  up,  Rom.  viii.  82,  his  essential  image,  as  dearly  beloved 
by  him  as  himself;  yet  he  would  abate  nothing  of  his  hatred  of  those  sins 
imputed  to  one  so  dear  to  him,  and  who  never  had  done  anything  contrary 
to  his  will.  The  strong  cries  uttered  by  him  could  not  cause  him  to  cut  off 
the  least  fringe  of  this  royal  garment,  nor  part  with  a  thread  the  robe  of  his 
holiness  was  woven^th.  The  torrent  of  wrath  is  opened  upon  him,  and 
the  Father's  heart  beats  not  in  the  least  notice  of  tenderness  to  sin  in  the 
midst  of  his  Son's  agonies.  God  seems  to  lay  aside  the  bowels  of  a  fetther, 
and  put  on  the  garb  of  an  irreconcilable  enemy.*  Upon  which  account, 
probably,  our  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  his  passion  gives  him  the  title  of  God^ 
not  of  Father,  the  title  he  U8i\ally  before  addressed  to  him  with:  Mai. 
xxvii.  46,  'My  God,  my  Gk)d,'  not  *My  Father,  my  Father,  why  hast  thuu 
forsaken  me?'  He  seems  to  hang  upon  the  cross  like  a  disinherited  son, 
while  he  appeared  in  the  garb  and  rank  of  a  sinner.  Then  was  his  head 
loaded  with  curses,  when  he  st<x>d  under  that  sentence  of '  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  hangs  upon  a  tree,'  Gkd.  iii.  18,  and  looked  as  one  forlorn  and 
rcrjected  by  the  divine  purity  and  tenderness.  God  dealt  not  with  him  as  if 
he  had  been  one  in  so  near  a  relation  to  him.  He  left  him  not  the  will  only 
of  the  instruments  of  his  death,  he  would  have  the  chiefest  blow  himself  ci 
bruising  of  him:  Isa.  liii.  10,  'It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ; '  the 
Lord,  because  the  power  of  creatures  could  not  strike  a  blow  strong  enough 
to  satisfy  and  secure  the  rights  of  infinite  holiness.  It  was  therefore  a  cup 
tempered  and  put  into  his  hands  by  his  Father ;  a  cup  given  him  to  drink. 
In  other  judgments,  he  lets  out  his  wrath  against  his  creatures ;  in  this,  he 
lets  out  his  wrath  (as  it  were)  against  himself,  against  his  Son,  one  as  dear 
to  him  as  himself.  As  in  his  making  creatures,  his  power  over  nothing  to 
bring  it  into  being  appeared,  but  in  pardoning  sin  he  hath  power  over  him- 
self; so  in  punishiDg  creatures,  his  holiness  appears  in  his  wrath  against 
creatures,  against  sinners  by  inherency.  But  by  punishing  sin  in  his  Son, 
his  holiness  sharpens  his  wrath  against  him  who  was  his  equal,  and  only  a 
reputed  sinner.  As  if  his  affection  to  his  own  holiness  surmounted  his  a£foc- 
tion  to  his  Son ;  for  he  chose  to  suspend  the  breakings  out  of  his  affections 
to  his  Son,  and  see  hii^  plunged  in  a  sharp  and  ignominious  misery,  with- 
out giving  him  any  visible  token  of  his  love,  rather  than  see  his  holiness  lie 
groaning  under  the  injuries  of  a  transgressing  world. 

[8.]  The  value  he  puts  upon  his  holiness  appears  further,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  this  redeeming  person  after  his  death.    Our  Saviour  was  advanced 

*  lingend.,  torn.  ill.  p.  609,  700. 
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not  bArelj  for  hig  dying,  bat  for  the  respect  he  had  in  his  death  to  this 
aitribate  of  God.  Heb.  i.  9,  <  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated 
iniquity ;  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  witii  the  oil  of 
gladness,'  Ac.  By  righteousness  is  meant  this  perfection,  because  of  the 
opposition  of  it  to  iniquity.  Some  think  therefore  to  be  the  final  cause ;  as 
if  this  were  the  sense,  '  Thou  art  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  that  Uiou 
mi^test  love  righteousness,  and  hate  iniquity.'  But  the  Holy  Ghost  seem- 
ing to  speak  in  this  chapter  not  only  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  but  of  his 
exaltation,  the  doctrine  whereof  he  had  begun  in  ver.  8,  and  prosecutes  in 
the  following  Terses,  I  would  rather  understand  therefore^  for  Uiis  cause,  or 
reason,  hath  God  anointed  thee,  not  to  this  end.  Christ  indeed  had  an 
unction  of  grace,  whereby  he  was  fitted  for  his  mediatory  work;  he  had  also 
an  unction  of  glory,  whereby  he  was  rewarded  for  it.  In  the  first  regard,  it 
was  a  qualifying  him  for  his  office;  in  the  second  regard,  it  was  a  solemn 
inaugurating  him  in  his  rojral  authority.  And  the  reason  of  his  being 
settled  upon  a  throne  for  ever  and  ever  is  because  he  loved  righteousness. 
He  su£fered  himself  to  be  pierced  to  death,  that  sin,  the  enemy  of  God's 
purity,  might  be  destroyed,  and  the  honour  of  the  law,  the  image  of  God's 
holiness,  might  be  repaired  and  fulfilled  in  the  fiUlen  creature.  He  restored 
the  credit  of  divine  holiness  in  the  world,  in  manifesting  by  his  death  God 
an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  all  sin,  in  abolishing  the  empire  of  sin,  so  hate- 
fnl  to  Gk>d,  and  restoring  the  rectitude  of  nature,  and  new  framing  the  image 
of  God  in  his  chosen  ones. 

And  God  so  valued  this  vindication  of  his  holiness,  that  he  confers  upon 
him,  in  his  human  nature,  an  eternal  royalty  and  empire  over  angels  and 
men.  Holiness  was  the  great  attribute  respected  by  Chnst  in  his  dying,  and 
manifested  in  his  death;  and  for  his  love  to  this,  God  would  bestow  an 
honour  upon  his  person  in  that  nature  wherein  he  did  vindicate  the  honour 
of  so  dear  a  perfection.  In  the  death  of  Christ,  he  shewed  his  resolution  to 
preserve  its  rights;  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  he  evidenced  his  mighty 
pleasure  for  the  vindication  of  it;  in  both,  the  infinite  value  he  had  for  it^ 
as  dear  to  him  as  his  life  and  glory. 

[4.]  It  may  be  further  considered,  that  in  this  way  of  redemption,  his 
holiness  in  the  hatred  of  sin  seems  to  be  valued  above  any  other  attribute. 
He  proclaims  the  value  of  it  above  the  person  of  his  Son,  since  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Redeemer  is  disguised,  obscured,  and  veiled,  in  order  to  the  re« 
storing  the  honour  of  it.  And  Christ  seems  to  value  it  above  his  own  person, 
since  he  submitted  himself  to  the  reproaches  of  men,  to  clear  this  perfection 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  make  it  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  You 
heard  befi>re,  at  (he  beginning  of  the  handling  this  argument,  it  was  the 
beauty  of  the  Deity,  the  lustre  of  his  nature,  the  link  of  all  his  attributes, 
his  very  life ;  he  values  it  equal  with  himself,  since  he  swears  by  it  as  well 
as  by  his  life.  And  none  of  his  attributes  would  have  a  due  decorum  with- 
out it.  It  is  the  glory  of  power,  mercy,  justice,  wisdom,  that  they  are  holy ; 
so  that  though  God  had  an  infinite  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  fallen 
creatures,  yetMt  should  not  extend  itself  in  his  relief  to  the  prqudice  of  the 
righto  of  hia  pnrity.  H.  would  have  this  triumph  in  the  tendemeaa  of  hi. 
merey  as  well  as  the  severities  of  his  justice.  His  mercy  had  not  appeared 
in  its  true  colours,  nor  attained  a  regular  end,  without  vengeance  on  sin. 
It  would  have  been  a  compassion  that  would  (in  sparing  the  sinner)  have 
encouraged  the  sin,  and  affironted  h<diness  in  the  issues  of  it.  Had  he  dis- 
persed his  compassions  about  the  worid  without  the  regard  to  his  hatred  of 
nn,  his  mercy  had  been  too  cheap,  and  his  holiness  had  been  contemned, 
mercy  would  not  have  triumphed  in  his  own  nature  whilst  his  holi- 
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nesB  had  goffered.    He  had  exercised  a  mercy  with  the  impairing  his  own 
glory. 

But  now  in  this  way  of  redemption,  the  rights  of  hoth  are  secnred,  both 
have  their  due  lustre.  The  odionsness  of  sin  is  equally  discoTered  with  the 
greatness  of  his  compassions ;  an  infinite  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  an  infinite 
love  to  the  world  march  hand  in  hand  together.  Never  was  so  mnch  of  the 
irreconcilableness  of  sin  to  him  set  forth*  as  in  the  moment  he  was  opening 
his  bowels  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner.  Sin  is  made  the  chiefest 
mark  of  his  displeasure,  while  the  poor  creature  is  made  the  highest  object 
of  divine  pity.  There  could  have  been  no  motion  of  mercy  with  the  least 
injury  to  purity  and  holiness.  In  this  way '  mercy  and  truUi,'  mercy  to  the 
misery  of  the  creature,  and  truth  to  the  purity  of  the  law,  'have  met  to- 
gether ;  *  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  the  peace  of  the  sinner,  'have  kissed 
each  other,'  Ps.  Ixxxv.  10. 

(2.)  The  holiness  of  God  in  his  hatred  of  sin  appears  in  our  justification, 
and  the  conditions  he  requires  of  all  that  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  redemp- 
tion. His  wisdom  hath  so  tempered  all  the  conditions  of  it,  that  the  honour 
of  his  holiness  is  as  much  preserved  as  the  sweetness  of  his  mercy  is  experi- 
mented by  us.  All  the  conditions  are  records  of  his  exact  purity,  as  well  as 
of  his  condescending  grace.  Our  justification  is  not  by  the  imperfect  works 
of  creatures,  but  by  an  exact  and  infinite  righteousness,  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Deity  which  had  been  offended ;  it  being  the  righteousness  of  a  divine 
person,  upon  which  account  it  is  called  the  '  righteousness  of  God,'  not  only 
in  regard  of  God*s  appointing  it,  and  God's  accepting  it,  but  as  it  is  a  right- 
eousness of  that  person  that  was  God,  and  is  God.  Faith  is  the  condition 
God  requires  to  justification,  but  not  a  dead,  James  ii.  20,  but  an  active 
faith;  such  a  faith  as  ' purifies  the  heart,'  Acts  xv.  9.  He  calls  for  repent- 
ance, which  is  a  moral  retracting  our  offences,  and  an  approbation  of  con- 
temned righteousness  and  a  violated  law ;  an  endeavour  to  regain  what  is 
lost,  and  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  that  sin  we  have  committed.  He  requires 
mortification,  which  is  called  crucifying,  whereby  a  man  would  strike  as  full 
and  deadly  a  blow  at  his  lusts  as  was  struck  at  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and 
make  them  as  certainly  die  as  the  Redeemer  did. 

Our  own  righteousness  must  be  condemned  by  us  as  impure  and  imper- 
fect. We  must  disown  everything  that  is  our  own,  as  to  righteousness,  in 
reverence  to  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  valuation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  He  hath  resolved  not  to  bestow  the  inheritance  of  glory  without 
the  root  of  grace.  None  are  partakers  of  the  divine  blessedness  that  are  not 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature ;  there  must  be  a  renewing  of  his  image  before 
there  be  a  vision  of  his  face,  Heb.  xii.  14.  He  will  not  have  men  brought 
only  into  a  relative  state  of  happiness  by  justification,  without  a  real  state 
of  grace  by  sanctification.  And  so  resolved  he  is  in  it,  that  there  is  no 
admittance  into  heaven  of  a  starting,  but  a  persevering,  holiness :  Bom. 
ii.  7,  a  '  patient  continnance  in  well  domg ;'  patient  under  the  sharpness  of 
affliction,  and  continuiDg  under  the  pleasures  of  prosperity.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  gospel,  the  restoring  doctrine,  hath  not  only  the  motives  of  rewards 
to  allure  us  to  good,  and  the  danger  of  punishments  to  scare  us  from  evil,  as 
the  law  had,  but  they  are  set  fori^  in  a  higher  strain,  in  a  way  of  stronger 
engagement,  the  rewards  are  heavenly,  and  the  punishments  eternal ;  and 
more  powerful  motives  besides,  from  the  choicer  expressions  of  God's  love 
in  the  death  of  his  Son.  The  whole  design  of  it  is  to  re-instate  us  in  a  re- 
semblance to  this  divine  perfection,  whereby  he  shews  what  an  a&ction  he 
hath  to  this  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  what  a  detestation  he  hath  of  evil| 
which  is  contrary  to  it. 
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(8.)  It  appears  in  the  aetaal  regeneration  of  the  redeemed  sonl,  and  a 
earrying  it  on  to  a  fall  perfection.    As  election  is  the  effect  of  God's  sove- 
reignty,  our  pardon  the  froit  of  his  merejt  oar  knowledge  a  stream  from  his 
wisdom,  onr  strength  an  impression  of  his  power,  so  onr  parity  is  a  heam 
from  his  holiness.     The  whole  work  of  sanctification,  and  the  preservation 
of  ity  onr  Savionr  hegs  for  his  disciples  of  his  Father  nnder  this  title:  John 
zril.  11,  17,  '  Holy  Father,  keep  them  through  thy  own  name,'  and  '  sanc- 
tify them  through  thy  trath,'  as  the  proper  source  whence  holiness  was  to 
flow  to  the  creature;  as  the  sun  is  the  proper  fountain  whence  light  is 
derived,  both  to  the  stars  above  and  bodies  here  below.     Whence  he  is  not 
onij  called  holy,  but  *the  Holy  One  of  Israel;'  Isa.  zliii.  16,  'I  am  the 
Lord  your  Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Israel,'  displaying  his  holiness  in  them 
by  a  new  creation  of  them  as  his  Israel.     As  the  rectitude  of  the  creature  at 
the  first  creation  was  the  effect  of  his  holiness,  so  the  purity  of  the  creature 
by  a  new  creation  is  a  draught  of  the  same  perfection.     He  is  called  the 
Holj  One  of  Israel  more  in  Isaiah,  that  evaugelical  prophet,  in  erecting 
Zion,  and  forming  a  people  for  himself,  than  in  the  whole  Scriptures  besides. 
As  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  satisfy  his  justice  for  the  expiation  of  the  guilt 
of  sin,  so  he  sends  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  cleansing  the  filth  of  sin  and  over- 
mastering the  power  of  it.     Himself  is  the  fountain,  the  Son  is  the  pattern, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  immediate  imprinter  of  this  stamp  of  holiness  upon 
the  creature.     God  hath  such  a  value  for  this  attribute,  that  he  designs  the 
glory  of  this  in  the  renewing  of  the  creature  more  than  the  happiness  of  the 
creature ;  though  the  one  doth  necessarily  follow  upon  the  other,  yet  the  one 
is  the  principal  design  and  the  other  the  consequent  of  the  former;  whence 
our  salvation  is  more  frequently  set  forth  in  Scripture  by  a  redemption  from 
sin,  and  sanctification  of  the  soul,  than  by  a  possession  of  heaven,  Titus  ii. 
11-14,  and  many  other  places. 

Indeed,  as  God  could  not  create  a  rational  creature  without  interesting 
this  attribute  in  a  special  manner,  so  he  cannot  restore  the  fidlen  creature 
without  it.  As  in  creating  a  rational  creature  there  must  be  holiness  to 
adorn  it,  as  well  as  wisdom  to  form  the  design,  and  power  to  effect  it,  so  in 
the  restoration  of  the  creature,  as  he  could  not  make  a  reasonable  creature 
nnholy,  so  he  cannot  restore  a  fallen  creature,  and  put  him  in  a  meet  pos- 
tore  to  take  pleasure  in  him,  without  communicating  to  him  a  resemblance 
of  himself.  As  God  cannot  be  blessed  in  himself  without  this  perfection  of 
parity,  so  neither  can  a  creature  be  blessed  without  it.  As  Gk>d  would  be 
nnlovely  to  himself  without  this  attribute,  so  would  the  creature  be  unlovely 
to  God  without  a  stamp  and  mark  of  it  upon  his  nature.  So  much  is  this 
perfection  one  with  God,  valued  by  him,  and  interested  in  all  his  works 
and  ways. 

m.  The  third  thing  I  am  to  do,  is  to  lay  down  some  propositions  in  the 
defence  of  God's  holiness  in  all  his  acts  about  or  concerning  sin.  It  was  a 
prodent  and  pious  advice  of  Camero,  not  to  be  too  busy  and  rash  in  inquiries 
and  conclusions  about  the  reason  of  Gt)d's  providence  in  the  matter  of  sin. 
The  Scripture  hath  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  such  curiosity,  by  telling  us, 
that  the  ways  of  God's  wisdom  and  righteousness  in  his  judgments  are  un- 
searchable. Bom.  xi.  88,  much  more  the  ways  of  God's  holiness  as  he  stands 
in  relation  to  sin  as  a  Governor  of  the  world.  We  cannot  consider  those 
things  without  daoger  of  slipping ;  our  eyes  are  too  weak  to  look  upon  the 
son  without  being  dazzled ;  too  much  curiosity  met  with  a  just  check  in  our 
first  parent.  To  be  desirous  to  know  the  reason  of  all  Gt>d's  proceedings 
in  the  matter  of  sin,  is  to  second  the  ambition  of  Adam,  to  be  as  wise  aa 
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God,  and  know  the  reason  of  his  aetings  eqnally  with  himself.  It  is  more 
easy,  as  the  same  author  saith,  to  give  an  account  of  God's  providence  since 
the  revolt  of  man,  and  the  poison  that  hath  nniversallj  seized  npon  hnman 
nature,  than  to  make  gaesses  at  the  manner  of  the  &11  of  the  first  man.  The 
Scriptore  hath  given  ns  hat  a  short  aoconnt  of  the  manner  of  it,  to  disconrage 
too  canons  inqairies  into  it. 

It  is  certain  that  God  made  man  upright;  and  when  man  sinned  in  para- 
dise, God  was  active  in  sustaining  the  sahstantial  natare  and  act  of  the  sin- 
ner while  he  was  sinning,  though  not  in  supporting  the  sinfulness  of  the  act. 
He  was  permissive  in  suffering  it,  he  was  negative  in  withholding  that  grace 
which  might  certainly  have  prevented  his  crime,  and  consequently  his  rain, 
though  he  withheld  nothing  that  was  sufficient  for  his  resistance  of  that  temp- 
tation wherewith  he  was  assaulted.  And  since  the  fidl  of  man,  God,  as  a 
wise  governor,  is  directive  of  the  events  of  the  transgression,  and  draws  the 
choicest  good  out  of  the  blackest  evil,  and  limits  the  sins  of  men,  that  they 
creep  not  so  far  as  the  evil  nature  of  men  would  ui^ge  them  to ;  and  as  a 
righteous  judge,  he  takes  away  the  talent  from  idle  servants,  and  the  light 
from  wicked  ones,  whereby  they  stumble  and  fall  into  crimes  by  the  inclina- 
tions and  proneness  of  their  own  corrupt  natures,  leaves  them  to  the  bias  of 
their  own  vicions  habits,  denies  that  grace  which  they  have  forfeited,  and 
have  no  right  to  challenge ;  and  turns  their  sinful  actions  into  punishments, 
both  to  the  committers  of  them  and  others. 

Prop.  1.  God's  holiness  is  not  chargeable  with  any  blemish,  for  his  creat- 
ing man  in  a  mutable  state.  It  Ir  true  angels  and  men  were  created  with  a 
changeable  nature ;  and  though  there  was  a  rich  and  glorious  stamp  upon 
them  by  the  hand  of  Gt>d,  yet  their  natures  were  not  incapable  of  a  base 
and  vile  stamp  from  some  other  principle ;  as  the  silver,  which  bears  upon 
it  the  image  of  a  sreat  prince,  is  capable  of  being  melted  down,  and  imprinted 
with  no  better  an  image  than  that  of  some  vile  and  monstrous  beast.  Though 
God  made  man  upright,  yet  he  was  capable  of  seeking  *  many  inventions,' 
Ecdes.  vii.  29 ;  yet  the  hand  of  Qod  was  not  defiled  by  forming  man  witii 
sach  a  nature. .  It  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  give  die  rational 
creature,  whom  he  had  furnished  with  a  power  of  acting  righteously,  the 
liberty  of  choice,  and  not  fix  him  in  an  unchangeable  state,  without  a 
trial  of  him  in  his  natural.  And  if  he  did  obey,  his  obedience  might  be 
the  more  valuable ;  and  if  he  did  freely  ofiend,  his  offence  might  be  more 
inexcusable. 

1.  No  creatara  can  be  capable  of  immutability  by  nature.  Mutability  is 
so  essential  to  a  creature,  that  a  creature  cannot  be  supposed  wi^out  it. 
You  must  suppose  it  a  creator,  not  a  creature,  if  yon  allow  it  to  be  an  im- 
mutable nature.  Immutability  is  the  property  of  the  supreme  being.  GKm) 
*  only  hath  immortality,'  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  Immortality,  as  opposed  not  only 
to  a  natural,  but  to  a  sinful  death  ;  the  word  only  appropriates  every  sort 
of  immortality  to  God,  and  excludes  eveiy  creature,  whether  angel  or  man, 
from  a  partnership  with  God  in  this  by  nature.  Every  creature  therefore 
is  capable  of  a  death  in  sin.  '  None  is  good  but  God,'  and  none  is  naturally 
firee  from  change  but  God ;  which  excludes  every  creature  from  the  same 
prerogative ;  and  certainly  if  one  angel  sinned,  all  might  have  sinned,  be- 
caose  there  was  tiie  same  root  of  mutability  in  one  as  w^  as  another.  It 
is  as  possible  for  a  oreature  to  be  creator,  as  for  a  creature  to  have  naturally 
an  incommunicable  property  of  the  Creator.  All  things,  whel^r  angels  or 
men,  are  made  of  nothing,  and  therefore  capable  of  defection  ;*  because  a 
creature  being  made  of  nothing,  cannot  be  good  per  enenHam^  or  essentially 

*  Suaies,  voL  ii.  p.  646. 
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goody  but  by  pariioipation  from  another.  Again,  every  rational  ereatore, 
being  made  of  nothing,  hath  a  anperior  which  created  him  and  goTcms  him, 
and  ifl  capable  of  a  precept ;  and  consequently  capable  of  disobedience  as 
well  as  obedience  to  the  precept,  to  transgress  it  as  well  as  obey  it.  God 
cannot  sin,  because  he  can  have  no  superior  to  impose  a  precept  on  him. 
A  rational  creatore,  with  a  liberty  of  will  and  power  of  choice,  cannot  be 
made  by  natore  of  snch  a  mould  and  temper,  bat  he  must  be  as  well  capable 
of  choosing  wrong,  as  of  choosing  right ;  and  therefore  the  standing  angels, 
and  glorified  saints,  though  they  are  immutable,  it  is  not  by  nature  they  are 
so,  but  by  grace,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  Qod ;  for  though  they  are  in 
heaven,  they  have  still  in  their  nature  a  remote  power  of  sinning,  but  it  shall 
never  be  brought  into  act,  because  God  will  always  incline  their  wills  to  love 
him,  and  never  concur  with  their  wills  to  any  evil  act.  Since  therefore 
mutability  is  essential  to  a  creature,  as  a  creature,  this  changeableness  can- 
not properly  be  charged  upon  God  as  the  author  of  it ;  for  it  was  not  the 
term  of  God's  creating  act,  but  did  necessarily  result  from  the  nature  of  the 
creature,  as  unchangeableness  doth  result  from  the  essence  of  God.  The 
brittleness  of  a  glass  is  no  blame  to  the  art  of  him  that  blew  up  the  glass 
into  such  a  fashion  ;  that  imperfection  of  brittleness  is  not  from  the  work- 
man, but  the  matter.  So  though  changeableness  be  an  imperfection,  yet  it 
is  so  necessary  a  one,  that  no  creature  can  be  naturally  without  it.  Besides, 
though  angels  and  men  were  mutable  by  creation,  and  capable  to  exercise 
their  wills,  yet  they  were  not  necessitated  to  evil ;  and  this  mutability  did 
not  infer  a  necessity  that  they  should  fiedl ;  because  some  angels,  which  had 
the  same  root  of  changeableness  in  their  natures  with  those  that  fell,  did  not 
&11,  which  they  would  have  done,  if  capableness  of  changing,  and  necessity 
of  changing,  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

2.  Though  God  made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  not  evil. 
There  could  be  nothing  of  evil  in  him  that  God  created  after  his  own  image, 
and  pronounced  good.  Gen.  i.  27,  81.  Man  had  an  abihty  to  stand,  as  well 
as  a  capacity  to  &11 ;  he  was  created  with  a  principle  of  acting  freely,  where- 
by he  was  capable  of  loving  God  as  his  chief  good,  and  moving  to  him  as  his 
last  end ;  there  was  a  beam  of  light  in  man's  understanding  to  know  the  rule 
he  was  to  conform  to,  a  harmony  between  his  reason  and  his  a£fections,  an 
original  righteousness.  So  that  it  seemed  more  easy  for  him  to  determine 
his  will  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  precept,  than  to  swerve  from  it ;  to 
adhere  to  God  as  his  chief  good,  than  to  listen  to  the  charms  of  Satan. 
Gk)d  created  him  with  those  advantages,  that  he  might  with  more  facility 
have  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  divine  beauty,  than  turn  his  back  upon  it ; 
and  with  greater  ease  have  kept  the  precept  God  gaye  him,  than  have  broken 
it.  The  very  first  thought  darted,  or  impression  made  by  God  upon  the 
angelical  or  human  nature,  was  the  knowledge  of  himself  as  their  author,  and 
eonld  be  no  other  than  such  whereby  both  angels  and  men  might  be  excited 
to  a  love  of  that  adorable  being  that  had  framed  them  so  gloriously  out  of 
nothing.  And  if  they  turned  their  wills  and  afiections  to  another  object,  it 
was  not  by  the  direction  of  God,  but  contrary  to  the  impression  God  had 
made  upon  them,  or  the  first  thought  he  flashed  into  them.  They  turned 
themselves  to  the  admiring  their  own  excellency,  or  afiiecting  an  advantage 
distinct  from  that  which  they  were  to  look  for  only  from  God.  1  Tim.  iii.  6, 
pride  was  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  the  devil.  Though  the  wills 
of  angels  and  men  were  created  mutable,  and  so  were  imperfect,  yet  they 
were  not  created  evil.  Though  they  might  sin,  yet  they  might  not  sin,  and 
therefore  were  not  evil  in  their  own  nature.  What  reflection  then  could  this 
mutability  of  their  nature  be  upon  God  ?    So  ihr  is  it  from  any,  that  he  ia 
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folly  cleared,  by  sioring  np  in  the  nature  of  man  sufficient  provision  against 
his  departore  from  hinu  God  was  so  far  from  creating  him  evil,  that  he 
fortified  him  with  a  knowledge  in  his  understanding,  and  a  strength  in  his 
nature,  to  withstand  any  invasion.  The  knowledge  was  exercised  by  £ve  in 
the  very  moment  of  the  serpent's  assaulting  her :  Gen.  iii.  8,  Eve  *  said  to 
the  serpent,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it.*  And  had  her  thoughts 
been  intent  upon  this  Ood  hath  said,  and  not  diverted  to  the  motions  of  the 
sensitive  appetite  and  liquorish  palate,  it  had  been  sufficient  to  put  by  all 
the  passes  the  devil  did,  or  could  have  made  at  her.  So  that  you  see,  though 
God  made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  not  evil.  This  clears  the 
holiness  of  God. 

8.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  though  God  created  man  changeable,  yet  he 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  change  by  his  fall.  Though  man  was  created  de- 
fectible,  yet  he  was  not  determined  by  God  influencing  his  will  by  any 
positive  act  to  that  change  and  apostasy.  God  placed  him  in  a  free  posture, 
set  life  and  happiness  before  him  on  the  one  hadd,  misery  and  death  on  the 
other.  As  he  did  not  draw  him  into  the  arms  of  perpetual  blessedness,  so 
he  did  not  drive  him  into  the  gulf  of  his  misery  ;*  he  did  not  incline  him  to 
evil.  It  was  repugnant  to  the  goodness  of  God  to  corrupt  the  righteousness 
of  those  fiEusulties  he  had  so  lately  beautified  him  with.  It  was  not  likely  he 
should  deface  the  betfuty  of  that  work  he  had  composed  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  skill.  Would  he  by  any  act  of  his  own  make  that  bad,  which 
but  a  little  before  he  had  acquiesced  in  as  good  ?  Angels  and  men  were  left 
to  their  liberty  and  conduct  of  their  natural  faculties ;  and  if  God  inspired 
them  with  any  motions,  they  could  not  but  be  motions  to  good,  and  suited 
to  that  righteous  nature  he  had  endaed  them  with.  But  it  is  most  probable 
that  God  did  not  in  a  supernatural  way  act  inwardly  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
but  left  him  wholly  to  that  power  which  he  had  in  creation  furnished  him 
with.  The  Scripture  frees  God  fully  from  any  blame  in  this,  and  lays  it 
wholly  upon  Satan  as  the  tempter,  and  upon  man  as  the  determiner  of  his 
own  will.  Gen.  iii.  6,  Eve  took  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat ;  and  Adam  took 
from  her  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat.  And  Solomon,  Eccles.  vii.  29,  dis- 
tinguisheth  God's  work  in  the  creation  of  man  *  upright,'  from  man's  work 
in  *  seeking  out'  those  ruining  '  inventions.'  God  created  man  in  a  right- 
eous state,  and  man  cast  himself  into  a  forlorn  state.  As  he  was  a  mutable 
creature,  he  was  from  God ;  as  he  was  a  changed  and  corrupted  creature, 
it  was  from  the  devil  seducing,  and  his  own  pliableness  in  admitting ;  as 
silver,  and  gold,  and  other  metals,  were  created  by  God  in  such  a  form  and 
figure,  yet  capable  of  receiving  other  forms  by  the  industrious  art  of  man. 
"When  the  image  of  a  man  is  put  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  God  is  not  said  to 
create  that  image,  though  he  created  the  substance  with  such  a  property, 
that  it  was  capable  of  receiving  it.  This  capacity  is  from  the  nature  of  the 
metal  by  God's  creation  of  it,  but  the  carving  the  figure  of  this  or  that  man, 
is  not  the  act  of  God,  but  the  act  of  man ;  as  images  in  Scripture  are  called 
the  work  of  men's  hands,  in  regard  of  the  imagery,  though  the  matter,  wood 
or  stone,  upon  which  the  image  was  carved,  was  a  work  of  God's  creative 
power.  When  an  artificer  fnumes  an  excellent  instrument,  and  a  musician 
exactly  tunes  it,  and  it  comes  out  of  their  hands  without  a  blemish,  but 
capable  to  be  untuned  by  some  rude  hand,  or  receive  a  crack  by  a  sudden 
fall  if  it  meet  with  a  disaster,  is  either  the  workman  or  musician  to  be 
blamed  ?  The  ruin  of  a  house,  caused  by  the  wastefulness  or  carelessness  of 
the  tenant,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  workman  that  built  it  strong,  and 
left  it  in  a  good  posture. 

•  Amyral.  Moral,  torn.  i.  p.  615|  616. 
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Prop.  2.  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  enjoining  man  a  law,  which 
he  knew  he  would  not  observe. 

1.  The  law  was  not  above  his  strength.  Had  the  law  been  impossible  to 
be  observed,  no  crime  coold  have  been  imputed  to  the  subject,  the  fault  had 
Iain  wholly  upon  the  governor ;  the  non-observance  of  it  had  been  from  a 
want  of  strength,  and  not  from  a  want  of  will.  Had  God  commanded  Adam 
to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  when  he  had  not  given  him  wings,  Adam  might  have  a 
will  to  obey  it,  but  his  power  would  be  too  short  to  perform  it.  But  the  law 
set  him  for  a  rule  had  nothing  of  impossibility  in  it ;  it  was  easy  to  be  ob- 
served ;  the  command  was  rather  below  than  above  his  strength,  and  the 
sanction  of  it  was  more  apt  to  restrain  and  scare  him  from  the  breach  of  it, 
than  encourage  any  daring  attempts  against  it.  He  had  as  much  power,  or 
rather  more,  to  conform  to  it,  than  to  warp  from  it ;  and  greater  arguments 
and  interest  to  be  observant  of  it,  than  to  violate  it ;  his  all  was  secured  by 
the  one,  and  his  ruin  ascertained  by  the  other.  The  commands  of  God  are 
'  not  grievous,'  1  John  v.  8 ;  from  the  first  to  the  last  command  there  is 
nothing  impossible,  nothing  hard  to  the  original  and  created  nature  of  man, 
which  were  all  summed  up  in  a  love  to  God,  which  was  the  pleasure  and 
delight  of  man,  as  well  as  his  duty,  if  he  had  not  by  inconsiderateness 
neglected  the  dictates  and  resolves  of  Ids  own  understanding.  The  law  was 
suited  to  the  strength  of  man^  and  fitted  for  the  improvement  and  perfection 
of  his  nature ;  in  which  respect  the  apostle  calls  it  good,  as  it  refers  to  man ; 
as  well  as  holy,  as  it  refers  to  God,  Bom.  vii.  12.  Now  since  God  created 
man  a  creature  capable  to  be  governed  by  a  law,  and  as  a  rational  creature 
endued  with  understanding  and  will,  not  to  be  governed  according  to  his 
nature  without  a  law,  was  it  congruous  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  respect 
only  the  future  state  of  man,  which,  from  the  depth  of  his  infinite  know- 
ledge, he  did  infallibly  foresee  would  be  miserable  by  the  wilful  defection  of 
man  from  the  rule  ?  Had  it  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  respect 
only  this  future  state,  and  not  the  present  state  of  the  creature,  and  there- 
fore leave  him  lawless,  because  he  knew  he  would  violate  the  law  ?  Should 
God  forbear  to  act  Uke  a  wise  governor,  because  he  foresaw  that  man  would 
cease  to  act  like  an  obedient  subject  ?  Shall  a  righteous  magistrate  forbear 
to  make  just  and  good  laws,  because  he  foresees,  either  from  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  subjects,  their  ill-humoor,  or  some  circumstances  which  will 
intervene,  that  multitudes  of  them  will  incline  to  break  those  laws,  and  fall 
imder  the  penalty  of  them  ?  No  blame  can  be  upon  that  magistrate  who 
minds  the^rule  of  righteousness,  and  the  necessary  duty  of  his  govern- 
ment, since  he  is  not  the  cause  of  those  turbulent  affections  in  men,  which 
he  wisely  foresees  will  rise  up  against  his  just  edicts. 

2.  Though  the  law  now  be  above  the  strength  of  man,  yet  is  not  the  holi- 
ness of  God  blemished  by  keeping  it  up.  It  is  true,  God  hath  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  mitigate  the  severity  and  rigour  of  the  law  by  the  entrance 
of  the  gospel ;  yet,  where  men  refuse  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  they  continue 
themselves  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  are  justly  guilty  of  the 
breach  of  it,  though  they  have  no  strength  to  observe  it.  The  law,  as  I  said 
before,  was  not  above  man's  strength,  when  he  was  possessed  of  original  right- 
eoQ&ness,  though  it  be  above  man's  strength,  since  he  was  stripped  of  original 
righteousness.  The  command  was  dated  before  man  had  contracted  his  im- 
potency,  when  he  had  a  power  to  keep  it  as  well  as  to  break  it.  Had  it 
been  enjoined  to  man  only  after  the  fall,  and  not  before,  he  might  have  had 
a  better  pretence  to  excuse  himself,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  it ;  yet  he 
would  not  have  had  sufficient  excuse,  since  the  impossibility  did  not  result 
from  the  nature  of  the  law,  but  from  the  corrupted  nature  of  the  creature. 
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It  was  <  weak  through  the  flesh,'  Rom.  viii.  8,  bat  it  was  promnlged  when 
man  had  a  strength  proportioned  to  the  commands  of  it.  And  now,  sinee 
man  hath  anhappilj  made  himself  oncapabie  of  obeying  it,  most  God's  holi- 
ness in  his  law  be  blemished  for  enjoining  it  ?  Must  he  abrogate  those 
commands,  and  prohibit  what  before  he  enjoined,  for  the  satisfiaction  of  the 
oormpted  creature  ?  Would  not  this  be  his  ceasing  to  be  holj,  that  his 
creature  might  be  unblameably  unrighteous  ?  Must  Gk>d  strip  himself  of 
his  holiness,  because  man  will  not  discharge  his  iniquity  ?  He  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  sin,  by  keeping  up  the  law,  who  would  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
unrighteousness  of  men,  by  removing  the  authority  of  it.  Borne  things  in 
the  law,  that  are  intrinsecally  good  in  their  own  nature,  are  indispensable, 
and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  not  to  command  them.  If  he  were 
not  the  guardian  of  his  indispensable  law,  he  would  be  the  cause  and  conn- 
tenaneer  of  the  creature's  iniquity ;  so  little  reason  have  men  to  charge  God 
with  being  the  cause  of  their  sin,  by  not  repealing  his  law  to  gratify 
their  impotence,  that  he  would  be  unholy  if  he  did.  God  must  not  lose  his 
purity,  because  man  hath  lost  his ;  and  cast  away  the  right  of  his  boto- 
reignty,  because  man  hath  cast  away  his  power  of  obedience. 

8.  God's  foreknowledge  that  his  law  would  not  be  observed  lays  no  blame 
upon  him.  Though  the  foreknowledge  of  God  be  infallible,  yet  it  doth  not 
necessitate  the  creature  in  acting.  It  was  certain  from  eternity,  that  Adam 
would  fall,  that  men  would  do  such  and  such  actions,  that  Judas  would  be- 
tray our  Saviour ;  God  foreknew  bXL  those  things  from  eternity ;  but  it  is  as 
certain  that  this  foreknowledge  did  not  necessitate  the  will  of  Adam,  or  any 
other  branch  of  his  posterity,  in  the  doing  those  actions  that  were  so  fore- 
seen by  God ;  they  voluntarily  run  into  such  courses,  not  by  any  impulsion. 
God's  knowledge  was  not  suspended  between  certainty  and  uncertainty.  He 
certainly  foreknew  that  his  law  would  be  broken  by  Adam ;  he  foreknew  it 
in  his  own  decree  of  not  hindering  him,  by  giving  Adam  the  efficacious  grace 
which  would  infallibly  have  prevented  it ;  yet  Adam  did  freely  break  this 
law,  and  never  imagined  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  did  necessitate  him 
to  it.  He  could  find  no  cause  of  his  own  sin  but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will ; 
he  charges  the  occasion  of  his  sin  upon  the  woman,  and  consequently  upon 
God  in  giving  the  woman  to  him,  Gen.  iii.  12.  He  could  not  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  to  imagine  him  without  a  foresight  of  future  things, 
since  his  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be  known  of  Gk)d  by  creation  was  greater 
than  any  man's  since,  in  all  probability.  But,  however,  if  he  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  notion  of  God's  foreknowledge,  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  his  own  act ;  there  could  not  have  been  any  necessity  upon  him,  any  kind 
of  constraint  of  him  in  his  action  that  could  have  been  unknown  to  him ; 
and  he  would  not  have  omitted  a  plea  of  so  strong  a  nature,  when  he  was 
upon  his  trial  for  life  or  death,  especially  when  he  urgeth  so  weak  an  argn- 
ment  to  impute  his  crime  to  God  as  the  gift  of  the  woman,  as  if  that  which 
was  designed  him  for  a  help  were  intended  for  his  ruin.  If  God's  presmence 
takes  away  the  liberty  of  the  creature,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  action 
in  the  world  (for  there  is  nothing  done  but  is  foreknown  by  God,  else  we 
render  God  of  a  limited  understanding),  nor  ever*  was,  no,  not  by  God  him- 
self <id  extra ;  for  whatsoever  he  hath  done  in  creation,  whatsoever  he  hath 
done  since  the  creation,  was  foreknown  by  him ;  he  resolved  to  do  it,  and 
therelbre  foreknew  that  he  would  do  it.  Did  God  do  it  therefore  neces- 
sarily, as  necessity  is  opposed  to  liberty  ?  As  he  freely  decrees  what  he 
will  do,  so  he  effects  what  he  freely  decreed.  Foreknowledge  is  so  frorfrom 
intrenching  upon  the  liberty  of  the  will,  that  predetermination,  which  in  the 
notion  of  it  speaks  something  more,  doth  not  dissolve  it ;  God  did  not  only 
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foreknow,  but  detennine  the  suffering  of  Christ,  Acts  iv.  27,  28.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  thai  Christ  shonld  suffer,  that  God  might  not  be  mis- 
taken in  his  foreknowledge,  or  come  short  of  his  determinate  decree.  Bat 
did  this  take  away  the  liberty  of  Christ  in  suffering  ?  Eph.  y.  2,  *  Who 
offered  himself  up  to  God ; '  that  is,  by  a  voluntary  act,  as  well  as  designed 
to  do  it  by  a  detenninate  counsel.  It  did  infallibly  secure  the  event,  but 
did  not  annihilate  the  liberty  of  the  action,  either  in  Christ's  willingness  to 
suffer,  or  the  crime  of  the  Jews  that  made  him  suffer.  God's  prescience  is 
God's  prevision  of  things  arising  from  their  proper  causes ;  as  a  gardener 
foresees  in  his  plants  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  that  wUl  arise  from  them 
in  the  spring,  because  he  knows  the  strength  and  nature  of  their  several  roots 
which  lie  under  ground,  but  his  foresight  of  these  things  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  rise  and  appearance  of  those  flowers.  If  any  of  us  see  a  ship  moving 
towards  such  a  rock  or  quicksand,  and  know  it  to  be  governed  by  a  negli- 
gent pilot,  we  shall  certunly  foresee  that  the  ship  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  rock,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  sands;  but  is  this  foresight  of  ours 
from  the  causes,  any  cause  of  the  effect,  or  can  we  from  hence  be  said  to  be 
the  authors  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  ship,  and  the  loss  of  the  passengers 
and  goods  ?  [The  fall  of  Adam  was  foreseen  by  God  to  come  to  pass  by  the 
consent  of  his  free  will  in  the  choice  of  the  proposed  temptation.  God  fore- 
knew Adam  would  sin,  and  if  Adam  would  not  have  sinned,  God  would 
have  foreknown  that  he  would  not  sin.  Adam  might  easily  have  detected 
the  serpent's  fraud,  and  made  a  better  election ;  God  foresaw  that  he  would 
not  do  it ;  God's  foreknowledge  did  not  make  Adam  guilty  or  innocent ; 
whether  Qod  had  foreknown  it  or  no,  he  was  guilty  by  a  free  choice,  and  a 
willing  neglect  of  his  own  duty.  Adam  knew  that  God  foreknew  that  he 
might  eat  of  the  fruit,  and  &il  and  die,  because  God  had  forbidden  him ; 
the  foreknowledge  that  he  would  do  it  was  no  more  a  cause  of  his  action  than 
the  foreknowledge  that  he  might  do  it.  Judas  certainly  knew  that  his 
master  foreknew  that  he  should  betray  him,  for  Christ  had  acquainted  him 
with  it,  John  ziii.  21,  26,  yet  he  never  charged  this  foreknowledge  of  Christ 
with  any  guilt  of  his  treachery. 

Prop.  8.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  decreeing  the  eternal 
rejection  of  some  men.  Reprobation  in  its  first  notion  is  an  act  of  preteri- 
tion,  or  passing  by.  A  man  is  not  made  wicked  by  the  act  of  God,  but  it 
snpposeUi  him  wicked,  and  so  it  is  nothing  else  but  God's  leaving  a  man  in 
that  guilt  and  filth  wherein  he  beholds  him.  In  its  second  notion  it  is  an 
ordination,  not  to  a  crime,  but  to  a  punishment ;  Jude  4,  an  ordaining  to 
condemnation.  And  though  it  be  an  eternal  act  of  God,  yet  in  order  of 
nature  it  follows  upon  the  foresight  of  the  transgression  of  man,  and  sup- 
poseth  the  crime.  God  considers  Adam's  revolt,  and  views  the  whole  mass 
of  his  corrupted  posterity,  and  chooses  some  to  reduce  to  himself  by  his 
grace,  and  leaves  others  to  lie  sinking  in  their  ruins.  Since  all  mankind  fell 
by  the  fidl  of  Adam,  and  have  corruption  conveyed  to  them  successively  by 
that  root  whereof  they  are  branches ;  all  men  might  justly  be  left  wallowing 
in  that  miserable  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  apostasy  of 
their  common  head,  and  God  might  have  passed  by  the  whole  race  of  man, 
as  well  as  he  did  Ihe  fallen  angels,  without  any  hope  of  redemption.  He 
was  no  more  bound  to  restore  man  than  to  restore  devils,  nor  bound  to 
repair  the  nature  of  any  one  son  of  Adam  ;  and  had  he  dealt  with  men  as 
ha  dealt  with  the  devils,  they  had  had  all  of  them  as  little  just  ground  to  com- 
plain of  Gtod ;  for  all  men  deserved  to  be  left  to  themselves,  for  all  were 
'  concluded  under  sin.'  But  God  ealls  out  some  to  make  monuments  of 
his  grace,  which  is  an  act  of  the  sovereign  mercy  of  that  dominion  whereby 
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'  he  bath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy/  Rom.  ix.  18.     Others  he 
passes  by,  and  leaves  them  remaining  in  that  cormption  of  natnre  wherein 
they  were  bom.     If  men  have  a  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  goods,  with- 
out any  nnrighteoosness,  why  shonld  not  God  dispose  of  his  own  grace, 
and  bestow  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  since  it  is  a  debt  to  none,  bnt  a  free 
gift  to  any  that  enjoy  it  ?     God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin  in  this,  because  his 
operation  about  this  is  negative ;  it  is  not  an  action,  but  a  denial  of  action, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  evil  actions  of  men.*     God  acts 
nothing,  but  withholds  his  power ;  he  doth  not  enlighten  their  minds,  nor 
incline  their  wills  so  powerfully  as  to  expel  their  darkness,  and  root  out  those 
evil  habits  which  possess  them  by  nature.     God  could,  if  he  would,  savingly 
enlighten  the  minds  of  all  men  in  the  world,  and  quicken  their  hrarts  with 
a  new  life  by  an  invincible  grace,  but  in  not  doing  it  there  is  no  positive  act 
of  God,  but  a  cessation  of  action.     We  may  with  as  much  reason  say,  thai 
God  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sinful  actions  that  are  committed  by  the  cor- 
poration of  devils  since  their  first  rebellion,  because  he  leaves  them  to 
themselves,  and  bestows  not  a  new  grace  upon  them ;  as  say  God  is  the 
cause  of  the  sins  of  those  that  he  overlooks  and  leaves  in  that  state  of  guilt 
wherein  he  foxmd  them.     God  did  not  pass  by  any  without  the  considera- 
tion of  sin,  so  that  this  act  of  God  is  not  repugnant  to  his  holiness,  bnt 
conformable  to  his  justice. 

Prop,  4.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  secret  will  to  suffer 
sin  to  enter  into  the  world.  God  never  willed  sin  by  his  preceptive  will. 
It  was  never  founded  upon,  or  produced  by  any  word  of  his,  as  the  creation 
was.  He  never  said.  Let  there  be  sin  under  the  heaven,  as  he  said,  Let 
there  be  water  under  the  heaven.  Nor  doth  he  will  it  by  infusing  any  habit 
of  it,  or  stirring  up  inclinations  to  it ;  no,  *  God  tempts  no  man,'  James 
i.  18.  Nor  doth  he  will  it  by  his  approving  will ;  it  is  detestable  to  him, 
nor  ever  can  be  otherwise.  He  cannot  approve  it  either  before  commission 
or  after. 

1.  The  will  of  God  is  in  some  sort  concurrent  vrith  sin.     He  doth  notr 
properly  will  it,  but  he  wills  not  to  hinder  it,  to  which  by  his  omnipotence 
he  could  put  a  bar.     If  he  did  positively  will  it,  it  might  be  wrought  by* 
himself,  and  so  could  not  be  evil.     If  he  did  in  no  sort  will  it,  it  wocdd  not 
be  committed  by  his  creature.     Bin  entered  into  the  world,  either  God 
vrilling  the  permission  of  it,  or  not  willing  the  permission  of  it.     The  latter 
cannot  be  said  ;  for  then  the  creature  is  more  powerful  than  God,  and  can 
do  that  which  God  will  not  permit.     God  can,  if  he  be  pleased,  banish  all 
sin  in  a  moment  out  of  the  world ;  he  could  have  prevented  the  revolt  of 
angels,  and  the  fall  of  man,  they  did  not  sin  whether  he  would  or  no  ;  he 
might  by  his  grace  have  stepped  in  the  first  moment,  and  made  a  special 
impression  upon  them  of  tiie  happiness  they  already  possessed,  and  the 
misery  they  would  incur  by  any  wicked  attempt.     He  could  as  well  have 
prevented  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  confirmed  them  in  grace,  as  of 
those  that  continued  in  their  happy  state ;  he  might  have  appeaired  to  man, 
informed  him  of  the  issue  of  his  design,  and  made  secret  impressions  upon 
his  heart,  since  he  was  acquainted  with  every  avenue  to  his  will.     God 
could  have  kept  all  sin  out  of  the  world,  as  well  as  all  creatures  from 
breathing  in  it ;  he  was  as  well  able  to  bar  sin  for  ever  out  of  the  world  as 
to  let  creatures  lie  in  the  womb  of  nothing,  wherein  they  were  first  wrapped. 
To  say  God  doth  will  sin  as  he  doth  other  things,  is  to  deny  his  holiness ; 
to  say  it  entered  without  anything  of  his  will,  is  to  deny  his  omnipotence. 
If  he  did  necessitate  Adam  to  fall,  what  shall  we  think  of  bis  purify?    If 

*  Amyrald,  Defens.  de  Oalv.,  p.  146. 
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Adam  did  &11  withoat  any  eoneem  of  God's  will  in  it,  what  shall  we  say  of 
his  sovereignty?  The  one  taints  his  holiness,  and  the  other  clips  his 
power.  If  it  came  without  anything  of  his  will  in  it,  and  he  did  not  foresee 
it,  where  is  his  omniscience  ?  If  it  entered  whether  he  would  or  no,  where 
is  his  omnipotence?  Bom.  ix.  19,  *Who  hath  resisted  his  will?*  There 
cannot  he  a  Instful  act  in  Ahimelech,  if  God  will  withhold  his  power :  Gen. 
xz.  6,  <  I  withheld  thee ; '  nor  a  cursing  word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  unless 
God  give  power  to  speak  it :  Num.  zxii.  88,  ' Havel  now  any  power  at  all 
to  say  anything  ?  The  word  that  God  puts  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I 
speak.'  As  no  action  could  be  sinful  if  God  had  not  forbidden  it,  so  no  sin 
could  be  committed  if  God  did  not  will  to  give  way  to  it. 

2.  God  doth  not  will  sin  directly,  and  by  an  efficacious  will.  He  doth 
not  directly  will  it,  because  he  hath  prohibited  it  by  his  law,  which  is  a 
discovery  of  his  will.  So  that  if  he  should  directly  will  sin,  and  directly 
prohibit  it,  he  would  wiU  good  and  evil  in  the  same  manner,  and  there 
would  be  contradictions  in  God's  will.  To  will  sin  absolutely  is  to  work  it: 
Ps.  czv.  8,  '  God  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased.'  God  cannot  absolutely 
will  it,  because  he  cannot  work  it.  God  wills  good  by  a  positive  decree, 
because  he  hath  decreed  to  effect  it.*  He  wills  evil  by  a  privative  decree, 
because  he  hath  decreed  not  to  give  that  grace  which  would  certainly  pre- 
vent it.  God  doth  not  will  sin  simply,  for  that  were  to  approve  it,  but  he 
wills  itt  in  order  to  that  good  his  wisdom  will  bring  forth  fh)m  it.  He  wills 
not  sin  for  itself,  but  for  the  event.  To  will  sin  as  sin,  or  as  purely  evil,  is 
not  in  the  capacity  of  a  creature,  neither  of  man  nor  devil.  The  will  of  a 
rational  creature  cannot  wiU  anything  but  under  the  appearance  of  good,  of 
some  good  in  the  sin  itself,  or  some  good  in  the  issue  of  it.  Much  more  is 
this  from  God,  who  being  infinitely  good,  cannot  will  evil  as  evil,  and  being 
infinitely  knowing,  cannot  will  that  for  good  which  is  evil.|  Infinite  wisdom 
can  be  under  no  error  or  mistake.  To  will  sin  as  sin  would  be  an  unanswer- 
able  blemish  on  God,  but  to  will  to  suffer  it  in  order  to  good  is  the  glory  of 
his  wisdom.  It  could  never  have  peeped  up  its  head  unless  there  had  been 
acme  decree  of  God  concerning  it.  And  there  had  been  no  decree  of  God 
eonoemiDg  it,  had  he  not  intended  to  bring  good  and  glory  out  of  it.  If 
God  did  directly  will  the  discovery  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  the  world,  he 
did  in  some  sort  will  sin,  as  that  without  which  there  could  not  have  been 
any  appearance  of  mercy  in  the  world ;  for  an  innocent  creature  is  not  the 
object  of  mercy,  but  a  miserable  creature,  and  no  rational  creature  but  must 
be  sinful  before  it  be  miserable. 

8.  God  wills  the  permission  of  sin.  He  doth  not  positively  will  sin,  but 
he  positively  wills  to  permit  it.  And  though  he  doth  not  approve  of  sin, 
yet  he  approves  of  that  act  of  his  will  whereby  he  permits  it.  For  since 
that  sin  could  not  enter  into  the  world  without  some  concern  of  God's  will 
about  it,  that  act  of  his  will  that  gave  way  to  it  could  not  be  displeasing  to 
him.  God  could  never  be  displeased  with  his  own  act :  'He  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  repent,'  1  Sam.  zv.  29.  What  God  cannot  repent  of,  he 
cannot  but  approve  of ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  blessedness  of  God  to  disap- 
prove of,  and  be  displeased  with,  any  act  of  his  own  will.  If  he  hated  any 
act  of  his  own  will,  he  would  hate  himself,  he  would  be  under  a  torture  ; 
every  one  that  hates  his  own  acts  is  under  some  disturbance  and  torment 
for  Uiem.  That  which  is  permitted  by  him  is  in  itself,  and  in  regard  of  the 
evil  of  it,  hateful  to  him  ;  but  as  the  prospect  of  that  good  which  he  aims 
at  in  the  permission  of  it  is  pleasing  to  him,  so  that  act  of  his  will  whereby 

*  Bispolis.  t  Bradward.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxir.,  Gk)d  wills  it,  t^eunthtm  quid. 
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he  pennita  it  is  ushered  in  hy  an  ftpproving  act  of  his  nnderstandiag. 
Either  God  approved  of  the  permission  or  not ;  if  he  did  not  approve  }na 
own  act  of  permission,  he  coold  not  have  decreed  an  act  of  permission.  It 
is  unconceivable  that  God  should  decree  such  an  act  which  he  detested, 
and  positively  will  that  which  he  h«ted.  Though  Gt>d  hated  sin,  as  being 
against  his  holiness,  yet  he  did  not  hate  the  permission  of  sin,  as  being 
subservient  by  the  immensity  of  his  wisdom  to  his  own  glory.  He  could 
never  be  displeased  with  that  which  was  the  result  of  his  eternal  counsel,  as 
this  decree  of  permitting  sin  was,  as  well  as  any  other  decree  resolved  upon 
in  his  own  breast.  For  as  God  acts  nothing  in  time,  but  what  he  decraed 
from  eternity,  so  he  permits  nothing  in  time,  but  what  he  decreed  from 
eternity  to  permit.  To  speak  properly,  therefore,  God  doth  not  will  sin, 
but  he  wills  the  permission  of  it,  and  this  will  to  permit  is  active  and  positive 
in  God. 

4.  This  act  of  permission  is  not  a  mere  and  naked  permission,  but  such 
an  one  as  is  attended  with  a  certainty  of  the  event.  The  decrees  of  God  to 
make  use  of  the  sin  of  man  for  the  glory  of  his  grace,  in  the  mission  and 
passion  of  his  Son,  hung  upon  this  entrance  of  sin  ;  would  it  consist^wi^ 
the  wisdom  of  God  to  decree  such  great  and  stupendous  things,  the  event 
whereof  should  depend  upon  an  uncertain  foundation,  which  he  might  be 
mistaken  in  ?  God  would  have  sat  in  council  from  eternity  to  no  purpose, 
if  he  had  only  permitted  those  things  to  be  done,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  event  of  this  permission  ;  God  would  not  have  made  such  provision  for 
redemption  to  no  purpose,  or  an  uncertain  purpose,  which  would  have  been 
if  man  had  not  fallen,  or  if  it  had  been  an  uncertainty  with  God  whether  he 
would  fall  or  no.  Though  the  [will  of  God  about  sin  was  permissive,  yet  the 
will  of  God  about  that  glory  he  would  promote  by  the  defect  of  the  creature 
was  positive,  and  therefore,  he  would  not  suffer  so  many  positive  acts  of 
his  will  to  hang  upon  an  uncertain  event,  and  therefore  he  did  wisely  and 
righteously  order  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  and  gracious 
purposes. 

5.  This  act  of  permission  doth  not  taint  the  holiness  of  God.  That  there 
is  such  an  act  as  permission  is  clear  in  Scripture :  Acts  xiv.  16,  '  Who  in 
times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  ;*  but  that  it  doth  not 
blemish  the  holiness  of'  God  will  appear. 


fl.)  From  the  nature  of  this  permission. 


l.J  It  is  not  a  moral  permission,  a  giving  liberty  of  toleration  by  any  law 
to  commit  sin  with  impunity,  when  what  one  law  did  forbid  another  law  dolh 
leave  indifferent  to  be  done  or  not,  as  a  man  sees  good  in  himself ;  as 
when  there  is  a  law  made  among  men,  that  no  man  shall  go  out  of  a  city  or 
country  without  license,  to  go  without  license  is  a  crime  by  the  law  ;  but 
when  Uiat  law  is  repealed  by  another,  that  gives  liberty  for  men  to  go  and 
come  at  their  pleasure,  it  doth  not  make  their  going  or  coming  necessary, 
but  leaves  those  which  were  before  bound,  to  do  as  they  see  good  in  them- 
selves. Such  a  permission  makes  a  fact  lawful,  though  not  necessary ;  a 
man  is  not  obliged  to  do  it,  but  he  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  without  being  chargeable  with  a  crime  for  doing  it.  Such  a  per- 
mission there  was  granted  by  God  to  Adam  of  eating  of  the  fruits  of  the 
garden,  to  choose  any  of  them  for  food,  except  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  It  was  a  precept  to  him  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  the  other  was  a  permission,  whereby  it  was 
lawful  for  him  to  feed  upon  any  other  that  was  most  agreeable  to  his  appetite. 
But  there  is  not  such  a  permission  in  the  case  of  sin ;  this  had  been  an 
indulgence  of  it  which  had  freed  man  from  any  crime,  and  consequently  from 
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panishment,  beeanse  bj  such  a  perqussion  by  law  he  wonld  have  had  aniho- 
rity  to  sin  if  he  pleased.  God  did  not  remoye  the  law  which  he  had  before 
placed  as  a  bar  against  evil,  nor  ceased  that  moral  impediment  of  his  threaten- 
ing ;  such  a  permission  as  this,  to  make  sin  lawful  or  indifferent,  had  been 
a  blot  upon  God's  holiness. 

[2.]  Bat  this  permission  of  God  in  the  case  of  sin,  is  no  more  than  the 
not  hindering  a  sinfiil  action  which  he  conld  have  prevented.  It  is  not  so 
mnch  an  action  of  God,  as  a  suspension  of  his  influence,  which  might  have 
hindered  an  evil  act,  and  a  forbearing  to  restrain  the  faculties  of  man  from 
sin ;  it  is  properly  the  not  exerting  that  efficacy  which  might  change  the 
counsels  that  are  taken,  and  prevent  the  action  intended ;  as  when  one  man 
sees  another  ready  to  fall,  and  can  preserve  him  from  fallhig  by  reaching  out 
his  hand,  he  permits  him  to  fall,  that  is,  he  hinders  him  not  from  falling  : 
so  God  describes  his  act  about  Abimelech,  Gen.  zx.  6, '  I  withheld  thee  from 
sinning  against  me,  therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her.'  If  Abimelech 
had  sinned,  he  had  sinned  by  God's  permission,  that  is,  by  Gh>d's  not  hinder- 
ing or  not  restraining  him,  by  making  any  impressions  upon  him  ;  so  that 
permission  is  only  a  withholding  that  help  and  grace,  which,  if  bestowed,  would 
have  been  an  effectual  remedy  to  prevent  a  crime  ;  and  it  is  rather  a  suspen- 
sion or  cessation,  than  properly  a  permission ;  and  sin  may  be  said  to  be 
committed  not  toitkout  Gk>d's  permission,  rather  than  by  his  permission. 

Thus  in  the  fall  of  man,  God  did  not  hold  the  reins  strict  upon  Satan  to 
restrain  him  from  laying  the  bait,  nor  restrain  Adam  from  swallowing  the  bait ; 
he  kept  to  himself  that  efficacious  grace  which  he  might  have  darted  out 
upon  man  to  prevent  his  fall.  God  left  Satan  to  his  maiice  of  tempting,  and 
Adam  to  his  liberty  of  resisting  and  his  own  strength,  to  use  that  sufficient 
grace  he  had  furnished  him  with,  whereby  he  might  have  resisted  and  overcome 
the  temptation.  As  he  did  not  drive  man  to  it,  so  he  did  not  secretly  restrain 
him  from  it.  Bo  in  the  Jews'  crucifying  our  Saviour ;  God  did  not  im- 
print upon  their  minds,  by  his  Spirit,  a  consideration  of  the  greatness  of 
the  crime,  and  the  horror  of  his  justice  due  to  it,  and  being  without  those 
impediments,  they  run  furiously  of  their  own  accord'  to  the  commission  of 
that  evil;  as  when  a  man  lets  a  wolf  or  dog  out  upon  his  prey,  he  takes 
off  the  chain  which  held  them,  and  they  presently  act  according  to  their 
natures.*  In  the  fall  of  angels  and  men,  God's  act  was  a  leaving  them  to 
their  own  strength.  In  sins  after  the  fall,  it  is  God's  giving  them  up  to 
their  own  corruption.  The  first  is  a  pure  suspension  of  grace,  the  other 
bath  the  nature  of  a  punishment :  Ps.  Izzxi.  1,  *  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their 
own  hearts'  lust.'  The  first  object  of  this  permissive  will  of  God  was  to 
leave  angels  and  men  to  their  own  liberty  and  the  use  of  their  free  will,  which 
was  natural  to  them,t  not  adding  that  supernatural  grace  which  was  neces- 
sary, not  that  they  should  not  at  dl  sin,  but  that  they  should  infallibly  not  sin ; 
they  had  a  strength  sufficient  to  avoid  sin,  but  not  sufficient  infallibly  to  avoid 
sin,  a  grace  sufficient  to  preserve  them,  but  not  sufficient  to  confirm  them. 

[8.]  Now  this  permission  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  doth  blemish  the 
holiness  of  God ;  it  doth  not  intrench  upon  the  freedom  of  men,  but  sup- 
porteth  it,  establisheth  it,  and  leaves  man  to  it.  God  acted  nothing,  but 
only  ceased  to  act,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  efficient  cause  of  man's 
sin.  As  God  is  not  the  author  of  good  but  by  willing  and  effecting  it,  so  he 
is  not  the  author  of  evil  but  by  willing  and  effecting  it.  But  he  doth  not 
positively  will  evil,  nor  effect  it  by  any  efficacy  of  his  own.  Permission  is 
no  action,  nor  the  cause  of  that  action  which  is  permitted,  but  the  will  of 
that  person  who  is  permitted  to  do  such  an  action  is  the  cause. t     God  can 

*  LawBon,  p.  64.  f  Suarez,  vol.  iv.  p.  414.  t  Snarez,  de  Legib.  p.  48. 
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no  more  be  said  to  be  the  eaiuie  of  am,  bj  snfferiog  a  erealare  to  act  as  it  will, 
than  he  ean  be  said  to  be  the  caase  of  the  not  being  of  an j  creature  bj 
denjing  it  being,  and  letting  it  remain  ncftbing ;  it  is  not  from  God  that  it  is 
nothing,  it  is  nothing  in  itself.  Though  God  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
creation,  yet  he  is  never  by  any  said  to  be  the  cause  of  that  nothing  which 
was  before  creation.  This  permission  of  Gk)d  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  but 
the  cause  of  not  hindering  sin.  Man  and  angels  had  a  physical  power  of 
sinning  from  God,  as  they  were  created  with  free  will  and  supported  in 
their  natural  strength,  but  the  moral  power  to  sin  was  not  from  God  ;  he  coun- 
s^ed  them  not  to  it,  laid  no  obbg&tion  upon  them  to  use  their  natunl 
power  for  such  an  end ;  he  only  lelb  them  to  their  freedom,  and  not  hindered 
them  in  their  acting  idiat  he  was  resolved  to  permit. 

(2.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  tainted  by  this,  because  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  hinder  their  commission  of  sin.  Ceasing  to  act,  whereby  to 
prevent  a  crime  for  mischief,  brings  not  a  person  permitting  it  under  guilt, 
unless  where  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  prevent  it ;  but  God,  in  regard  of 
his  absolute  dominion,  cannot  be  charged  with  any  such  obligation.  Qua  man 
that  doth  not  hinderthe  murder  of  another  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is  guilty  of 
the  murder  in  part ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  he  is  under  a  tie  by 
nature,  as  being  of  the  same  kind,  and  being  the  other's  brother  by  a  com- 
^munion  of  blood,  also  under  an  obligation  of  the  law  of  charity,  enacted  by 
tiie  common  sovereign  of  the  world  ;  but  what  tie  was  there  upon  God,  since 
the  infinite  transcendency  of  his  nature  and  his  sovereign  dominion  frees 
him  from  any  such  obligation  ?  Job.  ix.  12,  *  If  he  takes  away,  who  shall 
say,  What  dost  thou  ?'  God  might  have  prevented  the  fall  of  men  and 
angels,  he  might  have  confirmed  them  all  in  a  state  of  perpetual  innocency, 
but  where  is  the  obligation  ?  He  had  made  the  creature  a  debtor  to  him- 
self, but  he  owed  nothmg  to  the  creature.  Before  God  can  be  charged  with  any 
.guilt  in  this  case,  it  must  be  proved,  not  only  that  he  could,  but  that  he  was 
bound  to  hinder  it.  No  person  can  be  justly  charged  with  another's  fault 
merely  for  not  preyenting  it,  unless  he  be  bound  to  prevent  it ;  else  not  only  the 
first  sin  of  angels  and  man  would  be  imputed  to  God  as  the  author,  but 
all  the  sins  of  men.  He  could  not  be  obliged  by  any  law,  because  he  bad 
no  superior  to  impose  any  law  upon  him,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that 
he  was  obliged  from  his  own  nature  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sin,  which 
he  would  use  as  an  occasion  to  declare  his  own  holiness,  so  transcendent  a 
perfection  of  his  nature,  more  than  ever  it  could  have  been  manifested  by  a 
total  exclusion  of  it,  viz.,  in  the  death  of  Christ.  He  is  no  more  bound  in 
his  own  nature  to  preserve,  by  supernatural  grace,  his  creatures  frx}m  falling 
after  he  had  framed  them  with  sufficient  strength  to  stand,  than  he  was 
obliged  in  his  own  nature  to  bring  his  creature  into  being,  when  it  was  no- 
thing. He  is  not  bound  to  create  a  rational  creature,  much  less  bound  to 
create  him  with  supernatural  gifts;  thou^,  since  God  would  make  a 
rational  creature>  he  could  not  but  make  him  with  a  natural|  uprightness 
and  rectitude. 

God  did  as  much  for  angels  and  men  as  became  a  wise  governor.  He 
had  published  his  law,  backed  it  with  severe  penalties,  and  the  creature 
want^  not  a  natural  strength  to  observe  and  obey  it.  Had  not  man  a 
power  to  obey  all  the  precepts  of  the  law  as  well  as  one  ?  How  was  God 
bound  to  give  him  more  grace,  since  what  he  had  already  was  enoufi^  to 
shield  him,  and  keep  up  his  resistance  agamst  all  the  power  of  hell  I  It 
had  been  enough  to  have  pointed  his  will  against  the  temptation,  and  he 
had  kept  off  the  force  of  it.  Was  there  any  promise  passed  to  Adam 
of  any  farther  grace,  which  he  could  plead  as   a  tie  upon   God  ?     No 
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raoh  Tdoniary  limit  upon  God's  snpreme  dominion  appears  npon  record. 
Was  anything  due  to  man  whieh  he  had  not?  anything  promised  him 
whieh  was  not  performed  ?  What  action  of  debt,  then,  can  the  creaturd 
faring  against  God  ?  Indeed,  when  man  began  to  neglect  the  light  of  his 
own  reason,  and  became  inconsiderate  of  th^  precept,  God  might  have  en- 
lightened his  understanding  by  a  special  flash,  a  sapematoral  beam,  and 
imprinted  upon  him  a  particular  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  his  obedi- 
ence, the  misery  be  was  approaching  to  by  his  sin,  the  folly  of  any  such 
apprehension  of  an  equality  in  knowledge  ;  he  might  have  convinced  him  of 
the  falsityof  the  serpent's  arguments,  and  uncased  to  him  the  venom  that 
lay  ittder  those  baits.  But  how  doth  it  appear  that  God  was  bound  to  those 
additional  acts,  when  he  had  already  lighted  up  in  him  a  spirit  which  was 
'  the  candle  of  the  Lord,'  Prov.  zz.  27,  whereby  he  was  able  to  discern 
illy  if  he  had  attended  to  it.  It  was  enough  that  God  did  not  neoessi- 
tftte  man  to  sin,  did  not  counsel  him  to  it,  that  he  had  given  him  suffi- 
eient  warning  in  the  threatening,  and  sufficient  strength  in  his  &oulties,  to 
forlify  him  against  temptation.  He  gave  him  what  was  due  to  him  as 
a  ereatore  of  his  own  framhag,  he  wittidrew  no  help  from  him  that  was 
doe  to  him  as  a  creature,  and  what  was  not  due  he  was  not  bound  to  im- 
part Man  did  not  beg  preserving  grace  of  God,  and  God  was  liot  bound 
to  offer  it  when  he  was  not  petitioned  for  it  especially ;  yet  if  he  had  begged 
it,  God  having  before  furnished  him  sufficiently,  might,  by  the  right  of  his 
flovereign  dominion,  have  denied  it  without  any  impeachment  of  his  holiness 
and  righteousness.  Though  he  would  not  in  such  a  case  have  dealt  so 
bountifolly  with  his  creature  as  he  might  have  done,  yet  he  could  not  have 
been  impleaded  as  dealing  unrighteously  with  his  creature.  The  single  word 
that  God  had  already  uttered  when  he  gave  him  his  precept,  was  enough  to 
oppose  against  all  the  devil's  wiles,  which  tended  to  invalidate  that  word. 
Tkd  understanding  of  man  eould  not  imagine  that  the  word  of  God  was 
vainly  spoken ;  and  the  very  suggestion  of  tiie  devil,  as  if  the  Creator  should 
anvy  his  ereatore,  would  have  appeared  ridiculous  if  he  had  attended  to  the 
voice  of  his  own  reason.  God  had  done  enough  for  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  do  no  more,  and  dealt  not  unrighteously  in  leaving  him  to  act  according 
to  the  principles  of  his  nature. 

To  conclude ;  If  God's  permission  of  sin  were  enough  to  charge  it  upon 
God,  or  if  God  had  been  obliged  to  give  Adam  supernatural  grace,  Adam, 
that  had  so  capacious  a  brain,  could  not  be  without  that  plea  in  his  mouth, 
Lord,  thou  mightest  have  prevented  it ;  the  commission  of  it  by  me  could 
not  have  been  without  thy  permission  of  it ;  or.  Thou  hast  been  wanting  to 
me,  as  the  author  of  my  nature.  No  such  plea  is  brought  by  Adam  into  the 
court,  when  God  tried  and  cast  him ;  no  such  pleas  can  have  any  strength  in 
them.  Adam  had  reason  enough  io  know  that  there  was  sufficient  reason 
to  overrule  smsh  a  plea. 

Since  the  permission  of  sin  casts  no  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God,  as  I 
think  hath  been  cleared,  we  may  under  this  head  consider  two  things  more. 

1.  That  God's  permission  of  sin  is  not  so  much  as  his  restraint  or  limita- 
tion of  it  Since  the  entrance  of  the  first  sin  into  the  world  by  Adam,  God 
is  more  a  hinderer  than  a  permitter  of  it.  If  he  hath  permitted  that  which 
he  eonld  have  prevented,  he  prevents  a  world  more,  tiiat  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  permit.  The  hedges  about  sin  are  larger  than  the  outlets ;  they 
Sfe  but  a  few  streams  that  gUde  about  the  world,  in  comparison  of  that  mighty 
torrent  he  dams  up  both  in  men  and  devils.  He  that  understands  what  a 
lake  of  Sodom  is  in  every  man's  nature,  sinoe  the  universal  infection  of 
human  nature,  as  the  aposfcle  describes  it.  Bom.  iii.  9, 10,  &c.,  must  acknow- 
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ledge,  thai  if  God  shonld  cast  the  reins  tkpon  the  neeks  of  sinfiil  men,  thej 
would  nin  into  thoasands  of  abominable  crimes  more  than  they  do.  The 
impression  of  all  natural  laws  would  be  razed  out,  the  world  would  be  a 
public  stew,  and  a  more  bloody  slaughter-house ;  human  society  would  sink 
into  a  chaos ;  no  star-light  of  commendable  morality  would  be  seen  in  it ; 
the  world  would  be  no  longer  an  earth,  but  a  hell,  and  have  lain  deeper  in 
wickedness  than  it  doth.  If  God  did  not  limit  sin,  as  he  doth  the  sea,  and 
put  bars  to  the  waves  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  the  waters,  and  say 
of  them,  '  Hitherto  you  shall  go,  and  no  further,'  man  hath  such  a  furious 
ocean  in  him,  as  would  overflow  the  banks ;  and  where  it  makes  a  breach  in 
one  place,  it  would  in  a  thousand,  if  God  should  suffer  it  to  act  according  to 
its  impetuous  current. 

As  the  devil  hath  lust  enough  to  destroy  all  mankind,  if  God  did  not  bridle 
him ;  deal  with  every  man  as  he  did  with  Job,  ruin  their  comforts,  and 
deform  their  bodies  with  scabs ;  infect  religion  with  a  thousand  more  errors ; 
fling  disorders  into  commonwealths,  and  make  them  as  a  fiery  furnace,  full 
of  nothing  but  flame  :  if  he  were  not  chained  by  that  powerful  arm,  that 
might  let  him  loose  to  fulfil  his  malicious  fury,  what  rapines,  murders,  thefts* 
would  be  committed,  if  he  did  not  stint  him  1  Abimelech  would  not  only  lust 
after  Sarah,  but  deflower  her ;  Laban  not  only  pursue  Jacob,  but  rifle  him ; 
Saul  not  only  hate  David,  but  murder  him  ;  David  not  only  threaten  Nabal, 
but  root  him  up,  and  his  family,  did  not  God  girdle  in  the  wrath  of  man, 
Ps.  Izzvi.  10  (as  the  word  restrain  signifies).  A  greater  remainder  of  wrath 
is  pent  in,  than  flames  out,  which  yet  swells  for  an  outlet.  God  may  be  con- 
cluded more  holy  in  preventing  men's  sins,  than  the  author  of  sin  in  permit- 
ting some ;  since,  were  it  not  for  his  restraints,  by  the  pull-back  of  conscience, 
and  infused  motions  and  outward  impediments,  the  world  would  swarm  more 
with  this  cursed  brood. 

2.  His  permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  his  own  ^oiy  and  a  greater  good. 
It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  divine  goodness  to  leave  man  to  his  own  conduct, 
whereby  such  a  deformity  as  sin  sets  foot  in  the  world ;  since  he  makes  his 
wisdom  illustrious  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  and  a  good  greater  than  that 
evil  he  suffered  to  spring  up.*     God  did  not  permit  sin,  as  sin,  or  permit  it 
barely  for  itself.     As  sin  is  not  lovely  in  its  own  nature,  so  neither  is  the 
permission  of  sin  intrinsecaUy  good  or  amiable  for  itself,  but  for  those  ends 
aimed  at  in  the  permission  of  it.     God  permitted  sin,  but  approved  not  of 
the  object  of  that  permission,  sin;  because  that,  considered  in  its  own  nature, 
is  solely  evil :  nor  can  we  think  that  God  could  approve  of  the  act  of  per- 
mission, considered  only  in  itself  as  an  act,  but  as  it  respected  that  event 
which  his  wisdom  would  order  by  it.     We  cannot  suppose  that  God  should 
permit  sin,  but  for  some  great  and  glorious  end  ;  for  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  his  own  glorious  perfections  he  intends  in  all  the  acts  of  his  will :  Prov. 
xvi.  4,  '  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself;'  TffB  hath  wrought  all 
things,  which  is  not  only  his  act  of  creation,  but  ordination ;  for  hifnself, 
that  is,  for  the  discovery  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  himself  to  his  creature.     Sin,  indeed,  in  its  own  nature,  hath  no 
tendency  to  a  good  end ;  the  womb  of  it  teems  with  nothing  but  monsters ; 
it  is  a  spurn  at  God's  sovereignty,  and  a  slight  of  his  goodness.     It  both 
deforms  and  torments  the  person  that  acts  it;  it  is  black  and  abominable, 
and  hath  not  a  mite  of  goodness  in  the  nature  of  it.    If  it  ends  in  any  good, 
it  is  only  firom  that  infinite  transcendency  of  skill  that  can  bring  good  out  of 
evil,  as  well  as  light  out  of  darkness. 

;  Therefore  God  did  not  permit  it  as  sin,  but  as  it  was  an  occasion  for  the 

4>  Mt^  honum,  saith  Bradwaid. 
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manifeBtation  of  his  own  glory.  Though  the  goodness  of  God  would  have 
appeared  in  the  preservation  of  the  world,  as  well  as  it  did  in  the  creation  of 
it,  yet  his  mercy  could  not  have  appeared  without  the  entrance  of  sin,  because 
the  olgect  of  mercy  is  a  miserable  creature  ;  but  man  could  not  be  miserable 
as  long  as  he  remained  innocent.  The  reign  of  sin  opened  a  door  for  the 
reign  and  triumph  of  grace :  Bom.  y.  21,  '  As  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death, 
80  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  to  eternal  life.'  Without  it,  the 
bowels  of  mercy  had  never  sounded,  and  the  ravishing  music  of  divine  grace 
could  never  have  been  heard  by  the  creature.  Mercy,  which  renders  God  so 
amiable,  could  never  else  have  beamed  out  to  the  ^orld.  Angels  and  men 
upon  this  occasion  beheld  the  stirrings  of  divine  grace,  and  the  tenderness 
of  divine  nature,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine  persons  in  Uieir  several  functions 
about  the  redemption  of  man,  which  had  else  been  a  spring  shut  up  and  a 
fountain  sealed ;  the  song  of  Glory  to  Ood,  and  good  will  to  men,  in  a  way 
of  redemption,  had  never  been  sung  by  them.  It  appears  in  his  dealings 
with  Adam,  that  he  permitted  his  fall,  not  only  to  shew  his  justice  in  punish- 
ing, but  principally  his  mercy  in  rescuing ;  since  he  proclaims  to  bam  first 
the  promise  of  a  Bedeemer  to  bruise  the  serpent*s  head,  before  he  settled  the 
punishment  he  should  smart  under  in  the  world.  Gen.  iii.  15-17.  And  what 
fiEurer  prospect  could  the  creature  have  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  his  hatred 
of  sin,  than  in  the  edge  of  that  sword  of  justice  which  punished  it  in  the 
sinner,  but  glittered  more  in  the  punishment  of  a  surety  so  near  allied  to 
him  ?  Had  not  man  been  criminal,  he  could  not  have  been  punishable,  near 
any  been  punishable  for  him ;  and  the  pulse  of  divine  holiness  could  not  have 
beaten  so  quick,  and  been  so  visible,  without  an  exercise  of  his  vindicative 
justice.  He  left  man's  mutable  nature  to  fall  under  unrighteousness,  that 
thereby  he  might  commend  the  righteousness  of  his  own  nature.  Bom.  iii.  7. 
Adam's  sin  in  its  nature  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  world,  and  God  takes  an 
occasion  from  it  for  the  glory  of  his  grace  in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
He  brmgs  forth  thereby  a  new  scene  of  wonders  from  heaven,  and  a  surprising 
knowledge  on  earth :  as  the  sun  breaks  out  more  strongly  after  a  night  of 
darkness  and  tempest.  As  God  in  creation  framed  a  chaos  by  his  power,  to 
manifest  his  wisdom  in  bringing  order  out  of  disorder,  light  out  of  darkness, 
beauty  out  of  eonfrision  and  deformity,  when  he  was  able  by  a  word  to  have 
made  all  creatures  to  stand  up  in  their  beauty,  without  the  precedency  of  a 
chaos :  so  God  permitted  a  moral  chaos,  to  manifest  a  greater  wisdom  in  the 
repairing  a  broken  image,  and  restoring  a  deplorable  creature,  and  bringing 
out  those  perfections  of  his  nature,  which  had  else  been  wrapt  up  in  a  per- 
petual silence  in  his  bosom.*  It  was  therefore  very  congruous  to  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  to  permit  that  which  he  could  make  subservient  for  his  own 
glory,  and  particularly  for  the  manifestation  of  this  attribute  of  holiness,  which 
seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  such  a  permission. 

Prop.  6.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blenushed  by  his  concurrence  with 
the  creature  in  the  material  part  of  a  sinful  act.  Some,  to  free  God  from 
having  any  hand  in  sin,  deny  his  concurrence  to  the  actions  of  the  creature ; 
because,  if  he  concurs  to  a  sinful  action,  he  concurs  to  the  sin  also :  not 
understanding  how  there  can  be  a  distinction  between  the  act  and  the  sinful- 
ness or  viciousuess  of  it,  and  how  God  can  concur  to  a  natural  action,  with- 
out being  stained  by  that  moral  evil  which  cleaves  to  it. 

For  the  understanding  of  this,  observe, 

1.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God  to  all  the  acts  of  the  creature :  Acts 
xvii.  28,  *  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'   We  depend  upon 

*  But  of  the  wisdom  of  Ood  in  the  permitting  sin  in  order  to  redemption,  I  have 
handled  in  the  attribute  of  Wisdom. 
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God  in  oar  acting  m  weD  as  in  our  beiiig.    There  if  aa  nmeib  an  eiBeaisy  of 
God  in  onr  motion,  as  in  onr  pzodneiion ;  as  none  have  hie  without  his  povev 
in  prodnaing  it,  so  none  have  any  operation  without  his  providence  eononr* 
ring  with  it.    In  him,  or  by  Awt,  that  is,  by  his  mtne  preserving  and  govem- 
ing  onr  motions,  as  well  by  his  power  bringing  as  into  being.    Henoe  mao 
is  eompared  to  an  axe,  Isa.  z.  15,  an  instmment  that  hath  no  aeticm,  witk- 
oat  the  co-operation  of  a  superior  ag«it  handling  it :  and  the  actions  of  tha 
second  causes  are  ascribed  to  God ;  the  grass,  that  is  the  product  of  the  sun, 
rain,  and  earth,  he  is  said  to  make  to  grow  upon  the  mocmtains,  Ps.  ezlviL  8, 
and  the  skin  and  flesh,  which  is  by  natural  generation,  ha  is  said  to  dotho 
us  with.  Job.  z.  5,  in  regard  of  his  co-working  with  second  causes,  according 
to  their  natures.    As  nothing  can  ezist,  so  nc^ing  can  (Operate  without  him ; 
let  his  concurrence  be  removed,  and  the  being  and  action  of  the  creature 
cease ;  remove  the  sun  from  the  horizon,  or  a  candle  from  a  room,  and  the 
light  which  floweth  from  either  of  them  ceaseth.    Without  God's  preserving 
and  concurring  power,  the  course  of  nature  would  sink,  and  the  creation  be 
in  vain.     All  created  things  depend  upon  God  as  agents,  as  well  as  bdngs, 
and  are  subordinate  to  him  in  a  way  of  action,  as  well  as  in  a  way  of  ezisting.  t 
If  God  suspend  his  influence  from  their  action,  they  would  cease  to  aet  (as 
the  fire  did  from  burning  the  three  children),  as  well  as  if  God  8uq>end  his 
influence  from  their  being,  they  would  cease  to  be.    God  supports  the  nature 
whereby  actions  are  wrought,  the  mind  where  actions  are  consulted,  and  the 
will  where  actions  are  determined,  and  the  motive  power  whereby  actions  are 
produced.     The  mind  could  not  contrive,  nor  the  hand  act  a  wickedness,  if 
God  did  not  support  the  power  of  the  one  in  designing,  and  the  strength  of 
the  other  in  ezecuting  a  wicked  intention.    Evety  faculty  in  its  being,  and 
every  faculty  in  its  motion,  hath  a  dependence  upon  the  influence  of  God. 
To  make  the  creature  independent  upon  God  in  anything  which  speaks  per- 
fection, as  action  considered  as  action  is,  is  to  make  a  creature  a  sovereign 
being.     Indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  the  concurrence  of  God  to  the  good 
actions  of  men  smce  the  fail,  without  granting  a  concurrence  of  God  to  evil 
actions ;  because  there  is  no  action  so  purely  good,  but  hath  a  miztnre  of 
evil  in  it,  though  it  takes  its  denomination  of  good  from  the  better  part : 
Eccles.  vii.  20,  '  There  is  no  man  that  doeth  good  and  sins  not.' 

2.  Though  the  natural  virtue  of  doing  a  sinful  action  be  from  God,  and 
supported  by  him,  yet  this  doth  not  blemish  the  holiness  of  God;  while  God 
concurs  with  them  in  the  act,  he  instils  no  evil  into  men. 

(1.)  No  act  in  regard  of  the  substaneaof  it  is  evil.  Most  of  the  actions 
of  our  faculties,  as  they  are  actions,  might  have  been  in  ihe  state  of  inno* 
cency.  Eating  is  an  act  Adam  would  have  used  if  he  had  stood  flnn,  but 
not  eating  to  excess.  Worship  was  an  act  that  should  have  been  performed 
to  God  in  innocence,  but  not  hypocritically.  Eveiy  action  is  good  by  a 
physical  goodness,  as  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind  or  hand,  which  have  a  natiual 
goodness  by  creation,  but  every  action  is  not  morally  good.  The  physical 
goodness  of  the  action  depends  on  God,  the  n>oral  evil  on  the  creatare.t 
There  is  no  action,  as  a  corporeal  action,  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Gtkd, 
but  as  it  springs  frt)m  an  evil  disposition,  and  is  tainted  by  a  venomoDt 
temper  of  mind.  There  is  no  action  so  bad,  as  attended  with  such  objeets 
and  circumstances,  but  if  the  objects  and  circumstances  were  changed  nu|^ 
be  a  brave  and  commendable  action.  So  that  the  moral  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  an  act  is  not  to  be  esteemed  from  the  substaaee  of  the  aet,  which 
hath  always  a  physical  goodness,  but  ftrnxk  the  olgects,  cironmetances,  and 
constitution  of  the  mind  iu  the  doii^  of  it.   Worship  is  an  aet  good  in  itself, 

«  Siiarez,  MeUph.,  part  i.  p.  662.  f  Amymld.  de  Libeto  aiblt.,  p.  08i,  90. 
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• 
bat  the  wonhip  of  an  image  is*  bad  in  regard  of  the  object.    Were  that  aet 

of  worship  directed  to  God  that  is  paid  to  a  etatne,  and  offered  np  to  him 
with  a  sincere  frame  o£  mind,  it  would  be  morally  good.  The  act  in  regard 
of  the  snbstance  is  the  same  in  both,  and  considered  as  separated  from  the 
object  to  which  the  worship  is  directed,  hath  the  same  real  goodness  in 
regard  of  its  snbstance;  bat  when  yon  consider  this  action  in  relation  to  the 
different  objects,  the  one  hath  a  moral  goodness,  and  the  other  a  moral 
evil.  So  in  speaking.  Speaking  being  a  motion  of  the  tongne  in  the  form- 
ing of  words,  is  an  excellency  belonging  to  a  reasonable  creature,  an  endow- 
ment bestowed,  continaed,  and  supported  by  God.  Now  if  the  same  tongne 
forms  words  whereby  it  cnrsoth  God  this  minute,  and  forms  words  whereby 
it  blesses  and  praises  Gk>d  the  next  minnte,  the  faonlty  of  speaking  is  the 
same,  the  motion  of  the  tongne  is  the  same  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  God 
either  in  a  way  of  cursing  or  blessing :  James  iii.  9,  10,  it  is  the  '  same 
month  that  blesseth  and  curseth ;  *  and  the  motion  of  it  is  naturally  good  in 
regard  of  the  snbstance  of  the  act  in  both;  it  is  the  use  of  an  excellent 
power  God  hath  given,  and  which  God  preserves  in  the  use  of  it.  But  the 
estimation  of  the  moral  goodness  or  evil  is  not  from  the  act  itself,  but  from 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Once  more,  killing -as  an  act  is  good,  nor  is  it 
unlawful  as  an  act ;  for  if  so,  God  would  never  have  commanded  his  people 
Israel  to  wage  any  war,  and  justice  could  not  be  done  upon  malefactors  by 
the  magistrate.  A  man  were  bound  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  fury  of  an 
invader,  rather  than  secure  it  by  despatching  that  of  an  enemy.  But  killing 
an  innocent,  or  killing  without  authority,  or  out  of  revenge,  is  bad.  It  is 
not  the  material  part  of  the  act,  but  the  object,  manner,  and  circumstance, 
that  makes  it  good  or  evil.  It  is  no  blemish  to  God*s  holiness  to  concur  to 
the  substance  of  an  action,  without  having  any  hand  in  the  immorality  of  it, 
because  whatsoever  is  real  in  the  substance  of  the  action  might  be  done 
without  evil.  It  is  not  evil  as  it  is  an  act,  as  it  is  a  motion  of  the  tongue  or 
hand,  for  then  every  motion  of  the  tongue  or  hand  would  be  evil. 

(2.)  Hence  it  follows  that  an  act  as  an  act  is  one  thing,  and  the  vicions- 
ness  another.  The  action  is  the  efficacy  of  the  faculty,*  extending  itself  to 
some  outward  object ;  but  the  sinfulness  of  an  aet  consists  in  a  privation  of 
that  conieliness  and  righteousness  which  ought  to  be  in  an  action,  in  a  want 
of  conformity  of  the  act  with  the  law  of  God,  either  written  in  nature  or 
revealed  in  the  word.  Now  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  is  not  the  act  itself, 
hot  is  considered  in  it  as  it  is  related  to  the  law,  and  is  a  deviation  from  it; 
and  so  it  is  something  cleaving  to  the  action,  and  therefore  to  be  distin- 
gnished  from  the  act  itself,  which  is  the  su]]rject  of  the  sinfolness.  When 
we  say,  such  an  action  is  sinful,  the  action  is  the  subject,  and  the  sinfulness 
of  the  action  is  that  which  adheres  to  it.  The  action  is  not  the  sinfulness, 
nor  the  sinfolness  the  action ;  they  are  distinguished,  as  the  member  and  a 
disease  in  the  member,  the  arm  and  the  palsy  in  it.  The  arm  is  not  the 
palsy,  nor  is  the  palsy  the  arm ;  but  the  palsy  is  a  disease  that  cleaves  to 
the  arm.     So  sinfulness  is  a  deformity  that  cleaves  to  an  action. 

The  evil  of  an  action  is  not  the  effect  of  an  action,  nor  attends  it  as  it  is 
an  action,  but  as  it  is  an  action  so  circumstantiated  and  conversant  about 
this  or  that  obfect;  for  the  same  action  done  by  two  several  persons  may  be 
good  in  one  and  bad  in  the  other.  As  when  two  judges  are  in  joint  com* 
mission  for  the  trial  of  a  male&ctor,  both  upon  the  appearance  of  his  guilt 
condemn  him.  This  action  in  both,  considered  as  an  action,  is  good;  for 
it  is  an  adjudging  a  man  to  death  whose  crime  deserves  such  a  punishment* 
Bat  this  same  act,  which  is  but  one  joint  act  of  both,  may  be  morally  good 

•  Amyrsld.,  p.  821,  822. 
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in  one  jndge  and  morally  evil  in  tl^e  other :  morally  good  in  him  that  con- 
demns him  oat  of  an  nnbiaseed  consideration  of  the  demerit  of  his  fact, 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  conscience  of  the  duty  of  his  place ;  and  morally 
evil  in  the  other,  who  hath  no  respect  to  those  considerations,  bat  joins  in 
the  act  of  condemnation,  principally  moved  by  some  private  animosity 
against  the  prisoner,  and  desire  of  revenge  for  some  injury  he  hath  really 
received,  or  imagines  that  he  hath  received  from  him.  The  act  in  itself  is 
the  same  materially  in  both ;  bat  in  one  it  is  an  act  of  jastioe,  and  in  the 
other  an  act  of  morder,  as  it  respects  the  principles  and  motives  of  it  in  the 
two  judges;  take  away  the  respect  of  private  revenge,  and  the  action  in  the 
ill  judge  had  been  as  laudable  as  the  action  of  the  other.  The  substance  of 
an  act,  and  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  are  separable  and  distinguishable;  and 
God  may  concur  with  the  substance  of  an  act  without  concurring  with  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  act.  As  the  good  judge,  that  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of 
conscience,  concarred  with  the  evil  judge  who  condemned  the  prisoner  out 
of  private  revenge,  not  in  the  principle  and  motive  of  condemnation,  but 
in  the  material  part  of  condemnation,  so  God  assists  in  that  action  ot  a 
man  wherein  sin  is  placed,  but  not  in  that  which  is  the  formal  reason 
of  sm,  which  is  a  privation  of  some  perfection  the  action  ought  morally  to 
have. 

(8.)  It  will  appear  further  in  this,  that  hence  it  foUows  that  the  action 
and  the  viciousness  of  the  action  may  have  two  distinct  causes.  That  may 
be  a  cause  of  the  one  that  is  not  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  hath  no  hand 
in  the  producing  of  it.  God  concurs  to  the  act  of  the  mind  as  it  counsels^ 
and  to  the  external  action  upon  that  counsel,  as  he  preserves  the  faculty, 
and  gives  strength  to  the  mind  to  consult,  and  the  other  parts  to  execute ; 
yet  he  is  not  in  the  least  tainted  with  the  viciousness  of  the  action.  Though 
the  action  be  from  God  as  a  concurrent  cause,  yet  the  ill  quality  of  the 
action  is  solely  from  the  oreatare  with  whom  God  concurs.  The  sun  and  the 
earth  concur  to  the  production  of  all  the  plants  that  are  formed  in  the  womb 
of  the  one  and  midwived  by  the  other.  The  sun  distributes  heat,  and  the 
earth  communicates  sap ;  it  is  the  same  heat  dispersed  by  the  one,  and  the  same 
juice  bestowed  by  the  other.  It  hath  not  a  sweet  juice  for  one  and  a  sour 
juice  for  another.  This  general  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth  is  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  that  one  plant  is  poisonous  and  another  wholesome,  but  the  sap 
of  the  earth  is  turned  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  each  plant.  If  there 
were  not  such  an  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth,  no  plant  could  exert  that 
poison  which  is  in  its  nature ;  but  yet  the  sun  and  earth  are  not  the  caoae 
of  that  poison  which  is  in  the  nature  of  the  plant.  If  God  did  not  concur 
to  the  motions  of  men,  there  could  be  no  sinful  action,  because  there  could 
be  no  action  at  all ;  yet  this  concurrence  is  not  the  cause  of  that  venom  that 
is  in  the  action,  which  ariseth  from  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  creature,  no 
more  than  the  sun  and  earth  are  the  cause  of  the  poison  of  the  plant,  which 
is  purely  the  efiect  of  its  own  nature  upon  that  general  inflax  of  the  sun  and 
earth.  The  influence  of  God  pierceth  through  all  subjects,  but  the  action  of 
man  done  by  that  influence  is  vitiated  according  to  the  nature  of  its  own 
corruption.  As  the  sun  equally  shines  through  all  the  quartels  in  the  win- 
dow ;  if  the  glass  be  bright  and  dear,  there  is  a  pure  splendour ;  if  it  be  red 
or  green,  the  splendour  is  from  the  sun,  but  the  discolouring  of  that  light 
upon  the  wall  is  from  the  quality  of  the  glass.*  But  to  be  yet  plainer,  tiie 
soul  is  the  image  of  God,  and  by  the  acts  of  the  soul  we  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  acts  of  God ;  the  soul  gives  motion  to  the  body  and  every 
member  of  it,  and  no  member  could  move  without  a  concurrent  virtue  of  the 
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soul.  If  a  member  be  paraljtio  or  gouty,  whaisoeyer  motion  that  gontj 
member  hath  is  derived  to  it  from  the  Bonl ;  bat  the  goatiness  of  the  mem- 
ber was  not  the  act  of  the  soul,  bat  the  froit  of  ill  hnmoorB  in  the  body ;  the 
lameness  of  the  member  and  the  motion  of  the  member  have  two  distinct 
causes ;  the  motion  is  from  one  cause,  and  the  ill  motion  from  another.  As 
the  member  could  not  move  irregularly  without  some  ill  humour  or  cause  of 
that  distemper,  so  it  could  not  move  at  all  without  the  activity  of  the  soul. 
So  though  God  concur  to  the  act  of  understanding,  willing,  and  execution, 
why  can  he  not  be  as  free  from  the  irregularity  in  all  those  as  the  soul  is 
free  from  the  irregularity  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  while  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  motion  itself?  There  are  two  illustrations  generally  used  in  this  case 
that  are  not  unfit :  the  motion  of  the  pen  in  writing  is  from  the  hand  that 
holds  it,  but  the  blurs  by  the  pen  are  from  some  fault  in  the  pen  itself;  and 
the  music  of  the  instrument  is  from  the  hand  that  touches  it,  but  the  jar- 
ring from  the  faultiness  of  the  strings;  both  are  the  causes  of  the  motion  of 
the  pen  and  strings,  but  not  the  blurs  or  jarrings. 

(4.)  It  is  very  congruous  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  move  his  creatures 
according  to  their  particular  natures ;  but  this  motion  makes  him  not  the 
cause  of  sin.  Had  our  innocent  nature  continued,  God  had  moved  us 
according  to  that  innocent  nature ;  but  when  the  state  was  changed  for  a 
corrupt  one,  God  must  either  forbear  all  concourse,  and  so  annihilate  the 
world,  or  move  us  according  to  that  nature  he  finds  in  us.  If  he  had  over- 
thrown the  world  upon  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  created  another  upon  the 
same  terms,  sin  might  have  as  soon  defaced  his  second  work,  as  it  did  the 
first ;  and  then  it  would  follow,  that  God  would  have  been  sdway  building 
and  demolishing.  It  was  not  fit  for  Gbd  to  cease  firom  acting  as  a  wise 
governor  of  his  creature,  because  man  did  cease  from  his  loyalty  as  a  subject. 
Is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom  as  a  governor,  to  concur  with  his 
creature  according  to  his  nature,  than  to  deny  his  concurrence  upon  every 
evil  determination  of  the  creature  !  God  concurred  with  Adam's  mutable 
nature  in  his  first  act  of  sin ;  he  concurred  to  the  act,  and  left  him  to  his 
mutability.  If  Adam  had  put  out  his  hand  to  eat  of  any  other  unforbidden 
fruit,*  God  would  have  supported  his  natural  fiEUSulty  then,  and  concurred 
with  him  in  his  motion. 

When  Adam  would  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the  forbidden  fruit,  God  con- 
curred to  that;  natural  action,  but  left  him  to  the  choice  of  the  object,  and 
to  the  use  of  his  mutable  nature ;  and  when  man  became  apostate,  God 
concurs  with  him  according  to  that  condition  wherein  he  found  him,  and 
cannot  move  him  otherwise,  unless  he  should  alter  that  nature  man  had 
contracted.  God  moving  the  creature  as  he  found  him,  is  no  cause  of  the 
ill  motion  of  the  creature  ;  as  when  a  wheel  is  broken  the  space  of  a  foot, 
it  cannot  but  move  ill  in  that  part  till  it  be  mended.  He  that  moves  it,  uses 
the  same  motion  (as  it  is  his  act)  which  he  would  have  done  had  the  wheel 
been  sound ;  the  motion  is  good  in  the  mover,  but  bad  in  the  subject.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  him  that  moves  it,  but  the  fsiult  of  that  wheel  that  is 
moved,  whose  breaches  came  by  some  other  cause.  A  man  doth  not  use  to 
lay  aside  his  watch  for  some  irregularity,  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  motion, 
but  winds  it  up.  Why  should  God  cease  from  concurring  with  his  creature 
in  its  vital  operations  and  other  actions  of  his  will,  because  there  was  a  flaw 
contracted  in  that  nature,  that  came  right  and  true  out  of  his  hand  ?  And 
as  he  that  winds  up  his  disordered  watch,  is  in  the  same  manner  the  cause 
of  its  motion  then,  as  he  was  when  it  was  regular,  yet  by  that  act  of  his, 
he  is  not  the  cause  of  the  false  motion  of  it,  but  that  is  from  the  deficiency 
of  some  part  of  the  watch  itself.    So  though  God  concurs  to  that  action  of 
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the  ereatare,  whereby  the  wiekedneat  of  the  heart  is  drawn  out ;  yet  is  mot 
Ood  therefore  as  unholy  as  the  heart. 

(6.)  God  hath  one  end  in  his  concaflrenee,  and  man  another  in  his  aetioa. 
So  that  there  is  a  righteons,  and  often  a  graeiona  end  in  God,  when  there  ia 
a  base  and  unworthy  end  in  man.  God  oonours  to  the  substance  of  the 
act ;  man  prodnoeth  the  eircnmstance  of  the  act,  whereby  it  is  evil.  God 
orders  both  the  action  wherein  he  concurs,  and  the  sinfulness  over  which  he 
presides,  as  a  governor,  to  his  own  ends.  In  Joseph's  case,  man  was  sinful, 
and  God  merciful ;  his  brethren  acted  envy,  and  God  designed  mercy,  Gen. 
zlv.  4,  6.  They  would  be  rid  of  him  as  an  eyesore,  and  God  concurred  with 
their  action  to  make  him  their  preserver :  Gen.  1.  20,  '  Ye  thought  evil 
against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good.'  God  concurred  to  Judaa  his 
action  of  betraying  our  Saviour ;  he  supported  his  nature  while  he  con- 
tracted with  the  priests,  and  supported  his  members  while  he  was  their 
guide  to  apprehend  him  ;  God's  end  was  the  manifestation  of  his  choicest 
love  to  man,  and  Judas  his  end  was  the  gratification  of  his  own  eovetousness. 
The  Assyrian  did  a  divine  work  against  Jerusalem,  but  not  with  a  divine 
end,  Isa.  z.  6-7.  He  had  a  mind  to  enlarge  his  empire,  enrich  his  coffers 
with  the  spoil,  and  gain  the  title  of  a  conqueroiw;  he  is  desirous  to  invade 
his  neighbours,  and  God  employs  him  to  punish  bis  rebeb  ;  but  *  he  means 
not  so,  nor  doth  his  heart  think  so.'  He  intended  not  as  God  intended* 
The  axe  doth  not  think  what  the  carpenter  intends  to  do  with  it.  But  God 
used  the  rapine  of  an  ambitious  nature  as  an  instrument  of  his  justice.  As 
the  exposing  malefactors  to  wild  beasts  was  an  ancient  punishment,  whereby 
■  the  magistrate  intended  the  execution  of  justice,  and  to  that  purpose  used 
the  natural  fierceness  of  the  beasts  to  an  end  difierent  from  what  those 
ravaging  creatures  aimed  at,  God  concurred  with  Satan  in  spoiling  Job  of 
his  goods,  and  scarifying  his  body ;  God  gave  Satan  license  to  do  it,  and 
Job  acknowieges  it  to  be  God's  act.  Job.  i.  12,  21.  But  their  ends  were 
different ;  God  concurred  with  Satan  for  the  clearing  the  integrity  of  his  ser- 
vant, when  Satan  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  provoking  him  to  curse  his 
Creator.  The  physician  applies  leeches  to  suck  the  superfluous  blood,  but 
the  leeches  suck  to  glut  themselves,  without  any  regard  to  the  intention  of 
the  physician,  and  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  In  the  same  act  where  men 
intend  to  hurt,  God  intends  to  correct ;  so  that  his  concurrence  is  in  a  holy 
manner,  while  men  commit  unrighteous  actions.  A  judge  commands  the 
executioner  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death  which  he  hath  justly  pronounced 
against  a  malefactor,  and  admonisheth  him  to  do  it  out  of  love  to  justice ; 
the  executioner  hath  the  authority  of  the  judge  for  his  commission,  and  the 
protection  of  the  judge  for  his  security.  The  judge  stands  by  to  counte* 
nance  and  secure  him  in  the  doing  of  it ;  but  if  the  executioner  hath  not 
the  same  intention  as  the  judge,  viz.,  a  love  to  justice  in  the  performaaoe 
of  his  office,  but  a  private  hatred  to  the  offender,  the  judge,  though  he  c<»n» 
manded  the  fact  of  the  executioner,  yet  did  not  command  this  error  of  his  in  it ; 
and  though  he  protects  him  in  the  fact,  yet  he  owns  not  his  corrupt  disposi* 
tion  in  him  in  the  doing  of  what  was  enjoined  him,  as  any  act  of  his  own* 

To  conclude  this.  Since  the  creature  cannot  act  without  God,  cannot  lift 
up  a  hand,  or  move  his  tongue,  without  God's  preserving  and  upholding 
the  faculty  and  preserving  the  powor  of  action,  and  preserving  every  member 
of  the  body  in  its  actual  motion,  and  in  every  eiroumatanoe  of  its  motion, 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  God  to  have  such  a  way  of  eoncuxxenee  as 
doth  not  intrench  upon  his  holiness.  We  must  not  equal .  the  creature  to 
God,  by  denying  its  dependenoe  on  him ;  nor  must  we  imagine  sneh  a 
concurrence  to  the  foktess  of  an  act,  as  stains  the  divine  parity,  whidi  is»  X 
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fliink,  floffieiently  ealved  by  diBtingniihing  the  matter  of  the  act,  from  the 
aril  adhering  to  it.  For  ainoe  all  evil  is  foosded  in  some  good ;  the  eyil 
k  diatingnishable  from  the  good,  and  the  defonnity  of  the  action  from  the 
action  itself,  whieh  as  it  is  a  created  act,  hath  a  dependence  on  the  will  and 
inflnence  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  a  sinful  act,  is  the  product  of  the  will  of  the 
ereatnre. 

Frof.  6.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blembhed  by  proposing  objects  to  a 
man  which  he  makes  use  of  to  sin.  There  is  no  object  proposed  to  man, 
bat  is  directed  by  the  providence  of  God,  which  influenceth  all  motions  in 
the  world  ;  and  there  is  no  object  proposed  to  man,  but  his  active  nature 
may,  according  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  disposition,  make  a  good 
or  an  ill  use  of.  That  two  men,  one  of  a  charitable,  the  other  of  a  hard- 
hearted disposition,  meet  with  an  indigent  and  necessitous  object,  is  from 
the  providence  of  God ;  yet  this  indigent  person  is  relieved  by  the  one,  and 
neglected  by  the  other.  There  could  be  no  action  in  the  world,  but  about 
some  object ;  there  could  be  no  object  offered  to  us  but  by  divine  provi- 
dence ;  the  active  nature  of  man  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were  not  objects 
about  which  it  might  be  exercised.  Nothing  could  present  itself  to  man  as 
an  object,  either  to  excite  his  grace,  or  awayken  his  corruption,  but  by  the 
conduct  of  the  governor  of  the  world.  That  David  should  walk  upon  the 
battlements  of  his  palace,  and  Bathsheba  be  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time, 
was  from  the  divine  providence  which  orders  all  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
2  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  and  so  some  understand  Jer.  vi.  21,  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  lay  stumbling-blocks  before  his  people,  and  the  fathers  and  sons 
together  shaO  fall  upon  them.*  Since  they  have  offered  sacrifices  without 
those  due  qualifications  in  their  hearts,  whidb  were  necessary  to  render  them 
acceptable  to  me,  I  will  lay  in  their  way  such  objects,  which  their  corruption 
will  use  ill,  to  their  further  sin  and  ruin  :  so  Ps.  cv.  26,  '  He  turned  their 
heart  to  hate  his  people ;'  that  is,  by  the  multiplying  his  people,  he  gave 
occasion  to  the  Egyptians  of  hating  them,  instead  of  caressing  them  as  they 
had  formerly  done. 

But  God*s  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  this ;  for, 

1.  This  proposing  or  presenting  of  objects  invades  not  the  liberty  of  any 
man.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  had  no  violent  inffuence  on  man  to  fmree  him  to  eat  of  it ;  his 
liberty  to  eat  of  it,  or  not,  was  reserved  entire  to  himself ;  no  such  charge 
can  be  brought  against  any  object  whatsoever.  If  a  man  meet  accidentally 
at  a  table  with  meat  that  is  grateful  to  his  palate,  but  hurtful  to  the  present 
temper  of  his  body,  doth  the  presenting  this  sort  of  food  to  him  strip  him 
of  his  liberty  to  decline  it,  as  well  as  to  feed  of  it  ?  Can  the  food  have  any 
internal  influenoe  upon  his  will,  and  lay  the  freedom  of  it  asleep,  whether  he 
will  or  no  ?  Is  there  any  charm  in  that  more  than  in  other  sorts  of  diet  ? 
No  ;  but  it  is  the  habit  of  love  which  he  hath  to  that  particular  dish,  the 
euriosity  of  his  fancy,  and  the  strength  of  his  own  appetite,  whereby  he  is 
brought  into  a  kind  of  slavery  to  that  particular  meat,  and  not  anything  in 
the  food  itself.  When  the  word  is  proposed  to  two  persons,  it  is  embraced 
by  the  one,  rejected  by  the  other ;  is  it  from  the  word  itself,  which  is  the 
object,  that  these  two  persons  perform  different  acts  ?  The  object  is  the 
aame  to  both,  but  the  manner  of  acting  about  the  object  is  not  the  same. 
Is  there  any  invasion  of  their  liberty  by  it  ?  Is  the  one  forced  by  the  word 
to  receive  it,  and  the  other  forced  by  the  word  to  r^ct  it  ?  Two  such  con- 
trary effects  cannot  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  cause  ;  outward  things 
have  only  an  objective  influence,  not  an  inward.  If  the  mere  proposal  of 
things  did  suspend  or  atrike  down  the  liberty  of  nan,  no  angels  in  heaven. 
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no  man  npon  earth,  no,  not  onr  Savionr  himself,  eonld  do  anything  fireely, 
bat  by  force.*  Objects  that  are  ill  nsed  are  of  God's  creation,  and  though 
they  have  allurements  in  them,  yet  they  have  no  compulsive  power  over  the 
will.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  ^e  knowledge  of  good  and  enl  was  pleasing 
to  the  sight ;  it  had  a  quality  to  allure,  there  had  not  else  needed  a  prohibi- 
tion to  bar  the  eating  of  it ;  but  it  could  not  have  so  much  power  to  allure 
as  the  divine  threatening  to  deter. 

2.  The  objects  are  good  in  themselves,  but  the  ill  use  of  them  is  from 
man's  corruption.     Bathsheba  was,   by  God's  providence,  presented  to 
David's  sight,  but  it  was  David's  disposition  moved  him  to  so  evil  an  act. 
What  if  God  knew  that  he  would  use  that  object  ill  ?  yet  he  knew  he  had 
given  him  a  power  to  refrain  from  any  ill  use  of  it.    The  objects  are  in- 
nocent, but  our  corruption  poisons  them.     The  same  object  hath  been  used 
by  one  to  holy  purposes  and  holy  improvements,  that  hath  been  used  by 
another  to  sinful  ends ;  when  a  charitable  object  is  presented  to  a  good  man 
and  a  cruel  man,  one  relieves  him,  the  other  reviles  him.     The  object  was 
rather  an  occasion  to  draw  out  the  charity  of  one,  as  well  as  the  other ;  but 
the  refusing  to  reach  out  a  helping  hand  was  not  from  the  person  in  calamity, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  refuser  to  whom  he  was  presented.     It  is  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  object  that  men  do  good  or  evil,  but  from  the  disposition 
of  the  person ;  what  is  good  in  itself  is  made  bad  by  our  corruption.    As  the 
same  meat  which  nourishes  and  strengthens  a  sound  constitution  cherisheth 
the  disease  of  another  that  eats  at  the  same  table,  not  from  any  unwholesome 
quality  in  the  food,  but  the  vicious  quality  of  Uie  humours  lodging  in  the 
stomach,  which  turns  the  diet  into  fuel  for  themselves,  which  in  its  own 
nature  was  apt  to  engender  a  wholesome  juice.     Some  are  perfected  by  the 
same  things  whereby  others  are  ruined.     Riches  are  used  by  some,  not  only 
for  their  own,  but  the  advantage  of  others  in  the  world ;  by  others  only  for 
themselves,  and  scarcely  so  much  as  their  necessities  require.     Is  ibis  the 
fault  of  the  wealth,  or  Uie  dispositions  of  the  persons  who  are  covetous  in* 
'stead  of  being  generous  ?    It  is  a  calumny  ^erefore  upon  God  to  charge 
him  with  the  sin  of  man  upon  this  account.     The  rain  that  drops  from  the 
clouds  upon  the  plants  is  sweet  in  itself,  but,  when  it  moistens  the  root  of 
any  venomous  plant,  it  is  turned  into  the  juice  of  the  plant,  and  becomes 
venomous  with  it.     The  miracles  that  our  Saviour  wrought  were  applauded 
by  some,  and  envied  by  the  Pharisees ;  the  sin  arose  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  miracles,  but  the  malice  of  their  spirits.     The  miracles  were  fitter  in 
their  own  nature  to  have  induced  them  to  an  adoration  of  our  Saviour,  than 
to  excite  so  vile  a  passion  against  one  that  had  so  many  marks  from  heaven 
to  dignify  him,  and  proclaim  him  worthy  of  their  respect.     The  person  of 
Christ  was  an  object  proposed  to  the  Jews  ;  some  worship  him,  others  con- 
demn and  crucify  him,  and,  according  to  their  several  vices  and  base  ends, 
they  use  this  object :  Judas,  to  content  his  covetousness  ;  the  Pharisees,  to 
glut  their  revenge ;  Pilate,  for  his  ambition,  to  preserve  hiznself  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  avoid  the  articles  the  people  might  charge  him  with  of  counte- 
nancing an  enemy  to  CsBsar.     God  at  that  time  put  into  their  minds  a 
rational  and  true  proposition,  which  they  apply  to  iU  purposes.f     Oaiaphas 
said,  that  *  it  was  expedient  for  one  man  to  die  for  the  people,'  which  '  he 
spake  not  of  himself,'  John  zi.  60,  51.     God  put  it  into  his  mind,  but  he 
might  have  applied  it  better  than  he  did,  and  considered,  though  the  maxim 
was  commendable,  whether  it  might  justly  be  applied  to  Christ,  or  whether 
there  was  such  a  necessity  that  he  must  die,  or  the  nation  be  destroyed  by 
the  Romans.    The  maxim  was  sound  and  holy,  decreed  by  God ;  but  what 
*  Amyrald.  do  libero  aibit.  p.  224.  f  AmynJd.  Irenic^  p.  887. 
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•n  ill  use  did  the  high  priest  make  of  it,  to  put  Christ  to  death  as  a  seditions 
person,  to  save  the  nation  firom  the  Roman  fory ! 

8.  Since  the  natural  coimption  of  men  will  use  sach  ohjects  ill,  may  not 
Ood,  without  tainting  himself,  present  such  ohjects  to  them  in  subserrieney 
to  his  gracious  decrees  ?    Whatsoever  God  should  present  to  men  in  that 
state,  they  would  make  an  ill  use  of ;  hath  not  God  then  the  sovereign 
prerogative  to  present  what  he  pleases,  and  suppress  others  ?  to  offer  that 
to  them  which  may  serve  his  holy  purpose,  and  hide  other  things  from  them 
which  are  not  so  conducing  to  his  gracious  ends,  which  would  be  as  much 
the  occasions  of  exciting  their  sin  as  the  others  which  he  doth  bring  forth  to 
their  view  7    The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  of  a  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious humour ;  they  expected  a  Messiah,  a  temporal  king,  and  would  readily 
have  embraced  any  occasion  to  have  been  up  in  arms  to  have  delivered  them- 
selves from  the  Roman  yoke ;  to  this  purpose  the  people  attempted  once  to 
make  him  king.     And  probably  the  expectation  they  had,  that  he  had  such 
a  design  to  head  them,  might  be  one  reason  of  their  Hosannas,  because  with- 
out some  such  conceit  it  was  not  probable  they  should  bo  soon  change  their 
note,  and  vote  him  to  the  cross  in  so  short  a  time,  after  they  had  applauded 
him  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  throne ;  but  their  being  defeated  of  strong 
expectations  usually  ended  in  a  more  ardent  fury.     This  turbulent  and 
seditious  humour  God  directs  in  another  channel,  suppresseth  all  occur- 
rences that  might  excite  them  to  a  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  which,  if 
he  had  given  way  to,  the  crucifying  Christ,  which  was  God's  design  to  bring 
about  at  that  time,  had  not  probably  been  effected,  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind  been  hindered,  or  stood  at  a  stay  for  a  time.     God  therefore  orders 
such  objects  and  occasions  that  might  direct  this  seditious  humour  to 'on- 
other  channel,  which  would  else  have  run  out  in  other  actions,  which  had 
not  been  conducing  to  the  great  design  he  had  then  in  the  world.     Is  it  not 
the  right  of  God,  and  without  any  blemish  to  his  holiness,  to  use  those  cor- 
ruptions which  he  finds  sown  in  the  nature  of  his  creature  by  the  hand  of 
Satan,  and  to  propose  such  objects  as  may  excite  the  exercise  of  them  for 
his  own  service  ?     Bure  God  hath  as  much  right  to  serve  himself  of  the 
creature  of  his  own  framing,  and  what  natures  soever  they  are  possessed 
with,  and  to  present  objects  to  that  purpose,  as  a  falconer  hath  to  offer  this 
or  that  bird  to  his  hawk,  to  exercise  his  courage  and  excite  his  ravenousness, 
without  being  termed  the  author  of  that  ravenousness  in  the  creature.    God 
planted  not  ^ose  corruptions  in  the  Jews,  but  finds  them  in  those  persons 
over  whom  he  hath  an  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  right  of  a  Creator,  and 
that  of  a  judge  for  their  sins,  and  by  the  right  of  that  sovereignty  may  offer 
8uch  objects  and  occasions,  which,  Uiough  innocent  in  themselves,  he  knows 
they  will  make  use  of  to  ill  purposes,  but  which  by  the  same  decree  that  he 
resolves  to  present  such  occasions  to  them,  he  also  resolves  to  make  use  of 
them  for  his  own  glory.     It  is  not  conceivable  by  us  what  way  that  death  of 
Christ,  which  was  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  divine  justice,  could  be 
brought  about,  without  ordering  the  evil  of  some  men's  hearts  by  special 
occasions  to  effect  his  purpose ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  Christ  can  be  guilty 
of  any  crime  that  deserved  death  by  the  Jewish  law ;  had  he  been  so  a 
eriminal,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Redeemer.*    A  perfect  innocence  was 
necessary  to  the  design  of  his  coming.    Had  God  himself  put  him  to  that 
death,  without  using  instruments  of  wickedness  in  it,  by  some  remarkable 
hand  firom  heaven,  die  innocence  of  his  nature  had  been  for  ever  eclipsed, 
and  the  voluntariness  of  his  sacrifice  had  been  obscured.    The  strangeness 
of  such  a  judgment  would  have  made  his  innocence  incredible ;  he  coidd  not 
*  This  I  have  spoken  of  before,  but  it  is  neoeaBary  now. 
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reasonably  have  been  proposed  as  an  object  of  fisdih.  What,  to  believe  in 
one  that  was  struck  dead  by  a  hand  from  heaven!  The  propiM^atioii  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  had  wanted  a  foandation ;  and  though  God  might 
have  raised  him  again,  the  certainty  of  his  death  had  been  as  questionable 
as  his  innocence  in  dying  had  he  not  been  raised.  But  God  orders  every^ 
thing  so  as  to  answer  his  own  most  wise  and  holy  ends,  and  maintain  hie 
truth,  and  the  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  the  minutest  eoneems  about  them, 
and  all  this  by  presenting  occasions  innocent  in  themselTes,  which  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Jews  took  hold  of,  and  whereby  Gk)d,  onknown  to  them, 
brought  about  his  own  decrees.  And  may  not  this  be  ooneeived  without  any 
taint  upon  God*s  holiness ;  for  when  there  are  seeds  of  all  sin  in  man's 
nature,  why  may  not  God  hinder  the  sprouting  op  of  this  or  that  kind  of 
seed,  and  leave  liberty  to  the  growth  of  the  other,  and  ^at  np  other  ways 
of  sinning,  and  restrain  men  from  them,  and  let  them  loose  to  that  tempta- 
tion which  he  intends  to  serve  himself  of,  hiding  from  them  those  objeote 
which  were  not  so  serviceable  to  his  purpose,  wherein  they  would  hikve 
sinned,  and  offer  others  which  he  knew  their  corruption  would  use  ill,  and 
were  serviceable  to  his  ends,  since  the  depravation  of  their  natures  wonld 
necessarily  hurry  them  to  evil  without  restraining  grace,  as  a  soale  will 
necessarily  rise  np,  when  the  weight  in  it,  which  kept  it  down,  is  taken  away? 

Prop.  7.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  withdrawing  his  grace 
from  a  sinful  creature,  whereby  he  falls  into  more  sin.  Thai  God  withdraws 
his'grace  from  men,  and  gives  them  up  sometimes  to  the  fury  of  their  lusts, 
is  as  clear  in  Scripture  as  anything :  Deut.  zxix.  4,  *  Tet  the  Lofd  hath  not 
given  you  a  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,'  &e.  Jodae 
waif  delivered  to  Satan  after  the  sop,  and  put  into  his  power  for  despising 
former  admonitions.  He  often  leaves  the  reins  to  the  devil,  that  he  may 
use  what  efficacy  he  can  in  those  that  have  offended  the  majesty  of  God ; 
he  withholds  further  influences  of  grace,  or  withdraws  what  before  he  had 
granted  them.  Thus  he  withheld  that  grace  from  the  sons  of  Eli,  that 
might  have  made  their  father's  pious  admonitions  effectual  to  them :  1  Sam. 
ii.  25,  '  They  hearkened  not  to  the  voice  of  their  father,  because  the  Lord 
would  slay  them.'  He  gave  grace  to  Eli  to  reprove  them,  and  withheld  that 
grace  from  them  which  might  have  enabled  them,  against  their  natural  eat* 
ruption  and  obstinacy,  to  receive  that  reproof. 

But  the  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemii^ed  by  this. 

1.  Because  the  act  of  God  in  this  is  only  negative.*  Thus  God  is  said  to 
harden  men,  not  by  positive  hardening,  or  working  anything  in  the  creature, 
but  by  not  working,  not  softening,  leaving  a  man  to  the  hardness  of  his  own 
heart,  whereby  it  is  unavoidable,  by  the  depravation  of  man's  nature,  and  the 
fury  of  his  passions,  but  that  he  should  be  further  hardened,  and  '  increase 
nnto  more  ungodliness,'  as  the  expression  is,  2  Tim.  ii.  16.  As  a  man  is 
said  to  give  another  his  life,  when  he  doth  not  take  it  away  when  it  lay  at 
his  mercy,  so  €k>d  is  said  to  harden  a  man  when  he  doth  not  mollify  Irira 
when  it  was  in  his  power,  and  inwardly  quicken  him  with  that  grace  whereby 
he  might  infallibly  avoid  any  fhr&er  provoking  of  him.  God  is  said  to 
harden  men,  when  he  removes  not  from  them  the  ineentivee  to  sin,  curbs 
not  those  principles  which  are  ready  to  comply  with  tiiose  incentives,  with^ 
draws  the  common  assistances  of  his  grace,  concurs  not  with  counsels  and 
admonitions  to  make  them  effectual,  flasheth  not  in  the  convincing  light 
which  he  darted  upon  them  before.  If  hardness  follows  upon  God's  with* 
holding  his  softening  grace,  it  is  not  from  any  positive  act  of  God,  but  from 
the  natural  hardness  of  man.  If  you  put  fira  near  to  wax  or  resin,  both 
*  Testftrd.  de  nator.  et  grat.,  Thea.  160, 161.    Amyr.  on  dlveii  texts^  p.  811. 
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will  meli ;  but  wben  the  fire  is  remoTed,  they  return  to  their  nataral  quality 
of  hardness  and  brittleness.  The  positiTO  act  of  the  fire  is  to  melt  and 
soften,  and  the  softness  of  the  rosin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that,  but  the  hard- 
ness is  firom  the  resin  itself  wherein  the  fire  hath  no  influence,  but  only  a 
negative  act  by  a  remoral  of  it ;  so  when  God  hardens  a  man,  he  only  leaves 
him  to  that  stony  heart  which  he  derived  from  Adam,  and  brought  with 
him  into  the  world.  All  men's  understandings  being  blinded,  and  their 
wills  perverted  in  Adam,  Gk)d*s  withdrawing  his  grace  is  but  a  leaving  them 
io  their  natural  pravity,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  further  sinning,  and  not 
Qod*s  removal  of  that  special  light  he  before  afforded  them,  or  restraint  he 
held  over  them.  As  when  God  withdraws  his  preserving  power  from  the 
creature,  he  is  not  the  efficient,  but  deficient,  cause  of  the  creature's  destruo- 
tion;  so  in  this  case,  God  only  ceaseth  to  bind  and  dam  up  that  sin  which 
else  would  break  out. 

2.  The  whole  positive  cause  of  this  hardness  is  from  man's  corruption. 
God  infuseth  not  any  sin  into  his  creatures,  but  forbears  to  infuse  his  grace 
and  restrain  their  lusts,  which  upon  the  removal  of  his  grace  work  impe- 
tuously.    God  only  gives  them  up  to  that  which  he  knows  will  work  strongly 
in  their  hearts.     And  therefore  the  apostle  wipes  off  from  God  any  positive 
act  in  that  undeanness   the   heathens  were   given  up  to  (Rom.  i.  24, 
*  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to  undeanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their 
own  hearts ;'  and  verse  26,  God  gave  them  up  to  '  vile  affections,'  but  they 
were  their  own  affections,  none  of  God*s  inspiring),  but  adding,  through  the 
huis  of  their  oum,  hearts.     God*s  giving  them  up  was  the  logical  cause,  or  ^ 
cause  by  way  of  argument;  their  own  lusts  were  the  true  and  natural  cause; 
their  own  they  were  before  they  were  given  up  to  them,  and  belonging  to 
none  as  the  author,  but  themselves  after  they  were  given  up  to  them.     The 
lost  in  the  heart,  uid  the  temptation  without,  easily  close  and  mix  interests 
with  one  another ;  as  the  fire  in  a  coal  pit  will  with  the  fuel,  if  the  streams 
derived  into  it  for  the  quenching  it  be  dammed  up  ;  the  natural  passions  will 
ran  to  a  temptation,  as  the  waters  of  a  river  tumble  towards  the  sea.    When 
a  man  that  hath  bridled  in  a  high-mettled  horse  firom  running  out,  gives  him 
the  rsons,  or  a  huntsman  takes  off  the  string  that  held  the  dog,  and  lets 
him  run  after  the  hare,  are  they  the  immediate  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  one 
or  the  other  ?    No ;  but  the  mettle  and  strength  of  the  horse,  and  the 
nalaral  inclination  of  the  hound,  both  which  are  left  to  their  own  motions 
to  pursue  their  own  natural  instincts.     Man  doth  as  naturally  tend  to  sin 
ms  a  stone  to  the  centre,  or  as  a  weighty  thing  inclines  to  a  motion  to  the 
earth;  it  is  firom  the  propension  of  man's  nature  that  he  '  drinks  up  iniquity 
like  water ;'  and  God  doth  no  more  when  he  leaves  a  man  to  sin,  by  taking 
nway  the  hedge  which  stopped  him,  but  leave  him  to  his  natural  inclination. 
An  a  man  that  breaks  up  a  dam  he  hath  placed,  leaves  the  stream  to  run  in 
their  natural  channel,  or  one  that  takes  away  a  prop  from  a  stone  to  let  it 
fiUl,  leaves  it  only  to  that  nature  which  inclines  it  to  a  descent,  both  have 
their  motion  from  their  own  nature,  and  man  his  sin  firom  his  own  corrup- 
tion.*    The  withdrawing  the  sunbeams  is  not  the  cause  of  darkness,  but  the 
ehadiness  of  the  earth  ;  nor  is  the  departure  of  the  sun  the  cause  of  winter, 
but  the  coldness  of  the  air  and  earth,  which  was  tempered  and  beaten  back 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  vigour  of  the  sun,  upon  whose  departure 
they  return  to  their  natural  state.     The  sun  only  leaves  the  earth  and  air 
as  it  found  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
If  God  do  not  give  a  man  grace  to  melt  him,  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  com- 
municate to  him  that  nature  which  hardens  him,  which  man  hath  from  him- 

*  Amyrald  de  Predest ,  p.  107. 
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self.  As  God  was  not  the  taxne  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  which  was  the 
root  of  ail  other,  so  ^»  is  nOt  the  cause  of  the  following  sins,  which  as 
branches  spring  from  that  root ;  man's  free  will  was  the  eanse  of  the  first 
sin,  and  the  cormption  of  his  natore  bj  it  the  cause  of  all  sacceeding  sins. 
God  doth  not  immediately  harden  any  man,  bat  doth  propose  those  things 
from  whence  the  natural  vice  of  man  takes  an  occasion  to  strengthen  and 
nourish  itself.  Hence  God  is  said  to  *  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,'  Exod.  vii.  13, 
by  concurring  with  the  magicians  in  turning  their  rods  into  serpents,  which 
stiffened  his  heart  against  Moses,  conceiving  him  by  reason  of  that  to  have 
no  more  power  than  other  men,  and  was  an  occasion  of  his  further  hardening; 
and  Pharaoh  is  said  to  harden  himself,  Exod.  viii.  82 ;  that  is,  in  regard  of 
his  own  natural  passion. 

8.  God  is  holy  and  righteous,  because  he  doth  not  withdraw  finom  man 
till  man  deserts  him.  To  say  that  God  withdrew  that  grace  firom  Adam, 
which  he  had  afforded  him  in  creation,  or  anything  that  was  due  to  him, 
till  he  had  abused  the  gifts  of  God,  and  turned  them  to  an  end  contrary  to 
that  of  creation,  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  divine  holiness.  God  was 
first  deserted  by  man  before  man  was  deserted  by  God,  and  man  doth  first 
contemn  and  abuse  the  common  grace  of  God,  and  those  relics  of  natural 
light  that '  enlighten  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world,  John  i.  9,  before 
God  leaves  him  to  the  hurry  of  his  own  passions.  Ephraim  was  first 
'joined  to  idols,'  before  God  pronounced  the  fiital  sentence,  'Let  him 
alon^,'  Hosea  iv.  17.  And  the  heathens  first  'changed  the  glory  of  the 
iDcormptible  God,'  Bom.  i.  28,  24,  before  God  withdrew  his  common  grace 
from  the  corrupted  creature,  and  they  first '  serve  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,'  before  the  Creator  gave  them  up  to  the  slavish  chains  of  their 
vile  affections,  ver,  25,  26.  Israel  first  cast  off  God  before  God  cast  off 
them,  but  then  '  he  gave  them  up  to  their  own  heart's  lusts,  and  they  walked 
in'^their  own  counsels,'  Ps.  Ixxxi.  11,  12.  Since  sin  entered  into  ti^e  world 
by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  blood  of  all  his  posterity  was  tainted,  man 
cannot  do  anything  that  is  formally  good ;  not  for  want  of  faculties,  but  for 
the  want  of  a  righteous  habit  in  those  faculties,  especially  in  the  will ;  yet 
God  discovers  himself  to  man  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  he  hath  left  in 
him  footsteps  of  natural  reason,  he  doth  attend  him  with  common  motions 
of  his  Spirit,  corrects  him  for  his  faults  with  gentle  chastisements.  He  is 
near  unto  all  in  some  kind  of  instructions ;  he  puts  many  times  providential 
bars  in  their  way  of  sinning,  but  when  they  wUI  rush  into  it '  as  the  horse 
into  the  battle,'  when  they  will  rebel  against  the  light,  God  doth  often  leave 
them  to  their  own  course,  sentence  '  him  that  is  filthy  to  be  filthy  still,' 
Bev.  xxii.  11,  which  is  a  righteous  act  of  God,  as  he  is  rector  and  governor 
of  the  world.  Man's  not  receiving,  or  not  improving  what  Gk>d  gives,  is  the 
cause  of  God's  not  giving  further,  or  taking  away  his  own,  which  before  he 
had  bestowed.  This  is  so  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God,  that  it  is  rather  a  commendable  act  of  his  holiness 
and  righteousness,  as  the  rector  of  the  world,  not  to  let  those  gifts  continue 
in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  abuses  them  contraiy  to  his  glozy.  "Who  will 
blame  a  father,  that  after  all  the  good  counsels  he  hath  given  his  son  to 
reclaim  him,  all  the  corrections  he  hath  inflicted  on  him  for  his  irregular 
practice,  leaves  him  to  his  own  courses,  and  withdraws  those  assistances 
which  he  scoffed  at  and  turned  the  deaf  ear  unto  ?  Or  who  will  blame  the 
physician  for  deserting  the  patient  who  rejects  his  counsel,  will  not  follow 
his  (prescriptions,  but  dasheth  his  physic  against  the  wall  ?  No  man  will 
blame  him,  no  man  will  say  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  patient's  death;  but 
the  true  cause  is  the  fury  of  the  distemper,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  diseased 
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penon,  to  which  the  physician  left  him.  And  who  can  jostlj  hlame  God  in 
thiB  case,  who  yet  never  denied  supplies  of  grace  to  any  that  sinoeiely 
sOQght  it  at  his  hands  ?  and  what  man  is  there  that  hes  nnder  a  hardness, 
bat  first  was  guilty  of  very  provoking  sins  ?  What  nnhoiiness  is  it  to 
deprive  men  of  those  assistances  because  of  their  sin,  and  afterwards  to 
direct  those  counsels  and  practices  of  ^eirs  which  he  hath  justly  given  them 
up  onto,  to  serve  the  ends  of  his  own  glory  in  his  own  methods  ? 

4.  Which  will  appear  farther  by  considering,  that  Q-od  is  not  obliged  to 
continue  his  grace  to  them.  It  was  at  his  liberty  whether  he  would  give 
any  renewing  grace  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  or  to  any  of  his  posterity ;  he 
was  at  his  own  liberty  to  withhold  it  or  communicate  it ;  but  if  be  were 
under  any  obligation  then,  surely  he  must  be  under  less  now,  since  the 
multiplication  of  sin  by  his  creatures  ;  but  if  the  obligation  were  none  just 
after  the  fall,  there  is  no  pretence  now  to  &sten  any  such  obligation  on  God. 
That  God  had  no  obligation  at  first  hath  been  spoken  to  before ;  he  is  less 
obliged  to  continue  his  grace  after  a  repeated  refusal,  and  a  peremptory 
abuse,  than  he  was  bound  to  proffer  it  after  the  first  apostasy.  God  cannot 
be  charged  with  unholiness  in  withdrawing  his  grace  after  we  have  received 
it,  unless  we  can  make  it  appear  that  his  grace  was  a  thing  doe  to  us,  as 
we  are  his  creatures,  and  as  he  is  the  governor  of  the  world.  What  prince 
looks  upon  himself  as  obliged  to  reside  in  any  particular  place  of  his  .king- 
dom ?  But  suppose  he  be  bound  to  inhabit  in  one  particular  city,  yet  aft^ 
the  city  rebels  against  him,  is  he  bound  to  continue  his  court  there,  spend 
his  revenue  among  rebels,  endanger  his  own  honour  and  security,  enlarge 
their  charter,  or  maintain  their  ancient  privileges  ?  Is  it  not  most  just  and 
righteous  for  him  to  withdraw  himself,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  tumul- 
tnousness  and  sedition,  whereby  they  should  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own 
doings  ?  If  there  be  an  obligation  [on]  God  as  a  governor,  it  would  rather 
lie  on  the  side  of  justice,  to  leave  man  to  the  power  of  the  devil,  whom  he 
courted,  and  the  prevalency  of  those  lusts  he  hath  so  often  caressed,  and 
wrap  up  in  a  cloud  all  his  common  illuminations,  and  leave  him  destitute  of 
all  common  workings  of  his  Spirit. 

Prop^  8.  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  his  commanding  those  things 
sometimes  which  seem  to  be  against  nature,  or  thwart  some  other  of  his 
precepts.  As  when  God  commanded  Abraham  with  his  own  hand  to  sacrifice 
his  son.  Gen.  xxii.  2,  there  was  nothing  of  unrighteousness  in  it.  God  hath 
a  sovereign  dominion  over  the  lives  and  beings  of  his  creatures,  whereby  as 
he  creates  one  day  he  might  annihilate  the  next ;  and  by  Uie  same  right 
that  he  might  demand  the  life  of  Isaac,  as  being  his  creature,  he  might 
demand  the  obedience  of  Abraham,  in  a  ready  return  of  that  to  him  which 
he  had  so  long  enjoyed  by  his  grant.  It  is  true,  killing  is  unjast  when  it 
is  done  without  cause,  and  by  private  authority  ;  but  the  authority  of  God 
surmounts  all  private  and  public  authority  whatsoever.  Our  lives  are  due 
to  him  when  he  calls  for  them,  and  they  are  more  than  once  forfeit  to  him 
by  reason  of  transgression.  But  howsoever  the  case  is,  God  commanded 
him  to  do  it  for  the  trial  of  his  grace,  but  sufSsred  him  not  to  do  it  ia  favour 
to  his  ready  obedience ;  but  had  Isaac  been  actually  slain  and  offered,  how 
had  it  been  unrighteous  in  God,  who  enacts  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
his  creature,  but  never  intended  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his 
sovereignty  ?  Another  case  is  that  of  the  Israelites  borrowing  jewels  of  the 
Egyptians  by  the  order  of  God,  Exod.  zi.  2,  8,  xii.  86.  Is  not  God  Lord 
of  men's  goods,  as  well  as  their  lives  ?  What  have  any  they  have  not 
received,  and  that  not  as  proprietors  independent  on  God,  but  his  stewards  ? 
and  may  not  he  demand  a  portion  of  his  steward  to  bestow  upon  his  fsvourite  ? 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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He  that  liad  power  to  dispose  of  the  Egyptians'  goods,  had  power  to  order  ih« 
Israelites  to  ask  them.  Besides,  God  acted  the  part  of  a  jast  jadge  in 
ordering  them  their  wages  for  their  serriee  in  this  method,  and  making  their 
taskmasters  give  them  some  recompence  for  their  nnjnst  oppression  so  many 
years ;  it  was  a  command  from  God  therefore,  rather  for  the  preservation  of 
jnstice  (the  hasis  of  all  those  laws  which  link  hnman  society),  than  any 
infringement  of  it.  It  was  a  material  recompence  in  part,  though  not  a 
formal  one  in  the  intention  of  the  Egyptians  ;  it  was  hut  in  part  a  recom- 
pence ;  it  most  needs  come  short  of  the  damage  the  poor  captives  had  sob- 
tained  hy  the  tyranny  of  their  masters,  who  had  enslaved  them  contrary  to 
the  rnles  of  hospitality,  and  conld  not  make  amends  for  the  lives  of  the  poor 
infants  of  Israel,  whom  they  drowned  in  the  river.  He  that  might  for  the 
nnjnst  oppression  of  his  people  have  taken  away  all  their  lives,  destroyed 
the  whole  nation,  and  pnt  the  Israelites  into  the  possession  of  their  lands, 
conld  without  any  nnrighteonsness  dispose  of  part  of  their  goods ;  and  it 
was  rather  an  act  of  clemency  to  leave  them  some  part,  who  had  donhly 
forfeited  all.  Again,  the  Egyptians  were  as  ready  to  lend  hy  God's  influence, 
as  the  Israelites  were  to  ask  hy  God's  order;  aad  thongh  it  was  a  loan,  God, 
as  sovereign  of  the  world,  and  Lord  of  the  earth  and  the  frdness  thereof, 
alienated  the  property  hy  assuming  them  to  the  use  of  the  tahemaele,  to 
which  service  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  afterwards  dedicated.  God,  who 
is  lawgiver,  hath  power  to  dispense  with  his  own  law,  and  make  use  of  his 
own  goods,  and  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases.  It  is  no  unholiness  in  God 
to  dispose  of  that  which  he  hath  a  right  unto.  Indeed,  God  cannot  com- 
mand that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  intrinsecally  evil,  as  to  command  a 
rational  creature  not  to  love  him,  to  call  God  to  witness  to  a  lie ;  these  are 
intrinsecally  evil ;  hut  for  the  disposing  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  his 
creatures,  which  they  have  from  him  id  right,  and  not  in  absolute  propriety, 
is  not  evil  in  him,  because  there  is  no  repugnancy  in  his  own  nature  to  such 
acts,  nor  is  it  anything  inconsistent  with  the  natural  duty  of  a  creature,  and 
in  such  cases  he  may  use  what  instruments  he  please. 

lY.  The  point  was,  that  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  nature  of 
God.  We  have  shewed  the  nature  of  this  holiness  in  God,  what  it  is,  and 
we  have  demonstrated  it,  and  proved  that  God  is  holy,  and  must  needs  be 
so,  and  also  the  purity  of  his  nature  in  all  his  acts  about  sin.  Let  vs  now 
improve  it  by  way  of  use. 

h'  Use  1.  Is  holiness  a  transcendent  perfection  belonging  to  ihe  nature  of 
God  ?     The  first  use  shall  be  of  instruction  and  information. 

1.  How  great  and  how  frequent  is  the  contempt  of  this  eminent  perfection 
in  the  Deity  I  Since  the  fall,  this  attribute,  which  renders  Grod  most  amiable 
in  himself,  renders  him  most  hateful  to  his  apostate  creature.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  he  that  loves  iniquity  can  affect  that  which  is  irreconcilably  con- 
trary to  the  iniquity  he  loves.  Nothing  so  contraiy  to  the  sinfulness  of  man 
as  the  holiness  of  God,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  by  the  sinner  with  so 
much  detestation.  How  do  men  account  that,  which  is  the  most  glorious 
perfection  of  the  divinity,  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  of 
their  own  souls !  And  when  they  are  pressed  to  an  imitation  of  it,  and  a 
detestation  of  what  is  contrary  to  it,  have  the  same  sentiments  in  their  heart 
which  the  devil  had  in  his  language  to  Christ,  '  Why  art  thou  come  to 
torment  us  before  our  time  ?'  What  an  enmity  the  world  naturally  hath  to 
this  perfection,  I  think  is  visible  in  the  practice  of  the  heathen,  who  amox^ 
all  their  heroes  which  they  deified,  elevated  none  to  that  dignity  among  them 
for  this  or  that  moral  virtue  that  came  nearest  to  it,  but  for  their  valoiir»  or 
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some  nseftilncss  in  the  conoems  of  this  life,  ^senlapiiui  was  deified  for  his 
skill  in  the  cnre  of  diseases,  Bacohos  for  the  nse  of  the  grape,  Vulcan  for  his 
operations  by  fire,  Hercnles  for  his  destroying  of  tyrants  and  monsters,  but 
none  for  their  mere  Tirtne ;  as  if  anything  of  parity  were  unworthy  their 
consideration  in  the  frame  of  a  deity,  when  it  is  the  glory  of  all  other  per- 
fections ;  so  essential  it  is,  that  when  men  reject  the  imitation  of  this,  God 
regards  it  as  a  total  rejection  of  himself,  though  they  own  all  the  other 
attribates  of  his  nature  :  Ps.  Izxxi.  11,  *  Israel  would  none  of  me.'  Why? 
Because  '  they  walked  not  in.his  ways,'  yer.  18,  those  ways  wherein  the 
purity  of  the  divine  nature  was  most  conspicuous.  They  would  own  him  in 
his  power,  when  they  stood  in  need  of  a  deliveraifce ;  they  would  own  him 
in  his  mercy,  when  ihej  were  plunged  in  distress,  but  they  would  not  imitate 
him  in  his  holiness.  This  being  the  lustre  of  the  divine  nature,  the  con- 
tempt of  it  is  an  obscuring  all  his  other  perfections,  and  a  dashing  a  blot 
upon  his  whole  scutcheon.  To  own  all  the  rest,  and  deny  him  this,  is  to 
frame  him  as  an  unbeautiful  monster,  a  deformed  power.  Indeed,  all  sin  is 
against  this  attribute,  all  sin  aims  in  general  at  the  being  of  God,  but  in 
particular  at  the  holiness  of  his  being.  All  sin  is  a  violence  to  this  per- 
fection. There  is  not  an  iniquity  in  the  world,  but  directs  its  venomous 
sting  against  the  divine  purity.  Some  sins  are  directed  against  his  omni- 
science, as  secret  wickedness ;  some  against  his  providence,  as  distrust ; 
some  against  his  mercy,  as  unbelief ;  some  against  his  wisdom,  as  neglect- 
ing the  means  instituted  by  him,  censuring  his  ways  and  actings ;  some 
against  his  power,  as  trusting  in  means  more  than  in  God,  and  the  immo- 
derate fear  of  men  more  than  of  God ;  some  against  his  truth,  as  distrusting 
his  promise,  or  not  fearing  his  threatening ;  but  all  agree  together  in  their 
enmity  against  this,  which  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Deity.  Every  one  of 
them  is  a  receding  from  the  divine  image,  and  the  blackness  of  every  one  is 
the  deeper,  by  how  much  the  distance  of  it  from  the  holiness  of  God  is 
the  greater.  This  contrariety  to  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
absolute  atheism  (if  there  be  any  such)  in  the  world.  What  was  the  reason 
'  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,'  but  because  the  fool  is 
'  corrupt,  and  hath  done  abominable  works,'  Ps.  xiv.  1.  If  they  believe  the 
being  of  [a  God,  their  own  reason  will  enforce  them  to  imagine  him  holy ; 
therefore,  rather  than  fancy  a  holy  God,  they  would  fain  fancy  none  at  all. 

In  particular, 

(1.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  ii^'ured,  in  unworthy  representations  of  God, 
and  imaginations  of  him  in  our  own  minds.  The  heathen  fell  under  his 
guilt,  and  ascribed  to  their  idols  those  vices  which  their  own  sensuality  in- 
clined them  to,  unworthy  of  a  man,  much  more  unworthy  of  a  god,  that 
ihey  might  find  a  protection  of  their  crimes  in  the  practice  of  their  idols. 
But  is  this  only  the  notion  of  the  heathens  ?  May  there  not  be  many  among 
OS  whose  love  to  their  lusts,  and  desires  of  sinning  without  control,  move 
them  to  slander  God  in  their  thoughts  rather  than  reform  their  lives,  and 
are  ready  to  frame,  by  the  power  of  their  imaginative  faculty,  a  God  not 
only  winking,  but  smiling  at  their  impurities  ?  I  am  sure  God  charges  the 
impieties  of  men  upon  this  score,  in  that  psalm  (Ps.  L  21),  which  seems  to 
be  a  representation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  some  gather  from  verse  6. 
When  God  sums  up  all  together,  '  These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept 
silence ;  thou  thoughtest  tiiat  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself;'  not 
a  detester  but  approver  of  thy  crimes.  And  the  psalmist  seems  to  express 
CKkL's  loathing  of  sin  in  such  a  manner,  as  intimates  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
ideas  and  resemblances  men  make  of  him  in  their  minds  :  Ps.  v.  4,  '  For 
thou  art  not  a  God  that  hast  pleasure  in  wickedness.'    As  we  say  in  vindi- 
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cation  of  a  man,  he  ia  not  snch  a  man  as  yon  imagine  him  to  be ;  thoa  art 
not  sach  a  God)  as  the  world  commonly  imagines  thee  to  be,  a  God  taking 
pleasure  in  iniquity.  It  is  too  common  for  men  to  fancy  God  not  as  he  is, 
bat  as  they  would  have  him ;  strip  him  of  his  excellency  for  their  own 
security.  As  God  made  man  after  his  image,  man  would  dress  God  alter 
his  own  modes,  as  may  best  suit  the  content  of  his  lusts,  and  encourage  him 
in  a  course  of  sinning  ;  for  when  they  can  frame  such  a  notion  of  God,  a9 
if  he  were  a  countenancer  of  sin,  they  will  derive  from  thence  a  reputation 
to  their  crimes,  commit  wickedness  with  an  unbounded  licentiousness,  and 
crown  their  vices  with  the  name  of  virtues,  because  they  are  so  like  to  the 
sentiments  of  that  God  they  fancy.  From  hence,  as  the  psalmist  in  the 
psalm  before  mentioned,  ariseth  that  mass  of  vice  in  the  world  ;  such  oon<- 
ceptions  are  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  impiety,  I  question  not  but  the  firsi 
spring  is  some  wrong  notion  of  God  in  regard  of  his  holiness.  We  are  bb 
apt  to  imagine  God  as  we  would  have  him,  as  the  black  Ethiopians  were  to 
draw  the  image  of  their  gods  after  their  own  dark  hue,  and  paint  him  with 
their  own  colour.  As  a  philosopher  in  Theodoret  speidLS,  if  oxen  and  lions 
had  hands,  and  could  paint  as  men  do,  they  would  frame  the  images  of 
their  gods  according  to  tiieir  own  likeness  and  complexion.  Bnch  notions  of 
God  render  him  a  swinish  being,  and  worse  than  the  vilest  idols  adored  by 
the  Egyptians,  when  men  fancy  a  God  indulgent  to  their  appetites,  and  most 
sordid  lasts. 

(2.)  In  defacing  the  image  of  God  in  our  souls.  God  in  the  first  draught 
of  man  conformed  him  to  his  own  image,  or  made  him  an  image  of  himself, 
because  we  find  that  in  regeneration  this  image  is  renewed :  Eph.  iv.  24, 
'  The  new  man,  which  afler  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness.' He  did  not  take  angels  for  his  pattern  in  the  first  polishing  the  soul, 
but  himself.  In  defacing  this  image,  we  cast  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God, 
which  was  his  pattern  in  the  framing  of  us,  and  rather  choose  to  be  conformed 
to  Satan,  who  is  God's  grand  enemy,  to  have  God's  image  wiped  out  of  U8» 
and  the  devil's  pictured  in  us.  Therefore  natural  men  in  an  unregenerate 
state  may  justly  be  called  devils,  since  our  Saviour  called  the  worst  man 
Judas  so,  John  vi.  70,  and  Peter,  one  of  the  best.  Mat.  xvi.  28.  And  if 
this  title  be  given  by  an  infallible  judge  to  one  of  the  worst,  and  one  of  the 
best,  it  may  without  wrong  to  any  be  ascribed  to  all  men  that  waUow  in  their 
sin,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  Uiat  illustrious  image  God  did  imprint  upon 
them.  How  often  is  it  seen  that  men  control  the  light  of  their  own  nature, 
and  stain  the  clearest  beams  of  that  candle  of  the  Lord  in  their  own  spirita, 
that  fly  in  the  face  of  their  own  consciences,  and  say  to  them,  as  Ahab  to 
Micai^,  Thou  didst  never  prophesy  good  to  me ;  thou  didst  never  encourage 
me  in  those  things  that  are  pleasing  to  the  flesh ;  and  use  it  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  wicked  kiug  did  the  prophet,  *  imprison  it  in  unrighteousness,' 
Bom.  i.  18,  because  it  starts  up  in  them  sometimes  sentiments  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  which  it  represents  in  the  soul  of  man.  How  jolly  are  many 
men  when  the  exhalations  of  their  sensitive  part  rise  up  to  cloud  tibe  exaoteat 
principle  of  moral  nature  in  their  minds,  and  render  the  monstrous  principles 
of  the  law  of  corruption  more  lively  1  Whence  ariseth  the  wickednes  which 
hath  been  committed  with  an  open  face  in  the  world,  and  the  applause  that 
hath  been  often  given  to  the  worst  of  villanies  ?  Have  we  not  known  among 
ourselves,  men  to  glory  in  their  shame,  and  esteem  that  a  most  genteel 
accomplishment  oi  man  which  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  his  nature,  and 
which,  if  it  were  upon  God,  would  render  him  no  God,  but  an  impure  devil, 
so  that  to  be  a  gentleman  among  us  hath  been  the  same  as  to  be  an  incarnate 
devil ;  and  to  be  a  man  was  to  be  no  better^  but  worse  than  a  brute  2    Yile 
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wretches  I  Is  not  this  a  eontempt  of  diyine  holiness,  \o  kill  that  diTine  seed 
whieh  lies  languishing  in  the  midst  of  corrnpted  natnro  ?  to  cnt  up  any 
sproats  of  it  as  weeds  onworthj  to  grow  in  their  gardens,  and  cultivate  what 
is  the  seed  of  hell  ?  prefer  the  rotten  fruits  of  Sodom,  marked  with  a  divine 
ooise,  before  those  relics  of  the  fruits  of  Eden,  of  God's  own  planting  ? 

(8.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  in  charging  our  sin  upon  God.  No- 
thing is  more  natural  to  men  than  to  seek  excuses  for  their  sin,  and  transfer 
it  from  themselves  to  the  next  at  hand  ;  and  rather  than  fail,  shift  it  upon 
God  hinuielf ;  and  if  they  can  bring  God  into  a  society  with  them  in  sin, 
they  will  hug  themselves  in  a  security  that  God  cannot  punish  that  guilt, 
whereiu  he  is  a  partner.  Adam's  children  are  not  of  a  different  disposition 
from  Adam  himself,  who,  after  he  was  arraigned  and  brought  to  his  trial, 
boggles  not  at  flinging  his  dirt  in  the  face  of  God  his  creator,  and  accuseth 
him  as  if  he  had  given  him  the  woman,  not  to  be  his  help  but  his  ruin : 
Gen.  iii.  12,  '  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with 
me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.'  He  never  supplicates  for  pardon, 
nor  seeks  a  remedy,  but  reflects  his  crime  upon  God :  had  I  been  alone,  as  I 
was  first  created,  I  had  not  eaten,  but  the  woman  whom  I  received  as  a  special 
gift  from  thee,  hath  proved  my  tempter  and  my  bane.  When  man  could  not 
be  like  God  in  knowledge,  he  endeavoured  to  make  God  like  him  in  his  crime ; 
md  when  his  ambition  failed  of  equalising  himself  with  God,  he  did,  with  an 
insolence  too  common  to  corrupted  nature,  attempt,  by  the  imputation  of  his 
sin,  to  equal  the  divinity  with  himself.  Some  think  Cain  had  the  same 
sentiment  in  his  answer  to  God's  demand,  where  his  brother  was,  Gen.  iv.  9, 

*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?'  Art  not  thou  the  keeper  and  governor  of  the 
world  7  why  didst  not  thou  take  care  of  him,  and  hinder  my  killing  him,  and 
drawing  this  guilt  upon  myself,  and  terror  upon  my  conscience  ?  David 
was  not  behind,  when  after  the  murder  of  Uriah,  he  sweeps  the  dirt  from 
bis  own  door  to  God's :  2  Sam.  xi.  25,  <  The  sword  devoureth  one  as  well 
as  another,'  fathering  that  solely  upon  divine  providence,  which  was  his 
own  wicked  contrivance  ;  though  afterwards  he  is  more  ingenuous  in  clear- 
ing God,  and  charging  himself :  Ps.  li.  4,  '  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I 
sinned  ;'  and  he  clears  God  in  his  judgment  too.     It  is  too  common  for 

*  the  foolishness  of  man  to  pervert  his  way,'  and  then  *  his  heart  frets 
against  the  Lord,'  Prov.  xix.  8.  He  studies  mischief,  runs  in  a  way  of  sin, 
and  when  he  hath  conjured  up  troubles  to  himself  by  his  own  folly,  he 
exonseth  himself,  and  with  indignation  charges  God  as  the  author  both 
of  his  sin  and  misery,  and  sets  his  mouth  against  the  heavens.  It  is  a 
more  horrible  thing  to  accuse  God  as  a  principal  or  accessary  in  our  guilt, 
than  to  conceive  him  to  be  a  favourer  of  our  iniquity ;  yet  both  are  bad 
enough. 

(4.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  when  men  will  study  arguments  from 
ibe  holy  word  of  God  to  colour  and  shelter  their  crimes ;  when  men  will 
seek  for  a  shelter  for  their  lies,  in  that  of  the  midwives  to  preserve  the 
ehildren,  or  in  that  of  Rahab  to  save  the  spies ;  as  if  because  God  rewarded 
their  fidelity,  he  countenanced  their  sin.  How  often  is  Scripture  wrested 
to  be  a  plea  for  unbecoming  practices,  that  God  in  his  word  may  be  imagined 
%  patron  for  their  iniquity  ?  It  is  not  unknown  that  some  have  maintained 
their  quaffing  and  carousing  from  Eccles.  viii.  15,  *  That  a  man  hath  no 
better  thing  under  the  sun,  than  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  be  merry ;'  and 
their  gluttony  from  Mat.  xv.  11,  '  That  which  goes  into  the  belly  defiles  not 
ft  man.'  The  Jesuits'  morals  are  a  transcript  of  this.  How  often  hath  the 
passion  of  our  Saviour,  the  highest  expression  of  God's  holiness,  been  em- 
ployed to  stain  it,  and  encourage  the  most  debauched  practices  I    Grace 
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haih  been  tnmed  into  wantonness,  and  the  abundance  of  grace  been  used 
as  a  blast  to  increase  the  flames  of  sin ;  as  if  God  had  no  other  aim  in  that 
work  of  redemption,  but  to  discover  himself  more  indulgent  to  our  sensoal 
appetites,  and  by  his  severity  with  his  Son,  become  more  gracious  to  onr 
lusts.  This  is  to  feed  the  roots  of  hell  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  make 
grace  a  pander  for  the  abnse  of  it,  and  to  employ  the  expressions  of  his 
holiness  in  his  word  to  be  a  sword  against  the  essential  holiness  of  his  nature ; 
as  if  a  man  should  draw  an  apology  for  his  treason  out  of  that  law  that  was 
made  to  forbid,  not  to  protect  his  rebellion.  Not  the  meanest  instrument 
in  the  temple  was  to  be  alienated  from  the  use  it  was  by  divine  order  ap- 
pointed to,  nor  was  it  to  be  employed  in  any  common  use ;  and  shall  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  the  image  of  his  holiness,  be  transferred  by  base  in- 
terpretations to  be  an  advocate  for  iniquity  ?  Such  an  ill  use  of  his  word 
reflects  upon  that  hand  which  imprinted  those  characters  of  purity  and 
righteousness  upon  it ;  as  the  misinterpretation  of  the  wholesome  laws  of  a 
prince,  made  to  discourage  debauchery,  reflects  upon  his  righteousness  and 
sincerity  in  enacting  them. 

(6.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  when  men  will  put  up  petitions  to  God 
to  favour  them  in  a  wicked  design.  Such  there  are ;  and  taxed  by  the  apostle, 
James  iv.  8, '  Ye  ask  amiss,  that  you  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts,'  who 
desired  mercies  firom  God  with  an  intent  to  make  them  instruments  of  sin 
and  weapons  of  unrighteousness,  as  it  is  reported  of  a  thief,  that  he  always 
prayed  for  the  success  of  his  robbery.  It  hath  not  been  rare  in  the 
world  to  appoint  fasts  and  prayers  for  success  in  war  manifestly  unjust,  and 
commenced  upon  breaches  of  faith.  Many  covetous  men  petition  Gt>d  to 
prosper  them  in  their  mojast  gain,  as  if  the  blessed  God  sat  in  his  pure 
migesty  upon  the  throne  of  grace  to  espouse  unjust  practices,  and  make 
iniquity  prosperous.  There  are  such  as  ofier  sacrifice  with  an  evil  mind, 
Prov.  xxi.  27,  to  barter  with  God  for  a  divine  blessing  to  spirit  a  wicked 
contrivance.  How  great  a  contempt  of  the  holiness  of  God  is  this  1  How 
inexcusable  would  it  be  for  a  favourite  to  address  himfielf  to  a  just  prince 
with  this  language  :  Sir,  I  desire  a  boon  of  such  lands  that  lie  near  me  for 
an  addition  to  my  estate,  that  I  may  have  supports  for  my  debauchery,  and 
be  able  to  play  the  villain  more  powerfully  among  my  neighbours ;  hereby 
he  implies  that  his  prince  is  a  friend  to  such  crimes  and  wickedness  he  ii^ 
tends  his  petition  for.  Is  not  this  the  language  of  many  men's  hearts  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  God  ?  The  order  of  prayer  runs  thus, '  Hlallowed 
be  thy  name,'  flrst  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  glory  of  it.  This  order  is  inverted  by  asking  those 
things  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  not  meet  for  us  to  ask, 
nor  meet  for  God  to  give,  or  asking  things  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  but 
with  a  wicked  intention  ;  this  is,  in  effect,  to  desire  God  to  strip  himself 
of  his  holiness,  and  commit  sacrilege  upon  his  own  nature  to  gratify  our 
losts. 

(6.)  Tbe  purity  of  God  is  contemned  in  hating  and  scoffing  at  the  holi- 
ness which  is  in  a  creatare.  Whosoever  looks  upon  the  holiness  of  a  creature 
as  an  unlovely  thing,  can  have  no  good  opinion  of  the  amiableness  of  divine 
purity.  Whosoever  hates  those  qualities  and  graces  that  resemble  God  in  any 
person,  must  needs  contemn  the  original  pattern  which  is  more  eminent  in 
God.  If  there  be  no  comeliness  in  a  creature's  holiness  to  render  it  grateful 
to  us,  we  should  say  of  God  himself,  were  he  visible  among  us,  with  those  in 
the  prophet,  Isa.  liii.,  '  There  is  no  beauty  in  him  that  we  should  desire 
him.'  Holiness  is  beautiful  in  itself.  If  God  be  the  most  lovely  being,  that 
which  is  a  likeness  to  him,  so  far  as  it  doth  resemble  him,  must  needs  be 
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amiable,  becanse  it  partakes  of  God ;  and  therefore  those  that  see  no  beauty 
in  an  inferior  holiness,  bat  contemn  it  beeanse  it  is  a  parity  above  them, 
contemn  God  mnch  more.  He  that  hates  that  which  is  imperfect  merely  for 
that  excellency  which  is  in  it,  doth  much  more  hate  that  which  is  perfect 
without  any  mixture  or  stain.  Holiness  being  the  glory  of  God,  the  pecu- 
liar title  of  the  Deity,  and  from  him  derived  unto  the  nature  of  a  creature, 
he  that  mocks  this  in  a  person  derides  God  himself ;  and  when  he  cannot  abuse 
the  purity  in  the  Deify,  he  will  do  it  in  his  image,  as  rebels  that  cannot 
wrong  the  king  in  his  person  will  do  it  in  his  picture,  and  his  subjects  that 
are  loyal^to  him.  He  that  hates  the  picture  of  a  man,  hates  the  person  re- 
represented  by  it  much  more ;  he  that  hates  the  beams,  hates  the  sun.  The 
holiness  of  a  creature  is  but  a  beam  from  that  infinite  sun,  a  stream  from 
that  eternal  fountain.  Where  there  is  a  derision  of  the  purity  of  any  crea- 
ture, there  is  a  greater  reflection  upon  God  in  that  derision,  as  he  is  the 
author  of  it.  If  a  mixed  and  stained  holiness  be  more  the  subject  of  any 
man's  scofiis  than  a  great  deal  of  sin,  that  person  hath  a  disposition  more 
roundly  to  scoff  at  God  himself,  should  he  appear  in  that  unblemished  and 
unspotted  purity  which  infinitely  shines  in  his  nature.  Oh,  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  scoff  and  deride  holiness  in  any  person,  though  never  so  mean ;  such 
do  deride  and  scoff  at  the  most  holy  God. 

(7.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  by  our  unprepared  addresses  to  him, 
when,  like  swine,  we  come  into  the  presence  of  God  with  all  our  mire  reek- 
ing and  steaming  upon  us.  A  holy  God  requires  a  holy  worship ;  and  if 
our  best  duties,  having  filth  in  every  parii  as  performed  by  us,  are  unmeet 
for  God,  how  much  more  unsuitable  are  dead  and  dirty  duties  to  a  living  and 
immense  holiness  I  Slight  approaches  and  drossy  frames  speak  us  to  have 
imaginations  of  God  as  of  a  slight  and  sottish  being ;  this  is  worse  than  the 
heathens  practised,  who  would  purge  their  flesh  before  they  sacrificed,  and  make 
some  preparations  in  a  seeming  purity,  before  they  would  enter  into  their 
temples.  God  is  so  holy,  that,  were  our  services  as  refined  as  those  of  angels, 
we  could  not  present  him  with  a  service  meet  for  his  holy  nature,  Josh. 
xxiv.  19.  We  contemn,  then,  this  perfection  when  we  come  before  him  with- 
out due  preparation,  as  if  God  himself  were  of  an  impure  nature,  and  did 
not  deserve  our  purest  thoughts  in  our  applications  to  him,  as  if  any  blemished 
and  polluted  sacrifice  were  good  enough  for  him,  and  his  nature  deserved  no 
better.  When  we  excite  not  those  elevated  frames  of  spirit  which  are  due 
to  such  a  being,  when  we  think  to  put  him  off  with  a  lame  and  imperfect 
service,  we  worship  him  not  according  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  but  put 
a  slight  upon  his  majestic  sanctity,  when  we  nourish  in  our  duties  those 
foolish  imaginations  which  creep  upon  us,  when  we  bring  into  and  continue 
our  worldly,  carnal,  debauched  fancies  in  his  presence,  worse  than  the  nasty 
servants  or  bemired  dogs  a  man  would  blush  to  be  attended  with  in  his  visits 
to  a  neat  person.  To  be  conversing  with  sordid  sensualities  when  we  are 
at  the  feet  of  an  infinite  God,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness,  is  as 
much  a  contempt  of  him,  as  it  would  be  of  a  prince,  to  bring  a  vessel  frdl  of 
nasty  dung  with  us,  when  we  come  to  present  a  petition  to  him  clothed  in 
his  royal  robes ;  or,  as  it  would  have  been  to  God,  if  the  high  priest  should 
have  swept  all  the  blood  and  excrements  of  the  sacrifices  from  the  foot  of  the 
altar  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  heaped  it  up  before  the  mercy-seat,  where 
the  presence  of  God  dwelt  between  the  cherubims,  and  afterwards  shovelled 
it  up  into  the  ark,  to  be  lodged  with  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna. 

(8.)  God's  holiness  is  slighted  in  depending  upon  our  imperfect  services  to 
bear  us  out  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  This  is  too  ordinary ;  the  Jews  were 
often  infected  with  it.  Bom.  iiL  10,  who  not  well  understanding  the  enormity 
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of  their  tran^grMsioiiB,  the  interweaving  of  sin  with  their  serrioes,  ftnd  the 
imapottednees  of  the  divine  parity,  mingled  an  opinion  of  merit  wiUi  their 
aaenfioesy  and  thought  bj  the  catting  the  throat  of  a  beast,  and  offering  it 
npon  God's  altar,  they  had  made  a  soffieient  eompensation  to  that  holiiuBafl 
they  had  offended ;  not  to  speak  of  many  among  the  Romanists  who  hava 
the  same  notion,  thinking  to  make  satisfaction  to  God  by  erecting  an  hospital 
or  endowing  a  charoh,  as  if  this  injared  perfection  could  be  contented  with 
the  dregs  of  their  purses,  and  the  offering  of  an  ui^ust  mammon,  mora 
likely  to  mind  God  of  the  ii^'ary  they  have  done  him,  than  oontribate  to  the 
appeasing  oi  him.  Bat  is  it  not  too  ordinary  with  miserable  men,  whose 
eonsoionces  accuse  them  of  their  crimes,  to  redy  upon  the  mamblings  of  a 
few  formal  prayers,  and  in  the  strength  of  them  to  think  to  stand  before  the 
tremendous  tribunal  of  God,  and  meet  with  a  discharge  upon  this  account 
firom  any  accasation  this  divine  perfection  can  present  against  them  ?  Nay, 
do  not  the  best  Christians  sometimes  find  a  principle  in  them  that  makes 
them  stumble  in  their  goings  forth  to  Christ,  and  glorifying  the  holiness  of 
God  in  that  method  which  he  hath  appointed ;  sometimes  casting  an  eye  at 
their  grace,  and  sticking  awhile  to  this  or  that  daty,  and  gazing  at  the  gloiy 
of  the  temple  building,  while  they  should  more  admire  the  glorious  presence 
that  fills  it  ?  What  is  fdl  this  but  a  vilifying  of  the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature, 
as  though  it  would  be  well  enough  contented  with  our  impurities  and  imperfec- 
tions, because  they  look  like  a  righteousness  in  our  estimation  ?  As  though  dross 
and  dung,  which  are  the  titles  &e  apostle  gives  to  all  the  righteousness  of  a 
fallen  creature)  Philip,  iii.  8,  were  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  sufficient 
to  render  us  comely  before  him.  It  is  a  blasphemy  against  this  attribute, 
to  pretend  that  anything  so  imperfect,  so  daubed,  as  the  best  of  our  services 
are,  can  answer  to  that  which  is  infinitely  perfect,  and  be  a  ground  of  de- 
manding eternal  life :  it  is  at  best  to  set  up  a  gilded  Dagon  as  a  fit  com- 
panion for  the  ark  of  bis  holiness,  our  own  righteousness  as  a  suitable  mate 
for  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  if  he  had  repented  of  the  claim  he  made  by 
the  law  to  an  exact  conformity,  and  thrown  off  the  holiness  of  his  nature  for 
the  fondling  of  a  corrupted  creature.  Bude  and  foolish  notions  of  the 
divine  purity  are  clearly  evidenced  by  any  confidence  in  any  righteousness 
of  our  own,  though  never  so  splendid.  It  is  a  rendering  the  righteousness 
of  God  as  dull  and  obscure  as  that  of  men,  a  mere  outside  as  their  own,  as 
blind  as  the  heathens  pictured  their  Fortune^  that  knew  as  little  how  to  dis* 
cem  the  nature  and  value  of  the  offerings  made  to  her,  as  to  distribute  her 
gifts,  as  if  it  were  all  one  to  them  to  have  a  dog  or  a  lamb  presented  in  sacrifice. 
As  if  God  did  not  well  understand  his  own  nature  when  he  enacted  so  holy  a 
law,  and  strengthened  it  with  so  severe  a  threatening,  which  must  follow 
upon  our  conceit,  that  he  will  accept  a  righteousness  lower  than  that  which 
bears  some  suitableness  to  the  holiness  of  his  o^vn  nature  and  that  of  his 
law,  and  that  he  could  easily  be  put  off  with  a  pretended  and  counter* 
feit  service  I  What  are  the  services  of  the  generality  of  men,  but  suppositions 
that  they  can  bribe  God  to  an  indulgence  of  them  in  their  sins,  and  by  an 
oral  sacnfioe  cause  him  to  divest  himself  of  his  hatred  of  their  former^ini- 
quities,  and  countenance  their  following  practices  ?  As  the  harlot  that  would 
return  firesh  to  her  uncleanness,  upon  the  confidence  that  her  peace-offerings 
had  contented  the  righteousness  of  God,  Prov.  vii.  14 ;  as  though  a  small 
'service  could  make  him  wink  at  our  sins  and  lay  aside  the  glory  of  his  nature^ 
when,  alas  1  the  best  duties  in  the  most  gracious  persons  in  this  life,  are  but 
as  the  streams  of  a  spiced  dunghill,  a  composition  of  myrrh  and  froth,  since 
there  are  swarms  of  corruptions  in  their  nature,  and  secret  sins  that  thej 
need  a  cleansing  from  I 
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(9.)  It  is  a  eontenming  the  holiness  of  God  when  we  charge  the  law  of 
God  with  rigidness.  We  oast  dirt  npon  the  holiness  of  God  when  we  blame 
the  law  of  God»  becanse  it  shackles  us,  and  prohibits  onr  desired  pleasures; 
and  hate  the  law  of  God,  as  they  did  the  prophets,  becanse  they  did  not 
*  prophesy  smooth  things/  but  called  to  them  to  *  get  them  oat  of  the  way, 
and  torn  aside  oat  of  the  path,  and  eanse  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease 
from  before  them,'  Isa.  xzz.  10,  11.  Pat  us  no  more  in  mind  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God  and  the  holiness  of  his  law ;  it  is  a  tronblesome  thing  for  as  to 
hear  of  it.  Let  him  be  gone  *from  as,  since  he  will  not  coontenance  onr 
▼ices  and  indalge  oar  crimes.  We  would  rather  hear  there  is  no  God,  than 
jou  should  teU  as  of  a  holy  one.  We  are  contrary  to  the  law  when  we  wish 
it  were  not  so  exact,  and  therefore  oontraiy  to  the  holiness  God,  which  set 
the  stamp  of  exactness  and  righteoasness  upon  it.  We  think  him  injurious 
to  oar  liberty  when  by  his  precept  he  thwarts  our  pleasure;  we  wish  it  of 
another  frame,  more  mild,  more  suitable  to  our  minds.  It  is  the  same  as  if  we 
should  openly  blame  God  for  consulting  with  his  own  righteoasness,  and  not 
with  our  humours,  before  he  settled  his  law ;  that  he  should  not  have  drawn 
it  from  the  depths  of  his  righteous  nature,  but  squared  it  to  accommodate 
our  corruption. 

This  being  the  language  of  such  complaiiits,  is  a  reproving  God  because 
he  would  not  be  unholy,  that  we  might  be  unrighteous  with  impunity.  Had 
the  divine  law  been  suited  to  our  corrupt  state,  God  must  have  been  unholy 
to  have  complied  with  his  rebellious  creature.  To  charge  the  law  with  rigid- 
ness,  either  in  language  or  practice,  is  the  highest  contempt  of  God*s  holi- 
ness ;  for  it  is  an  impHcit  wish  that  God  were  as  defiled,  polluted,  disorderly, 
as  onr  corrupted  selves. 

(10.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  ii^ured  opinionatively. 

[1.]  In  the  opinion  of  venial  sins.  The  Romanists  divide  sins  into  venial 
and  mortal.  Mortal  are  those  which  deserve  eternal  death ;  venial  the  lighter 
sort  of  sins,  which  rather  deserve  to  be  pardoned  than  punished,  or  if 
punished,  not  with  an  eternal,  but  temporal  punishment.  This  opinion 
hath  no  foundation  in,  but  is  contraiy  to.  Scripture.  How  can  any  sin  be 
in  its  own  nature  venial,  when  the  due  <  wages  of  every  sin  is  death,*  Bom. 
vi.  23 ;  and  he  who  *  continues  not  in  everything  that  the  law  commands ' 
falls  under  a  curse.  Gal.  iii.  10.  It  is  a  mean  bought  of  the  holiness  and 
majesty  of  God  to  imagine  that  any  sin  which  is  against  an  infinite  majesty, 
and  as  infinite  a  parity  both  in  the  nature  of  God  and  the  law  of  God, 
should  not  be  considered  as  infinitely  heinous.  All  sins  are  transgressions 
of  the  eternal  law,  and  in  every  one  the  infinite  holiness  of  God  is  some  way 
slighted. 

[2.]  In  the  opinion  of  works  of  supererogation ;  that  is,  such  works  as 
are  not  commanded  by  God,  which  yet  have  such  a  dignity  and  worth  in 
their  own  nature,  that  the  performers  of  them  do  not  only  merit  at  God's 
hands  for  themselves,  but  fill  op  a  treasure  of  merit  for  others  that  come 
short  of  fulfilling  the  precepts  God  hath  enjoined.  It  is  such  a  mean  thought 
of  God's  holiness,  that  the  Jews,  in  all  the  charges  brought  against  them  in 
Scripture,  were  never  guilty  of.  And  if  you  consider  what  pitifnl  things 
they  are  which  are  within  Uie  compass  of  such  works,  you  have  sufficient 
reason  to  bewail  the  ignorance  of  man,  and  the  low  esteem  he  hath  of  so 
glorious  a  perfection.  The  whipping  themselves  often  in  a  week,  extra- 
ordinary watchings,  fastings,  macerating  their  bodies,  wearing  a  Capuchin's 
habit,  &c.,  are  pitiful  things  to  give  content  to  an  infinite  purity :  as  if  the 
precept  of  God  repaired  only  the  inferior  degrees  of  virtue,  and  the  coun- 
sels the  more  high  and  excellent;  as  if  the  law  of  God,  which  the  psalmist 
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eonnts  perfect,  Ps.  xix.  7,  did  not  commaDd  all  good  and  forbid  all  ml ; 
aa  if  the  holiness  of  God  had  forgotten  itself  in  the  framing  the  law,  and 
made  it  a  scanty  and  defecttve  role  ;  and  the  righteoosness  of  a  ^creatore 
were  not  only  able  to  make  an  eternal  righteoosness,  bat  snrmonnt  it.  As 
man  wonld  be  at  first  as  knowing  as  God,  so  some  of  his  posterity  wonld  be 
more  holy  than  God,  set  np  a  wisdom  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  a 
purity  above  the  divine  parity.  Adam  was  not  bo  presamptaoos,  he  in- 
tended no  more  than  an  equalling  God  in  knowledge;  bat  those  wonld 
exceed  him  in  righteousness,  and  not  only  presome  to  render  a  satisfaction 
for  themselves  to  the  holiness  they  have  injured,  but  to  make  a  parse  for 
the  supply  of  others  that  are  incQgent,  that  they  may  stand  before'  the 
tribunal  of  God  with  a  confidence  in  the  imaginary  righteousness  of  a  crea- 
ture. How  horrible  is  it  for  those  that  come  short  of  the  law  of  God  them- 
selves, to  think  that  they  can  have  enough  for  a  loan  to  their  neighboors  I 
An  unworthy  opinion. 

2.  Information.     It  may  inform  us  how  great  is  our  fall  from  God,  and 
how  distant  we  are  from  him.     View  the  holiness  of  God,  and  take  a  pro- 
spect of  the  nature  of  man,  and  be  astonished  to  see  a  person  created  in  the 
divine  image  degenerated  into  the  image  of  the  devil.     We  are  as  fru*  fallen 
from  the  holiness  of  God,  which  consists  in  a  hatred  of  sin,  as  the  lowest 
point  of  the  earth  is  from  the  highest  point  of  the  heavens.     The  devil  is 
not  more  fallen  from  the  rectitude  of  his  nature  and  likeness  to  God  than  we 
are ;  and  that  we  are  not  in  the  same  condition  with  those  apostate  spirits, 
is  not  from  anything  in  our  nature,  but  from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  upon 
which  account  God  hath  indulged  in  us  a  continuance  of  some  remainders  of 
that  which  Satan  is  wholly  deprived  of.     We  are  departed  from  oar  original 
pattern ;  we  were  created  to  live  the  life  of  God,  that  is,  a  life  of  holiness, 
but  now  we  are  'alienated  from  the  life  of  God,'  £ph.  iv.  18;  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful piece  we  are  become  deformed,  daubed  over  with  the  most  defiling  mud. 
We  'work  uncleanness  with  greediness,'  according  to  our  ability  as  crea- 
tures, as  God  doth  work  holiness  with  affection  and  ardency,  according  to 
his  infiniteness  as  Creator.    More  distant  we  are  from  God  by  reason  of  sin 
than  the  vilest  creature,  the  most  deformed  toad  or  poisonous  serpent,  is 
from  the  highest  and  most  glorious  angel.     By  forsaking  our  innocence,  we 
departed  from  God  as  our  original  copy.    The  apostle  might  well  say,  Bom. 
iii.  28,  that  by  sin  we  are  '  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.'     Interpreters 
trouble  themselves  much  about  that  place,  '  Man  is  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God,*  that  is,  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  was  pictured  in  the  rational,  innocent  creature.     By  the  glory 
of  God  is  meant  the  holiness  of  God ;  as  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  '  Beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory; '  that  is,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  text,  into  the  image  of  which  we 
are  changed;  but  the  Scripture  speaks  of  no  other  image  of  God  but  that  of 
holiness.     We  are  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  of  the  holiness  of  God, 
which  is  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  image  of  it,  which  was  the  glory  of 
man.     By  sin,  which  is  particular  in  opposition  to  the  purity  of  Gt>d,  man 
was  left  many  leagues  behind  any  resemblance  to  God ;  he  stripped  off  that 
which  was  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and  was  the  only  means  of  glorifying  God 
as  his  creator.     The  word  uffrf^ouura/,  the  apostle  uses,  is  very  significant, 
postponed  by  sin,  an  infinite  distance  from  any  imitation  of  God*s  holiness, 
or  any  appearance  before  him  in  a  garb  of  nature  pleasing  to  him.     Let  as 
lament  oar  fall  and  distance  from  God. 

8.  Information.    All  unholiness  is  vile  and  opposite  to  the  nature  of  God. 
It  is  such  a  loathsome  thing,  that  the  parity  of  Grod's  eye  is  averse  from 
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beholding,  Hab.  i.  8.  It  is  not  said  there  that  he  wiU  not,  hat  he  cannot 
look  on  eyil ;  there  cannot  be  any  amicableness  between  God  and  sin,  the 
natures  of  both  are  so  directly  and  nnchangeably  contrary  to  one  another. 
HoUness  is  the  life  of  God,  it  endures  as  long  as  his  life ;  he  mnst  be  eter- 
nally averse  from  sin,  he  can  liye  no  longer  than  he  lives  in  the  hatred  and 
loathing  of  it.  If  he  should  for  one  instant  cease  to  hate  it,  he  would  cease 
to  live.  To  be  a  holy  God  is  as  essential  to  him  as  to  be  a  living  God;  and 
he  would  not  be  a  living,  but  a  dead  God,  if  he  were  in  the  least  point  of 
time  an  unholy  God.  He  cannot  look  on  sin  without  loathing  it,  he  cannot 
look  on  sin  but  his  heart  riseth  agliinst  it.  It  mnst  needs  be  most  odious 
to  him,  as  that  which  is  against  the  glory  of  his  natur^,  and  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  which  is  the  lustre  and  varnish  of  all  his  other  perfections.  It  is 
the  '  abominable  thing  which  his  soul  hates,*  Jer.  xliv.  4 ;  the  vilest  terms 
imaginable  are  used  to  signify  it.  Do  you  understand  the  loathsomeness 
of  a  miry  swine,  or  the  nauseousness  of  the  vomit  of  a  dog  ?  These  are 
emblems  of  sin,  2  Peter  ii.  22.  Can  you  endure  the  steams  of  putrefied 
carcasses  from  an  open  sepulchre  ?  Bom.  iii.  28.  Is  the  smell  of  the  stink- 
ing sweat  or  excrements  of  a  body  delightful?  Jhe  word  ^wra^fa  in  James 
i.  21  signifies  as  much.  Or  is  the  sight  of  a  body  overgrown  with  scabs 
and  leprosy  grateful  to  you  ?  So  vile,  so  odious  is  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 
It  is  no  light  thing,  then,  to  fly  in  the  fiuse  of  God,  to  break  his  eternal  law, 
to  dash  both  the  tables  in  pieces,  to  trample  the  transcript  of  God's  own  nature 
under  our  feet,  to  cherish  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  honour,  to  lift 
up  our  heels  against  the  glory  of  his  nature,  to  join  issue  with  the  devil  in 
stabbing  his  heart  and  depriving  him  of  his  life.  Sin,  in  every  part  of  it, 
is  an  opposition  to  the  holiness  of  God,  and  consequently  an  envying  him  a 
being  and  life  as  well  as  a  glory.  If  sin  be  such  a  thing,  *  ye  that  love  the 
Lord  hate  evil.' 

4.  Information.  Sin  cannot  escape  a  due  punishment.  A  hatred  of 
unrighteousness,  and  consequently  a  will  to  punish  it,  is  as  essential  to  God  as 
a  love  of  righteousness.  Since  he  is  not  as  an  heathen  idol,  but  hath  eyes 
to  see,  and  purity  to  hate  every  iniquity,  he  will  have  an  infinite  justice  to 
punish  whatsoever  is  against  infinite  holiness.  As  he  loves  everything  that  is 
amiable,  so  he  loathes  eveiything  that  is  filthy,  and  that  consequently  without 
any  change ;  his  whole  nature  is  set  against  it,  he  abhors  nothing  but  this. 
It  is  not  the  devil's  knowledge  or  activity  that  his  hatred  is  terminated  in,  but 
the  malice  and  unholiness  of  his  nature ;  it  is  this  only  is  the  object  of  his 
severity.  It  is  in  the  recompence  of  this  only  that  there  can  be  a  manifes- 
tation of  his  justice. 

Sin  must  be  punished ;  for, 

(1.)  His  detestation  of  sin  must  be  manifested.  How  should  we  certainly 
know  his  loathing  of  it,  if  he  did  not  manifest  by  some  act  how  ungrateful  it 
is  to  him  ?  As  lus  love  to  righteousness  would  not  appear  without  rewarding 
it,  so  his  hatred  of  iniquity  would  be  as  little  evidenced  without  punishmg 
it;  His  justice  is  the  great  witness  to  his  purity.  The  punishment,  there- 
fore, inflicted  on  the  wicked,  shall  be,  in  some  respect,  as  great  as  the  rewards 
bestowed  upon  the  righteous.  Since  the  hatred  of  sin  is  natural  to  God,  it 
18  as  natural  to  him  to  shew  one  time  or  other  his  hatred  of  it ;  and  since 
men  have  a  conceit  that  God  is  like  them  in  impurity,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  some  manifestation  of  himself  to  be  infinitely  distant  from  those  conceits 
they  have  of  him :  Ps.  1.  21,  '  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them  in  order 
before  thine  eyes.'  He  would  also  encourage  the  iiguries  done  to  his  holi- 
ness, favour  the  extravagancies  of  the  creature,  and  condemn,  or  at  least 
Blighty  the  righteousness  lK»th  of  his  own  nature  and  his  sovereign  law.   What 
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way  is  there  for  God  to  manifest  this  hatred,  bat  by  threatening  the  sinner? 
And  what  would  this  be  bat  a  vain  affirightment,  and  lidicoloos  to  the  sin- 
ner, if  it  were  never  to  be  pat  in  execution  ?  There  is  an  indissoluble  con- 
nection between  his  hatred  of  sin  and  punishment  of  the  offender :  Ps.  zL 
6f  6,  '  The  wicked  his  soul  hates :  upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire 
and  brimstone/  &c.  He  cannot  approve  of  it  without  denying  himself,  and 
a  total  impunity  would  be  a  degree  of  approbation. 

The  displeasure  of  God  is  eternal  and  irreconcilable  against  sin  ;  for  sin 
being  absolutely  contrary  to  his  holy  nature,  he  is  etenially  contrary  to  it. 
If  there  be  not  therefore  a  way  to  separate  the  sin  from  the  sinner,  tiie  sin- 
ner must  lie  under  the  displeasure  of  God ;  no  displeasure  can  be  manifested 
without  some  marks  of  it  upon  the  person  that  lies  under  that  displeasure. 
The  holiness  of  God  will  right  itself  of  the  wrongs  done  to  it,  and  scatter 
the  profaners  of  it  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  which  is  the  greatest 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted ;  to  be  removed  far  frt)m  the  fountain  of 
life  is  the  worst  of  deaths.  God  can  as  soon  lay  aside  his  purity,  as  always 
forbear  his  displeasure  against  an  impure  person ;  it  is  all  one  not  to  hate  it, 
and  not  to  manifest  his  hatispd  of  it. 

(2.)  As  his  holiness  is  natural  and  necessary,  so  is  the  punishment  of 
unholiness  necessary  to  him.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  abominate  sin, 
and  therefore  necessary  he  should  discountenance  it.  The  severities  of  God 
against  sin  are  not  vain  scarecrows,  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  ri^t- 
eousness  of  his  nature  ;  it  is  because  he  is  a  righteous  and  holy  God,  that 
he  '  will  not  foi^ive  our  transgressions  and  sins,'  Josh.  zziv.  19,  that  is,  that 
he  will  punish  them.  The  throne  of  his  holiness  is  a  '  fiery  fiame,'  Dan. 
vii.  9,  there  is  both  a  pure  light  and  a  scorching  heat.  Whatsoever  is  eoor 
trary  to  the  nature  of  God,  will  fall  under  the  justice  of  God ;  he  would  else 
violate  his  own  nature,  deny  his  own  perfection,  seem  to  be  out  of  love  with 
Us  own  glory  and  life.  He  doth  not  hate  it  out  of  choice,  but  from  the 
immutable  propension  of  his  nature ;  it  is  not  so  free  an  act  of  his  will  as  the 
creation  of  man  and  angels,  which  he  might  have  forborne  as  well  as  effected. 
.As  the  detestation  of  sin  results  from  the  universal  rectitude  of  his  naturey 
so  the  punishment  of  sin  follows  upon  that,  as  he  is  the  righteous  governor 
of  the  world.  It  is  as  much  against  his  nature  not  to  punish  it,  as  it  is 
against  his  nature  not  to  loathe  it ;  he  would  cease  to  be  holy,  if  he  ceased 
to  hate  it ;  and  he  would  cease  to  hate  it,  if  he  ceased  to  punish  it.  Neither 
the  obedience  of  our  Saviour's  life,  nor  the  strength  of  his  cries,  could  pat  a 
bar  to  the  cup  of  his  passion ;  God  so  hated  sin,  that  when  it  was  but  im- 
puted to  his  Son,  without  any  commission  of  it,  he  would  bring  a  hell  up<m 
his  soul.  Certainly,  if  God  could  have  hated  sin  without  punishing  it,  his 
Son  had  never  felt  the  smart  of  his  wrath.  His  love  to  his  Son  had  been 
strong  enough  to  have  caused  him  to  forbear,  had  not  the  holiness  of  his 
nature  been  stronger,  to  move  him  to  inflict  a  punishment  according  to  the 
demerit  of  his  sin.  God  cannot  but  be  holy,  tiiierefore  cannot  bat  be  jast» 
because  iigustice  is  a  part  of  unholiness. 

(8.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  communion  between  God  and  Tmholy 
spirits.  How  is  it  conceivable  that  God  should  hate  the  sin,  and  cherish 
the  sinner  with  all  his  filth  in  his  bosom ;  that  he  should  eternally  detest 
the  crime,  and  eternally  fold  the  sinner  in  his  arms  ?  Can  less  be  expected 
from  the  purity  of  his  nature,  than  to  separate  an  impure  soul,  as  long  as  it 
remains  so  ?  Can  there  be  any  delightful  communion  between  those  whose 
natures  are  contrary  ?  Darkness  and  light  may  as  soon  kiss  each  other,  and 
become  one  nature  ?  God  and  the  devil  may  as  soon  enter  into  an  eternal 
league  and  covenant  together.    For  God  to  *  have  pleasure  in  wiokednesB,* 
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and  to  admit  *  evil  to  dwell  with  him/  fare  things  equally  imposaible  to  his 
natnrey  Ps.  y.  4 ;  while  he  hales  imparity,  he  cannot  have  communion  with 
an  impure  person.  It  may  as  soon  he  expected  that  God  should  hate  him- 
self, offer  violence  to  his  own  nature,  lay  aside  his  purity  as  an  abominable 
thing,  and  blot  his  own  glory,  as  love  an  impure  person,  entertain  him  as  his 
delight,  and  set  him  in  the  same  heaven  and  happiness  with  himself,  and 
his  holy  angels ;  he  must  needs  loathe  him,  he  must  needs  banish  him  from 
his  presence,  which  is  the  greatest  punishment.  God's  holiness  and  hatred 
of  sin  necessarily  infer  the  punishment  of  it. 

5.  Information.  There  is  therefore  a  necessity  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
holiness  of  God  by  some  sufficient  mediator.  The  divine  purity  could  not 
meet  with  any  acquiescence  in  all  mankind  after  the  £ei11.  Sin  was  hated, 
the  sinner  would  be  ruined,  unless  some  way  were  found  out  to  repair  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  either  the  sinner  must  be  condemned 
for  ever,  or  some  satisfaction  must  be  made,  that  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  might  eternally  appear  in  its  full  lustre.  That  it  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  God  to  hate  all  unrighteousness,  as  that  which  was  absolutely 
repugnant  to  his  nature,  none  do  question.  That  the  justice  of  God  is  so 
CMential  to  him,  as  that  sin  could  not  be  pardoned  without  satisfaction,  some 
do  question  ;  though  this  latter  seems  rationally  to  foUow  upon  the  former.* 
That  holiness  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  is  evident,  because  else  God 
may  as  much  be  conceived  without  purity,  as  he  might  be  conceived  without 
the  creating  the  sun  or  stars.  No  man  can  in  his  right  wits  frame  a  right 
notion  of  a  deity  without  purity.  It  would  be  a  less  blasphemy  against  the 
excellency  of  God,  to  conceit  him  not  knowing,  than  to  imagine  him  not 
holy;  and  for  the  essentialness  of  his  justice,  Joshua  joins  both  his  holiness  and 
his  jealousy  as  going  hand  in  hand  together :  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  '  He  is  a  holy 
God,  he  is  a  jealous  God,  he  will  not  forgive  your  sin.' 

Bat  consider  only  the  purity  of  God,  since  it  is  contrary  to  sin,  and  con-> 
Bequently  hating  the  sinner ;  the  guilty  person  cannot  be  reduced  to  God, 
nor  can  the  hoUness  of  God  have  any  complacency  in  a  filthy  person,  but  as 
fire  hath  in  stubble,  to  consume  it.  How  the  holy  God  should  be  brought 
to  delight  in  man,  without  a  scdvo  for  the  rights  of  his  holiness,  is  not  to  be 
conceived  without  an  impeachment  of  the  nature  of  God.  The  law  could 
not  be  abolished  ;  that  would  reflect  indeed  upon  the  righteousness  of  the 
hwgiver ;  to  abolish  it,  because  of  sin,  would  imply  a  change  ^of  the  rectitude 
of  his  nature.  Must  he  change  his  holiness  for  the  sake  of  that  which  was 
against  his  holiness,  in  a  compliance  with  a  profane  and  unrighteous  creature  ? 
This  should  engage  him  rather  to  maintain  his  law  than  to  null  it.  And  to 
abrogate  his  law  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted  it,  since  sin  stepped  into  the 
world  presently  after  it,  would  be  no  credit  to  his  wisdom. 

There  must  be  a  reparation  made  of  the  honour  of  God's  holiness ;  hy 
ourselves  it  could  not  be  without  condenmation,  by  another  it  could  not  be 
without  a  sufficiency  in  the  person ;  no  creature  could  do  it.  All  the 
creatures  heing  of  a  finite  nature,  could  not  make  a  compensation  for  the 
disparagements  of  infinite  holiness.  He  must  have  despicable  and  vile 
thoughts  of  this  excellent  perfection,  that  imagines  that  a  few  tears,  and  the 
gUvering  fawnings  at  the  death  of  a  creature,  can  be  sufficient  to  repair  the 
wrongs,  and  restore  the  rights  of  this  attribute.  It  must  therefore  be  sudh 
a  compensation  as  might  be  commensurate  to  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  and  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be  wrought  by  any  but  him  that 
was  possessed  of  a  Godhead,  to  give  efficacy  and  exact  congruity  to  it.  The 
person  designed  and  appointed  by  God  for  so  great  an  affair,  was  '  one  in 

*  Tnrretin.  de  Sati^fac  p.  8. 
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way  is  there  for  God  to  manifest  this  hatred,  bat  by  threatening  the  sinner  f 
And  what  would  this  be  bat  a  vain  afirightment,  and  zidicnlons  to  the  sin* 
ner,  if  it  were  never  to  be  pat  in  execution  ?  There  is  an  indissoluble  con- 
nection  between  his  hatred  of  sin  and  punishment  of  the  offender :  Ps.  xL 
6f  6,  '  The  wicked  his  soul  hates :  upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fixe 
and  brimstoney'  &c.  He  cannot  approve  of  it  without  denying  himself,  and 
a  total  impunity  would  be  a  degree  of  approbation. 

The  displeasure  of  God  is  eternal  and  irreconcilable  against  sin ;  for  sin 
being  absolutely  contrary  to  his  holy  nature,  he  is  eternaUy  eontraiy  to  it. 
If  there  be  not  therefore  a  way  to  separate  the  sin  from  the  sinner,  tiie  sin- 
ner must  lie  under  the  displeasure  of  God ;  no  displeasure  can  be  manifested 
without  some  marks  of  it  upon  the  person  that  lies  under  that  displeasure. 
The  holiness  of  God  will  right  itself  of  the  wrongs  done  to  it,  and  scatter 
the  profaners  of  it  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  which  is  the  greatest 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted ;  to  be  removed  far  frx)m  the  fountain  of 
life  is  the  worst  of  deaths.  God  can  as  soon  lay  aside  his  purity,  as  always 
forbear  his  displeasure  against  an  impure  person ;  it  is  all  one  not  to  hate  it, 
and  not  to  manifest  his  hatred  of  it. 

(2.)  As  his  holiness  is  natural  and  necessary,  so  is  the  punishment  of 
unholiness  necessary  to  him.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  abominate  sin, 
and  therefore  necessary  he  should  discountenance  it.  The  severities  of  God 
against  sin  are  not  vain  scarecrows,  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  right- 
eousness of  his  nature  ;  it  is  because  he  is  a  righteous  and  holy  God,  that 
he  '  will  not  forgive  our  transgressions  and  sins,'  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  that  is,  that 
he  will  punish  them.  The  throne  of  his  holiness  is  a  *  fiery  flame,'  Dan. 
vii.  9,  there  is  both  a  pure  light  and  a  scorching  heat.  Whatsoever  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  God,  will  fall  under  the  justice  of  God ;  he  would  else 
violate  his  own  nature,  deny  his  own  perfection,  seem  to  be  out  of  love  with 
Itis  own  glory  and  life.  He  doth  not  hate  it  out  of  choice,  but  from  the 
immutable  propension  of  his  nature ;  it  is  not  so  firee  an  act  of  his  will  as  the 
creation  of  man  and  angels,  which  he  might  have  forborne  as  well  as  effected. 
..As  the  detestation  of  sin  results  from  the  universal  rectitude  of  his  nature, 
,  .  so  the  punishment  of  sin  follows  upon  that,  as  he  is  the  righteous  governor 
of  the  world.  It  is  as  much  against  his  nature  not  to  punish  it,  as  it  is 
against  his  nature  not  to  loathe  it ;  he  would  cease  to  be  holy,  if  he  ceased 
to  hate  it ;  and  he  would  cease  to  hate  it,  if  he  ceased  to  punish  it.  Neither 
the  obedience  of  our  Saviour's  life,  nor  the  strength  of  his  cries,  could  put  a 
bar  to  the  cup  of  his  passion ;  God  so  hated  sin,  that  when  it  was  but  im- 
puted to  his  Son,  without  any  commission  of  it,  he  would  bring  a  hell  upon 
his  soul.  Certainly,  if  God  could  have  hated  sin  without  punishing  it,  his 
Son  had  never  felt  the  smart  of  his  wrath.  His  love  to  his  Son  had  been 
strong  enough  to  have  caused  him  to  forbear,  had  not  the  holiness  of  his 
nature  been  stronger,  to  move  him  to  inflict  a  punishment  according  to  the 
demerit  of  his  sin.  God  cannot  but  be  holy,  therefore  cannot  bat  be  just, 
because  injustice  is  a  part  of  unholiness. 

(8.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  communion  between  God  and  unholy 
spirits.  How  is  it  •conceivable  that  God  should  hate  the  sin,  and  cherish 
the  sinner  with  all  his  filth  in  his  bosom ;  that  he  should  eternally  detest 
the  crime,  and  eternally  fold  the  sinner  in  his  arms  ?  Can  less  be  expected 
from  the  purity  of  his  nature,  than  to  separate  an  impure  soul,  as  long  as  it 
remains  so  ?  Can  there  be  any  delightful  communion  between  those  whose 
natures  are  contrary  9  Darkness  and  light  may  as  soon  kiss  each  other,  and 
become  one  nature  ?  God  and  the  devil  may  as  soon  enter  into  an  eternal 
league  and  covenant  together.    For  God  to  *  have  pleasure  in  wickedness,' 
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and  to  admit '  evil  to  dwell  with  him/  |are  things  eqnally  imposaible  to  hia 
natore,  Ps.  y.  4 ;  while  he  hales  imporitj,  he  cannot  have  communion  with 
an  impure  person.  It  may  as  soon  be  expected  that  God  should  hate  him- 
self, offer  violence  to  his  own  nature,  lay  aside  his  parity  as  an  abominable 
thing,  and  blot  his  own  glory,  as  love  an  impure  person,  entertain  him  as  his 
delight,  and  set  him  in  the  same  heaven  and  happiness  with  himself,  and 
his  holy  angels ;  he  must  needs  loathe  him,  he  must  needs  banish  him  from 
his  presence,  which  is  the  greatest  punishment.  God's  holiness  and  hatred 
of  sin  necessarily  infer  the  punishment  of  it. 

6.  Information.  There  is  therefore  a  necessity  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
holiness  of  God  by  some  sufficient  mediator.  The  divine  purity  could  not 
meet  with  any  acquiescence  in  all  mankind  after  the  ML  Sin  was  hated» 
the  sinner  would  be  ruined,  unless  some  way  were  found  out  to  repair  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  either  the  sinner  must  be  condemned 
for  ever,  or  some  satisfaction  must  be  made,  that  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  might  eternally  appear  in  its  full  lustre.  That  it  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  God  to  hate  aU  unrighteousness,  as  that  which  was  absolutely 
repugnant  to  his  nature,  none  do  question.  That  the  justice  of  God  is  so 
essential  to  him,  as  that  sin  could  not  he  pardoned  without  satisfaction,  some 
do  question  ;  though  this  latter  seems  rationally  to  follow  upon  the  former.* 
That  holiness  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  is  evident,  because  else  God 
may  as  much  be  conceived  without  purity,  as  he  might  be  conceived  without 
the  creating  the  sun  or  stars.  No  man  can  in  his  right  wits  frame  a  right 
notion  of  a  deify  without  purity.  It  would  be  a  less  blasphemy  against  the 
excellency  of  God,  to  conceit  him  not  knowing,  than  to  imagine  him  not 
holy;  and  for  the  essentialness  of  his  justice,  Joshua  joins  both  his  holiness  and 
his  jealousy  as  going  hand  in  hand  together :  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  *  He  is  a  holy 
God,  he  is  a  jealous  God,  he  will  not  forgive  your  sin.' 

But  consider  only  the  purity  of  God,  since  it  is  contrary  to  sin,  and  con' 
sequently  hating  the  sinner ;  the  guilty  person  cannot  be  reduced  to  God, 
nor  can  the  holiness  of  God  have  any  complacency  in  a  filthy  person,  but  as 
fire  hath  in  stubble,  to  consume  it.  How  the  holy  God  should  be  brought 
to  delight  in  man,  without  a  salvo  for  the  rights  of  his  holiness,  is  not  to  be 
conceived  without  an  impeachment  of  the  nature  of  God.  The  law  could 
not  be  abolished  ;  that  would  reflect  indeed  upon  the  righteousness  of  the 
lawgiver ;  to  abolish  it,  because  of  sin,  would  imply  a  change  .of  the  rectitude 
of  his  nature.  Must  he  change  his  holiness  for  the  sake  of  that  which  was 
against  his  holiness,  in  a  compliance  with  a  profane  and  unrighteous  creature  ? 
This  should  engage  him  rather  to  maintain  his  law  than  to  null  it.  And  to 
abrogate  his  law  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted  it,  since  sin  stepped  into  the 
world  presently  after  it,  would  be  no  credit  to  his  wisdom. 

There  must  be  a  reparation  made  of  the  honour  of  God*s  holiness ;  hy 
ourselves  it  could  not  be  without  condemnation,  by  another  it  could  not  be 
without  a  sufficiency  in  the  person ;  no  creature  could  do  it.  All  the 
creatures  being  of  a  finite  nature,  could  not  make  a  compensation  for  the 
disparagements  of  infinite  holiness.  He  must  have  despicable  and  vile 
thoughts  of  this  excellent  perfection,  that  imagines  that  a  few  tears,  and  the 
glavering  fawnings  at  the  death  of  a  creature,  can  be  sufficient  to  repair  the 
wrongs,  and  restore  the  rights  of  this  attribute.  It  must  therefore  he  sudh 
a  compensation  as  might  be  commensurate  to  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  and  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be  wrought  by  any  but  him  that 
was  possessed  of  a  Godhead,  to  give  efficacy  and  exact  congruity  to  it.  The 
penon  designed  and  appointed  by  God  for  so  great  an  afiair,  was  *  one  in 
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way  is  there  for  God  to  manifest  this  hatred,  bat  by  threatening  the  sinner? 
And  what  would  this  be  but  a  vain  afirightment,  and  zidicnlous  to  the  sin- 
ner, if  it  were  never  to  be  put  in  execution  ?  There  is  an  indissolnble  con- 
nection between  his  hatred  of  sin  and  punishment  of  the  offender :  Ps.  zL 
(,  6,  '  The  wicked  his  soul  hates :  upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire 
and  brimstone,'  &c.  He  cannot  approve  of  it  without  denying  himself^  and 
a  total  impunity  would  be  a  degree  of  approbation. 

The  displeasure  of  God  is  eternal  and  irreconcilable  against  sin ;  for  sin 
being  absolutely  contrary  to  his  holy  nature,  he  is  etenudly  contrary  to  iL 
If  there  be  not  therefore  a  way  to  separate  the  sin  from  the  sinner,  the  sin- 
ner must  lie  under  the  displeasure  of  God ;  no  displeasure  can  be  manifested 
without  some  marks  of  it  upon  the  person  that  lies  under  that  displeasure. 
The  holiness  of  God  will  right  itself  of  the  wrongs  done  to  it,  and  scatter 
the  profaners  of  it  at  the  greatest  distance  from  bam,  which  is  the  greatest 
punishment  that  can  be  indSicted ;  to  be  removed  far  from  the  fountain  of 
Ufe  is  the  worst  of  deaths.  God  can  as  soon  lay  aside  his  purity,  as  always 
forbear  his  displeasure  against  an  impure  person ;  it  is  all  one  not  to  hate  it, 
and  not  to  manifest  his  hats^d  of  it. 

(2.)  As  his  holiness  is  natural  and  necessary,  so  is  the  punishment  of 
unholiness  necessary  to  him.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  abominate  sin, 
and  therefore  necessary  he  should  discountenance  it.  The  severities  of  God 
against  sin  are  not  vain  scarecrows,  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  right- 
eousness of  his  nature  ;  it  is  because  he  is  a  righteous  and  holy  God,  thai 
he  '  will  not  forgive  our  transgressions  and  sins,'  Josh.  xtiv.  19,  that  is,  that 
he  will  punish  them.  The  throne  of  his  holiness  is  a  *  fiery  flame,'  Dan. 
vii.  9,  l^ere  is  both  a  puro  light  and  a  scorching  heat.  Whatsoever  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  God,  will  fall  under  the  justice  of  God ;  he  would  else 
violate  his  own  nature,  deny  his  own  perfection,  seem  to  be  out  of  love  with 
bis  own  glory  and  life.  He  doth  not  hate  it  out  of  choice,  but  firom  the 
immutable  propension  of  his  nature ;  it  is  not  so  free  an  act  of  his  will  as  the 
creation  of  man  and  angels,  which  he  might  have  forborne  as  well  as  effected. 
,.As  the  detestation  of  sin  results  from  the  universal  rectitude  of  his  nature, 
so  the  punishment  of  sin  follows  upon  that,  as  he  is  the  righteous  governor 
of  the  world.  It  is  as  much  against  his  nature  not  to  punish  it,  as  it  is 
against  his  nature  not  to  loathe  it ;  he  would  cease  to  be  holy,  if  he  ceased 
to  hate  it ;  and  he  would  cease  to  hate  it,  if  he  ceased  to  punish  it.  Neither 
the  obedience  of  our  Saviour's  life,  nor  the  strength  of  his  cries,  could  put  a 
bar  to  the  cup  of  his  passion ;  God  so  hated  sin,  that  when  it  was  but  im- 
puted to  his  Son,  without  any  commission  of  it,  he  would  bring  a  hell  upon 
his  soul.  Certainly,  if  God  could  have  hated  sin  without  punishing  it,  his 
Son  had  never  felt  the  smart  of  his  wrath.  His  love  to  his  Son  luid  been 
strong  enough  to  have  caused  him  to  forbear,  had  not  the  holiness  of  his 
nature  been  stronger,  to  move  him  to  inflict  a  punishment  according  to  the 
demerit  of  his  sin.  God  cannot  but  be  holy,  therefore  cannot  but  be  just, 
because  iigustice  is  a  part  of  unholiness. 

(8.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  communion  between  God  and  imhdly 
spirits.  How  is  it  -conceivable  that  God  should  hate  the  sin,  and  cherish 
the  sinner  with  all  his  filth  in  his  bosom ;  that  he  should  eternally  detest 
the  crime,  and  eternally  fold  the  sinner  in  his  arms  ?  Can  less  be  expected 
from  the  purity  of  his  nature,  than  to  separate  an  impure  soul,  as  long  as  it 
remains  so  ?  Can  there  be  any  delightfhl  communion  between  those  whose 
natures  are  contrary  ?  Darkness  and  light  may  as  soon  kiss  each  other,  and 
become  one  nature  ?  God  and  the  devil  may  as  soon  enter  into  an  eternal 
league  and  covenant  together.    For  God  to  *  have  pleasure  in  wickedness,* 
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and  to  adnut  *  evil  to  dwell  with  bim/  |are  things  equally  impossible  to  his 
nature,  Ps.  y.  4 ;  while  he  hales  imporitj,  he  cannot  have  commnnion  with 
an  impure  person.  It  may  as  soon  be  expected  that  God  should  hate  him- 
self, offer  violence  to  his  own  nature,  lay  aside  his  purity  as  an  abominable 
thing,  and  blot  his  own  glory,  aa  love  an  impure  person,  entertain  him  as  his 
delight,  and  set  him  in  the  same  heaven  and  happiness  with  himself,  and 
bis  holy  angels ;  he  must  needs  loathe  him,  he  must  needs  banish  him  from 
his  presence,  which  is  the  greatest  punishment.  God's  holiness  and  hatred 
of  sin  necessarily  infer  the  punishment  of  it. 

5.  Information.  There  is  therefore  a  necessity  of  the  satis&ction  of  the 
holiness  of  God  by  some  sufficient  mediator.  The  divine  purity  could  not 
meet  with  any  acquiescence  in  all  numkind  after  the  £Ekll.  Sin  was  hated, 
the  sinner  would  be  ruined,  unless  some  way  were  found  out  to  repair  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  either  the  sinner  must  be  condemned 
for  ever,  or  some  satisfaction  must  be  made,  that  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  might  eternally  appear  in  its  full  lustre.  That  it  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  God  to  hate  all  unrighteousness,  as  that  which  was  absolutely 
repugnant  to  his  nature,  none  do  qnestion.  That  the  justice  of  God  is  so 
essential  to  him,  as  that  sin  could  not  be  pardoned  without  satisfaction,  some 
do  question  ;  though  this  latter  seems  rationally  to  follow  upon  the  former.  <( 
That  holiness  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  is  evident,  because  else  God 
may  as  much  be  conceived  without  purity,  as  he  might  be  conceived  without 
the  creating  the  sun  or  stars.  No  man  can  in  his  right  wits  frame  a  right 
notion  of  a  deity  without  purity.  It  would  be  a  less  blasphemy  against  the 
excellency  of  God,  to  conceit  him  not  knowing,  than  to  imagine  him  not 
holy;  and  for  the  essentialness  of  his  justice,  Joshua  joins  both  his  holiness  and 
his  jealousy  as  going  hand  in  hand  together :  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  '  He  is  a  holy 
God,  he  is  a  jealous  God,  he  will  not  forgive  your  sin.' 

But  consider  only  the  purity  of  God,  since  it  is  contrary  to  sin,  and  con-> 
sequently  hating  the  sinner ;  the  guilty  person  cannot  be  reduced  to  God, 
nor  can  the  hoUness  of  God  have  any  complacency  in  a  filthy  person,  but  as 
fire  hath  in  stubble,  to  consume  it.  How  the  holy  God  should  be  brought 
to  delight  in  man,  without  a  scUvo  for  the  rights  of  his  holiness,  is  not  to  be 
conceived  without  an  impeachment  of  the  nature  of  God.  The  law  could 
not  be  abolished  ;  that  would  reflect  indeed  upon  the  righteousness  of  the 
lawgiver ;  to  abolish  it,  because  of  sin,  would  imply  a  change  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  nature.  Must  he  change  his  holiness  for  the  sake  of  that  which  was 
against  his  holiness,  in  a  compliance  with  a  profane  and  unrighteous  creature  ? 
This  should  engage  him  rather  to  maintain  his  law  than  to  null  it.  And  to 
abrogate  his  law  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted  it,  since  sin  stepped  into  the 
world  presently  after  it,  would  be  no  credit  to  his  wisdom. 

There  must  be  a  reparation  made  of  the  honour  of  God^s  holiness ;  by 
ourselves  it  could  not  be  without  condenmation,  by  another  it  could  not  be 
without  a  sufficiency  in  the  person ;  no  creature  could  do  it.  All  the 
creatures  being  of  a  finite  nature,  could  not  make  a  compensation  for  the 
disparagements  of  infinite  holiness.  He  must  have  despicable  and  vile 
thoughts  of  this  excellent  perfection,  that  imagines  that  a  few  tears,  and  the 
glavering  fawnings  at  the  death  of  a  creature,  can  be  sufficient  to  repair  the 
wrongs,  and  restore  the  rights  of  this  attribute.  It  must  therefore  be  sudh 
a  compensation  as  might  be  commensurate  to  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  and  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be  wrought  by  any  but  him  that 
was  possessed  of  a  Godhead,  to  give  efficacy  and  exact  congruity  to  it.  The 
person  designed  and  appointed  by  God  for  so  great  an  affiur,  was  '  one  in 
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way  is  there  for  God  to  manifest  this  hatred,  but  by  thrdatening  the  sinner? 
And  what  would  this  be  but  a  vain  afinghtment,  and  lidicnloos  to  the  sin- 
ner, if  it  were  never  to  be  pnt  in  ezecntion  ?  There  is  an  indissoluble  con- 
nection between  his  hatred  of  sin  and  punishment  of  the  offender :  Ps.  xL 
5,  6,  '  The  wicked  his  soul  hates :  upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire 
and  brimstone,'  Ac.  He  cannot  approve  of  it  without  denying  himself,  and 
a  total  impunity  would  be  a  degree  of  approbation. 

The  displeasure  of  God  is  eternal  and  irreconcilable  against  sin ;  for  sin 
being  absolutely  contraiy  to  his  holy  nature,  he  is  eternally  contrary  to  it. 
If  there  be  not  therefore  a  way  to  separate  the  sin  from  the  sinner,  tiie  sin- 
ner must  lie  under  the  displeasure  of  God ;  no  displeasure  can  be  manifested 
without  some  marks  of  it  upon  the  person  that  lies  under  that  displeasure. 
The  holiness  of  God  will  right  itself  of  the  wrongs  done  to  it,  and  scatter 
the  profaners  of  it  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  which  is  the  greatest 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted ;  to  be  removed  far  from  the  fountain  of 
Ufe  is  the  worst  of  deaths.  God  can  as  soon  lay  aside  his  purity,  as  always 
forbear  his  displeasure  against  an  impure  person ;  it  is  all  one  not  to  hate  it, 
and  not  to  manifest  his  hati^pd  of  it. 

(2.)  As  his  holiness  is  natural  and  necessary,  so  is  the  punishment  of 
unholiness  necessary  to  him.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  abominate  sin, 
and  therefore  necessary  he  should  discountenance  it.  The  severities  of  God 
against  sin  are  not  vain  scarecrows,  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  righi> 
eonsness  of  his  nature  ;  it  is  because  he  is  a  righteous  and  holy  God,  thai 
he  '  will  not  forgive  our  transgressions  and  sins,'  Josh.  zziv.  19,  that  is,  that 
he  will  punish  them.  The  throne  of  his  holiness  is  a  *  fiery  flame,'  Dan. 
vii.  9,  there  is  both  a  pure  light  and  a  scorching  heat.  Whatsoever  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  God,  will  fall  under  the  justice  of  God ;  he  would  else 
violate  his  own  nature,  deny  his  own  perfection,  seem  to  be  out  of  love  with 
Ids  own  glory  and  life.  He  doth  not  hate  it  out  of  choice,  but  from  the 
immutable  propension  of  his  nature ;  it  is  not  so  free  an  act  of  his  will  as  the 
creation  of  man  and  angels,  which  he  might  have  forborne  as  well  as  effected. 
,.As  the  detestation  of  sin  results  from  the  universal  rectitude  of  his  nature, 
so  the  punishment  of  sin  follows  upon  that,  as  he  is  the  righteous  governor 
of  the  world.  It  is  as  much  against  his  nature  not  to  punish  it,  as  it  is 
against  his  nature  not  to  loathe  it ;  he  would  cease  to  be  holy,  if  he  ceased 
to  hate  it ;  and  he  would  cease  to  hate  it,  if  he  ceased  to  punish  it.  Neither 
the  obedience  of  our  Saviour's  life,  nor  ihe  strength  of  his  cries,  could  pnt  a 
bar  to  the  cup  of  his  passion ;  God  so  hated  sin,  that  when  it  was  but  im- 
puted to  his  Son,  without  any  commission  of  it,  he  would  bring  a  hell  upon 
his  soul.  Certainly,  if  God  could  have  hated  sin  without  punishing  it,  his 
Son  had  never  felt  the  smart  of  his  wrath.  His  love  to  his  Son  had  been 
strong  enough  to  have  caused  him  to  forbear,  had  not  the  holiness  of  his 
nature  been  stronger,  to  move  him  to  inflict  a  punishment  according  to  the 
demerit  of  his  sin.  God  cannot  but  be  holy,  therefore  cannot  bat  be  just, 
because  injustice  is  a  part  of  unholiness. 

(8.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  communion  between  Gbd  and  unholy 
spirits.  How  is  it  conceivable  that  God  should  hate  the  sin,  and  cherish 
the  sinner  with  all  his  filth  in  his  bosom ;  that  he  should  eternally  detest 
the  crime,  and  eternally  fold  the  sinner  in  his  arms  ?  Can  less  be  expected 
from  the  purity  of  his  nature,  than  to  separate  an  impure  soul,  as  long  as  it 
remains  so  ?  Can  there  be  any  delightful  communion  between  those  whose 
natures  are  contrary  ?  Darkness  and  light  may  as  soon  kiss  each  other,  and 
become  one  nature  ?  God  and  the  devil  may  as  soon  enter  into  an  eternal 
league  and  covenant  together,    ^or  God  to  '  have  pleaaure  in  wickedness/ 
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and  to  admit  *  e^il  to  dwell  with  him,'  (are  things  equally  impossible  to  his 
nature,  Ps.  t.  4 ;  while  he  hales  impurity,  he  cannot  have  oommunion  with 
an  impure  person.  It  may  as  soon  be  expected  that  God  should  hate  him- 
self, offer  violence  to  his  own  natore,  lay  aside  his  parity  as  an  abominable 
thing,  and  blot  his  own  glory,  as  love  an  impure  person,  entertain  him  as  his 
delight,  and  set  him  in  the  same  heaven  and  happiness  with  himself,  and 
his  holy  angels ;  he  mnst  needs  loathe  him,  he  mast  needs  banish  him  from 
his  presence,  which  is  the  greatest  pnnishment.  God*s  holiness  and  hatred 
of  sin  necessarily  infer  the  pnnishment  of  it. 

5.  Information.  There  is  therefore  a  necessity  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
holiness  of  God  by  some  safficient  mediator.  The  divine  parity  coald  not 
meet  with  any  acquiescence  in  all  mankind  after  the  &11.  Sin  was  hated, 
the  sinner  would  be  ruined,  unless  some  way  were  found  out  to  repair  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  either  the  sinner  must  be  condemned 
for  ever,  or  some  satisfaction  must  be  made,  that  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  might  eternally  appear  in  its  full  lustre.  That  it  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  God  to  hate  aU  unxighteousness,  as  that  which  was  absolutely 
repugnant  to  his  nature,  none  do  question.  That  the  justice  of  God  is  so 
essential  to  him,  as  that  sin  could  not  be  pardoned  without  satisfaction,  some 
do  question ;  though  this  latter  seems  rationally  to  follow  upon  the  former.* 
That  holiness  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  is  evident,  because  else  God 
may  as  much  be  conceived  without  purity,  as  he  might  be  conceived  without 
the  creating  the  sun  or  stars.  No  man  can  in  his  right  wits  frame  a  right 
notion  of  a  deity  without  purity.  It  would  be  a  less  blasphemy  against  the 
excellency  of  God,  to  conceit  him  not  knowing,  than  to  imagine  him  not 
holy ;  and  for  the  essentialness  of  his  justice,  Joshua  joins  both  his  holiness  and 
his  jeabusy  as  going  hand  in  hand  together :  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  '  He  is  a  holy 
Ch>d,  he  is  a  jefdous  God,  he  will  not  forgive  your  sin.' 

But  consider  only  the  purity  of  God,  since  it  is  contrary  to  sin,  and  con-* 
sequently  hating  the  sinner ;  the  guilty  person  cannot  be  reduced  to  God, 
nor  can  the  holiness  of  God  have  any  complacency  in  a  filthy  person,  but  as 
fire  hath  in  stubble,  to  consume  it.  How  the  holy  God  should  be  brought 
to  delight  in  man,  without  a  soIpo  for  the  rights  of  his  holiness,  is  not  to  be 
eonceived  without  an  impeachment  of  the  nature  of  God.  The  law  could 
not  be  abolished  ;  that  would  reflect  indeed  upon  the  righteousness  of  the 
lawgiver ;  to  abolish  it,  because  of  sin,  would  imply  a  chang^^of  the  rectitude 
of  his  nature.  Must  he  change  his  holiness  for  the  sake  of  that  which  was 
against  his  holiness,  in  a  compliance  with  a  profane  and  unrighteous  creature  ? 
^Diis  should  engage  him  rather  to  maintain  his  law  than  to  null  it.  And  to 
abrogate  his  law  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted  it,  since  sin  stepped  into  the 
world  piesently  after  it,  would  be  no  credit  to  his  wisdom. 

There  must  be  a  reparation  made  of  the  honour  of  God's  holiness ;  by 
ourselves  it  could  not  be  without  condemnation,  by  another  it  could  not  be 
without  a  sufficiency  in  the  person ;  no  creature  could  do  it.  All  the 
creatures  being  of  a  finite  nature,  could  not  make  a  compensation  for  the 
disparagements  of  infinite  holiness.  He  must  have  despicable  and  vile 
thoughts  of  this  excellent  perfection,  that  imagines  that  a  few  tears,  and  the 
glavering  fawnings  at  the  death  of  a  creature,  can  be  sufficient  to  repair  the 
wrongs,  and  restore  the  rights  of  this  attribute.  It  must  therefore  be  su<4i 
a  compensation  as  might  be  commensurate  to  the  holiness  of  the  divine 
nature  and  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be  wrought  by  any  but  him  that 
was  possessed  of  a  Godhead,  to  give  efficacy  and  exact  congruity  to  it.  The 
person  designed  and  appointed  by  God  for  so  great  an  afEair,  was  '  one  in 
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fhe  fonn  of  God,  one  eqnal  with  God,'  Philip,  ii.  6 ;  who  could  not  be  termed 
by  such  a  title  of  dignity  if  he  had  not  been  equal  to  God  in  the  nniversal 
rectitude  of  the  divine  nature,  and  therefore  in  hie  holiness.  The  punish- 
ment due  to  sin  is  translated  to  that  person  for  the  righting  divine  holiness, 
and  the  righteousness  of  that  person  is  communicated  to  the  sinner  for  the 
pardon  of  the  offending  creature. 

If  the  sinner  had  been  eternally  damned,  God's  hatred  of  sin  had  been 
evidenced  by  the  strokes  of  his  justice ;  but  his  mercy  to  a  sinner  had  lain 
in  obscurity.  If  the  sinner  had  been  pardoned  and  saved  vdthout  such  a 
reparation,  mercy  had  been  evident ;  but  his  holiness  had  hid  its  head  for 
ever  in  his  own  bosom.  There  was  therefore  a  necessity  of  such  a  way  to 
manifest  his  purity,  and  yet  to  bring  forth  his  mercy,  that  mercy  might  not 
alway  sigh  for  the  destruction  of  the  creature,  and  thtX  holiness  might  not 
mourn  for  the  neglect  of  its  honour. 

6.  Information.  Hence  it  will  follow,  there  is  no  justification  of  a  sinner 
by  anything  in  himself.  After  sin  had  set  foot  in  the  world,  man  could 
present  nothing  to  God  acceptable  to  him,  or  bearing  any  proportion  to  the 
holiness  of  his  law,  till  God  set  forth  a  person  upon  whose  accoxmt  the 
acceptation  of  our  persons  and  services  is  founded :  Eph.  i.  6,  *  Who  hath 
made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved.'  The  infinite  purity  of  God  is  so  glorious, 
that  it  shames  the  holiness  of  angels,  as  the  Hght  of  the  sun  dims  ihe  light 
of  the  fire ;  much  more  will  the  righteousness  of  fallen  man,  who  is  vile,  and 
*  drinks  up  iniquity  like  water,'  vanish  into  nothing  in  his  presence.  With 
what  self-abasement  and  abhorrence  ought  he  to  be  possessed,  that  comes  as 
short  of  the  angels  in  purity  as  a  dunghill  doth  of  a  star  I  The  highest 
obedience  that  ever  was  performed  by  any  mere  man,  since  lapsed  nature, 
cannot  challenge  any  acceptance  with  God,  or  stand  before  so  exact  an 
inquisition.  What  person  hath  such  a  clear  innocence,  and  unspotted 
obedience  in  such  a  perfection,  as  in  any  degree  to  suit  the  holiness  of  the 
divine  nature  1  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  '  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant, 
for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.'  If  God  should  debate  the 
case  simply  with  man  in  his  own  person,  without  respecting  the  mediator, 
he  were  not  able  to  '  answer  one  of  a  thousand.'  Though  we  are  his 
servants,  as  David  was,  and  perform  a  sincere  service,  yet  there  are  many 
little  motes  and  dust  of  sin  in  the  best  works,  that  cannot  be  undiscovered 
from  the  eye  of  ,^  holiness  ;  and  if  we  come  short  in  the  least  of  what  the 
law  requires,  we  are  '  guilty  of  all,'  James  ii.  10.  So  that  *  in  thy  sight  shall 
no  man  living  be  justified ; '  in  the  sight  of  thy  infinite  holiness,  which 
hates  the  least  spot ;  in  the  sight  of  thy  infinite  justice,  which  punishes  the 
least  transgression. 

God  would  descend  below  his  own  nature,  and  vilify  both  his  knowledge 
and  punty,  should  he  accept  that  for  a  righteousness  and  holiness  which  is 
not  so  in  itself ;  and  nothing  is  so  which  hath  the  least  stain  upon  it  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  God.  The  most  holy  saints  in  Scripture,  upon  a 
prospect  of  his  purity,  have  cast  away  all  confidence  in  themselves ;  every 
flash  of  the  divine  purity  has  struck  them  into  a  deep  sense  of  their  own 
impurity  and  shame  for  it :  Job  xliL  6,  *  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself  in  dust 
and  ashes.'  What  can  the  language  of  any  man  be  that  lies  under  a  sense 
o#  infinite  holiness,  and  his  own  defilement  in  the  least,  but  that  of  the 
prophet:  Isa.  vi.  6,  '  Woe  is  me,  I  am  undone ' !  And  what  is  there  in  the 
world  can  administer  any  other  tiiought  than  this,  unless  God  be  considered 
in  Christ,  *  reconciling  the  world  to  himself ; '  as  a  holy  God,  so  righted 
as  that  he  can  dispense  with  the  condemnation  of  a  sinner  without  dispensing 
with  his  hatred  of  sin ;  pardoning  the  sin  in  the  criminal,  because  it  hath 
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been  punished  in  the  surety.  That  righieonsness  which  God  hath  'set 
forth '  for  justification  is  not  oof  own,  hat  a  '  righteonsness  which  is  of  God/ 
Philip,  iii.  9,  10,  of  God's  appointing,  and  of  God's  performing ;  appointed 
by  the  Father,  who  is  God,  and  performed  by  the  Son,  who  is  one  with  the 
Father ;  a  righteonsness  snrmonnting  that  of  all  the  glorious  angels,  since 
it  is  an  immutable  one,  which  can  never  fail,  an  *  everlasting  righteousness,' 
Dan.  ix.  24  ;  a  righteousness  wherein  the  holiness  of  God  can  acquiesce,  as 
considered  in  itself,  because  it  is  a  righteousness  of  one  equal  with  God. 
As  we  therefore  dishonour  the  divine  majesty,  when  we  insist  upon  our  own 
bemired  righteousness  for  our  justification  (as  if  a  '  mortal  man  were  as  just 
as  God,'  and  a  '  man  as  pure  as  his  maker,'  Job  iv.  17),  so  we  highly 
honour  the  purity  of  his  nature  when  we  charge  ourselves  with  folly,  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  unclean,  and  accept  of  that  righteousness  which  gives  a  full 
content  to  his  infinite  purity.  There  can  be  no  justification  of  a  sinner  by 
anything  in  himself. 

7.  It  informs  us,  if  holiness  be  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  divine  nature, 
then  the  deity  of  Christ  might  be  argued  firom  hence.  He  is  indeed  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  '  the  Holy  One,'  Acts  iii.  14,  16,  a  title  often  given  to 
God  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  he  is  called,  *  The  holy  of  holies,'  Dan. 
ix.  24;  but  because  the  angels  seem  to  be  termed  holy  ones,  Dan.  iv.  18, 17, 
and  the  most  sacred  place  in  the  temple  was  also  ctdled  the  holy  of  holies, 
I  shall  not  insist  upon  that.  But  you  find  our  Saviour  particularly  applauded 
by  the  angels,  as  holy,  when  this  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  together 
with  the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  are  linked  together,  and^ascribed 
to  him  :  Isa.  vi.  8,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts :  and  the 
whole  earth  is  iuU  of  his  glory,'  which  the  apostle  interprets  of  Christ, 
John  xii.  89,  41.  'Isaiah  [saith]  again,  '  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
hardened  their  hearts ;  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  under- 
stand with  their  hearts,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  These 
things  said  Isaiah,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him.'  He  that 
Isaiah  saw  environed  with  the  seraphims  in  a  reverential  posture  before  his 
fifcce,  and  praised  as  most  holy  by  them,  was  the  true  and  eternal  God  ;  such 
acclamations  belong  to  none  but  the  great  Jehovah,  God  blessed  for  ever. 
But,  saith  John,  it  was  the  glory  of  Christ  that  Isaiah  saw  in  this  vision  ; 
Christ  therefore  is  '  GK)d  blessed  for  ever,'  of  whom  it  was  said,  <  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts.''*'  The  evangelist  had  been  speaking  of  Christ, 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  against  believing 
on  him ;  his  glory  therefore  is  to  be  referred  to  the  subject  he  had  been 
speaking  of.  The  evangelist  was  not  speaking  of  the  Father,  but  of  the 
Son,  and  cites  those  words  out  of  Isaiah ;  not  to  teach  anything  of  the 
Father,  but  to  shew  that  the  Jews  could  not  believe  in  Christ.  He  speaks 
of  him  that  had  wrought  so  many  miracles;  but  Christ  wrought  those 
miracles ;  he  speaks  of  him  whom  the  Jews  refused  to  believe  on ;  but 
Christ  was  the  person  they  would  not  believe  on,  while  they  acknowledged 
God.  It  was  tiie  glory  of  this  person  Isaiah  saw,  and  this  person  Isaiah 
spake  of,  if  the  words  of  the  evangelist  be  of  any  credit.  The  angels  are 
too  holy  to  give  acclamations  belonging  to  God,  to  any  but  him  that  is  God. 

8.  It  informs  us  that  God  is  fiodly  fit  for  the  government  of  the  world. 
The  righteousness  of  God's  nature  qualifies  him  to  be  judge  of  the  world. 
If  he  were  not  perfectly  righteous  and  holy,  he  were  uncapable  to  govern 
and  judge  the  world  :  Bom.  iii.  5,  '  If  there  be  unrighteousness  with  God, 
bow  shfdl  he  judge  the  world  ?'  *  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will 
the  Almighty  pervert  judgment,'  Job  xxxiv  12.     How  despicable  is  a  judge 
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that  wants  innocence  1  As  omniscience  fits  Gt>d  to  be  a  jndge,  so  holiness 
fits  him  to  be  a  righteous  jndge :  Ps.  i.  6,  ^The  Lord  knows/  that  is,  lovesi 
*  the  way  of  the  righteous :  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish.' 

9.  Information.  If  holiness  be  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature,  the  Christian  religion  is  of  a  diTine  extraotion.  It  discovers  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  forms  the  creature  to  a  conformity  to  him.  It  gives 
us  a  prospect  of  his  nature,  represents  him  in  the  '  beauty  of  holiness,*  Ps. 
ex.  8,  mpro  than  the  whole  glass  of  the  creation.  It  is  in  this  evangelical 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  beheld,  and  rendered  amiaUe  and  imitabley 
2  Cor.  iii.  18.  It  is  a  doctrine  *  according  to  godliness,'  1  Tim.  vi«  8, 
directing  us  to  live  the  life  of  God ;  a  life  worthy  of  God,  and  worthy  of  oar 
first  creation  by  his  hand.  It  takes  us  off  from  ourselves,  fixeth  us  upon  a 
noble  end,  points  our  actions  and  the  scope  of  our  lives  to  God.  It  queUs 
the  monsters  of  sin,  discountenanceth  the  motes  of  wickedness ;  and  it  is 
no  mean  argument  for  the  divinity  of  it,  that  it  sets  us  no  lower  a  pattern 
for  our  imitation,  than  the  holiness  of  the  divine  majesty.  God  is  exalted 
upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness  in  it,  and  the  creature  advanced  to  an  image 
and  resemblance  of  it :  1  Peter  i.  16,  *  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.' 

Use  2.  The  second  use  is  for  comfort.  This  attribute  frowns  upon  lapsed 
nature,  but  smiles  in  the  restorations  made  by  the  gospel.  God's  holinesa, 
in  conj auction  with  his  justice,  is  terrible  to  a  guilty  sinner,  but  now,  in 
eonjunction  with  his  mercy,  by  the  satis&ction  <^  Ghirist,  it  is  sweet  to  a 
believing  penitent.  In  the  first  covenant,  the  purity  of  his  nature  was 
joined  with  the  rigours  of  his  justice ;  in  the  second  covenant,  the  purity  of 
his  nature  is  joined  with  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  mercy.  In 
the  one,  justice  flames  against  the  sinner  in  the  right  of  injured  holiness ; 
in  the  other,  mercy  yearns  towards  a  believer,  with  the  consent  of  righted 
holiness.  To  rejoice  in  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  true  and  genuine  spirit 
of  a  renewed  man :  '  My  heart  rejoioeth  in  the  Lord.'  What  follows  ? 
*  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,'  1  Sam.  ii.  1,  2.  Some  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature  are  astonishing,  some  affirighting,  but  this  may  fill  us  both  with 
astonishment  at  it,  and  a  joy  in  it. 

1.  By  covenant  we  have  an  interest  in  this  attribute  as  well  as  any  other. 
In  that  clause  of  God's  being  our  God,  entire  God  with  all  his  glory,  all  hia 
perfections  are  passed  over  as  a  portion,  and  a  gracious  soul  is  brought  into 
union  with  God  as  his  God,  not  with  a  part  of  God,  but  with  God  in  the 
simplicity,  extent,  integrity  of  his  nature,  and  therefore  in  this  attribute. 
And  upon  some  account  it  may  seem  more  in  this  attribute  than  in  any  other, 
for  if  he  be  our  God,  he  is  our  God  in  his  life  and  glory,  and  therofore  in 
his  purity  especially,  without  which  he  could  not  live,  he  could  not  be  happy 
and  blessed.  Little  comfort  will  it  be  to  have  a  dead  God  or  a  vile  Gk>d 
made  over  us,  and,  as  by  this  covenant  he  is  our  Father,  so  he  gives  us  hia 
nature,  and  communicates  his  holiness  in  all  his  dispensations,  and  in  those 
that  are  severest  as  well  as  those  that  are  sweetest :  Heb.  xii.  10,  *  But  he 
corrects  us  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.'  Not 
simply  *  partakers  of  holiness  *  but  of '  his  holiness,'  to  have  a  portraiture  of 
it  in  our  nature,  a  medal  of  it  in  our  hearts,  a  spark  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  immense  splendour  and  flame  in  himselfL  The  holiness  of  a 
covenant  soul  is  a  resemblance  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  formed  by  it,  as 
the  picture  of  the  sun  in  a  cloud  is  a  fruit  of  his  beams,  and  an  image  of  its 
author.  The  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  holiness  remains  in  the  nature  of 
God,  as  the  fulness  of  the  light  doth  in  the  sun ;  yet  there  are  transmissions 
firom  the  sun  to  the  moon,  and  it  is  a  light  of  the  same  nature  both  in  the 
one  and  in  the  other.     The  holiness  of  a  creature  is  nothing  else  but  the 
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TOfleotion  of  the  4mii6  kolinaip  apon  it ;  and  to  make  the  ereatare  eapabb 
of  it,  God  takes  ▼arioas  methoda,  aeeording  to  hia  eovenaat  grace. 

2.  This  attribute  zenden  God  a  fit  olject  for  tmat  and  dependence.  The 
notion  of  an  unholy  and  nnrighteoiui  God,  ia  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  him> 
and  beata  oiF  onr  hands  from  laying  any  hold  of  him.  It  ia  npon  this  attri- 
bate  the  lepntation  and  honour  of  God  in  the  world  ia  built.  What  encour- 
agement can  we  have  to  belie?e  him,  or  what  incentifcs  could  we  have  to 
serve  him,  without  the  lustre  of  this  in  his  nature  ?  The  very  thought  of 
an  unrighteous  God,  is  enou|^  to  drive  men  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
hinu  As  the  honesty  of  a  man  gives  a  reputation  to  his  word,  so  doth  the 
holineas  of  God  give  credit  to  his  promise.  It  is  by  this  he  would  have  us 
stifle  our  fears,  and  fortify  onr  trust :  Isa  xli.  14,  '  Fear  noti  thou  worm 
Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel ;  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  and  thy 
Badeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.'  He  will  be  in  his  actions  what  he  is  in 
his  nature.  Nothing  shall  make  him  defile  his  own  excelleocy.  Unright- 
eousness is  the  gromid  of  nrntability ;  but  the  promise  of  God  doth  never 
fiul,  because  the  rectitude  of  his  nature  doth  never  languish.  Were  hia 
attributes  without  the  conduct  of  this,  they  would  be  altogether  formidable. 
As  this  is  the  glory  of  all  his  other  perfections,  so  this  only  renden  him 
comfortable  to  a  believing  aoul.  Mi^t  we  not  fear  his  power  tb  crush  us, 
his  mercy  to  overlook  us,  his  wisdom  to  design  against  us,  if  this  did  not 
influence  them  t  What  an  oppression  is  power  without  righteousness  in  the 
hand  of  a  creature,  destructive  instead  of  protecting ;  the  devil  is  a  migbtj 
qpirit,  but  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  because  he  ia  an  impure  spirit.  When  God 
would  give  us  the  highest  security  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he 
aweara  by  this  attribute,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  85.  His  hidiness  as  well  as  his  truth, 
is  laid  to  pawn  for  the  security  of  his  promise.  As  we  make  GoA  the  judge 
between  ua  and  otben,  when  we  swear  by  him,  so  he  makes  his  holiness 
the  judge  between  himself  sod  his  people,  when  he  swean  by  it. 

(1.)  It  is  this  randera  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  answer  of  our 
prayers.  This  is  the  ground  of  his  readiness  to  give.  '  If  you,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts,  how  much  more  shsJl  your  Fatiber  which  is  in 
heaTsn  give  good  tilings  to  them  that  ask  him  ?*  Mat.  vii.  11.  Though  the 
holiness  of  God  be  not  mentioned,  yet  it  is  to  be  understood ;  the  emphasia 
lies  in  tiiose  wturds,  if  tfou  being  evil ;  God  is  then  considend  in  a  disposition 
eontraiy  to  thia,  which  can  be  nothing  but  his  righteousness.  If  you  that 
are  unholy,  and  have  so  much  corruption  in  you  to  render  you  cruel,  can 
bestow  upon  your  children  the  good  things  they  want,  how  mu(di  more  shaH 
God,  who  is  holy,  and  hMh  nothing  in  him  to  check  his  mercifolness  to  his 
ereatnres,  grant  the  petitions  of  his  eupplianta  t  It  was  this  attribute  edged 
the  fiduciary  importunity  of  the  souls  under  the  altar,  for  the  revenging 
their  blood  m^justly  shed  upon  the  earth :  Bev.  vL  10,  '  How  long,  0  Liat^ 
holy  and  tnie,  dost  thou  not  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
aarttk  T  Let  not  thy  holiness  stand  with  folded  arms,  as  careless  of  the 
eminent  snfierings  of  those  that  fear  thee ;  we  implore  thee  by  tiie  holineas 
of  thy  nature,  and  the  truth  of  thy  word. 

(2.)  This  rendera  him  fit  to  be  confided  in,  for  the  eomfort  of  our  souls 
in  A  broken  condition.  The  reviving  the  hearts  of  the  spiritually  afflicted  ia  a 
part  of  the  holiness  of  his  nature :  Isa.  Ivii.  16,  <  l^ins  aaith  the  high  and 
lofty  One  thai  inhabits  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
body  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive 
tke  spirit  of  the  humble.'  He  acknowlegeth  himself  the  fofty  One,  they  might 
therefore  foar  he  would  not  revive  them,  but  he  is  also  the  holy  One,  imd 
therefore  he  will  refredi  them;  he  is  not  more  lofty  than  he  is  holy.  Besides 
.  Toxi.  n.  n 
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the  argument  of  the  immutability  of  his  promise,  and  the  might  of  his 
power,  here  is  the  holiness  of  his  nature^  moving  him  to  pity  his  drooping 
ereatnre.  His  promise  is  ushered  in  with  the  name  of  power,  *  high  and  lofly 
One,*  to  bar  their  distrust  of  his  strength,  and  with  a  declaration  of  hw 
*■  holiness,'  to  cheek  any  despair  of  his  will.  There  is  no  ground  to  think  I 
should  be  false  to  my  word  or  misemploy  my  power,  since  that  cannot  be, 
because  of  the  holiness  of  my  name  and  nature. 

(8.)  This  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  maintenance  of  grace, 
and  protection  of  us  agunst  our  spiritual  enemies.  What  our  Saviour 
thought  an  argument  in  prayer,  we  may  well  take  as  a  ground  of  our  confi- 
dence. In  the  strength  of  this  he  puts  up  his  euit,  when  in  his  mediate^ 
capacity  he  intercedes  for  the  preservation  of  his  people :  John  xvii.  11, 
*  Holy  Father,  keep  tibrough  thy  own  name  those  that  thou  hast  giv^i  me, 
that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are.'  Holy  Father,  not  merciful  Father,  or  power- 
ful, or  wise  Father,  but  holy,  and,  verse  25,  n^Ateou^  Father.  Christ  pleads  thai 
attribute  for  the  performance  of  God's  word,  which  was  laid  to  pawn  when 
he  passed  his  word,  for  it  was  by  his  holiness  that  he  swore,  *  that  his  seed 
should  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  him,'  Peu  Ixxxix. 
86,  which  is  meant  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  covenant  which  he  had  made  with 
Christ,  and  is  also  meant  of  the  preservation  of  the  mystical  seed  of  David, 
and  the  perpetuating  his  loving-kindness  to  them,  ver.  82,  88.  Grace  is  an 
image  of  God's  holiness,  and  therefore  tibe  holiness  of  God  is  most  proper 
to  be  need  as  an  argument  to  interest  and  engage  him  in  the  preservation  of 
it.  In  the  midst  of  church  provocations  he  will  not  utterly  extinguish,  be- 
cause he  is  the  holy  One  in  tiie  midst  of  her,  Hos.  xi.  9 ;  nor  in  the  midst 
of  judgments  will  he  condemn  his  people  to  deaUi,  because  he  is  their  holy 
One,  Hab.  i.  12,  but  their  enemies  shall  be  ordained  for  judgment,  and 
established  for  oorrectioii.  One  prophet  assures  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  strength  of  this  perfection,  and  the  other  upon  the  same 
ground  is  confident  of  the  protection  of  the  church,  because  of  God's  holi- 
ness engaged  in  an  inviolable  covenant. 

(8.)  Comfort.  Since  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  nature  of 
God,  he  will  certainly  value  every  holy  soul.  It  is  of  a  greater  value  with 
him  than  the  souls  of  all  men  in  ihe  world  that  are  destitute  of  it ;  wicked 
men  are  the  worst  of  vileness,  mere  dross  and  dunghill ;  Ps.  xii.  8,  '  The 
vilest  men,  jl^.  Purity  then,  which  is  contrary  to  wickedness,  must  be  the 
precious  thing  in  his  esteem  ;  he  must  needs  love  that  quality  which  he  is 
most  pleased  with  in  himself,  as  a  father  looks  with  most  delight  upon  the 
child  which  is  possessed  with  those  dispositions  he  most  values  in  his  own 
nature.  *  His  countenance  doth  bdiold  the  upright,'  Ps.  xi.  7-  He  looks 
upon  them  with  a  fiiU  and  open  &ce  of  favour,  with  a  countenance  dear, 
unmasked,  and  smiling,  with  a  fiicefnll  of  delist.  Heaven  itself  is  not  such 
a  pleasing  object  to  hun,  as  the  image  of  his  own  uncreated  holiness,  in  the 
created  holiness  of  men  and  angels  ;  as  a  man  esteems  that  most  which  is 
most  like  him  of  his  own  generation,  more  than  a  piece  of  art,  which  is 
merely  the  product  of  his  wit  or  strength.  And  he  must  love  hollhess  in 
the  creature ;  he  would  not  else  love  his  own  image,  and  consequently  would 
undervalue  himself^  He  despiseth  the  image  the  wicked  bears,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  20, 
but  he  cannot  disesteem  his  own  stamp  on  the  godly ;  he  cannot  but  delight 
in  his  own  work,  his  dioice  work,  the  master-piece  of  all  his  works,  the 
new  creation  of  things,  that  which  is  next  to  himself,  as  being  a  divine  nature 
like  himself^  2  Pet.  L  4.  When  he  overlooks  strength,  parts,  knowledge,  he 
cannot  overlook  this ;  *  he  sets  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  himself,'  Ps.  iv. 
8,  as  a  peculiar  object  to  take  pleasure  in ;  he  reserves  such  for  his  own  com- 
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placency,  when  he  leaves  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  devil^s  power ;  he 
18  choice  of  them  ahove  all  his  other  works,  and  will  not  let  aoy  have  so 
great  a  propriety  in  them  as  himself.  If  it  be  so  dear  to  him  here  in  its 
imperfect  and  mixed  condition,  that  he  appropriates  it  as  a  peculiar  object 
for  his  own  delight,  how  much  more  wiU  the  unspotted  parity  of  glorified 
saints  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  him,  so  that  he  will  take  less  pleasure  in  the 
material  heavens  dian  in  such  a  soul.  Sin  only  is  detestable  to  God,  and 
when  this  is  done  away,  the  soul  becomes  as  lovely  in  his  account,  as  before 
it  was  loathsome. 

4.  It  is  comfort  upon  this  account,  that  God  will  perfect  holiness*  in  every 
upright  soul.  We  many  times  distrust  God  and  despond  in  ourselves,  be- 
cause of  the  infinite  holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  dunghill  corrup- 
tions in  our  own ;  but  the  holiness  of  God  engageth  him  to  the  preservation  of 
it,  and  consequently  to  the  perfection  of  it ;  as  appears  by  our  Saviour*s 
argument,  John  zvii.  11, '  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thy  own  name  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me.'  To  what  end  ?  *  That  they  may  become  as  we 
are,'  one  with  us  in  the  resemblances  of  purity.  And  the  holiness  of  the 
soul  is  used  as  an  argument  by  the  psalmist :  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2,  *  Preserve  my 
soul,  for  I  am  holy,'  that  is,  I  have  an  ardent  desire  to  holiness  ;  thou  hast 
separated  me  from  the  mass  of  the  corrupted  world,  preserve  and  perfect  me 
with  the  assembly  of  the  glorified  choir.  The  more  holy  any  are,  the  more 
communicative  they  are.  God  being  most  holy,  is  most  communicative  of 
that  which  he  most  esteems  in  himself,  and  delights  to  see  in  his  creature ; 
he  is  therefore  more  ready  to  impart  his  holiness  to  them  that  beg  for  it, 
than  to  communicate  his  knowledge  or  his  power.  Though  he  were  holy, 
yet  he  let  Adam  fall,  who  never  petitioned  his  holiness  to  preserve  him ;  he 
let  him  fidl,  to  declare  the  holiness  of  his  own  nature,  which  had  wanted  its 
due  nuinifestation  without  it ;  but  since  that  cannot  be  declared  in  a  higher 
maimer  than  it  hath  been  already  in  the  death  of  the  surety  that  bore  our 
gnilt,  there  is  no  fear  he  should  cast  the  work  out  of  his  hands,  since  the 
design  of  the  permission  of  man's  apostasy  in  the  discovery  of  the  perfections 
of  his  nature  has  been  fully  answered.  The  finishing  the  good  work  he  hath 
begun,  hath  a  relation  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  his  own  glory  in  Christ  to 
be  manifested  in  the  day  of  Ms  appearing,  Philip,  i.  6,  wherein  the  glory, 
both  of  his  own  holiness  and  the  holiness  of  the  mediator,  are  to  receive 
their  full  manifestfition.  As  it  is  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  Christ  to  sanctify 
his  church,  £ph,  v.  26,  till  not  a  smnkle  or  spot  be  left,  so  it  is  the  part  of 
God  not  to  leave  that  work  imperfect,  which  his  holiness  hath  attempted  a 
second  time  to  beautify  his  creature  with.  He  will  not  cease  exalting  this 
attribute,  which  is  the  believer's  by  the  new  covenant,  till  he  utters  that  ap- 
plauding speech  of  his  own  work.  Cant.  iv.  7,  *  Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love, 
there  is  no  spot  in  thee.' 

Use  8.  Is  for  exhortation.  Is  holiness  an  eminent  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature  ?    Then, 

1.  Let  us  get  and  preserve  right  and  strong  apprehensions  of  this  divine 
perfection.  Without  a  due  sense  of  it,  we  can  never  exalt  God  in  our  hearts  ; 
and  the  more  distinct  conceptions  we  have  of  this  and  the  rest  of  his  attri- 
butes, the  more  we  glorify  him.  When  Moses  considered  God  as  his 
strength  and  salvation,  he  would  exalt  him,  Exod.  xv.  2,  and  he  could  never 
break  out  in  so  admirable  a  doxology  as  that  in  the  text,  without  a  deep 
sense  of  the  glory  of  his  purity,  which  he  speaks  of  with  so  much  admiration. 
Such  a  sense  wiU  be  of  use  to  us, 

(1.)  In  promoting  genuine  convictions.  A  deep  consideration  of  the 
holiness  of  God  cannot  but  be  followed  with  a  deep  consideration  of  our  im- 
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fute  and  miserable  condition  by  reason  of  sin ;  we  cannot  glance  upon  it 
without  reflections  upon  onr  own  Tileness.  Adam  no  sooner  heard  the  voice 
of  a  holy  God  in  the  garden,  but  he  considered  his  own  nakedness  with 
shame  and  fear,  Gen.  iii.  10,  much  less  can  we  fix  onr  minds  upon  it,  but 
we  mnst  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  our  own  uncleanness.  The  clear  beams 
of  the  son  discover  that  filthiness  in  onr  garments  and  members,  which  was  not 
visible  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Impure  metals  are  discerned  by  com* 
paring  them  with  that  which  is  pure  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  The  sense  of 
gailt  is  the  first  natural  result  upon  a  sense  of  this  excellent  perfection,  and 
the  sense  of  the  imperfeotion  of  onr  own  righteousness  is  the  next.  ¥^o 
can  think  of  it,  and  reflect  upon  himself  as  an  object  fit  for  divine  love  ?  Who 
can  have  a  due  thought  of  it,  without  regarding  himself  as  stubble  before  a 
eonsumiog  fire  ?  Who  can,  without  a  confusion  of  heart  and  face,  glance 
upon  that  pure  eye,  which  beholds  with  detestation  the  foul  motes  as  well  as 
the  filthier  and  bigger  spots  ?  When  Isaiah  saw  his  glory,  and  heard  how 
highly  the  angels  exalted  God  for  this  perfection,  he  was  in  a  cold  sweat, 
ready  to  swoon,  till  a  seraphim  with  a  coal  firom  the  altar  both  purged  and 
revived  him,  Isa.  vi.  5-7.  They  are  sound  and  genuine  convictions,  which 
have  the  prospect  of  divine  purity  for  their  immediate  spring,  and  not  a  fore- 
sight of  our  own  misery,  when  it  is  not  the  punishment  we  have  deserved* 
but  the  holiness  we  have  ofiended,  most  grates  our  hearts.  Such  convictions 
are  the  first  rude  draughts  of  the  divine  image  in  our  spirits,  and  grateful 
to  God  because  they  are  an  acknowledgment  of  the  glory  of  this  attribntSt 
and  the  first  mark  of  honour  given  to  it  by  the  creature ;  those  that  never 
had  a  sense  of  their  own  vileness,  were  alway  destitute  of  a  sense  of  God's 
holiness.  And  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that  those  that  scoff  at  any  for 
hanging  down  the  head  under  the  consideration  and  conviction  of  sin  (as  is 
too  usual  with  the  world),  scoff  at  them  for  having  deeper  apprehensions  of 
the  purity  of  God  than  themselves,  and  consequently  make  a  mock  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  ground  of  those  convictions ;  a  sense  of  this 
would  prevent  such  a  damnable  reproaching. 

(2.)  A  sense  of  this  will  render  us  humble  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest 
holiness  a  creature  were  capable  of.  We  are  apt  to  be  proud,  with  the  Pha* 
risee,  when  we  look  upon  others  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  base  and  unnatural 
lusts ;  but  let  any  clap  their  wings,  if  they  can,  in  a  vain-boasting  and  exul- 
tation, when  they  view  the  holiness  of  God.  What  torch,  if  it  had  reason, 
would  be  proud  and  swagger  in  its  own  light,  if  it  compared  itself  with  the 
sun  I  '  Who  can  stand  before  this  holy  Lord  God  ?*  is  the  just  reflection  of 
the  holiest  person,  as  it  was  of  those,  1  Bam.  vi.  20,  thai  had  felt  the  marks 
of  his  jealousy  after  their  looking  into  the  ark,  though  likely  out  of  affection 
to  it,  and  triumphant  joy  at  its  return.  When  did  the  angels  tesUfy,  by  the 
covering  of  their  fiiees,  tiieir  weakness  to  bear  the  lustre  of  his  majesty,  but 
when  they  beheld  his  glory  1  When  did  they  signify,  by  their  covering  their 
feet,  the  shame  of  their  own  vileness,  but  when  their  hearts  were  fufiest  dL 
the  applandings  of  this  perfection !  Isa.  vi.  2,  B.  Though  they  found  them- 
selves without  spot,  yet  not  with  such  a  holiness,  that  they  could  appear 
either  with  their  fvces  or  feet  unveiled  or  unmasked  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Doth  the  immense  splendour  of  this  attribute  engender  shaming  refleotioas 
in  those  pure  spirits  ?  What  will  it,  what  should  it  do  in  us,  that  dweU  in 
houses  of  clay,  and  creep  up  and  down  with  thai  clay  upon  our  backs,  and 
too  much  of  it  in  our  hearts  ?  The  stars  themselveSa  which  appear  beauti^ 
ful  in  the  night,  are  masked  at  the  awaking  of  the  sun*  What  a  dim  ligM 
is  that  of  a  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  sun  1  The  apprehensions  of  this  made 
the  elders  humble  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  ^oxy,  by  <  easting  down 
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their  erowns  before  his  throne/  Ber.  It.  8, 10 ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 
trinmpbing  generals  among  the  Romans,  who  hong  np  their  Yiotorioos  lanrala 
in  the  eapitoi,  dedicating  them  to  their  gods,  acknowledging  them  their  sape- 
liors  in  strength,  and  anthers  of  their  victory.  This  self^emptiness  at  the 
consideration  of  divine  parity,  is  the  note  of  the  true  charoh  represented  by 
the  fonr  and  twenty  elders,  and  a  note  of  a  tme  member  of  the  chnreh ; 
whereas  boasting  of  perfection  and  merit  is  the  property  of  the  antiohristian 
tribe,  that  have  mean  thoughts  of  this  adorable  perfection,  and  think  them- 
selves more  righteons  than  the  unspotted  angels.  What  a  self-anoihilation 
IB  there  in  a  good  man,  when  the  sense  of  divine  purity  is  most  lively  in 
him;  yea,  how  detestable  is  he  to  himself?  There  is  as  little  proportion 
between  the  holiness  of  the  divine  migesty  and  that  of  the  most  righteous 
ereatnre,  as  there  is  between  the  nearness  of  a  person  that  stands  upon  a 
mountain  to  the  sun,  and  of  him  that  beholds  him  in  a  vale ;  one  is  nearer 
than  the  other,  but  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  boasted  of,  in  regard  of  the 
vast  distance  that  is  between  the  son  and  the  elevated  spectator. 

(8.)  This  would  make  us  full  of  an  affectionate  reverence  in  all  our 
approaches  to  Qod.  By  this  perfection  God  is  rendered  venerable,  and  fit 
to  be  reverenced  by  his  creature ;  and  magnificent  thoughts  of  it  in  the  crea* 
tme  would  awaken  him  to  an  actual  reverence  of  the  divine  majesty: 
Pis.  exi.  9,  *  Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name  ;*  a  good  opinion  of  this  would 
engender  in  us  a  sincere  respect  towards  him ;  we  should  then  *  serve  the 
Lord  with  fear,'  as  the  expression  is,  Ps.  ii.  11 ;  that  is,  be  afraid  to  cast 
anything  before  him  that  may  offend  the  eyes  of  his  purity.  Who  would 
venture  rashly  and  garishly  into  the  presence  of  an  eminent  moralist,  or  of 
a  righteons  king  upon  his  throne  ?  The  fixedness  of  the  angels  arose  from 
the  contboal  prospect  of  this.  What  if  we  had  been  with  Isaiah  when  he 
saw  the  vision,  and  beheld  him  in  the  same  glory,  and  the  heavenly  choir 
in  thoir  reverential  posture  in  the  serrice  of  God ;  would  it  not  have  barred 
oar  wanderings,  and  staked  us  down  to  our  duty  ?  Would  not  the  fortify* 
ing  an  idea  of  it  in  our  minds  produce  the  same  effect  ?  It  is  for  want  of 
this  we  carry  ourselves  so  loosely  snd  unbecomingly  in  the  divine  presence, 
with  the  same  or  meaner  affections  than  those  wherewith  we  stand  before 
some  rile  creature,  that  is  our  superior  in  the  world ;  as  though  a  piece  of 
filthy  flesh  were  more  valuable  than  this  perfection  of  the  divinity.  How 
doth  the  psalmist  double  his  exhortation  to  men  to  sing  praise  to  God : 
Pk.  zlvii.  6,  '  Sing  praise  to  God,  sing  praises ;  sing  praise  to  our  Kingt 
sing  praise,'  because  of  his  majesty,  and  the  purity  of  his  dominion :  and 
ver.  8,  <  God  reigns  over  the  heathen ;  God  sits  upon  the  throne  of  his 
holiness.'  How  would  this  elevate  us  in  praise,  and  prostrate  us  in  prayer, 
when  we  praise  and  pray  with  an  understanding  and  insight  of  that  nature 
we  bless  or  implore ;  as  he  speaks,  ver.  7,  *  Sing  ye  praise  with  understand* 
ing.'  The  holiness  of  God  in  his  government  and  dominion,  the  holiness  of 
his  nature,  and  the  holiness  of  his  precepts,  should  beget  in  us  an  humble 
respect  in  our  approaches.  The  more  we  grow  in  a  sense  of  this,  the  more 
shall  we  advance  in  the  true  performance  of  all  our  duties.*  Those  nations 
which  adored  the  sun,  had  they  at  first  seen  his  brightness  wrapped  and 
masked  in  a  cloud,  snd  paid  a  veneration  to  it,  how  would  their  adorations 
have  mounted  to  a  greater  point,  after  they  had  seen  it  in  its  full  brightness, 
shaking  off  those  veils,  and  chasiAg  away  the  mists  before  it ;  what  a  pro- 
found reverence  would  they  have  paid  it,  when  they  beheld  it  in  its  glory  and 
meridian  brightness  9  Our  reverence  to  God  in  all  our  addresses  to  him 
arrive  to  greater  degrees,  if  every  act  of  duty  be  ushered  in^  and  seasoned 

•  Aayiald,  MoraL  torn.  v.  p.  462. 
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with  the  thonghtfl  of  God  as  sittiDg  upon  a  throne  of  holiness ;  we  shall 
have  a  more  becoming  sense  of  our  own  vileness,  a  greater  ardour  to  his 
service,  a  deeper  respect  in  his  presence,  if  oar  understanding  be  more 
cleared,  and  possessed  with  notions  of  this  perfection.  Thus  take  a  view  of 
God  in  this  part  of  his  glory,  before  yon  fall  down  before  his  throne,  and 
assure  yonrselves  you  will  &id  your  hearts  and  services  quickened  with  a 
new  and  lively  spirit. 

(4.)  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  in  God  would  produce  in  us  a  fear  of 
God,  and  arm  us  against  temptations  and  sin.  What  made  the  heathens  so 
wanton  and  loose,  but  the  representations  of  their  gods  as  vicious.  Who 
would  stick  at  adulteries  and  more  prodigious  lusts,  that  can  take  a  pattern 
for  them  from  the  person  he  adores  for  a  deity  !  Upon  which  account  Plato 
would  have  poets  banished  from  his  commonwealth,  because  by  dressing  up 
their  gods  in  wanton  garbs  in  their  poems,  they  encouraged  wickedness  in 
the  people  ;  but  if  the  thoughts  of  God's  holiness  were  impressed  upon  us, 
we  should  regard  sin  with  the  same  eye,  mark  it  with  the  same  detestation 
in  our  measures,  as  God  himself  doth.  So  far  as  we  are  sensible  of  the 
divine  purity,  we  should  account  sin  vile,  as  it  deserves ;  we  should  hate  it 
entirely,  without  a  grain  of  love  to  it,  and  hate  it  perpetually :  Ps.  cxiz.  104, 
*  Throagh  thy  precepts  I  get  understanding ;  therefore  I  hate  every  false 
way.*  He  looks  into  God's  statute-book,  and  thereby  arrives  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  purity  of  his  nature,  whence  his  hatred  of  iniquity  com- 
menced. This  would  govern  our  motion,  check  our  vices  ;  it  would  make 
us  tremble  at  the  hissing  of  a  temptation :  when  a  corruption  did  but  peep 
out,  and  put  forth  its  head,  a  look  to  the  divine  purity  would  be  attended 
with  a  fresh  convoy  to  resist  it.  There  is  no  such  fortification  as  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  sense  of  this :  this  would  fill  us  with  an  awe  of  God :  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  admit  any  filthy  thing  into  us,  which  we  know  is 
detestable  to  his  pure  eye.  As  tiie  approach  of  a  grave  and  serious  man 
makes  children  hasten  Ibeir  trifles  out  of  the  way,  so  would  a  consideration 
of  this  attribute  make  us  cast  away  our  idols,  and  fling  away  our  ridiculous 
thoughts  and  designs. 

(6.)  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  would  inflame  us  with  a  vehement 
desire  to  be  conformed  to  him.  All  our  desires  would  be  ardent  to  regulate 
ourselves  according  to  this  pattern  of  holiness  and  goodness,  which  is  not  to 
be  equalled ;  the  contemplating  it  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  face  of  Christ 
will '  transform  us  into  the  same  image,'  2  Cor.  iii.  19.  Since  our  lapsed 
state,  we  cannot  behold  the  holiness  of  God  in  itself  without  afi&ightment ; 
nor  is  it  an  object  of  imitation,  but  as  tempered  in  Christ  to  our  view. 
When  we  cannot  without  blinding  ourselves  look  upon  the  sun  in  its 
brightness,  we  may  behold  it  through  a  coloured  glass,  whereby  the  lustre 
of  it  is  moderated  without  dazzling  our  eyes.  The  sense  of  it  will  furnish 
us  with  a  greatness  of  mind,  that  little  things  will  be  contemned  by  ns ; 
motives  of  a  greater  alloy  would  have  little  influence  upon  us ;  we  should 
have  the  highest  motives  to  every  duty,  and  motives  of  the  same  strain 
which  influence  the  angels  above.  It  would  change  us,  not  only  into  an 
angelical  nature,  but  a  divine  nature.  We  should  act  like  men  of  another 
sphere,  as  if  we  had  received  our  original  in  another  world,  and  seen  with 
angels  the  ravishing  beauties  of  heaven.  How  little  would  the  mean  employ- 
ments of  the  world  sink  us  into  dirt  and  mud !  How  often  hath  the 
meditation  of  the  courage  of  a  valiant  man,  or  acuteness  and  industry  of  a 
learned  person,  spurred  on  some  men  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  transformed 
them  into  the  same  nature ;  as  the  looking  upon  the  sun  imprints  an 
image  of  the  sun  upon  our  eye,  that  we  seem  to  behold  nothing  but  the  sun 
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a  while  after.  The  view  of  the  divine  pnrity  would  fill  ns  with  a  holy 
generosity  to  imitate  hinij  more  than  the  examples  of  the  best  men  upon 
earth.  It  was  a  saying  of  a  heathen,  that  if  yirtne  were  visible,  it  wonld 
kindle  a  noble  flame  of  love  to  it  in  the  heart  by  its  ravishing  beaniy.  Shall 
the  infinite  pnriiy  of  the  author  of  all  virtne  come  short  of  the  strength  of 
a  ereatore  ?  Can  we  not  render  that  visible  to  ns  by  fireqnent  meditation^ 
which  though  it  be  invisible  in  its  natnre,  is  made  visible  in  his  law,  in  his 
ways,  in  his  Son  ?  It  would  make  ns  ready  to  obey  him,  since  we  know  he 
eannot  command  anything  that  is  sinfiil,  bnt  what  is  holy,  jnst,  and  good. 
It  wonld  pnt  all  onr  affections  in  their  dne  place,  elevate  them  above  the 
ereatnre,  and  sal:ject  them  to  the  Creator. 

(6.)  It  would  make  ns  patient  and  contented  under  all  God's  dispensa- 
tions. All  penal  evils  are  the  fruits  of  his  holiness,  as  he  is  judge  and 
governor  of  Uie  world.  He  is  not  an  arbitrary  judge,  nor  doth  any  sentence 
pronounced,  nor  warrant  for  execution  issue  from  him,  but  what  bears  upon 
it  a  stamp  of  the  righteousness  of  his  natnre ;  he  doth  nothing  by  passion 
or  unrighteousness,  but  according  to  the  eternal  law  of  his  own  unstained 
nature,  which  is  the  rule  to  him  in  his  works,  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
his  throne  and  sovereign  dominion.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  14, '  Justice,'  or  righteous- 
ness, *  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne ; '  upon  these  his 
sovereign  power  is  established,  so  that  thero  can  be  no  just  complaint  or 
indictment  brought  against  any  of  his  proceedings  with  men.  How  doth 
our  Saviour,  who  had  the  highest  apprehensions  of  God's  holiness,  justify 
God  in  his  deepest  distresses,  when  he  cried  and  was  not  answered  in  the 
particular  he  desired,  in  that  prophetic  psalm  of  him;  Ps.  xxii.  2,  8,  *  I  cry 
day  and  night,  bnt  thou  hearest  not.'  Thou  seemest  to  be  deaf  to  all  my 
petitions,  '  afiir  off  from  the  words  of  my  roaring,  but  thou  art  holy.'  I  cast 
no  blame  upon  thee  ;  all  thy  dealings  aro  squared  by  thy  holiness,  this  is 
the  only  law  to  thee,  in  this  I  acquiesce.  It  is  part  of  thy  holiness  to  hide 
thy  £ace  from  me,  to  shew  thereby  thy  detestation  of  sin.  Our  Saviour 
adores  the  divine  pnrity  in  his  sharpest  agony,  and  a  like  sense  of  it  would 
guide  us  in  the  same  steps  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  it  in  our  groatest 
desertions  and  afflictions,  especially  since,  as  they  aro  ihe  fruit  of  the  holi- 
ness of  his  natnro,  so  they  are  the  means  to  impart  to  us  clearor  stamps  of 
holiness,  according  to  that  in  himself,  which  is  the  original  copy,  Heb. 
xii.  10.  He  melts  us  down  as  gold,  to  fit  us  for  the  roceiving  a  new  im- 
pression, to  mortify  the  affections  of  the  flesh,  and  clothe  us  with  the  graces 
of  his  Spirit.  The  due  sense  of  this  would  make  us  to  submit  to  his  stroke, 
and  to  wait  upon  him  for  a  good  issue  of  his  dealings. 

2.  Exhortation.  Is  holiness  a  perfection  of  the  divine  naturo  ?  Is  it  the 
gbry  of  the  Deity  ?  Then  let  us  glorify  this  holiness  of  God.  Moses 
glorifies  it  in  the  text,  and  glorifies  it  in  a  song,  which  was  a  copy  for  all 
ages.  The  whole  corporation  of  seraphims  have  their  mouths  filled  with 
the  praises  of  it.  The  saints,  whether  militant  od'  earth,  or  triumphant  in 
heaven,  are  to  continue  the  same  acclamation,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
of  hosts,'  Bev.  iv.  6.  Neither  angels  nor  glorified  spirits  exalt  at  the  same 
rate  the  power  which  formed  them  creaturos,  nor  goodness  which  preserves 
them  in  a  blessed  .immortality,  as  they  do  holiness,  which  they  bear  some 
beams  of  in  their  own  naturo,  and  wheroby  they  are  capacitated  to  stand 
befbro  his  throne.  Upon  the  account  of  this,  a  debt  of  praise  is  demanded 
irfall  rational  creatures  by  the  psalmist :  Ps.  xeix.  8,  '  Let  them  praise  thy 
great  and  terrible  name,  for  it  is  holy.'  Not  so  much  for  the  greatness  of 
his  majesty,  or  the  treasures  of  his  justice,  but  as  they  are  considerod  in 
aolijenetion  with  his  holiness,  which  renders  them  beautiful ; '  for  it  is  hoi;.' 
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Grandetir  aad  mB^esij  mmplj  in  themaelTes  ore  not  oferjaeto  of  pniio,  nor  da 
they  merit  the  acoUmationi  of  men,  when  deetitate  of  righteoomeis ;  this 
only  renders  everything  else  adorable,  and  this  adorns  the  divine  greatness 
with  an  amiabkiieas :  Isa.  xii.  6,  *  Great  is  the  Holj  One  of  Israel  in  the 
midst  of  thee,'  and  makes  his  mi^t  worthy  ol  praise,  Lake  L  49.  In 
honouring  this,  which  is  the  sonl  and  spirit  of  all  the  rest,  we  give  a 
glory  to  all  the  perfections  whi<^  eonstitnte  and  beantify  his  nalore ;  and 
without  the  glorifying  this  we  glorify  nothing  of  them,  though  we  should 
eztd  every  other  single  attribute  a  thousand  times.  He  vidues  no  other 
adoration  of  his  creatures,  unless  this  be  interested,  nor  accepts  anything  as 
a  glory  from  them :  Lev.  z.  8,  '  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  thai  come  near 
me,  and  I  will  be  glorified.'  As  if  he  had  said.  In  manifesting  my  name  to 
be  holy,  you  truly,  you  only  honour  me.  And  as  the  Senptore  seldom 
speaks  of  this  perfection  without  a  particular  emphasis,  it  teaches  us  not  to 
think  of  it  without  a  special  elevation  of  heart  By  this  act  only,  while  wo 
are  on  earth,  can  we  join  concert  with  the  angels  in  heaven ;  he  that  doth  not 
honour  it,  delight  in  it,  and  in  the  meditation  of  it,  hath  no  resemUanee  of 
it ;  he  haUi  none  of  the  image,  that  delights  not  in  the  original.  Everything 
of  God  is  glorious,  but  this  most  of  all.  If  he  built  the  world  prineipally 
for  anything,  it  was  for  the  communication  of  his  goodness,  and  display  ji 
his  hcdiness.  He  formed  the  rational  creature  to  manifest  his  holiness  in 
that  law  whereby  he  was  to  be  governed.  Then  deprive  not  God  of  the 
design  of  his  own  glory. 

We  honour  this  attribute, 

(1.)  When  we  make  it  the  ground  of  our  love  to  God ;  not  because  ha 
is  gracious  to  us,  but  holy  in  himself.  As  €k>d  honours  it  in  loving  him- 
self for  it,  we  should  honour  it  by  pitching  our  affections  upon  him  chiefly 
for  it.  What  renders  God  amiable  to  himself,  should  render  him  lovely  to 
all  his  creatures.  Isa.  xlii.  21, '  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteous- 
ness' sake.'  If  the  hatred  of  evil  be  the  immediate  result  of  a  love  to  God, 
then  the  peculiar  object  or  term  of  our  love  to  God  must  be  that  perfection 
which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  hatred  of  evil.  Fs.  xovii.  10, 
*  Ye  that  love  the  Lord  hate  evil.'  When  we  honour  his  holiness  in  every 
stamp  and  impression  of  it,  his  law,  not  prineipally  because  of  its  useful- 
ness to  us,  its  accommodateness  to  the  order  of  the  world,  but  for  its  innate 
purity,  and  his  people,  not  for  our  interest  in  them  so  much  as  for  bearing 
upon  them  this  glittering  mark  of  the  Deity,  we  honour  then  the  purity  of 
the  lawgiver,  and  the  excellency  of  the  sanctifier. 

(2.)  We  honour  it  when  we  regard  chiefly  the  illustrious  appearance  of 
this  in  his  judgments  in  the  world.  In  a  case  of  temporal  judgment,  Moses 
celebrates  it  in  the  text ;  in  a  case  of  spiritual  judgments,  the  angels  applaud 
it  in  Isaiah.  All  his  severe  proceedings  are  nothing  but  the  strong  braath- 
ings  of  this  attribute.  Purity  is  the  flash  of  his  revenging  sword.  If  he 
did  not  hate  evil,  his  vengeance  would  not  reach  the  committers  of  it.  Ha 
is  a  '  refiner's  fiie '  in  the  day  of  his  anger,  Mai.  iii.  2.  By  his  separating 
judgments,  he  '  takes  away  the  wicked  of  the  earth  like  dross,'  Ptt.  cxix.  119. 
How  is  his  holiness  honoured,  when  we  take  notice  of  his  sweeping  out  the 
rubbish  of  the  world ;  how  he  suits  punishment  to  sin,  and  discovers  his 
hatred  of  the  matter  and  circumstances  of  the  evil  in  the  matter  and  cireum- 
stances  of  the  judgment.  This  perfection  is  legible  in  every  stroke  of  his 
sword ;  we  honour  it  when  we  read  the  syllables  of  it,  and  not  by  standing 
amazed  only  at  the  greatness  and  severity  of  the  blow,  when  we  read  how 
holy  he  is  in  his  most  terrible  dispensations.  For  as  in  them  God  mognifi^^ 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  so  he  sanctifies  himself;  that  is,  declares  Am 
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poriiy  of  his  nataro  as  a  reroDger  of  all  impiety :  Ezek.  zzxriii.  22,  28, 
'  And  I  will  plead  against  him  with  pestilence  and  with  blood ;  and  I  will 
nin  upon  him»  and  upon  his  hands,  and  upon  the  people  that  are  with  hhn, 
an  overflowing  rain,  and  great  hailstones,  fire,  and  brimstone.  Thos  will  I 
magnify  myself,  and  sanctify  myself.' 

(S.J  We  honour  this  attribnte  when  we  take  notice  of  it  in  every  accom- 
plishment of  his  promise,  end  eveiy  grant  of  a  mercy.  His  trath  is  bnt  a 
branch  of  his  righteousness,  a  slip  from  this  root.  He  is  '  glorious  in  hoh« 
ness'  in  the  acooont  of  Moses,  becaose  he  '  led  forth  his  people  whom  he 
had  redeemed,'  Ezod.  zv.  18 :  his  people,  by  a  covenant  with  their  fathers, 
being  the  God  of  Moses,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
Ver.  2,  « My  God,  and  my  father's  God,  I  will  exalt  thee.'  For  what?  For 
his  faiihfahiess  to  his  promise.  The  holiness  of  God,  which  Mary,  Luke 
L  49,  magnifies,  is  sammed  up  in  this,  the  help  he  afforded  his  servant 
Israel  <  m  the  imnembrance  of  his  mercy,  as  he  spake  to  onr  lathers, 
to  Abraham,  and  his  seed  lor  ever,'  ver.  64,  66.  The  certainty  of  his  cove- 
▼ant  mercy  depends  upon  an  nnehangeableness  of  his  holiness.  What  are 
*  sure  mercies,'  Isa.  Iv.  8,  are  •  holy  mercies'  m  the  Beptaagint,  and  in  Acts 
xiii.  84,  which  makes  that  translation  canonical.  His  nearness  to  answer 
OS  when  we  call  upon  him  for  snch  mercies,  is  a  fimit  of  the  holiness  of  his 
name  and  nature ;  Ps.  cxlv.  17, « The  Lord  is  holy  in  all  his  works ;  the 
Lord  is  nigh  to  all  them  that  call  upon  him.'  Hannah,  after  a  return  of 
prayer,  sets  a  particular  mark  upon  this  in  her  song,  1  Sam.  ii.  2,  •  There 
18  none  holy  as  the  Lord ; '  separated  from  all  dross,  firm  to  his  covenant, 
and  righteous  in  his  suppliants  that  confide  in  him  and  plead  his  word. 
When  we  observe  the  workings  of  this  in  every  return  of  prayer,  we  honour 
it ;  it  is  a  sign  the  mercy  is  really  a  return  of  prayer,  and  not  a  mercy  of 
course,  bearmg  upon  it  only  the  characters  of  a  common  providence.  ^  This 
was  the  perfection  David- would  bless  for  the  catalogue  of  mercies  in  Ps. 
eiii.  1,  Ac,  '  Bless  his  holy  name.'  CerUinly  one  reason  why  sincere  prayer 
is  so  delightful  to  him,  is  because  it  puts  him  upon  the  exercise  of  this  his 
beloved  perfection,  which  he  so  much  delights  to  honour.  Since  God  acts 
in  all  those  as  tl^  governor  of  the  world,  we  honour  him  not,  unless  we 
take  notice  of  that  righteousness  which  fiU  him  for  a  governor,  and  is  the 
inward  spring  of  all  his  motions :  Gen.  xviii.  26,  '  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right  ? '  It  was  his  design  in  his  pity  to  Israel,  as  well  as  the 
calamities  he  intended  against  the  heathens,  to  be  'sanctified  in  them;'  that 
is,  declared  holy  in  his  merciful  as  well  as  his  judicial  procedure,  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  21,  28.  Hereby  God  credits  his  righteousness,  which  seemed  to  be 
foigotten  by  the  one  and  contemned  by  the  other  ;♦  he  removes  by  this  all 
suspicion  of  any  unfidthfnlness  in  him. 

(4.)  We  honour  this  attribute  when  we  trust  his  covenant  and  promise 
•gainst  outward  appearances.  Thus  our  Saviour  in  the  prophecy  of  him, 
2b.  xxii.  2-4,  when  God  seemed  to  bar  up  the  gates  of  his  palace  against 
the  entry  of  any  moie  petitions ;  this  attribute  proves  the  support  of  the 
Bedeemer's  soul :  « But  thou  art  holy,  O  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of 
Israel.'  As  it  refers  to  what  goes  before,  it  has  been  twice  explained ;  as  it 
iwfers  to  what  follows,  it  is  a  ground  of  trust,  « Thou  inhabitest  the  praises 
of  Israel.'  Thou  hast  had  the  praises  of  Israel  for  many  ages  for  thy  hob- 
aess.  How  ?  «  Our  lathers  trasted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them ; 
ftfaey  honoured  thy  holiness  by  their  trust,  and  thou  didst  honour  their  faith 
by  a  deliverance ;  thou  always  hadst  a  purity  that  would  not  shame  nor  con- 
Ibond  them.    I  will  trust  in  thee  as  thou  art  holy,  and  expect  the  br^'--— 

♦  8anot.Milce. 
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out  of  this  aiferibnte  for  my  good  as  well  as  my  predeeesson : '  '  Our  iailien 
trasted  in  thee/  Ac. 

(6.)  We  honour  this  attribute  when  we  shew  a  greater  affection  to  tli^ 
marks  of  his  holiness  in  times  of  the  greatest  ocmtempt  of  it.  As  the 
psalmist,  Ps.  exix.  126,  127,  *  They  have  made  void  thy  law.  Therefore  I 
love  thy  commandments  above  gold.'  While  they  spnm  at  the  pnrity  of 
thy  law,  I  will  valne  it  above  the  gold  they  possess ;  I  will  esteem  it  as  gold 
becanse  others  comit  it  as  dross.  By  their  scorn  of  it  my  lore  to  it  shall  be 
the  warmer,  and  my  hatred  of  iniquity  shall  be  the  sharper.  The  disdain 
of  others  should  inflame  as  with  a  zeal  and  fortitude  to  appear  in  the  behalf 
of  his  despised  honour. 

We  honour  this  holiness  many  other  ways:  by  preparation  for  our 
addresses  to  him  out  of  a  sense  of  his  purity;  when  we  imitate  it.  As  he 
honours  us  by  teaching  us  his  statutes,  Ps.  cxix.  186,  so  we  honour  him  by 
learning  and  observing  them.  When  we  beg  of  Urn  to  shew  himself  a 
refiner  of  us,  to  make  us  more  conformable  to  him  in  holiness,  and  bless 
him  for  any  communication  of  it  to  us,  it  renders  us  beautifiil  and  lovely  in 
his  sight. 

To  conclude;  to  honour  it  is  the  way  to  engage  it  for  us.  To  give  it  the 
glory  of  what  it  hath  done  by  the  arm  of  power  for  our  rescue  from  sin,  and 
beating  down  our  corruptions  at  his  feet,  is  the  way  to  see  more  of  his  mar- 
vellous works,  and  behold  a  clearer  brightness.  As  unthankfulneas  makes 
him  withdraw  his  grace.  Bom.  i.  21,  24,  so  ^orifying  him  causes  him  to 
impart  it.  God  honours  men  in  the  same  way  they  honour  him.  When 
we  honour  him  by  acknowledging  his  purity,  he  will  honour  us  by  com- 
municating of  it  to  us.  This  is  the  way  to  derive  a  greater  excelleney  to 
our  souls. 

8.  Exhortation.  Since  holiness  is  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  divine  nature, 
let  us  labour  after  a  conformity  to  God  in  this  perfection.     The  nature  of 
God  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  both  as  a  pattern  to  imitate,  and  a 
motive  to  persuade  the  creature  to  holiness,  1  John  iiL  8.    Since  it  is  there- 
fore the  nature  of  God,  the  more  our  natures  are  beautified  with  it  the  more 
like  we  are  to  the  divine  nature,  Mat.  v.  48,  Lev.  xi.  44.     It  is  not  the 
pattern  of  angels  nor  archangels  that  our  Saviour  or  his  apostle  proposeth 
for  our  imitation,  but  the  original  of  all  purity,  God  himself,  1  Peter 
i.  15,  16.    The  same  that  created  us  to  be  imitated  by  us.    Nor  is  an  equal 
degree  of  purity  enjoyed  by  us ;  though  we  are  to  be  pure,  and  perfect,  and 
merciful  as  God  is,  yet  not  essentially  so;  for  that  would  be  to  command  us 
an  impossibility  in  itself,  as  much  as  to  order  us  to  cease  to  be  creatures, 
and  commence  gods.     No  creature  can  be  essentially  holy  but  by  participa- 
tion from  the  chief  fountain  of  holiness,  but  we  must  have  the  same  kind  of 
holiness,  the  same  truth  of  holiness ;  as  a  short  line  may  be  as  straight  as 
another,  though  it  parallel  it  not  in  the  immense  length  of  it;  a  copy  may 
have  the  likeness  of  the  original,  though  not  the  same  perfection.     We  can- 
not be  good  without  eyeing  some  exemplar  of  goodness  as  the  pattern.    No 
pattern  is  so  suitable  as  that  which  is  the  Mghest  goodness  and  purity. 
That  limner  that  would  draw  the  most  excellent  piece  fixes  his  eyes  upon 
the  most  excellent  pattern.    He  that  would  be  a  good  orator,  or  poet,  or 
artificer,  considers  some  person  most  ezc^ent  in  each  kind  as  the  olgei^  of 
his  imitation.    Who  so  fit  as  God  to  be  viewed  as  the  pattern  of  holiness 
in  our  intendment  of,  and  endeavour  alter,  holiness  ?   The  Stoics,  one  of  the 
best  sects  of  philosophers,  advised  their  disciples  to  pitch  upon  some  emi- 
nent example  of  virtue,  according  to  which  to  finm  their  lives,  as  Sociut^ 
&c.     But  true  holiness  doth  not  only  endeavour  to  Uve  the  life  of  »  gsibd 
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man,  but  ehooses  to  Uto  a  diyine  life.  As  before  the  man  was  '  alienated 
from  the  life  of  Ck>d/  £ph.  iv.  19,  so  npon  his  return  he  aspires  after  the 
life  of  Ood.  To  endeayonr  to  be  like  a  good  man  is  to  make  one  image 
like  another,  to  set  onr  cloeks  bj  other  clocks  without  regarding  the  sun ; 
but  true  holiness  consists  in  a  Hkeness  to  the  most  exact  sampler.  God 
being  the  first  purity,  is  the  rule  as  well  as  the  spring  of  bU  purity  in  the 
creature,  the  chief  and  first  object  of  imitation.  We  disown  ourselTes  to  be 
his  creatures,  if  we  breathe  not  after  a  resemblance  to  him  in  what  he  is 
imitable.  There  was  in  man,  as  created  according  to  God*8  image,  a  natu- 
ral appetite  to  resemble  God.  It  was  at  first  planted  in  him  by  the  author 
of  his  nature.  The  devil's  temptation  of  him  by  that  motive  to  transgress 
the  law  had  been  as  an  arrow  shot  against  a  brazen  wall,  had  there  not  been 
a  desire  of  some  likeness  to  his  Creator  engraven  upon  him,  Gen.  iii.  5.  It 
would  have  had  no  more  influence  upon  him  than  it  could  have  had  upon  a 
mere  animal.  But  man  mistook  the  term ;  he  would  have  been  like  God  in 
knowledge,  whereas  he  should  have  affected  a  greater  resemblance  of  him 
in  purity.  Oh  that  we  could  exemplify  God  in  our  nature  1  Precepts  may 
instruct  us  more,  but  examples  affect  us  more;  one  directs  us,  but  the  other 
attracts  us.  What  can  be  more  attractive  of  our  imitation  than  that  which 
is  the  original  of  aU  purity  in  both  men  and  angels  ? 

This  conformity  to  him  consists  in  an  imitation  of  him, 

(1.)  In  his  law.  The  purity  of  his  nature  was  first  visible  in  this  glass ; 
hence  it  is  called  a  *  holy  law,'  Bom.  vii.  12,  a  '  pure  law,*  Ps.  xix.  8. 
Holy  and  pure,  as  it  is  a  ray  of  the  pure  nature  of  the  Lawgiver.  When 
our  lives  are  a  comment  upon  his  law,  they  are  expressive  of  his  holiness  ; 
we  conform  to  his  holiness  when  we  regulate  ourselves  by  his  law,  as  it  is  a 
transcript  of  his  holiness  ;  we  do  not  imitate  it  when  we  do  a  thing  in  the 
matter  of  it  agreeable  to  that  holy  rule,  but  when  we  do  it  with  respect  to 
the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver  beaming  in  it.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  God's  will, 
and  convenient  for  some  design  of  our  own,  and  we  do  anything  only  with  a 
respect  to  that  design,  we  make  not  God's  holiness  discovered  in  the  law 
our  rule,  but  our  own  conveniency.  It  is  not  a  conformity  to  God,  but  a 
eonformity  of  our  actions  to  self.  As  in  abstinence  from  intemperate  courses, 
not  because  the  holiness  of  God  in  his  law  hath  prescribed  it,  but  because 
the  health  of  our  bodies,  or  some  noble  contentments  of  life,  require  it ;  then 
it  is  not  God's  holiness  that  is  our  rule,  but  our  own  security,  conveniency, 
or  something  else  which  we  make  a  god  to  ourselves. 

It  must  be  a  real  conformity  to  the  law ;  our  holiness  should  shine  as 
really  in  the  practice  as  God's  purity  doth  in  the  precept.  God  hath  not  a 
pretence  of  purity  in  his  nature,  but  a  reality  ;  it  is  not  only  a  sudden  boil- 
ing up  of  an  admiration  of  him,  or  a  starting  wish  to  be  like  him,  from  some 
sudden  impression  upon  the  fancy  (which  is  a  mere  temporary  blaze),  but 
a  settled  temper  of  soul,  loving  everything  that  is  like  him,  doing  things  out 
of  a  firm  desire  to  resemble  his  purity  in  the  copy  he  hath  set ;  not  a  rest- 
ing in  negatives,  but  aspiring  to  positives.  Holy  and  harmless  are  distinct 
things  ;  &ey  were  distinct  qualifications  in  our  high  priest  in  his  obedience 
to  the  law,  Heb.  vii.  26,  so  they  must  be  in  us. 

(2.)  In  his  Christ.  As  the  law  is  the  transcript,  so  Christ  is  the  image 
of  his  holiness.  The  glory  of  God  is  too  dazzling  to  be  beheld  by  us.  The 
acute  eye  of  an  angel  is  too  weak  to  look  upon  that  bright  sun  without 
covering  his  face.  We  are  much  too  weak  to  take  our  measures  from  that 
purity  which  is  infinite  in  his  nature ;  but  he  hath  made  his  Son  like  us, 
that  by  the  imitation  of  him  in  that  temper  and  shadow  of  human  fiesh,  we 
may  arrive  to  a  resemblance  of  him,  2  Cor.  iii.  18.    Then  there  is  a  con- 
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formity  to  him,  when  that  wbioh  Christ  did  is  drawn  in  liTaly  oolonn  in  tho 
soul  of  a  Christian ;  when  »b  he  died  upon  the  eross,  we  die  to  oar  sins; 
as  he  rose  from  the  grave,  we  rise  from  oar  lasts ;  as  he  aseended  on  high» 
we  moont  oar  soals  thither ;  when  we  express  in  oar  lives  what  shined  in 
hisy  and  exemplify  in  oar  hearts  what  he  aeted  in  the  world,  and  become 
[onej  with  him,  as  he  was  separate  from  sinners.  The  holiness  of  God  ia 
Christ  is  onr  altimate  pattern.  As  we  are  not  only  to  believe  in  Christ,  bat 
by  Christ  in  God,  John  xiv.  1,  so  we  are  not  only  to  imitate  Christ,  bat  tka 
holiness  of  God  as  discovered  in  Christ. 

And  to  enforoe  this  npon  as,  let  os  consider, 

(1.)  It  is  this  only  wherein  he  commands  oar  imitation  of  him.  We  are 
not  commanded  to  be  mighty  and  wise,  as  God  is  mighty  and  wise,  bat 
'  be  holy  as  I  am  holy.'  The  declarations  of  his  power  are  to  enforce  oar 
sabjection,  those  of  his  wisdom  to  eoconrage  oar  direction  by  him ;  bat  this 
only  to  attract  oar  imitation.  When  he  saith,  *  I  am  holy,'  the  immediate 
inforence  he  makes  is,  '  be  ye  so  too,'  which  is  not  the  proper  instraction 
from  any  other  perfection.*  Man  was  created  by  divine  power,  and  har- 
monized by  divine  wisdom,  bat  not  after  them,  or  according  to  them,  as  the 
tnie  image ;  this  was  the  prerogative  of  divine  holiness,  to  be  the  pattern  of 
his  rational  creatare,  £ph.  iv.  24,  Col.  iii.  10.  Wisdom  and  power  were 
sabservient  to  this,  the  one  as  the  pencil,  the  other  as  the  hand  that  moved 
it.  The  condition  of  a  creatare  is  too  mean  to  have  the  commanications  of 
the  divine  essence,  the  trae  impressions  of  his  righteoasness  and  goodness 
we  are  only  capable  of.  It  is  only  in  those  moral  perfections  we  are  said  to 
resemble  God.  The  devils,  those  impare  and  rained  spirits,  are  nearer  to 
him  in  strength  and  knowledge  than  we  are ;  yet  in  regard  of  that  natnral 
and  intellectaal  perfection,  never  coanted  like  him,  bat  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  him,  beeanse  at  the  greatest  distance  from  his  parity.  God 
valaes  not  a  natural  might,  nor  an  acate  anderstanding,  nor  voachsafes  soeh 
perfections  the  glorioas  title  of  that  of  his  image.  Plotarch  saith,  Gk>d  is 
angry  with  those  that  imitate  his  thander  or  lightning,  his  works  of  miyesty, 
bat  delighteth  with  those  that  imitate  his  virtact  In  this  only  we  can 
never  incor  any  reproof  from  him,  bat  for  falling  thort  of  him  and  his  glory. 
Had  Adam  endeavoared  after  an  imitation  of  this,  instead  of  that  of  divine 
knowledge,  he  had  escaped  his  fall,  and  preserved  his  standing.  And  had 
Lacifer  wished  himself  like  €k>d  in  this  as  well  as  his  dominion,  he  had  still 
been  a  glorioas  angel,  instead  of  being  now  a  ghastly  devil.  To  reach  after 
a  anion  with  the  supreme  being  in  regard  of  holiness,  is  the  only  generous 
and  commendable  ambition. 

(2.)  This  is  the  prime  way  of  honoaring  God.  We  do  not  so  glorify  God 
by  elevated  admirations,  or  eloqaent  expressions,  or  pompons  services  of 
him,  as  when  we  aspire  to  a  conversing  with  him  with  nnstained  spirits,  and 
live  to  him  in  living  like  him.  The  angels  are  not  called  holy  for  applanding 
his  parity,  bat  conforming  to  it.  The  more  perfect  any  creatare  is  in  the 
rank  of  beings,  the  more  is  the  Creator  hononred ;  as  it  is  more  for  the 
honoar  of  God  to  create  an  angel  or  man,  than  a  mere  animal ;  beeanse 
there  are  in  such,  clearer  characters  of  divine  power  and  goodness,  than  in 
those  that  are  inferior.  The  more  perfect  any  creatare  is  morally,  the  more 
is  God  glorified  by  that  creatare ;  it  is  a  real  declaration  that  God  is  the 
best  and  most  amiable  being,  that  nothing  besides  him  is  valaable,  and 
worthy  to  be  the  object  of  our  imitation.  It  is  a  greater  honooring  of  him, 
than  the  highest  acts  of  devotion,  and  the  most  religious  bodily  exercise,  or 

*  In  thig,  saith  Plato,  God  is  Iv  /AftfM  wa^diiiyfut. 
t  Bogab.  de  perenni  Philoio.  lib.  iL  cap.  vt 
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the  singing  Uiis  song  of  Moses  in  the  text,  with  a  trininphant  spirit ;  as  it 
k  more  the  honour  of  a  father  to  be  imitated  in  his  virtues  by  his  son,  than 
to  haye  all  the  glavering  commendations  by  the  tongne  or  pen  of  a  Tieions 
and  debanehed  child.  By  this  we  honour  him  in  that  perfeetion  which  is 
dearest  to  him,  and  counted  by  him  as  the  chiefest  glory  of  his  nature.  God 
seems  to  accept  the  glorifying  this  attribute,  as  if  it  were  a  real  addition  to 
that  holiness  which  is  infinite  in  his  nature,  and  because  infinite,  cannot 
admit  of  any  increase ;  and  therefore  the  word  stufctijud  is  used  instead  of 
glorified,  Isa.  viii.  18,  '  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself;  and  let  him  be 
your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread.'  And  ziiz.  28,  They  shall  sanctify 
the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  fear  the  God  of  Israel.'  This  sanctification  of 
God  is  by  the  fear  of  bim,  which  signifies  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  reverenoe  of  him,  and  a  righteousness  before  him.  He  doth  not 
say,  when  he  would  haye  his  power  or  wisdom  glorified,  '  Empower  me,'  or 

*  Make  me  wise ;'  but  when  he  would  have  holiness  glorified  by  the  creature, 
it  is  *  Sanctify  me  ;'  that  is,  manifest  the  purity  of  my  nature  by  the  holiness 
of  your  lives.  But  he  exptesseth  it  in  such  a  term,  as  if  it  were  an  addi* 
tion  to  this  infinite  perfection ;  so  acceptable  it  is  to  him,  as  if  it  were  a 
contribution  from  his  creature  for  the  enlarging  an  attribute  so  pleasing  to 
him,  and  so  glorious  in  his  eye.  It  is,  as  much  as  in  the  creature  lies,  a 
preserving  the  life  of  God,  since  this  perfection  is  his  life ;  and  that  he  would 
as  soon  part  with  his  life  as  part  with  his  purity.  It  keeps  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  God  in  the  world,  and  attracts  others  to  a  love  of  him  ;  whereas  un* 
wortl^  carriages  de&me  God  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  bring  up  an  ill  report 
of  him,  as  if  he  were  such  a  one  as  those  that  profess  him,  and  walk  un- 
suitably to  their  profession,  appear  to  be. 

(8.)  This  is  the  excellency  and  beauty  of  a  creature.  The  title  of  beauty 
is  given  to  it  in  Ps.  ex.  8,  beautiss,  in  the  plural  number,  as  comprehending 
in  it  all  other  beauties  whatsoever.    What  is  a  divine  excellency  cannot  be 

•  creature's  deformity.  The  natural  beauty  of  it  is  a  representation  of  the 
divinity  ;  and  a  holy  man  ought  to  esteem  himself  excellent,  it  being  such 
in  his  measure  as  his  God  is,  and  puts  his  principal  felicity  in  the  pos- 
eession  of  the  same  purity  in  truth..  This  is  the  refined  complexion  of  the 
Angels  that  stand  before  his  throne.  The  devils  lost  their  comeliness  when 
they  fell  from  it.  It  was  the  honour  of  the  human  nature  of  our  Saviouri 
act  only  to  be  united  to  the  Deity,  but  to  be  sanctified  by  it.  He  was  '  fairer 
than  all  the  children  of  men,'  because  he  had  a  holiness  above  the  children  of 
men  :  '  grace  wns  poured  into  his  lips,'  Ps.  xlv.  2.  It  was  the  jewel  of  the 
reasonable  nature  in  paradise.  Conformity  to  God  was  man's  original  hap- 
piness in  his  created  state,  and  what  was  naturally  so,  cannot  but  be  immu- 
tably so  in  its  own  nature.  The  beauty  of  every  copied  thing  consists  in 
ita  likeness  to  the  original ;  everything  hath  more  of  loveliness,  as  it  hath 
greater  impressions  of  its  first  pattern  ;  in  this  regard  holiness  hath  more  of 
beauty  on  it,  than  the  whole  creation,  because  it  partakes  of  a  greater  excel- 
lency of  God  than  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  No  greater  glory  can  be,  than 
to  be  a  conspicuous  and  visible  image  of  the  invisible,  and  holy,  and  blessed 
God.  As  this  is  the  splendour  of  all  tbe  divine  attributes,  so  it  is  the  flower  of 
all  a  Christian's  graces,  the  crown  of  all  religion  ;  it  is  the  glorj^of  the  Spirit. 
In  this  regard  the  '  king's  daughter'  is  said  to  be  <  all  glorious  within,'  Pft. 
zlv.  18.  It  is  more  excellent  than  the  soul  itself,  sinoe  the  greatest  soul  is 
but  a  deformed  piece  without  it,  a  diamond  without  lustre.*  What  are  the 
noble  &enlties  of  the  soul  without  it,  but  as  a  curious  rusty  watch,  a  delicate 
heap  of  disorder  and  confusion  1     It  is  impossible  there  can  be  beautyi 

*  yavghan^  p>  ^  & 
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where  there  are  a  multitude  of '  spots  and  wrinkles,'  that  blemish  a  counte- 
nance, Eph.  v.  27.  It  can  neyer  be  in  its  true  brightness,  but  when  it  is 
perfect  in  purity,  when  it  regains  what  it  was  possessed  of  by  creation,  and 
dispossessed  of  by  the  fidl,  and  recovers  its  piiinitiTe  temper.  We  are  not 
80  beautiful  by  being  the  work  of  God,  as  by  having  a  stamp  of  God  upon 
us.  Worldly  greatness  may  make  men  honourable  in  the  sight  of  creeping 
worms.  Soft  Hves,  ambitious  reaches,  luxurious  pleasures,  and  a  pompous 
religion,  render  no  man  excellent  and  noble  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  is  not 
the  excellency  and  nobility  of  the  Deity  which  we  are  bound  to  resemble ; 
other  lines  of  a  diyine  image  must  be  drawn  in  us  to  render  us  truly 
excellent. 

(4.)  It  is  our  life.  What  is  the  life  of  God,  is  truly  the  life  of  a  rational 
creature.*  The  life  of  the  body  consists  not  in  the  perfection  of  its  members, 
and  in  the  integrity  of  its  organs ;  these  remain  when  the  body  becomes  a 
carcass  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  soul,  and  its  vigorous  animation  of  every 
part,  to  perform  the  distinct  offices  belonging  to  each  of  them.  The  life  of 
the  soul  consists  not  in  its  being,  or  spiritual  substance,  or  the  excellency 
of  its  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  but  in  the  moral  and  becoming 
operations  of  them.  The  spirit  is  only  '  life  because  of  righteousness,'  Bom. 
viii.  10.  The  faculties  are  turned  by  it,  to  acquit  themselves  in  their 
functions,  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  the  absence  of  this  doth  not  only 
deform  the  soul,  but  in  a  sort  annihilate  it,  in  regard  of  its  true  essence  and 
end.  Grace  gives  a  Christian  being,  and  a  want  of  it  is  the  want  of  a  true 
being,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  When  Adam  divested  himself  of  his  original  right- 
eousness, he  came  under  the  force  of  the  threatening,  in  regard  of  a  spiritual 
death.  Every  person  is  morally  '  dead  whiles  he  lives'  an  unholy  life, 
1  Tim.  V.  6.  What  life  is  to  the  body,  that  is  righteousness  to  the  Spirit ; 
and  the  greater  measure  of  holiness  it  hath,  the  more  of  life  it  hath,  because 
it  is  in  a  greater  nearness,  and  partakes  more  fully  of  the  fountain  of  life. 
Is  not  that  the  most  worthy  life,  which  God  makes  most  account  of,  with- 
out which  his  life  could  not  be  a  pleasant  and  blessed  life,  but  a  life  worse 
than  death  1  What  a  miserable  life  is  that  of  the  men  of  the  world,  thai 
are  carried  with  greedy  inclinations  to  all  manner  of  unrighteousness,  whither 
their  interests  or  theur  lusts  invite  them  1  The  most  beautiful  body  is  a 
carcass,  and  the  most  honourable  person  hath  but  a  brutish  life,  Ps.  xlix.  20 ; 
miserable  creatures  when  their  life  shall  be  extinct  without  a  divine  rectitude, 
when  all  other  things  will  vanish  as  the  shadows  of  the  night  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun. 

Holiness  is  our  life. 

(5.)  It  is  this  only  fits  us  for  communion  with  God.  Since  it  is  our 
beauty  and  our  life,  without  it,  what  communion  can  an  excellent  God  have 
with  deformed  creatures,  a  living  God  with  dead  creatures  ?  '  Without 
holiness  none  shall  see  God,'  Heb.  xii.  14.  The  creature  must  be  stripped 
of  his  unrighteousness,  or  God  of  his  purity,  before  they  can  come  together. 
Likeness  is  the  ground  of  communion  and  of  delight  in  it.  The  opposition 
between  God  and  unholy  souls  is  as  great  as  that  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, 1  John  i.  6.  Divine  firuition  is  not  so  much  by  a  union  of  presence  as 
a  union  of  n^are.  Heaven  is  not  so  much  an  outward  as  an  inward  life ; 
the  foundation  of  glory  is  laid  in  grace;  a  resemblance  to  God  is  our  vital 
happiness,  without  which  the  vision  of  God  would  not  be  so  much  as  a 
cloudy  and  shadowy  happiness,  but  rather  a  torment  than  a  felicity  ;  unless 
we  be  of  a  like  nature  to  God,  we  cannot  have  a  pleasing  fruition  of  him. 
Some  philosophers  think  that  if  our  bodies  were  of  the  same  nature  with  the 

*  Amyrald  in  Heb.  p.  101, 102. 
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haavens,  of  an  ethenai  rabatanee,  the  nearnesB  of  the  atin  would  eberisb, 
not  scorch  ns.  Were  we  partakers  of  a  diyine  nature,  we  might  enjoy  God 
with  delight ;  whereas  remaining  in  our  nnlikeness  to  him,  we  cannot  think 
of  him,  and  approach  to  him  without  terror.  As  soon  as  sin  had  stripped 
man  of  the  image  of  God,  he  was  an  exile  firom  the  comfortable  presence  of 
God,  unworthy  for  Ckxl  to  hold  any  correspondence  with.  He  can  no  more 
delight  in  a  defiled  person  than  a  man  can  take  a  toad  into  intimate  converse 
with  him ;  he  would  hereby  discredit  his  own  nature,  and  justify  oar  im- 
purity. The  holiness  of  a  creature  only  prepares  him  for  an  eternal  con- 
junction with  God  in  glory.  Enoch's  waUung  with  God  was  the  cause  of 
his  being  so  soon  wafted  to  the  place  full  of  a  fruition  of  him  ;  he  hath  as 
much  delight  in  such  as  in  heaven  itself;  one  is  his  habitation  as  well  as 
the  other.  The  one  is  his  habitation  of  glory,  and  the  other  is  the  house  of 
his  pleasure.  If  he  dwell  in  Zion,  it  must  be  a  *  holy  mountain,'  Joel  iii.  17, 
and  the  members  of  Zion  must  be  upheld  in  their  rectitude  and  integrity 
before  they  be  '  set  before  the  &ce  of  God  for  ever,'  Ps.  zli.  12.  Such  are 
styled  his  jewels,  his  portion,  as  if  he  lived  upon  them,  as  a  man  upon  his 
inheritance.  As  Gk>d  cannot  delight  in  us,  so  neither  can  we  delight  in 
God  without  it.  We  must  *  purify  ourselves  as  he  is  pure,'  if  we  expect  to 
«  see  him  as  ha  is,'  1  John  iii.  2,  8,  in  the  comfortable  glory  and  beauty  of 
hia  nature,  else  the  sight  of  God  would  be  terrible  and  troublesome.  We 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  likeness  of  God  at  the  resurrection,  unless  we 
have  a  righteousness  wherewith  to  *  behold  his  &ce,'  Ps.  xvii.  15.  It  is  a 
vain  imagination  in  any  to  think  that  heaven  can  be  a  place  of  happiness  to 
him,  in  whose  eye  the  beauty  of  holiness,  which  fills  and  adorns  it,  is  an 
nnlovely  thing ;  or  that  any  can  have  a  satisfaction  in  that  divine  purity 
which  is  loathsome  to  him  in  the  imitations  of  it.  We  cannot  enjoy  him, 
unless  we  resemble  him ;  nor  take  any  pleasure  in  him  if  we  were  with  him, 
without  something  of  likeness  to  him. 

Holiness  fits  us  for  communion  with  God. 

(6.)  We  can  have  no  evidence  of  our  election  and  adoption  without  it. 
Conformity  to  God  in  purity  is  the  fruit  of  electing  love :  Eph.  i.  4,  '  He 
hath  chosen  us  that  we  should  be  holy.'  The  goodness  of  the  fruit  evi- 
denceth  the  nature  of  the  root.  This  is  the  seal  that  assures  us  the  patent 
is  the  authentic  grant  of  the  prince.  Whatsoever  is  holy  speaks  itself  to  be 
from  God,  and  whosoever  is  holy  speaks  himself  to  belong  to  God.  This 
is  the  only  evidence  that  we  are  *  bom  of  God,'  1  John  ii.  29.  The  sub- 
duing our  souls  to  him,  the  forming  us  into  a  resemblance  to  himself,  is  a 
more  certain  sign  we  belong  to  him,  than  if  we  had  with  Isaiah  seen  his 
gloiy  in  the  vision  with  all  his  train  of  angels  about  him.  This  justifies  us 
to  be  the  seed  of  God,  when  he  hath  as  it  were  taken  a  slip  from  his  own 
purity,  and  engrafted  it  in  our  spirits.  He  can  never  own  us  for  his  children 
without  his  mark,  the  stamp  of  holiness.  The  devil's  stamp  is  none  of 
God's  badge.  Our  spiritual  extraction  from  him  is  but  pretended,  unless 
we  do  things  worthy  of  so  illustrious  a  birth,  and  becoming  the  honour  of  so 
great  a  Fatiier.  What  evidence  can  we  else  have  of  any  child-like  love  to 
God,  since  the  proper  act  of  love  is  to  imitate  the  object  of  our  affections  ? 

And  that  we  may  be  in  some  measure  like  to  God  in  this  excellent  per- 
fection, 

[l.J  Let  us  be  often  viewing  and  ruminating  on  the  holiness  of  God, 
especially  as  discovered  in  Christ.  It  is  by  a  believing  meditation  on  him 
that  we  are  '  changed  into  the  same  image,'  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  We  can  think 
often  of  nothing  that  is  excellent  in  the  world  but  it  draws  our  faculties  to 
aome  kind  of  suitable  operation ;  and  why  should  not  such  an  excellent  idea 
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of  the  holiness  of  God  in  Christ  perfect  our  anderstaiKlingBi  and  awaken  all 
the  powers  of  our  seals  to  be  formed  to  actions  worthy  of  him  ?  A  paant«r» 
employed  in  the  limning  some  excellent  piece,  has  not  only  his  pattern  before 
his  eyes,  bat  his  eye  freqaently  npon  the  pattern,  to  possess  his  fancy  to 
draw  forth  an  exact  resemblance.  He  that  woold  eipress  the  image  of  God 
mast  imprint  npon  his  mind  the  parity  of  his  natare,  cherish  it  in  hia 
thoogbts,  that  the  excellent  beaaty  of  it  may  pass  from  his  onderstanding  to 
his  aJfections,  and  from  his  affections  to  his  practice.  How  can  we  arise  to 
a  conformity  to  God  in  Christ,  whose  most  holy  nature  we  seldom  glance 
npon,  and  more  rarely  sink  oar  sools  into  the  depths  of  it  by  meditation  I 
Be  freqaent  in  the  meditation  of  the  holiness  of  God. 

[2.]  Let  as  often  exercise  onrselves  in  aeis  of  lore  to  God,  becanse  of  thia 
perfection.  The  more  adoring  thonghts  we  have  of  God,  the  more  delight* 
fully  we  shall  aspire  to,  and  more  ravishingly  catch  after,  anything  that  may 
promote  the  more  fall  draaght  of  his  divine  image  in  oar  hearts.  What  we 
intensely  affect,  we  desire  to  be  as  near  as  we  can,  and  to  be  that  very  thing 
rather  than  onrselves.  All  imitations  of  others  arise  from  an  intense  love 
to  their  persons  or  excellency.  When  the  soul  is  ravished  with  this  perfec- 
tion of  God,  it  will  desire  to  be  united  with  it,  to  have  it  drawn  in  it,  more 
than  to  have  its  own  being  continued  to  it.  It  will  desire  and  delight  in  its 
own  bling,  in  order  to  this  heavenly  and  spiritual  work.  The  imprea* 
sions  of  the  natare  of  God  upon  it,  and  the  imitations  of  the  natnre  of 
God  by  it,  will  be  more  desirable  than  any  natural  perfection  whatsoever. 
The  Will  in  loving  is  rendered  like  the  object  beloved,  is  turned  into  its 
nature,*  and  imbibes  its  qualities.  The  soul  by  loving  God  will  find  itself 
more  and  more  transformed  into  the  divine  image,  whereas  slighted  ensamples 
are  never  thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

[8.]  Let  us  make  God  our  end.  Every  man's  mind  forms  itself  to  alike* 
ness  to  that  which  it  makes  its  chief  end.  An  earthly  soul  is  as  drossy  as  the 
earth  he  gapes  for ;  an  ambitious  soul  is  as  elevated  as  the  honour  he  reaches 
at ;  the  same  characters  that  are  upon  the  thing  aimed  at,  will  be  imprinted 
npon  the  spirit  of  him  that  aims  at  it  When  God  and  his  glory  are  made 
our  end,  we  shall  find  a  silent  likeness  pass  in  upon  as;  the  beauty  of  God 
will  by  degrees  enter  upon  our  souls. 

[4.J  In  every  deliberate  action,  let  us  reflect  apon  the  divine  purity  as  a 
pattern.  Let  us  examine  whether  anything  we  are  prompted  onto,  bear  an 
impression  of  God  upon  it,  whether  it  looks  like  a  thing  that  God  himself 
would  do  in  that  case,  were  he  in  our  natures  and  in  our  ctrcumstanoes. 
Bee  whether  it  hath  tbe  livery  of  God  npon  it,  how  congruous  it  is  to  his 
nature ;  whether,  and  in  what  manner,  the  holiness  of  God  can  be  gforified 
thereby ;  and  let  us  be  industrious  in  all  this :  for  can  such  an  imitation  be 
easy  which  is  resisted  by  the  constant  assaults  of  the  flesh,  which  is  dis* 
couraged  by  our  ignorance,  and  depressed  by  onr  faint  and  languishing 
desires  after  it  7    Oh,  happy  we,  if  there  were  such  a  heart  in  ns  I 

4.  A  fourth  exhortation.  If  holiness  be  a  perfBCtion  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  God,  then,  where  there  is  scmie  weak  conformity  to  the  holiness 
of  God,  let  ns  labour  to  grow  up  in  it,  and  breathe  after  fuller  measures  of  iL 
The  more  likeness  we  have  to  him,  the  more  love  we  shall  have  from  him. 
Communion  will  be  suitable  to  our  imitation,  his  love  to  himself  in  bis 
essence  will  cast  out  beams  of  love  to  himself  in  his  image,  if  God  loves 
holiness  in  a  lower  measure,  much  more  will  he  love  it  in  a  higher  dc^gnsy 
because  then  his  image  is  more  illustrious  and  beantiful,  and  comes  nearer 
to  the  lively  lineaments  of  his  own  infinite  purity.    Perfectioa  in  anything 

*  Amor  natiizam  induit  et  mores  imbibit  rei 
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is  more  lovely  and  amiable  fhaa  impeifeetion  in  any  ataie»  and  the  nearer 
anything  arriTes  to  perfeotion^  the  farther  are  those  things  separated  from  it 
which  imght  eool  an  afieetion  to  it.  An  ineraase  in  holiness  is  attended  with 
a  manifestation  of  his  love  :  John  xiv.  21,  *  He  that  hath  my  commandments 
and  keeps  them,  he  it  is  that  loves  me,  and  he  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  I  will  manifest  myself  to  him.'  It  is  a  testimony 
of  love  to  God,  and  God  will  not  be  behind  hand  with  the  creators  in  kind* 
ness ;  he  loves  a  holy  man  for  some  resemblance  to  him  in  his  nature,  but 
when  there  is  an  abounding  in  sanctified  dispositions  soitable  to  it,  there  is  ail 
increase  of  favour ;  the  more  we  resemble  the  original,  the  more  shall  wo 
enjoy  the  blessedness  of  that  original ;  as  any  partake  more  of  the  divine 
likeness,  they  partake  more  of  the  divine  happiness. 

6.  Exhortation.  Let  ns  carry  ourselves  holily  in  a  spiritaal  manner  in 
all  onr  religions  approaches  to  God :  Ps.  xciii.  6,  *  BLoliness  becomes  thy  * 
house,  O  Lord,  for  ever.'  This  attribute  should  work  in  us  a  deep  and  reve- 
rential respect  to  Gtod.  This  is  the  reason  rendered  why  we  should  *  wor- 
ship at  his  footstool,'  in  the  lowest  posture  of  humility,  prostrate  before  him, 
because  *  he  is  holy,'  Pa.  xcix.  6.  Shoes  must  be  put  off  from  our  feet, 
£xod.  iii.  6,  that  is,  lusts  from  our  affections,  everything  that  our  souls  are 
clogged  and  bemired  with,  as  the  shoe  is  with  dirt.  He  is  not  willing  we 
should  offer  to  him  an  impure  soul,  mired  hearts,  rotten  carcasses,  putrefied 
in  vice,  rotten  in  iniquity.  Our  services  are  to  be  as  free  from  profaneness 
as  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  to  be  free  from  sickliness  or  any  blemish* 
Whatsoever  is  contrary  to  his  purity  is  abhorred  by  him,  and  unlovely  in 
his  sight,  and  can  meet  with  no  other  success  at  his  hands,  but  a  disdainfrU 
taming  away  both  of  his  eye  and  ear,  Isa.  i.  15.  Since  he  is  an  immense 
purity,  he  will  reject  from  his  presence,  and  from  having  any  communion 
with  him,  all  that  which  is  not  conformable  to  him ;  as  light  chases  away 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  will  not  mix  with  it.  If  we  *■  stretch  out  our 
hands  towards  him,'  we  nmst '  put  iniquity  fitr  away  from  us,'  Job  xi.  18, 14  ; 
the  fruits  of  all  service  will  else  drop  off  to  nothing.  *  Then  shall  the  ofienng 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord.'  When  ?  When  the  heart 
is  purged  by  Christ  '  sitting  as  a  purifier  of  silver,'  Mai.  iii.  8,  4.  Not  all  the 
incense  of  the  Indies  yield  him  so  sweet  a  savour,  as  one  spiritaal  act  of  wor- 
ship from  a  heart  estranged  from  the  vileness  of  the  world,  and  ravished  with 
an  affection  to,  and  a  desire  of  imitating,  the  purity  of  his  nature. 

6.  Exhortation.  Let  us  address  for  holiness  to  God  the  fountain  of  it. 
As*  he  is  the  author  of  bodily  life  in  the  creature,  so  he  is  the  author  of  his 
own  life,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul.  By  his  holiness  he  makes  men  holy, 
as  the  sun  by  his  light  enlightens  the  air.  He  is  not  only  the  holy  One, 
bat  our  holy  One,  Isa.  xliii.  15  '  The  Lord  that  sanctifies  us,'  Lev.  xx.  8. 
As  he  hath  mercy  to  pardon  us,  so  he  hath  holiness  to  purify  us,  the  excel- 
lency of  being  a  sun  to  comfort  us,  and  a  shield  to  protect  us,  <  giving  grace 
and  glory,'  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11 :  grace  whereby  we  may  have  communion  with 
him  to  our  comfort,  and  strength  against  our  spiritual  enemies  for  our  defence ; 
grace  as  our  preparatory  to  glory,  and  grace  growing  up  till  it  ripen  in  glory. 
He  only  can  mould  us  into  a  divine  frame.  The  great  original  can  only 
derive  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature  to  us.  We  are  too  low,  too  lame  to 
lift  up  ourselves  to  it ;  too  much  in  love  with  our  own  deformity,  to  admit 
of  this  beauty  without  a  heavenly  power  inclining  our  desires  for  it,  our 
affections  to  it,  our  vrillingness  to  be  partakers  of  it.  He  can  as  soon  set 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  a  deformed  heart,  as  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  a 
confused  mass  when  he  made  the  world.  He  can  as  soon  cause  the  light  of 
purity  to  rise  out  of  the  darkness  of  corruption,  as  frame  glorious  spirits  out 
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of  the  insnffioiency  of  nothing.  His  beauty  doth  not  decay,  he  hath  as  mnch 
in  hini36lf  now  as  he  had  in  his  eternity :  he  is  as  ready  to  impart  it  as  he 
was  at  the  creation ;  only  we  most  wait  upon  him  for  it,  and  be  content  to 
have  it  by  small  measures  and  degrees.  There  is  no  fear  of  oar  sanotifica- 
tion,  if  we  come  to  him  as  a  God  of  holiness,  since  he  is  a  God  of  peace, 
and  the  breach  made  by  Adam  is  repaired  by  Christ :  1  Thess.  v.  28,  'And 
the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  yon  wholly,'  &e.  He  restores  the  sanctifying 
Spirit  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  fall,  as  he  is  a  God  pacified,  and  his 
holiness  righted  by  the  Redeemer.  The  beanty  of  it  appears  in  its  smiles 
upon  a  man  in  Christ,  and  is  as  r^ady  to  impart  itself  to  the  reconciled 
creature,  as  before  justice  was  to  punish  the  rebellious  one.  He  loves 
to  send  forth  the  streams  of  this  perfection  into  created  channels,  more 
than  any  else.  He  did  not  design  the  making  the  creature  so  powerful  as  he 
might,  because  power  is  not  such  an  excellency  in  its  own  nature,  but  as  it 
is  conducted  and  managed  by  some  other  excellency.  Power  is  indifferent, 
and  may  be  used  well  or  ill,  according  as  the  possessor  of  it  is  righteous  or 
unrighteous.  God  makes  not  the  creature  so  powerful  as  he  might,  but  he 
delights  to  make  the  creature  that  waits  upon  him  as  holy  as  it  can  be,  begin- 
ning it  in  this  world,  and  ripening  it  in  the  other.  It  is  from  him  we  must 
expect  it,  and  from  him  that  we  must  beg  it,  and  draw  arguments  from  the 
holiness  of  his  nature  to  move  him  to  work  holiness  in  our  spirits.  We  can- 
not have  a  stronger  plea.  Purity  is  the  favourite  of  his  own  nature,  and 
delights  itself  in  the  resemblances  of  it  in  the  creature.  Let  us  also  go  to 
God,  to  preserve  what  he  hath  already  wrought  and  imparted.  As  we  can- 
not attain  it,  so  we  cannot  maintain  it  without  him.  God  gave  it  Adam, 
and  he  lost  it :  when  God  gives  it  us,  we  shall  lose  it  without  his  influenc- 
ing  and  preserving  grace.  The  channel  will  be  without  a  stream,  if  the 
fountain  do  not  bubble  it  forth ;  and  the  streams  will  vanish,  if  the  fountain 
doth  not  constantly  supply  them.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  him  for  holi- 
ness, as  he  is  a  God  '  glorious  in  holiness.'  ^  By  this  we  honour  God,  and 
advantage  ourselves. 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 


And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why  adlest  thou  me  good  f     There  is  none  good 

hut  one,  that  is,  God. — Mabk  X.  18. 

The  words  are  part  of  a  reply  of  oar  Saviour  to  the  jonng  man's  petition 
to  him.  A  eertain  person  came  in  haste,  ronning,  as  being  eager  for  satis- 
faction, to  entreat  his  directions,  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  everlasting  life. 
The  person  is  described  only  in  general :  ver.  17,  '  There  came  one,'  a  certain 
man;  but  Luke  describes  him  by  his  dignity:  Luke  zviii.  18,  'A  certain 
ruler,'  one  of  authority  among  the  Jews.  He  desires  of  him  an  answer  to  a 
legal  question,  what  he  should  do ;  or  as  Matthew  hath  it,  chap.  xix.  16, 
'  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ? '  He  imagined 
everlasting  felicity  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  he  had 
not  the  least  sentiments  of  fedth.  Christ's  answer  implies  there  was  no  hopes 
of  the  happiness  of  another  world  by  the  works  of  the  law,  unless  they  were 
perfect  and  answerable  to  every  divine  precept.  He  doth  not  seem  to  have 
any  ill  or  hypocritical  intent  in  his  address  to  Christ ;  not  to  tempt  him,  but 
to  be  instructed  by  him.  He  seems  to  come  with  an  ardent  desire  to  be  satis- 
fied in  his  demand ;  he  performed  a  solemn  act  of  respect  to  him,  *  he  kneeled 
to  him,'  /ovvTfrijtfa^,  prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground.  Besides,  Christ 
is  said,  verse  21,  to  '  love  him,'  which  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  know- 
ledge Christ  had  of  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  abhorrence  he 
had  of  hypocrites,  had  he  been  only  a  counterfeit  in  this  question. 

But  the  first  reply  Christ  makes  to  him  respects  the  title  of  *  good  Master,* 
which  this  ruler  gave  him  in  his  salutation. 

1.  Some  think  that  Christ  hereby  would  draw  him  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  him  as  God :  You  acknowledge  me  good,  how  come  you  to  salute  me  with 
so  great  a  title,  since  you  do  not  afford  it  to  your  greatest  doctors  ?  Light- 
foot  in  loc.  observes,  ih&i  the  title  of  Rabbi  bone  is  not  in  all  the  Talmud. 
You  must  own  me  to  be  God,  since  you  own  me  to  be  good,  goodness  being 
a  title  only  due  and  properly  belonging  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

If  you  take  me  for  a  common  man,  with  what  conscience  can  you  salute 
me  in  a  manner  proper  to  God,  since  no  man  is  good,  no,  not  one,  but  the 
heart  of  man  is  evil  continually  ?  The  Arians  used  this  place  to  back  their 
denying  the  deity  of  Christ ;  because,  say  they,  he  did  not  acknowledge  him- 
self good,  therefore  he  did  not  acknowledge  himself  God.  But  he  doth  not 
here  deny  his  deity,  but  reproves  him  for  calling  him  good,  when  he  had  not 
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jet  conCaieed  him  to  be  more  than  a  man.*  Ton  behold  my  flesh,  bat  yoa 
consider  not  the  fulness  of  mj  deity ;  if  yon  accoont  me  good,  account  me 
God,  and  imagine  me  not  to  be  a  simple  and  a  mere  man.f  He  disowns 
not  his  own  deity,  bnt  allnres  the  young  man  to  a  confession  of  it.  Why 
callest  thoa  me  good,  since  thoa  dost  not  discover  any  apprehensions  of  my 
being  more  than  a  man  ?  Though  thou  comest  with  a  greater  esteem  to  me 
than  is  commonly  entertained  of  the  doctors  of  the  chair,  why  dost  thou  own 
me  to  be  good,  unless  thou  own  me  to  God  ?  If  Christ  had  denied  himself 
in  this  speech  to  be  good,  he  had  rather  entertained  this  person  with  a  frown 
and  sharp  reproof  for  giving  him  a  title  due  to  God  alone,  than  have  received 
him  with  that  courtesy  and  complaisance  as  he  did.^  Had  he  said  there  is 
none  good  but  the  Father,  he  had  excluded  himself;  but  in  saying,  there  is 
none  good  but  God,  he  comprehends  himself. 

2.  Others  say  that  Christ  had  no  intention  to  draw  him  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  Deity,  but  only  asserts  his  divine  authority  or  mission  from  God ; 
for  which  interpretation  Maldonat  calls  Calvin  an  Arianiser.§  He  doth  not 
here  assert  the  essence  of  his  deity,  but  the  authority  of  his  doctrine ;  as  if 
he  should  have  said.  You  do  without  ground  give  me  the  title  of  good,  unless 
you  believe  I  have  a  divine  commission  for  what  I  declare  and  act.  Many 
do  think  me  an  impostor,  an  enemy  of  God,  and  a  friend  to  devils ;  you 
must  firmly  believe  that  I  am  not  so  as  your  rulers  report  me,  but  that  I  am 
sent  of  God,  and  authorised  by  him ;  you  cannot  else  give  me  the  title  of 
good,  but  of  wicked.  And  the  reason  they  give  for  this  interpretation  is, 
because  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  the  apostles  understood  him  at  this 
time  to  be  God,  which  seems  to  have  no  great  strength  in  it,  since  not  only 
the  devil  had  publicly  owned  him  to  be  the  holy  One  of  €k>d,  Luke  iv.  84, 
but  John  the  Baptist  had  borne  record  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  John 
i.  82,  84,  and  before  this  time  Peter  had  confessed  him  openly,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  that  he  was  *  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,*  Mat.  xvi.  16.  But  I  think  ParsBus  his  interpretation  is  best,  which 
takes  in  both  those :  Either  you  are  serious  or  deceitfril  in  this  address ;  if 
you  are  serious,  why  do  you  call  me  good,  and  make  bold  to  ^x  so  great  a 
title  upon  one  you  have,  no  higher  thoughts  of  than  of  a  mere  man  ? '  Christ 
takes  occasion  from  hence  to  assert  God  to  be  the  only  and  sovereignly  good : 
'  There  is  none  good  but  God.*  ||  God  only  hath  the  honour  of  absolute 
goodness,  and  none  but  God  merits  the  name  of  good.  A  heathen  could 
say  much  after  the  same  manner :  *  All  other  things  are  far  from  the  nature 
of  good.  Cull  none  else  good  but  God,  for  this  would  be  a  profane  error. 
Other  things  are  only  good  in  opinion,  but  have  not  the  true  substance  of 
goodness.  He  is  good  in  a  more  excellent  way  than  any  creature  can  be 
denominated  good.'  IF 

(1.)  God  is  only  originally  good  of  himself.  All  created  goodness  is  a 
rivulet  from  this  fountain,  but  divine  goodness  hath  no  spring ;  God  depends 
upon  no  other  for  his  goodness,  he  hath  it  in  and  of  himself.  Man  hath 
no  goodness  from  himself,  God  hath  no  goodness  from  without  himself;  bis 
goodness  is  no  more  derived  from  another  than  his  being.  K  he  were  good 
by  any  external  thing,  that  thing  must  be  in  being  before  him,  or  after  him  : 
if  before  him,  he  was  not  then  himself  from  eternity ;  if  after  him,  he  was 
not  good  in  himself  from  eternity.  The  end  of  his  creating  things,  then, 
was  not  to  confer  a  goodness  upon  his  creatures,  but  to  partake  of  a  good* 
ness  from  his  creatures.     God  is  good  by  and  in  himself,  since  all  things  are 

*  Erasm.  in  loe.  2  Calvin  tn  loe, 

t  Augustin.  I  Trismegist.  Pemond,  cap.  2. 

t  Hensius  in  Mat.  ^  Eugubin,  do  Peren.  Philos.  lib.  v.  cap.  9. 
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only  good  by  him,  and  all  that  goodness  which  is  in  creatares  is  bat  the  breath- 
ing of  his  own  goodness  upon  them.  They  have  all  their  loveliness  from 
the  same  hand  ^ey  have  their  being  from.  Thoagh  by  creation  God  was 
declared  good,  yet  he  was  not  made  good  by  any,  or  by  all  the  creatures. 
He  partakes  of  none,  but  all  things  partake  of  him.  He  is  so  good  that  he 
gives  all,  and  receives  nothing ;  only  good,  because  nothing  is  good  but  by 
him ;  nothing  hath  a  goodness  but  from  him. 
.    (2.)  God  only  is  infinitely  good. 

A  boundless  goodness  that  knows  no  limits,  a  goodness  as  infinite  as  his 
essence,  not  only  good,  but  best;  not  only  good,  but  goodness  itself,  the 
supreme  uneonceivable  goodness.  All  thii^  else  are  but  little  psrtides  of 
God,  small  sparks  frt>m  this  immense  flame,  sips  of  goodness  to  this  foun- 
tain. Nothing  that  is  good  by  his  influence  can  equaJ  him,  who  is  good  by 
himself ;  derived  goodness  can  never  equal  primitive  goodness.  Divine  good- 
ness communicates  itself  to  a  vast  number  of  creatures  in  various  degrees ; 
to  angels,  glorified  spirits,  men  on  earth,  to  every  creature,  and  when  it 
hath  communicated  all  that  the  present  world  is  capable  of,  there  is  still 
less  displayed  than  left  to  enrich  another  world.  All  possible  creatures  are 
not  capable  of  exhausting  the  wealth,  the  treasures,  tiiat  divine  bounty  is 
filled  with. 

(8.)  God  is  only  perfectly  good,  because  only  infinitely  good. 

He  is  good  without  indigence,  because  he  hath  the  whole  nature  of  good- 
ness, not' only  some  beams,  that  may  admit  of  increase  of  degree.  As  in 
him  is  the  whole  nature  of  entity,  so  in  him  is  the  whole  nature  of  excel- 
lency. As  nothing  hath  an  absolute  perfect  being  but  God,  so  nothing  hath 
an  absolutely  perfect  goodness  but  Gt>d.  As  the  sun  hath  a  perfection  of 
heat  in  it,  but  what  is  warmed  by  the  sun  is  but  imperfectly  hot,  and 
equals  not  the  sun  in  that  perfsction  of  heat  wherewith  it  is  naturally 
endued.  The  goodness  of  God  is  the  measure  and  rule  of  goodness  in  every- 
thing else. 

(4.)  God  only  is  immutably  good. 

Other  things  may  be  perpetually  good  by  supematoral  power,  but  not 
immutably  good  in  their  own  nature.  Other  things  are  not  so  good,  but 
they  may  be  bad ;  God  is  so  good  that  he  cannot  be  bad.  It  was  the 
speech  of  a  philosopher,*  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  find  a  good  man,  yea, 
impossible,  but  though  it  were  possible  to  find  a  good  man,  he  would  be 
good  but  for  some  moment,  or  a  short  time ;  for  though  he  should  be  good 
at  this  instant,  it  was  above  the  nature  of  man  to  continue  in  a  habit  of 
goodness,  without  going  awry  and  warping.  But  *  the  goodness  of  God 
endnreth  for  ever,'  Ps.  hi.  1.  God  ^ways  glitters  in  goodness,  as  the  sun, 
which  the  heathens  called  the  visible  image  of  the  divinity,  doth  with  light. 
There  is  not  such  a  perpetual  light  in  the  sun  as  there  is  a  fulness  of  good- 
ness in  God ;  *  no  variableness'  in  him,  as  he  is  '  the  Father  of  lights,' 
James  ii.  17. 

Before  I  come  to  the  doctrine,  that  is  the  chief  scope  of  the  words,  some 
remarks  may  be  made  upon  the  young  man's  question  and  carriage,  '  What 
must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?' 

1.  The  opinion  of  gaining  eternal  life  by  the  outward  observation  of  the 
law  will  appear  very  unsatisfactory  to  an  inquisitive  conscience.  This  ruler 
afGomed,  and  certainly  did  confidently  believe,  that  he  had  frdfilled  the  kw: 
•  All  this  have  I  observed  from  my  youth,'  ver.  20,  yet  he  had  not  any  frill 
satisfaction  in  his  own  conscience ;  his  heart  misgave,  and  started  upon 
some  sentiments  in  him,  that  something  else  was  required,  and  what  he 

•  EognbiD.  peren.  Philoi.,  lib.  v.  cap.  ix.  p.  97.  col.  1. 
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had  done  might  he  too  weak,  too  short  to  shoot  heaven's  lock  for  him.  And 
to  that  purpose  he  comes  to  Christ,  to  receive  instructions  for  the  piecing  np 
whatsoeTer  was  defective.  Whosoever  will  consider  the  nature  of  God,  and 
the  relation  of  a  creature,  cannot  with  reason  think  that  eternal  life  was  of 
itself  due  from  God  as  a  recompence  to  Adam,  had  he  persisted  in  a  state  of 
innocence.  Who  can  think  so  great  a  reward  due  for  having  performed 
that  which  a  creature  in  that  relation  was  ohliged  to  do  ?  Can  any  man 
think  another  ohliged  to  convey  an  inheritance  of  £1000  per  annum  upon 
his  payment  of  a  few  farthings,  unless  any  compact  appears  to  support  such 
a  conceit  ?  And  if  it  were  not  to  be  expected  in  the  integrity  of  nature,  but 
only  from  the  goodness  of  God,  how  can  it  be  expected  since  the  revolt  of 
man,  and  the  universal  deluge  of  natural  corruption  1  God  owes  nothing  to 
the  holiest  creature  ;  what  he  gives  is  a  present  from  his  bounty,  not  the 
reward  of  the  creature's  merit.  And  the  apostle  defies  all  creatures,  fix>m 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  from  the  tallest  angel  to  the  lowest  shrub,  to  bring 
out  any  one  creature  that  hath  first  given  to  God :  Bom.  xi.  85,  *  Who  bath 
first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ? '  The  duty  of 
the  creature,  and  God's  gift  of  eternal  life,  is  not  a  bargain  and  sale. 

God  gives  to  the  creature,  he  doth  not  properly  repay;  for  he  that  repays 
hath  received  something  of  an  equal  value  and  worth  before.  When  God 
crowns  angels  and  men,  he  bestows  upon  them  purely  what  is  his  own,  not 
what  is  theirs  by  merit  and  natural  obligation ;  though  indeed  what  God 
gives  by  virtue  of  a  promise  made  before  is  upon  the  performance  of  the 
condition  due  by  gracious  obligation.  God  was  not  indebted  to  man  in 
innocence,  but  every  man's  conscience  may  now  mind  him  that  he  is  not 
upon  the  same  level  as  in  the  state  of  integrity ;  and  that  he  cannot  expect 
anything  from  God,  as  the  salary  of  his  merit,  but  the  free  gift  of  divine 
liberality.  Man  is  obliged  to  the  practice  of  what  is  good,  both  firom  the 
excellency  of  the  divine  precepts,  and  the  duty  he  owes  to  God,  and  cannot 
without  some  declaration  from  God  hope  for  any  other  reward  than  the 
satisfaction  of  having  well  acquitted  himself.* 

2.  It  is  the  disease  of  human  nature,  since  its  corruption,  to  hope  for 
eternal  life  by  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  works. 

Though  this  ruler's  conscience  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  what  he 
had  done,  but  imagined  he  might  for  all  that  fall  short  of  eternal  life,  yet 
he  still  hugs  the  imagination  of  obtaining  it  by  doing:  ver.  17,  '  What  shall 
I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ? '  This  is  natural  to  corrupted  man. 
Cain  thought  to  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  his  sacrifice,  and  when  he  found 
his  mistake  he  was  so  weary  of  seeking  happiness  by  doing,  that  he  would 
court  misery  by  murdering.  All  men  set  too  high  a  value  upon  their  own 
services.  Sinful  creatures  would  fain  make  God  a  debtor  to  them,  and  be 
purchasers  of  felicity ;  they  would  not  have  it  conveyed  to  them  by  God's 
sovereign  bounty,  but  by  an  obligation  of  justice  upon  the  value  of  their 
works.  The  heathens  thought  God  would  treat  men  according  to  the  merit 
of  their  services,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  have  this  sentiment,  when 
the  Jews,  educated  by  God  in  a  wiser  school,  were  wedded  to  that  notion. 
The  Pharisees  were  highly  fond  of  it,  it  was  Hie  only  argument  they  used  in 
prayer  for  divine  blessing ;  you  have  one  of  them  boasting  of  his  frequency 
in  fasting,  and  his  exactness  in  paying  his  tithes,  Luke  xviii.  12,  as  if  God 
had  been  beholding  to  him,  and  could  not  without  manifest  wrong  deny  him 
his  demand.  And  Paul  confesseth  it  to  be  his  own  sentiment  before  his 
conversion,  he  accounted  this  righteousnes  of  the  law  gain  to  him,  Philip, 
iii.  7 ;  he  thought  by  this  to  make  his  market  with  God.     The  whole  nation 
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of  the  Jews  affected  it :  Bom.  z.  8,  *  Going  abont  to  establish  iheir  own 
nghteonsness/  '  compassing  sea  and  land'  to  make  ont  a  lighteonsness  of 
their  own,  as  the  Pharisees  did  to  make  proselytes. 

The  papists  foUow  their  steps,  and  dispute  for  justification  by  the  merit 
of  works,  and  find  out  another  key  of  works  of  supererogation,  to  unlock  hea- 
ven's gate,  than  what  ever  the  Scripture  informed  us  ofl  It  is  fi*om  hence 
also  that  men  are  so  ready  to  make  fiedth  as  a  work  the  cause  of  our  justifi- 
cation. Man  foolishly  thinks  he  hath  enough  to  set  up  himself  after  he  hath 
proved  bankrupt,  and  loet  all  his  estate.  This  imagination  is  bom  with  us, 
and  the  best  Christians  may  find  some  sparks  of  it  in  themselves,  when 
there  are  springings  up  of  joy  in  their  hearts  upon  the  more  close  perform- 
ance of  one  duty  tiian  of  another,  as  if  they  had  wiped  off  their  scores,  and 
given  God  a  satisfaction  for  their  former  neglects.  '  We  have  forsaken  all, 
and  followed  thee,'  was  the  boast  of  his  disciples.  'What  shall  we  have, 
therefore?'  was  a  branch  of  this  root.  Mat.  zix.  27.  Eternal  life  is  a  gift, 
not  by  any  obligation  of  right,  but  an  abundance  of  goodness ;  it  is  owing 
not  to  the  dignity  of  our  works,  but  the  magnificent  bounty  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  must  be  sued  for  by  the  titie  of  God's  promise,  not  by  the  titie 
of  the  creature's  services.     We  may  observe, 

8.  How  insufficient  are  some  assents  to  divine  truth,  and  some  expres- 
sions of  affection  to  Christ,  without  the  practice  of  Christian  precepts.  This 
man  addressed  to  Christ  with  a  profound  respect,  acknowledging  him  more 
than  an  ordinary  person,  with  a  more  reverential  carriage  than  we  read  spy 
of  his  disciples  paid  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  flesh ;  he  fell  down  at  his 
fe^,  kissed  his  knees,  as  the  custom  was  when  they  would  testify  the  great 
respect  they  had  to  any  eminent  person,  especially  to  their  Rabbins.  All 
this  some  think  to  be  included  in  the  word  yow^r^ga^,  ver.  17.  He  seems 
to  acknowledge  him  the  Messiah  by  giving  him  the  title  of  good,  a  titie  they 
did  not  give  to  their  doctors  of  the  chair  ;*  he  breathes  out  his  opinion  that 
he  was  able  to  instruct  him  beyond  the  ability  of  the  law ;  he  came  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  affection  to  him,  and  expectation  of  advantage  from  him, 
evident  by  his  departing  sad  when  his  expectations  were  frustrated  by  his 
own  perversity ;  it  was  a  sign  he  had  a  high  esteem  of  him,  from  whom  he 
could  not  part  without  marks  of  his  grief.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  refus- 
ing the  instructions  he  pretended  such  an  affection  to  receive  ?  He  had 
possessions  in  the  world.  How  soon  do  a  few  drops  of  worldly  advantage 
quench  the  first  sparks  of  an  ill-grounded  love  to  Christ !  How  vain  is  a 
eomplimental  and  cringing  devotion,  without  a  supreme  preference  of  God, 
and  valuation  of  Christ  above  every  outward  allurement  ?  We  may  observe 
this, 

4.  We  should  never  admit  anything  to  be  ascribed  to  us  which  is  proper 
to  God.  *  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is 
God.'  If  you  do  not  acknowledge  me  God,  ascribe  not  to  me  the  title  of 
good.  It  takes  off  all  those  titles  which  fawning  flatterers  give  to  men : 
Mighty^  Invincible  to  princes.  Holiness  to  the  pope.  We  call  one  another 
good,  without  considering  how  evil;  and  wise,  without  considering  how 
foolish ;  mighty,  without  considering  how  weak ;  and  knowing,  without  con* 
sidering  how  ignorant.  No  man  but  hath  more  of  wickedness  than  goodness, 
of  ignorance  than  knowledge,  of  weakness  than  strength.  God  is  a  jealous 
God  of  his  own  honour,  he  will  not  have  the  creature  share  with  him  in  his 
royal  tities.  It  is  a  put  of  idolatry  to  give  men  the  tities  which  are  due  to 
God ;  a  kind  of  a  worship  of  the  creature  together  with  the  Creator.  Worms 
will  not  sti^id  out,  but  assault  Herod  in  his  purple  when  he  usurps  the  pre- 
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rogatiTe  of  God,  and  prove  stiff  and  invincible  vindicators  of  their  Creator*^ 
hononr  when  Bnmmoned  to  arms  by  the  Creator's  word.  Acts  ziL  22,  28. 

The  observation  which  I  intend  to  prosecute  is  this, 

Doct»  Pare  and  perfect  goodness  is  only  the  royal  prerogative  of  God ; 
goodness  is  a  choice  peifection  of  the  divine  nature. 

This  is  the  trae  and  genuine  character  of  God.  He  is  good,  he  is  good* 
ness,  good  in  himself,  good  in  his  essence,  good  in  the  highest  degree,  pos- 
sessing whatsoever  is  comely,  excellent,  desirable ;  the  highest  good,  becaafle 
the  first  good  ;  whatsoever  is  perfect  goodness  is  God,  whatsoever  is  troly 
goodness  in  any  creature  is  a  resemblance  of  God.*  All  the  names  of  God 
are  comprehended  in  this  one  of  good.  All  gifts,  all  variety  of  goodness, 
are  contained  in  him  as  one  common  good.  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all 
good  by  an  overflowing  goodness  of  his  nature.  He  refietB  all  things  to 
himself  as  the  end  for  tiie  representation  of  his  own  goodness.  '  Truly  God 
is  good,'  Ps.  Ixziii.  1.  Certainly,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  it  is  written  in 
his  works  of  nature,  and  his  acts  of  grace  :  Exod.  zxziv.  6,  *  He  is  abundant 
in  goodness.' 

And  everything  is  a  manorial,  not  of  some'  few  sparks,  but  of  his  'great 
goodness,'  Ps.  cxlv.  7.  This  is  often  celebrated  in  the  Psdms,  and  men 
invited  more  than  once  to  sing  forth  the  praises  of  it,  Ps.  cvii.  8, 16,  21,  81. 
It  may  better  be  admired  than  sufficiently  spoken  of,  or  thought  of,  as  it 
merits.  Ii  is  discovered  in  all  his  works,  as  the  goodness  of  .a  tree  in  all 
its  fruits ;  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  and  more  pleasant  to  be  contemplated.  In 
general, 

1.  All  nations  in  the  world  have  acknowledged  God  good :  rh  'Aya§hf  was 
one  of  the  names  the  Platonists  expressed  him  by,  and  good  and  God  are 
almost  the  same  words  in  our  language.  All  as  readily  consented  in  the 
notion  of  his  goodness  as  in  that  of  his  deity.  Whatsoever  divisions  or 
disputes  there  were  among  them  in  the  other  perfections  of  Grod,  they  all 
agreed  in  this  without  dispute,  saith  Synesius.t  One  calls  him  Feiuis,  in 
regard  of  his  loveliness.}  Another  calls  him  E^Mra,  love,  as  being  the  band 
which  ties  all  things  together.  No  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  is  more 
eminently  nor  more  speedily  visible  in  the  whole  book  of  the  creation  than 
this.  His  greatness  shines  not  in  any  part  of  it  where  his  goodness  doth 
not  as  gloriously  glister.  Whatsoever  is  the  instrument  of  hu  work,  as  his 
power ;  whatsoever  is  the  orderer  of  his  work,  as  his  wisdom  :  yet  nothing 
can  be  adored  as  the  motive  of  his  work  but  the  goodness  of  his  nature. 
This  only  could  induce  him  to  resolve  to  create.  His  wisdom  then  steps  in 
to  dispose  the  methods  of  what  he  resolved,  and  his  power  follows  to  execute 
what  his  wisdom  hath  disposed,  and  his  goodness  designed.  His  power  in 
making,  and  his  wisdom  in  ordering,  are  subservient  to  his  goodness ;  and 
this  goodness,  which  is  the  end  of  the  creation,  is  as  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  as  legible  to  the  understanding  of  men,  as  his  power  in  forming  them, 
and  his  wisdom  in  tuning  them.  And  as  the  book  of  creation,  so  the  records 
of  his  government  must  needs  acquaint  them  with  a  great  part  of  it,  whan 
they  have  often  beheld  him  stretching  out  his  hand  to  supply  the  indigent, 
relieve  the  oppressed,  and  punish  the  oppressors,  and  give  them  in  their 
distresses  what  might '  fill  their^hearts  with  food  and  gladness.'  It  is  this 
the  apostle  means  by  his  Godhead,  Bom.  i.  20,  21,  which  he  links  with  his 
eternity  and  power,  as  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  aie  made,  as  in  a  pore 
glass.  *  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
elearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.'     The  Go<Ut§adt  which  comprehends  the  whole  nature 
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of  God  as  diflcovezable  to  his  creatnres,  was  not  known,  jea,  was  impossible 
to  be  known,  by  the  works  of  creation.  There  had  been  nothing  then  re- 
served to  be  mani£Bsted  in  Christ.  Bat  his  goodness,  which  is  properly 
meant  there  by  his  Godhead,  was  as  clearly  visible  as  his  power.  The 
apostle  upbraids  them  with  their  onthankfolness,  and  argoes  their  inexcus- 
ableness,  because  the  arm  of  his  power  in  creation  made  no  due  impressions 
of  fear  upon  their  spirits,  nor  the  beams  of  his  goodness  wrought  in  them 
Bofficient  sentiments  of  gratitade.  Their  not  glorifying  God  was  a  contempt 
of  the  former,  and  their  not  being  thankfol  was  a  idight  of  the  latter.  God 
is  the  object  of  honour  as  he  is  powerful,  and  the  object  of  thankfulness 
properly  as  he  is  bountiful. 

All  the  idolatry  of  the  heathens  is  a  clear  testimony  of  their  common  sen- 
timent of  the  goodness  of  God,  since  the  more  eunnently  useful  any  person  • 
was  in  some  advantageous  invention  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  they  thought 
he  merited  a  rank  in  the  number  of  their  deities.'  The  Italians  esteemed 
Pythagoras  a  god,  because  he  was  ^sKott^^wriraroi  ;*  to  be  good  and  useM 
vras  an  approximation  to  the  divine  nature ;  hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
Lystrians  saw  a  resemblance  of  the  divine  goodness  in  the  charitable  and 
miraculous  cure  of  one  of  their  crippled  citizens,  presently  they  mistook 
Paul  and  Barnabas  for  gods,  and  inferred  from  thence  their  right  to  divine 
worship,  inquiring  into  nothing  else  but  the  visible  character  of  their  good- 
ness and  usefulness,  to  capacitate  them  for  the  honour  of  a  sacrifice.  Acts 
xiv.  8-11.  Hence  it  was  that  they  adored  those  creatures  that  were  a  com- 
mon benefit,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  which  must  be  founded  upon  apre-ezistent 
notion  not  only  of  the  being,  but  of  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God,  which 
was  naturally  implanted  in  them,  and  legible  in  all  God*s  works,  and  the 
more  beneficial  ianyihing  was  to  them,  and  the  more  sensible  advantages  they 
received  from  it,  the  higher  station  they  gave  it  in  the  rank  of  their  idols, 
and  bestowed  upon  it  a  more  solemn  worship.  An  absurd  mistake,  to  think 
everything  that  was  sensibly  good  to  them  to  be  God,  clothing  himself  in 
such  a  form  to  be  adored  by  them ;  and  upon  this  account  the  E^^ptians 
worshipped  God  under  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  the  East  Indians  in  some 
parts  of  their  country  deify  a  heifer,  intimating  the  goodness  of  God  as  their 
nourisher  and  preserver  in  giving  them  com,  whereof  the  ox  is  an  instrument 
in  serving  for  ploughing  and  preparing  the  ground. 

2.  The  notion  of  goodness  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  God. 

We  cannot  own  the  existence  of  God,  but  we  must  confess  also  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature ;  hence  the  apostle  gives  to  his  goodness  the  title  of  his 
Godhead,  as  if  goodness  and  Godhead  were  convertible  terms.  Rom.  i. 
20.  As  it  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  being  of  a  deity,  so  it  cannot  be 
severed  from  the  notion  of  it ;  we  as  soon  undeify  him  by  denying  him  good, 
as  by  denjing  him  great ;  opiimus,  maximta,  the  best,  greatest,  was  the  name 
whereby  the  Bomans  entitled  him.  His  nature  is  as  good  as  it  is  nuyestic ; 
80  doth  the  psaknist  join  them :  <  I  will  declare  thy  greatness ;  they  shall 
abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,*  Ps.  cxlv.  6,  7.  They 
considered  his  goodnes  before  his  greatness,  in  putting  optimus  before  maxi^ 
tmu.  Greatness  without  sweetness  is  an  unruly  and  affirighting  monster  in 
the  world,  like  a  vast  turbulent  sea  casting  out  mire  and  dirt.  Goodness  is 
the  brightness  and  loveliness  of  our  majestical  Creator.  To  fancy  a  God 
without  it,  is  to  fancy  a  miserable,  scanty,  narrow-hearted,  savage  God,  and 
8o  an  unlovely  and  horrible  being ;  for  he  is  not  a  God  that  is  not  good,  he 
10  not  a  God  that  is  not  the  highest  good.  Infinite  goodness  is  more  neces- 
saiy  to,  and  more  straiUy  joined  with,  an  infinite  Deity,  than  infinite  poweri 
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and  infinite  wisdom ;  we  cannot  eonceive  him  God,  nnless  we  conceive  him 
the  highest  good,  having  nothing  superior  to  himse^  in  goodness,  as  he  hath 
nothing  superior  to  himself  in  excellency  and  perfection.  No  man  can 
possibly  form  a  notion  of  God  in  his  mind,  and  yet  form  a  notion  of  some- 
thing better  than  God,  for  whoever  thinks  anything  better  than  God, 
fancieth  a  God  with  some  defect.  By  how  much  the  better  he  thinks  that 
thing  to  be,  by  so  much  the  more  imperfect  he  makes  God  in  his  thonghts. 
This  notion  of  the  goodness  of  God  was  so  natural,  that  some  philosophers 
and  others,  being  startled  at  the  evil  they  saw  in  the  world,  fancied  besides 
a  good  God,  an  evil  principle,  the  author  of  all  punishments  in  the  world. 
This  was  ridiculous,  for  those  two  must  be  of  equal  power,  or  one  inferior 
to  the  other  ;  if  equal,  the  good  could  do  nothing,  but  the  evil  one  would 
*  restrain  him,  and  Uie  evil  one  could  do  nothing,  but  the  good  one  would 
contradict  him,  so  they  would  be  always  contending  and  never  conquering  ; 
if  one  were  inferior  to  the  other,  ikem  there  would  be  nothing  but  what  that 
superior  ordered.  Good,  if  the  good  one  were  superior,  and  nothing  but 
evil,  if  the  bad  one  were  superior.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  let  us  see, 

I.  What  this  goodness  is. 

U.  Some  propositions  concerning  the  nature  of  it. 

m.  That  God  is  good. 

lY.  The  manifestation  of  it  in  creation,  providence,  and  redemption. 

y.  The  use. 

I.  What  this  goodness  is. 

There  is  a  goodness  of  being,  which  is  the  natural  perfection  of  a  thing  ; 
there  is  the  goodness  of  will,  which  is  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  a 
person;  there  is  the  goodness  of  the  hand,  which  we  ^dl  liberality  or 
beneficence,  a  doing  good  to  others. 

1.  We  mean  by  this,  the  goodness  of  his  essence,  or  the  perfection  of  his 
nature.  God  is  thus  good,  because  his  nature  is  infinitely  perfect,  he  hath 
all  things  requisite  to  the  completing  of  a  most  perfect  and  sovereign 
being.  All  good  meets  in  his  essence,  as  all  water  meets  in  the  ocean. 
Under  this  notion  all  the  attributes  of  God,  which  are  requisite  to  so  illus- 
trious a  being,  are  comprehended.  All  things  that  are  have  a  goodness  of 
being  in  them,  derived  to  them  by  the  power  of  God  as  they  are  creatures. 
8o  the  devil  is  good,  as  he  is  a  creature  of  God's  making ;  he  hath  a  natural 
goodness,  but  not  a  moral  goodness.  When  he  fell  from  God,  he  retained 
his  natural  goodness  as  a  creature,  because  he  did  not  cease  to  be,  he  was 
not  reduced  to  that  nothing  from  whence  he  was  drawn ;  but  he  ceased  to  be 
morally  good,  being  stripped  of  his  righteousness  by  his  apostasy.  As  a 
creature,  he  was  God*8  work ;  as  a  creature,  he  remains  still  God's  work  ;  and 
therefore,  as  a  creature,  remains  still  good  in  regard  of  his  created  being. 
The  more  of  being  anything  hath,  the  more  of  this  sort  of  natural  goodness 
it  hath ;  and  so  the  devil  hath  more  of  this  natural  goodness  than  men  have, 
because  he  hath  more  marks  of  the  excellency  of  God  upon  him,  in  regard 
of  the  greatness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  his  power,  the  huge- 
ness of  his  capacity,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  which  aire 
natural  perfections  belonging  to  the  nature  of  an  angel,  though  he  hath  lost 
his  moral  perfections.  God  is  sovereignly  and  infinitely  good  in  this  sort  of 
goodness.  He  is  unsearchably  perfect.  Job.  xi.  7  ;  nothing  is  wanting  to 
his  essence  that  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  it ;  yet  this  is  not  that 
the  Scripture  expresseth  under  the  term  of  goodness,  but  a  perfection  of 
God's  nature  as  related  to  us,  and  which  he  poureth  forth  upon  all  his  crea- 
tures, as  goodness  which  flows  from  this  natural  perfection  of  the  Deity. 
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2.  Nor  is  it  the  same  with  the  hlessedDess  of  God,  but  somethisg  flowing 
from  his  blessedness.  Were  he  not  first  infinitely  blessed  and  full  in  him- 
self, he  conld  not  be  infinitely  good  and  difiosive  to  ns ;  had  he  not  an 
infinite  abundance  in  his  own  nature,  he  conld  not  be  OTorfiowing  to  his 
creatures. 

Had  not  the  sun  a  fulness  of  light  in  itself,  and  the  sea  a  vastness  of  water, 
the  one  could  not  enrich  the  world  with  its  beams,  nor  the  other  fill  every 
creek  with  its  waters. 

8.  Nor  is  it  the  same  with  the  holiness  of  God.  The  holiness  of  God  is 
the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  whereby  he  is  pure,  and  without  spot  in  himself. 
The  goodness  of  God  is  the  efiinx  of  his  will,  whereby  he  is  beneficial  to 
his  creatures.  The  holiness  of  God  is  manifest  in  his  rational  creatures, 
but  the  goodness  of  God  extends  to  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  His  holi- 
ness beams  most  in  his  law,  his  goodness  reacheth  to  everything  that  had 
a  being  from  him :  Ps.  cxlv.  9,  *  The  Lord  is  good  to  all.'  And  though  he 
be  said  in  the  same  psalm,  verse  17,  to  be  '  holy  in  all;,  his  works,'  it  is  to 
be  understood  of  his  bounty,  bountiful  in  all  his  works,  the  Hebrew  word 
signifying  both  holy  and  liberal,  and  the  margin  of  the  Bible  reads  it '  mer- 
ciful '  or  *  bountiful.' 

4.  Nor  is  this  goodness  of  God  the  same  with  the  mercy  of  God.  Good- 
ness extends  to  more  objects  than  mercy,  goodness  stretcheth  itself  out  to 
all  the  works  of  his  hands  ;  mercy  extends  only  to  a  miserable  object,  for  it 
is  joined  with  a  sentiment  of  pity,  occasioned  by  the  calamity  of  another. 
The  mercy  of  God  is  exercised  about  those  that  merit  punishment,  the  good- 
ness of  God  is  exercised  upon  objects  that  have  not  merited  anything  con- 
trary to  the  acts  of  his  bounty.  Creation  is  an  act  of  goodness,  not  of 
mercy :  providence  in  governing  some  part  of  the  world,  is  an  act  of  goodness, 
not  of  mercy.*  The  heavens,  saith  Austin,  need  the  goodness  of  God  to 
govern  them,  but  not  the  mercy  of  God  to  relieve  them  ;  the  earth  is  full 
of  the  misery  of  man,  and  the  compassions  of  God ;  but  the  heavens  need 
not  the  mercy  of  God  to  pity  them,  because  they  are  not  miserable,  though 
they  need  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  to  sustain  them,  because,  as  crea- 
tures, they  are  impotent  without  him.  God's  goodness  extends  to  the  angels, 
that  kept  their  standing,  and  to  man  in  innocence,  who  in  that  state  stood 
not  in  need  of  mercy.  Goodness  and  mercy  are  distinct,  though  mercy  be 
a  branch  of  goodness ;  there  may  be  a  manifestation  of  goodness,  though 
none  of  mercy.  Some  think  Christ  had  been  incarnate,  had  not  man  fallen ; 
had  it  been  so,  there  had  been  a  manifestation  of  goodness  to  our  nature,  but 
not  of  mercy,  because  sin  had  not  made  our  nature  miserable.  The  devils 
are  monuments  of  God's  creating  goodness,  but  not  of  his  pardoning  com- 
passions. The  grace  of  God  respects  the  rational  creature,  mercy  the 
miserable  creature,  goodness  all  his  creatures,  brutes,  and  the  senseless 
plants,  as  well  as  reasonable  man. 

6.  By  goodness  is  meant  the  bounty  of  God.  This  is  the  notion  of  good- 
ness in  the  world ;  when  we  say  a  good  man,  we  mean  either  a  holy  man 
in  his  life,  or  a  charitable  and  liberal  man  in  the  management  of  his  goods. 
A  righteous  man  and  a  good  man  are  distinguished :  Bom.  v.  7,  '  For 
scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  for  a  good  man  one  would  even 
dare  to  die.'  For  an  innocent  man,  one  as  innocent  of  the  crime  as  himself 
would  scarce  venture  his  life  ;  but  for  a  good  man,  a  liberal  tender-hearted 
man,  that  had  been  a  common  good  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  or  had  done 
anotiier  as  great  a  benefit  as  life  itself  amounts  to,  a  man  out  of  gratitade 
might  dare  to  die.    The  goodness  of  God  is  his  inclination  to  deal  well  and 

•  Lombard,  lib.  iv.  distinct  46,  p.  286. 
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bountifally  with  his  ereainres.*  It  is  that  whereby  he  wilk  there  ehonld  be 
somethiDg  besides  himself  for  his  own  glory.  God  is  good  in  himself,  and 
to  himseLf,  i.e.  highly  amiable  to  himself;  and  therefore  some  define  it  a 
perfection  of  God,  whereby  he  loves  himself  and  his  own  ezcelleney ;  bat  as 
it  stands  in  relation  to  his  creatures,  it  is  that  perfection  of  God,  whereby 
he  delights  in  his  works,  and  is  beneficial  to  them.  God  is  the  highest 
goodness,  because  he  doth  not  act  for  his  own  profit,  but  for  his  creatores' 
welfare,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  own  goodness.  He  sends  out  his 
beams,  without  receiving  any  addition  to  hixnself,  or  substantial  advantage 
from  his  creatures.  It  is  from  this  perfection  that  he  loves  whatsoever  is 
good,  and  that  is,  whatsoever  he  hath  made,  for  '  every  creature  of  God 
is  good,'  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  Every  creature  hath  some  communications  from  him, 
which  cannot  be  without  some  affection  to  them  ;  every  creature  hath  a  foot- 
step of  divine  goodness  upon  it :  God  therefore  loves  that  goodness  in  the 
creature,  else  he  would  not  love  himself.  God  hates  no  creature ;  no,  not 
the  devils  and  damned,  as  creatures ;  he  is  not  an  enemy  to  them,  as  they 
are  the  works  of  bis  hands.f  He  is  properly  an  enemy,  that  doth  simply 
and  absolutely  wish  evil  to  another ;  but  God  doth  not  absolutely  wish  evU 
to  the  damned  ;  that  justice  that  he  inflicts  upon  them,  the  deserved  punish- 
ment of  their  sin,  is  part  of  his  goodness  (as  shall  afUorward  be  shewn). 

This  is  the  most  pleasant  perfection  of  the  divine  nature.  His  creating 
power  amazes  us,  his  conducting  wisdom  astonisheth  us,  his  goodness,  as 
furnishing  us  with  all  conveniencies,  delights  us,  and  renders  both  his 
amazing  power  and  astonishing  wisdom  delightful  to  us. 

As  the  sun,  by  effecting  things,  is  an  emblem  of  Ghkl's  power,  by  disco- 
vering things  to  us,  is  an  emblem  of  his  wisdom,  but  by  refreshing  and 
comforting  us,  is  an  emblem  of  his  goodness ;  and  without  this  refreshing 
virtue  it  communicates  to  us,  we  should  take  no  pleasure  in  the  creatures  it 
produceth,  nor  in  the  beauties  it  discovers.  As  God  is  great  and  powerful, 
he  is  the  object  of  our  understanding ;  but  as  good  and  bountiful,  he  is  the 
object  of  our  love  and  desire. 

6.  The  goodness  of  God  comprehends  all  his  attributes.  All  the  acts  of 
God  are  nothing  else  but  the  effluxes  of  his  goodness,  distinguished  by  several 
names,  according  to  the  objects  it  is  exercised  about  As  the  sea,  though 
it  be  one  mass  of  water,  yet  we  distinguish  it  by  several  names,  according 
to  the  shores  it  washeth  and  beats  upon,  as  the  British  and  German  Ocean, 
though  all  be  one  sea.  When  Moses  longed  to  see  his  glory,  God  tells  him, 
he  would  give  him  a  prospect  of  his  goodness :  Exod.  xxxiii.  19,  '  I  will  make 
all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thee.'  His  goodness  is  his  glory  and  God- 
head, as  much  as  is  delightfully  visible  to  his  creatures,  and  whereby  he  doth 
benefit  man.  *  1  will  cause  my  goodness,'  or  comeliness,  as  Calvin  renders 
it,  *  to  pass  before  thee  :'  What  is  this  but  the  train  of  all  his  lovely  perfec- 
tions springing  from  his  goodness  ?  The  whole  catalogue  of  mercy,  grace, 
long-suffering,  abundance  of  truth,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  summed  up  in  this  one 
word.  All  are  streams  from  this  one  fountain  ;  he  could  be  none  of  this 
were  he  not  first  good.  When  it  confers  happiness  without  merit,  it  is 
grace ;  when  it  bestows  happiness  against  merit,  it  is  mercy ;  when  he  bears 
with  provoking  rebels,  it  is  long-suffering ;  when  he  performs  his  promise,  it 
is  truth ;  when  it  meets  with  a  person  to  whom  it  is  not  obliged,  it  is  grace  ; 
when  he  meets  with  a  person  in  the  world,  to  which  he  hatii  obliged  himself 
by  promise,  it  is  truth ;  |  when  it  commiserates  a  distressed  person,  it  k 
pity ;  when  it  supplies  an  indigent  person,  it  is  bounty ;  when  it  succours  an 

*  Goccei,  Sum.  p.  60.  t  Cajetan,  in  Seeniid  Seonnda,  qn.  84.  art  8. 

{  Herle  upon  Wisdom,  cap.  v.  p.  41,  42. 
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innoeent  person,  it  is  righieoiuniess ;  and  when  it  pardons  a  penitent  person, 
it  is  mercy, — all  summed  np  in  this  one  name  of  goodness.  And  the  psalmist 
ezpresseth  the  same  sentiment  in  the  same  words :  Ps.  czIt.  7-9,  '  They 
shall  abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of 
thy  righteousness.  The  Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion ;  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works.'  He  is  first  good,  and  then  compassionate.  Right- 
eousness is  often  in  Scripture  taken,  not  for  justice,  but  charitableness. 
This  attribute,  saith  one,«  is  so  full  of  God,  that  it  doth  deify  all  the  rest, 
and  verify  the  adorableness  of  hinu  His  wisdom  might  contrive  against  us» 
his  power  bear  too  hard  upon  us ;  one  nught  be  too  hard  for  an  ignorant, 
and  the  other  too  mighty  for  an  impotent  creature ;  his  holiness  would  scare 
an  impure  and  guilty  creature,  but  his  goodness  conducts  them  all  for  us, 
and  makes  them  all  amiable  to  us.  Whatever  comeliness  they  have  in  the 
eye  of  a  creature,  whatever  comfort  they  afford  to  the  heart  of  a  creature, 
we  are  obliged  for  all  to  his  goodness.  This  puts  all  the  rest  upon  a  delight- 
fal  exercise,  this  makes  his  wisdom  design  for  us,  and  this  makes  his  power 
to  act  for  us.  This  veils  his  holiness  from  affrighting  us,  and  this  spirits  his 
mercy  to  relieve  us.f  All  his  acts  towards  man  are  but  the  workmanship  of 
this.  What  moved  him  at  first  to  create  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  erect 
so  noble  a  creature  as  man,  endowed  with  such  excellent  gifts  ?  Was  it  not 
his  goodness  9  What  made  him  separate  his  Son  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  us, 
after  we  had  endeavoured  to  raze  out  the  first  marks  of  his  favour  ?  Was  it 
not  a  strong  bubbling  of  goodness  ?  What  moves  him  to  reduce  a  fallen 
creature  to  the  due  sense  of  his  duty,  and  at  last  bring  him  into  an  eternal 
felicity  ?  Is  it  not  only  his  goodness  ?  This  is  the  captain  attribute  that 
leads  the  rest  to  act ;  this  attends  them,  and  spirits  them  all  in  his  ways  of 
acting.  This  is  the  complement  and  perfection  of  all  his  works ;  had  it 
not  been  for  this,  which  set  all  the  rest  on  work,  nothing  of  his  wonders 
had  been  seen  in  creation,  nothing  of  his  compassions  had  been  seen  in 
redemption. 

II.  The  second  thing  is,  some  propositions  to  explain  the  nature  of  this 
goodness. 

1.  He  is  good  by  his  own  essence.  God  is  not  only  good  in  his  essence, 
but  good  hy  his  essence.  The  essence  of  every  created  thing  is  good,  so  the 
unerring  God  pronounced  everything  which  he  had  made.  Gen.  i.  81.  The 
essence  of  the  worst  creatures,  yea,  of  the  impure  and  savage  devils,  is  good, 
but  they  are  not  good  per  essentiam^  for  then  they  could  not  be  bad,  mali- 
cious, and  oppressive.  God  is  good  as  he  is  God,  and  therefore  good  by 
himself,  and  from  himself^  not  by  participation  from  another.  He  made 
everything  good,  but  none  made  him  good.  Since  his  goodness  was  not 
received  from  another,  he  is  good  by  his  own  nature.  He  could  not  receive 
it  from  the  things  he  created ;  they  are  later  than  he.  Since  they  received 
all  from  him,  they  could  bestow  nothing  on  him,  and  no  God  preceded  him, 
in  whose  inheritance  and  treasures  of  goodness  he  could  be  a  successor.  He 
is  absolutely  his  own  goodness,  he  needed  none  to  make  him  good ;  but  all 
things  needed  him  to  be  good  by  him.  Creatures  are  made  good  by  being 
made  so  by  him,  and  cleaving  to  him.  He  is  good  without  cleaving  to  any 
goodness  without  him,  and  goodness  is  not  a  quality  in  him,  bat  a  nature, 
not  a  habit  added  to  his  essence,  but  his  essence  itself.^  He  is  not  first 
God,  and  then  afterwards  good ;  but  he  is  good  as  he  is  God,  his  essence 

*  Ingelo,  Bentivolio,  et  Uran,  book  iv.  p.  260,  261. 
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being  one  and  the  same,  is  fonnally  and  equally  God  and  good.  'Avrc£. 
^atfov,  good  of  himself,  was  one  of  the  names  the  Platonists  gave  him.  He 
IS  essentially  good  in  his  own  nature,  and  not  by  any  outward  action  which 
follows  his  essence.  He  is  an  independent  being,  and  hath  nothing  of  good- 
ness or  happiness  from  anything  without  him,  or  anything  he  doth  act  about. 
If  he  were  not  good  by  his  essence,  he  could  not  be  eternally  good,  he  could 
not  be  the  first  good,  he  would  have  something  before  him,  from  whence  he 
derived  that  goodness  wherewith  he  is  possessed ;  nor  could  he  be  perfectly 
good,  for  he  could  not  be  equally  good  to  that  from  whom  he  derived  his 
goodness.  No  star,  no  splendid  body  that  derives  light  from  the  sun,  doth 
equal  that  sun  by  which  it  is  enlightened. 

Hence  his  goodness  must  be  infinite,  and  circumscribed  by  no  limits. 
The  exercise  of  his  goodness  may  be  limited  by  himself,  but  his  goodness, 
the  principle,  cannot ;  for  since  his  essence  is  infinite,  and  his  goodness  is 
not  distinguished  from  his  essence,  it  is  infinite  also.  If  it  were  limited,  it 
were  finite :  he  cannot  be  bounded  by  anything  without  him ;  if  so,  then  he 
were  not  God,  because  he  would  have  something  superior  to  him,  to  put 
bars  in  his  way.  If  there  were  anything  to  fix  him,  it  must  be  a  good  or 
evil  being :  good  it  cannot  be,  for  it  is  the  property  of  goodness  to  encourage 
goodness,  not  to  bound  it ;  evil  it  cannot  be,  for  then  it  would  extinguish 
goodness,  as  well  as  limit  it ;  it  would  not  be  content  with  the  circumscrib- 
ing it  without  destroying  it ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  every  contrary  to  endea- 
vour the  destruction  of  its  opposite.  He  is  essentially  good  by  his  own 
essence,  therefore  good  of  himself,  therefore  eternally  good,  and  therefore 
abundantly  good. 

2.  God  is  the  prime  and  chief  goodness.  Being  good  per  m,  and  by  his 
own  essence,  he  must  needs  be  the  chief  goodness,  in  whom  there  can  be 
nothing  but  good,  from  whom  there  can  proceed  nothing  but  good,  to  whom 
all  good  whatsoever  must  be  referred  as  the  final  cause  of  all  good.  As  he 
is  the  chief  being,  so  he  is  the  chief  good.  And  as  we  rise  by  steps  from  the 
existence  of  created  things,  to  acknowledge  one  supreme  being,  which  is 
God,  so  we  mount  by  steps  from  the  consideration  of  the  goodness  of 
created  things,  to  acknowledge  one  infinite  ocean  of  sovereign  goodness, 
whence  the  streams  of  created  goodness  are  derived.  When  we  behold  things 
that  partake  of  goodness  from  another,  we  must  acquiesce  in  one  that  hath 
goodness  by  pf^icipation  from  no  other,  but  originally  from  himself,  and 
therefore  supremely  in  himself  above  all  other  things ;  so  that  as  nothing 
greater  and  more  migestic  can  be  imagined,  so  also  nothing  better  and  more 
excellent  can  be  conceived  than  God.  Nothing  can  add  to  him,  or  make 
him  better  than  he  is,  nothing  can  detract  from  him  to  make  him  worse, 
nothing  can  be  added  to  him,  nothing  can  be  severed  from  him.  No  created 
good  can  render  him  more  excellent ;  no  evil  from  any  creature  can  render 
him  less  excellent :  Ps.  xvi.  2,  our  *  goodness  extends  not  to  him  ;*  wicked- 
ness may  hurt  a  man,  as  we  are,  and  our  righteousness  may  profit  the  son 
of  man ;  but  <  if  we  be  righteous,  what  give  we  to  him,  or  what  receives  he 
at  our  hands  ?*  Job  xxxv.  7,  8.  As  he  hath  no  superior  in  place  above  him, 
so  being  chief  of  all,  he  cannot  be  made  better  by  any  inferior  to  him.  How 
can  he  be  made  better  by  any,  that  hath  from  himself  all  that  he  hath  ?  The 
goodness  of  a  creature  may  be  changed,  but  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is 
immutable.  He  is  always  like  himself,  so  good  that  he  cannot  be  evil,  as 
he  is  so  blessed,  that  he  cannot  be  miserable. 

Nothing  is  good  but  God,  because  nothing  is  of  itself  but  God;  as  all 
things  being  from  nothing  are  nothing  in  comparison  of  God,  so  all  things 
being  from  nothing  are  scanty  and  evil  in  comparison  of  God.     If  anything 
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had  been  ex  Deo,  God  being  the  matter  of  it,  it  had  been  as  good  as  God  is  ; 
but  since  the  principle  whence  all  things  were  drawn  was  nothing,  though 
the  efficient  canse  by  which  they  were  extracted  from  nothing  was  God,  they 
are  as  nothing  in  goodness,  and  not  estimable  in  comparison  of  God  :  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  25,  '  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  bat  thee,'  &c.  God  is  all  good,  every 
ereatore  hath  a  distinct  variety  of  goodness.  God  distinctly  pronounced 
every  day's  work  in  the  creation  good.  Food  communicates  the  goodness  of 
its  nourishing  virtue  to  our  bodies,  flowers  the  goodness  of  their  odours  to 
our  smell,  every  creature  a  goodness  of  comeliness  to  our  sight,  plants  the 
goodness  of  healing  qualities  for  our  cure,  and  all  derive  from  themselves  a 
goodness  of  knowledge  objectively  to  our  understandings.  The  sun  by  one 
sort  of  goodness  warms  us,  metals  enrich  us,  living  creatures  sustain  us, 
and  delight  us  by  another ;  all  those  have  distinct  kinds  of  goodness,  which 
are  eminently  summed  up  in  God,  and  are  all  but  parts  of  his  immense 
goodness.  It  is  he  that  enlightens  us  by  his  sun,  nourisheth  us  by  bread  : 
Mat.  iv.  4,  '  It  is  not  by  bread  alone  that  we  live,  but  by  the  word  of  God.' 
It  is  all  but  his  own  supreme  goodness,  conveyed  to  us  through  those  varie- 
ties of  conduit  pipes.  God  is  all  good ;  other  things  are  good  in  their  kind, 
as  a  good  man,  a  good  angel,  a  good  tree,  a  good  plant,  but  God  hath  a  good 
of  all  kinds  eminently  in  his  nature.  He  is  no  less  all-good,  than  he  is 
almighty,  and  all-knowing ;  as  the  sun  contains  in  it  all  the  light  and  more 
light  than  is  in  all  the  clearest  bodies  in  the  world,  so  doth  God  contain  in  him- 
self all  the  good,  and  more  good,  than  is  in  the  richest  creatures.  Nothing 
is  good  but  as  it  resembles  him,  as  nothing  is  hot  but  as  it  resembles  fire, 
the  prime  subject  of  heat. 

God  is  omnipotent,  therefore  no  good  can  be  wanting  to  him.  If  he  were 
destitute  of  any  which  he  could  have,  he  were  not  almighty.  He  is  so  good, 
that  there  is  no  mixture  of  anything,  which  can  be  called  not  good  in  him  ; 
everything  besides  him  wants  some  good  which  others  have.  Nothing  can 
be  so  evil  as  God  is  good.  There  can  be  no  evil,)but  there  is  some  mixture 
of  good  with  it,  no  nature  so  evil,  but  there  is  some  spark  of  goodness  in 
it :  but  God  is  a  good  which  hath  no  taint  of  evil ;  nothing  can  be  so  supreme 
an  evil,  as  God  is  supreme  goodness. 

He  is  only  good  without  capacity  of  increase ;  he  is  all  good,  and  un- 
mixedly  good — none  good  but  God ;  a  goodness  like  the  sun,  that  hath  all 
light  and  no  darkness.  That  is  the  second  thing,  he  is  the  supreme  and 
cfuef  goodness. 

8.  This  goodness  is  communicative.  None  so  communicatively  good  as 
Qod.  As  the  notion  of  God  includes  goodness,  so  the  notion  of  goodness 
includes  diffusiveness  ;  without  goodness  he  would  cease  to  be  a  deity,  and 
without  diffusiveness  he  would  cease  to  be  good.  The  being  good  is  neces- 
sary to  the  being  of  God,  for  goodness  is  nothing  else  in  tiie  notion  of  if, 
bat  a  strong  inclination  to  do  good ;  either  to  And  or  make  an  object,  wherein 
to  exercise  itself,  according  to  the  propension  of  its  own  nature,  and  it  is  an 
inclination  of  communicating  itself,  not  for  its  own  interest,  but  the  good  of 
the  object  it  pitcheth  upon.  Thus  God  is  good  by  nature,  and  his  nature  is 
not  without  activity,  he  acts  conveniently  to  his  own  nature :  Ps.  cxix.  68, 
'  Thou  art  good,  and  dost  good.'  And  nothing  accrues  to  him  by  the  com- 
munications of  himself  to  others,  since  his  blessedness  was  as  great  before 
the  frame  of  any  creature,  as  ever  it  was  since  the  erecting  of  the  world,  so 
that  the  goodness  of  Christ  himself  increaseth  not  the  lustre  of  his  happi- 
ness :  Ps.  xvi.  2,  *  My  goodness  extends  not  to  thee.'  He  is  not  of  a 
niggardly  and  envious  nature ;  he  is  too  rich  to  have  any  cause  to  envy,  and 
too  good  to  have  any  will  to  envy  ;  he  is  as  liberal  as  he  is  rich,  according 
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to  the  capaoitj  of  the  object  about  which  his  goodnesB  is  exercised.  The 
divine  goodness  being  the  supreme  goodness,  is  goodness  in  the  highest 
degree  of  activity ;  not  an  idle,  enclosed,  pent-ap  goodness,  as  a  spring  shut 
up,  or  a  fountain  sealed,  bubbling  up  withm  itself,  but  bubbling  out  of  itself; 
a  fountain  of  gardens  to  water  every  port  of  his  creation  :  '  He  is  as  ointment 
poured  forth,'  Cant.  i.  8.  Nothing  spreads  itself  more  than  oil,*and  takes 
up  a  larger  place  wheresoever  it  drops.  It  may  be  no  less  said  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  as  it  is  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  £ph.  i.  23,  '  He  fills  all  in 
all.'  He  fills  rational  creatures  with  understanding,  sensitive  nature  with 
vigour  and  motion,  the  whole  world  with  beauty  and  sweetness.  Every 
taste,  every  touch  of  a  creature,  is  a  taste  and  touch  of  divine  goodness. 
Divine  goodness  offers  itself  in  one  spark  in  this  creature,  in  another  spoik 
in  the  other  creature,  and  altogether  make  up  a  goodness  inconceivable  by 
any  creature.  The  whole  mass  and  extracted  spirit  of  it  is  infinitely  short 
of  the  goodness  of  the  divine  nature,  imperfect  shadows  of  that  goodness 
which  is  in  himself. 

Indeed,  the  more  excellent  anything  is,  the  more  nobly  it  acts.  How  re- 
motely doth  light,  that  excellent  brightness  of  the  creation,  disperse  itself ! 
How  doth  ^lAi  glorious  creature  which  God  hath  set  in  the  heavens,  spread  « 
its  wings  over  heaven  and  earth,  roll  itself  about  the  world,  cast  its  beams 
upward  and  downward,  insinuate  into  all  comers,  pierce  the  depths,  and 
shoot  up  its  rays  into  the  heights,  encircle  the  higher  and  lower  creatures 
in  its  arms,  reach  out  its  communications  to  influence  everything  under  the 
earth,  as  well  as  dart  its  beams  of  light  and  heat  on  things  above  or  upon 
the  earth  :  Ps.  xix.  6,  '  Nothing  is  hid  from  it ;'  not  from  its  power,  nor 
from  its  sweetness.  How  communicative  also  is  water,  a  necessary  and 
excellent  creature  !  How  active  is  it  in  a  river  to  nourish  the  living  creatures 
engendered  in  its  womb ;  refresheth  every  shore  it  runs  by,  promotes  the  pro- 
pagation of  fruits  for  the  nourishment,  and  bestows  a  verdure  upon  the 
ground  for  the  delight  of  man ;  and  where  it  cannot  reach  the  higher  ground 
in  its  substance,  it  doth  by  its  vapours,  mounted  up  and  concocted  by  the 
sun,  and  gently  distilled  upon  the  earth,  far  the  opening  its  womb  to  bring 
forth  its  fruits.  God  is  more  prone  to  communicate  himself  than  the  sun 
to  spread  his  wings,  or  the  earth  to  mount  up  its  fruits,  or  the  water  to 
multiply  living  creatures.  Goodness  is  his  nature.  Hence  were  there  in* 
temal  comnununications  of  himself  from  eternity,  diffusions  of  himself  with- 
out himself  in  time  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  like  a  fiill  vessel  running 
over.  He  created  the  world  that  he  might  impart  his  goodness  to  something 
without  him,  and  diffuse  larger  measures  of  his  goodness  alter  he  had  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  it  in  its  being,  and  therefore  he  created  several  sorts 
of  creatures  that  they  might  be  capable  of  various  and  distinct  measures  of 
his  liberality,  according  to  the  distinci^apacities  of  their  nature,  but  imparted 
most  to  the  rational  creature,  because  that  is  only  capable  of  an  understand- 
ing to  know  him,  and  will  to  embrace  him.  He  is  the  highest  goodness, 
and  therefore  a  communicative  goodness,  and  acts  excellency  according  to 
his  nature. 

4.  God  is  necesarijy  good.  None  is  necessarily  good  but  God ;  he  is  w 
necessarily  good,  as  he  is  necessarily  God.  His  goodness  is  as  inseparable 
from  his  nature  as  his  holiness.  He  is  good  by  nature,  not  only  by  will,  as 
he  is  holy  by  nature,  not  only  by  will :  he  is  good  in  his  nature  and  good  in  bis 
actions,  and  as  he  cannot  be  bad  in  his  nature,  so  he  cannot  be  bad  in  lua 
communications ;  he  can  no  more  act  contrary  to  this  goodness  in  any  of 
his  actions,  than  he  can  un-God  himself.  It  is  not  necessary  that  Qod 
should  create  a  world ;  he  was  at  his  own  choice  whether  he  woidd  create  or 
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no ;  bnt  when  he  resolves  io  make  a  world,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
make  it  good,  because  he  is  goodness  itself,  and  cannot  act  against  his  own 
nature  ;  he  could  not  create  anything  without  goodness  in  the  very  act.  The 
very  act  of  creation,  or  communicating  being  to  anything  without  himself,  is 
in  itself  an  act  of  goodness  as  well  as  an  act  of  power ;  had  he  not  been 
good  in  himself,  nothing  could  have  been  endued  with  any  goodness  by  him. 
In  the  act  of  giving  being  he  is  liberal,  the  being  he  bestows  is  a  displaying 
his  own  liberality ;  he  could  not  confer  what  he  needs  not,  and  which  could 
not  be  deserved,  without  being  bountiful.  Since  what  was  nothing  could 
not  merit  to  be  brought  into  being,  the  very  act  of  giving  to  nothing  a  being 
was  an  act  of  choice  goodness. 

He  could  not  create  anything  without  goodness  as  the  motive,  and  the 
necessary  motive.  His  goodness  could  not  necessitate  him  to  make  the 
world,  but  his  goodness  could  only  move  him  to  resolve  to  make  a  world ; 
he  was  not  bound  to  erect  and  fashion  it  because  of  his  goodness,  but  he 
could  not  frame  it  without  his  goodness  as  the  moving  cause. 

He  could  not  create  an3rthing,/but  he  must  create  it  good.  It  had  been 
inconsistent  with  the  supreme  goodness  of  his  nature  to  have  created  only 
murderous,  ravenous,  injurious  creatures ;  to  have  created  a  bedlam  rather 
than  a  world.  A  mere  heap  of  confusion  would  have  been  as  inconsistent 
with  his  divine  goodness  as  with  his  divine  wisdom. 

Again,  when  his  goodness  had  moved  him  to  make  a  creature,  his  good- 
ness would  necessanly  move  him  to  be  beneficial  to  his  creature ;  not  that 
this  necessity  results  from  any  merit  in  the  creature  which  he  had  framed, 
but  from  the  excellency  and  diffusiveness  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  own 
glory,  the  end  for  which  he  formed  it,  which  would  have  been  obscure,  yea, 
nothing,  without  some  degrees  of  his  bounty.  What  occasion  of  acknow- 
ledgments and  praise  could  the  creature  have  for  its  being,  if  God  had  given 
him  only  a  miserable  being,  while  it  was  innocent  in  action  9  The  good- 
ness of  God  would  not  suffer  him  to  make  a  creature,  without  providing 
conveniences  for  it,  so  long  as  he  thought  good  to  maintain  its  being,  and 
furnishing  it  with  that  which  was  necessary  to  answer  that  end  for  which  he 
created  it ;  and  his  own  nature  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  unkind  to  his 
rational  creature  while  he  was  innocent.  It  had  been  injustice  to  inflict  evil 
upon  the  creature  that  had  not  offended,  and  had  no  relation  to  an  offending 
creature ;  the  nature  of  God  could  not  have  brought  forth  such  an  acL 
And  therefore  some*  say  that  God,  after  he  had  created  man,  could 
not  presently  annihilate  him,  and  take  away  his  life  and  being.  As  a 
sovereign  he  might  do  it,  as  almighty  he  was  able  to  do  it,  as  well  as  create 
him,  but  in  regard  of  his  goodness  he  could  not  morally  do  it ;  for  had  he 
annihilated  man  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  made  him,  he  had  not  made  man 
for  himself,  and  for  his  own  glory,  to  be  loved,  worshipped,  sought,  and 
acknowledged  by  him ;  he  would  not  then  have  been  the  end  of  man  ;  he 
had  created  him  in  vain,  and  the  world  in  vain,  which  he  assures  us  he  did 
not,  Isa.  zlv.  18,  19.  And  certainly,  if  the  gifts  of  God  be  without  repent- 
ance, man  could  not  have  been  annihilated  after  his  creation  without 
repentance  in  God,  without  any  cause,  had  not  sin  entered  into  the  world. 
If  God  did  not  say  to  man,  after  sin  had  made  its  entrance  into  the  world, 
*  Seek  ye  me  in  vain,'  he  could  not,  because  of  his  goodness,  have  said  so 
to  man  in  his  innocence.  As  God  is  necessanly  miiidf  so  he  is  necessarily 
wiU :  as  he  is  necessarily  knowing,  so  he  is  necessarily  loving.  He  could 
not  be  blessed  if  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  his  own  perfection ;  nor 
good  if  he  did  not  delight  in  himself  and  his  own  perfections*    And 

*  Cooceii,  Sum.  Theolog.  p.  91, 
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this  goodness,  whereby  he  delights  in  himself,  is*  the  source  •£  his  delight  in 
his  oreatiires,  wherein  he  sees  the  footsteps  of  himself.  If  he  loves  himself, 
he  cannot  bnt  lo¥e  the  resemblance  of  himself,  and  the  image  of  his  owm 
goodness.  He  loves  himself,  because  he  is  the  highest  goodness  and  ezeel- 
lency,  and  loves  everything  as  it  resembles  himself,  because  it  is  an  efflnx 
of  his  own  goodness ;  and  as  he  doth  necessarily  love  himself,  and  his  own 
excellency,  so  he  doth  necessarily  love  anything  that  resembles  that  excel- 
lency, which  is  the  primary  object  of  his  esteem.    Bat, 

6.  Though  he  be  necessarily  good,  yet  he  is  also  freely  good.  The 
necessity  of  the  goodness  of  his  natore  hinders  not  the  liberty  of  his  actions. 
The  matter  of  his  acting  is  not  stall  necessary,  bat  the  manner  of  hiaaeting 
in  a  good  and  boontifal  way  is  necessary  as  weU  as  free.*  He  created  the  world 
and  man  freely,  becaase  he  might  choose  whether  he  woald  create  it ;  bat  he 
created  them  good  necessarily,  becaase  he  was  first  necessarily  good  in  his 
natare,  before  he  was  freely  a  creator.  When  he  created  man,  he  freely  gave 
him  a  positive  law,  bat  necessarily  a  wise  and  righteoas  law,  becaase  he 
was  necessarily  wise  and  righteoas  before  he  was  freely  a  lawgiver.  When 
he  makes  a  promise,  he  freely  lets  the  word  go  oat  of  his  lips ;  l>at  when  he 
hath  made  it,  he  is  necessarily  a  faithfril  perfbrmer,  becaase  he  was  neeea- 
«arily  troe  and  righteoas  in  his  natare,  before  he  was  freely  a  promiser. 
God  is  necessarily  good  in  his  natare,  bat  free  in  his  eommanications  of  il. 
To  make  him  necessarily  to  commanicate  his  goodness  in  the  first  creation 
of  the  creatore,  woald  r«ider  him  bat  impotent^  good  withoat  liberty  and 
withoat  will ;  if  the  commanication  of  it  be  not  firee,  the  eternity  of  the  world 
mast  necessarily  be  condaded,  which  some  anciently  asserted  firom  the  natoral- 
nese  of  Ood*8  goodness,  making  the  world  flow  from  Qod  as  light  from  the  san. 

God  indeed  is  necessarily  good,  affective^  in  regard  of  his  natare ;  bat 
ft«ely  good,  efeetive^  in  regajnd  of  the  efflaxes  of  it  to  this  or  that  partioolar 
subject  he  pitcheth  on.'  He  is  not  necessarily  commanicative  of  his  good- 
ness, as  the  son  of  his  lights  (nr  a  tree  of  its  cooling  shade,  that  chooseth  not 
its  objects,  bat  enlightens  idl  indifferently,  withoat  any  variation  or  dis- 
tinotion ;  this  were  to  make  God  of  no  more  onderstanding  than  the  sin, 
to  shine  not  where  it  pleaseth,  bat  where  it'  mast.  He  is  an  ander- 
standing  agent,  and  hath  a  sovereign  right  to  choose  his  own  sabjeets.  It 
woald  not  be  a  sapreme  goodness,  if  it  wore  not  a  volontary  goodness.  It 
is  agreeable  to  the  natare  of  the  highest  good  to  be  absolatefy  free,  to  die* 
pense  his  goodness  in  what  methods  and  measores  he  pleaseth,  according 
lo  the  fr«e  determinations  of  his  own  will,  gaided  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
mind,  and  regolated  by  the  holiness  of  his  natare.  He  is  not  to  '  give  an 
aocoant  of  Uny  of  his  matters,'  Job  xxxiii.  18 ;  *He  will  have  mercy  on 
whcm  he  will  have  mercy,  and  he  will  have  compassion  on  whom  he  will 
have  compassion,'  Bom.  ix.  16.  And  he  will  be  good  to  whom  he  wiU  be 
goo4 ;  when  he  doth  act,  he  cannot  bat  act  well ;  so  it  is  neceesaiy ;  yet  he 
may  act  this  good  or  that  good  to  this  or  that  degree ;  so  it  is  free.  As  it  it 
the  perfection  of  his  natare,  it  is  necessary ;  as  it  is  the  commanication  of 
his  boanty,  it  is  volantary.  The  eye  cannot  bat  see  if  it  be  open,  yet  it 
may  glance  apon  this  or  that  ooloar,  fix  apon  this  or  that  object,  as  it  ia 
condncted  by  the  will.  God  necessarily  loves  himself,  because  he  is  good, 
yet  not  by  constraint^  bat  freedom,  becaase  his  affection  to  himedf  is  from  a 
knowledge  of  hims^;  he  necessarily  loves  his  own  image,  becaase  it  is  fais 
image,  yet  freely,  becaase  not  blindly,  bnt  from  motions  of  onderstanding 
and  will.  What  necessity  coald  th«^  be  apon  him  to  resolve  to  eommnni* 
eate  his  goodness  ?    It  coald  not  be  to  make  himself  better  by  it ;  for  ha 

*  Gflbert,  de  Dei  Dominio,  p.  6. 
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bMd  ft  goodneM  nneapable  of  ftny  addition ;  he  eonfen  a  goodness  om  hit 
orefttares,  bat  reaps  not  a  harvest  of  goodoBSB  to  his  own  essenoe  from  his 
creatures.  What  obligalioB  eoidd  there  be  from  the  CMatOM  to  confer  a 
goodness  on  him  to  tUs  or  thai  degree,  for  this  or  that  diration  f  If  he 
had  not  created  a  man  nor  angel,  he  had  done  them  no  wrong ;  if  he  had 
given  them  only  a  simple  being  he  had  manifested  a  part  of  his  goodness^ 
without  giving  them  a  right  to  challenge  any  more  of  him ;  if  he  had  taken 
away  their  beings  after  a  time  when  he  had  answered  his  end,  he  had  done 
them  no  injnry ;  &r  what  law  obliged  him  to  enrich  tiiem,  and  leave  them 
in  thact  being  wherein  he  had  invested  tham,  but  his  sole  goodness^  What- 
ever sparks  of  goodness  any  creature  hath  are  the  free  ^(nsions  of  God's 
bonnty,  the  offspring  of  his  own  inolination  to  do  well,  the  simple  favour  of 
the  donor,  not  purchased,  not  merited  by  the  creature.  God  is  as  uncon- 
strained in  hiB  liberty,  in  all  his  communications,  as  infinite  in  his  goodness, 
the  fountain  of  them. 

6.  This  goodness  is  communicative  with  ihe  f^eatest  pleasure.  Moses 
desired  to  see  his  gloiy,  Gkkl  assures  him  he  should  see  his  goodness,  Ezod* 
zzziii.  18,  19,  intimating  that  his  goodness  is  his  glory,  and  his  glory  his 
delight  also.  He  sends  not  forth  his  blessings  with  an  HI  will;  he  doth  not 
stay  till  they  are  squeezed  from  him ;  he  '  preyents  men  with  his  blessings 
of  goodness,'  Ps.  xxi.  8 ;  he  is  moat  delighted  when  he  is  most  diffusive, 
and  his  pleasure  in  bestowing  is  larger  than  his  ozeatores'  in  possessmg;  he  .• 

as  not  covetous  of  his  own  treasures ;  he  lays  up  his  goodness  in  order  to 
laying  it  out  with  a  complacency  wholly  divine.  The  jealousy  princes  have 
of  their  subjects  makes  them  sparing  of  their  gifts,  for  fi»ar  of  giving  them 
materials  for  rebellion.  God's  foresight  of  the  in  use  men  would  make  of 
his  benefits  damped  him  not  in  bestowing  his  largesses.  He  is  inci^able 
of  envy;  his  own  happiness  can  no  more  be  diminished  than  it  can  be 
increased.  None  can  overtop  him  In  goodness,  because  noiibing  hath  any 
good«  but  what  is  derived  from  him;  his  gifts  are  without  repentance. 
Borrow  hath  no  footing  in  him,  who  is  infinitely  happy  as  well  as  infinitdy 
good.  Goodness  and  envy  are  inconsistent.  How  mqustly  then  did  the 
devil  accuse  God  t  What  God  gives  out  of  goodness  he  gives  with  joy  and 
gbdnees.  He  did  not  only  will  ^lat  we  should  be,  but  rejoice  ^t  he  had 
brought  us  into  being.  '  He  rqjoiced  in  his  works,'  Ps.  civ.  21.  And  his 
Wisdom  stood  by  him,  *  delighting  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,'  Prov« 
viiL  81.  He  beheld  the  world  after  its  creation  with  a  complacency,  and 
still  governs  it  with  &e  same  pleasure  wherewith  he  reviewed  it.  Infinite 
eheeriulness  attends  infinite  goodness.  He  would  not  give  if  he  had  not  a 
pleasure  that  others  should  enjoy  his  goodness;  since  he  is  better  than  any- 
thing, and  more  communicative  than  anything,  he  is  more  joyful  in  giving 
out  than  the  sun  can  be  to  run  its  race  in  pouring  forth  light.  He  is  said 
only  to  repent  and  grieve,  when  men  answer  not  the  obligations  and  ends 
of  his  goodness,  which  would  be  their  own  felicity  as  well  as  his  glory. 
Xhough  he  doth  not  force  greater  degrees  of  his  goodness  upon  these  tlmt 
neglect  it,  yet  he  denies  them  not  to  those  that  solicit  hun  for  it.  It  is 
always  greater  pleasure  to  him  to  impart  upon  the  importnnitieB  of  the 
oeaturee,  than  it  is  to  a  mother  to  reach  out  her  breast  to  her  crying  and 
longing  infant.  He  is  not  wearied  by  the  solicitations  of  men,  he  is  pleased 
with  Aek  preyers,  because  he  is  pleased  with  the  imparting  c^  his  own 
goodness.  He  Seems  to  be  in  travail  with  it,  longing  to  be  delivered  of  it 
infa)  the  lap  of  his  creature.  He  is  as  much  delighted  with  petitions  for  his 
liberality  in  bestowing  his  best  goodness,  as  princes  are  weary  of  the  craving 
of  their  subjects.    None  can  be  so  desirous  to  squeeze  those  that  are  under 
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them,  as  God  is  delighted  to  enlarge  his  hand  towards  thten.  It  is  the 
nature  of  his  goodness  to  be  glad  of  men's  solicitations  for  it,  because  they 
are  significant  yalnations  of  it,  and  therefore  fit  occasions  for  him  to  bestow 
it.  Since  he  doth  not  delight  in  the  nnhappiness  of  any  of  his  creatnresy 
he  certainly  delights  in  what  may  conduce  nnto  their  felicity;  He  doth  with 
the  same  delight  multiply  the  effects  of  his  goodness,  where  his  wisdom  sees 
it  convenient,  as  he  beheld  the  first  fimits  of  his  goodness,  with  a  com- 
placency upon  the  laying  thetopstone  of  the  creation. 

7.  The  displaying  of  this  goodness  was  the  motive  and  end  of  all  his 
works  of  creation  and  providence.*  God  being  infinitely  wise,  could  not 
act  without  the  highest  reason,  and  for  the  highest  end.  The  reason  thai 
induced  him  to  create,  must  be  of  as  great  an  eminency  as  himself;  the 
motive  could  not  be  taken  firom  without  him,  because  ^ere  was  nothing 
but  himself  in  being ;  it  must  be  taken  therefore  firom  within  himself,  and 
from  some  one  of  those  most  excellent  perfections  whereby  we  conceive  him. 
But  upon  the  exact  consideration  of  all  of  them,  none  can  seem  to  challenge 
that  honour  of  being  the  motive  of  them,  to  resolve  the  setting  forth  any 
work  but  his  own  goodness*  This  being  the  first  thing  manifest  in  his 
creation,  seems  to  be  the  first  thing  moving  him  to  a  resolution  to  create. 
Wisdom  may  be  considered  as  directing,  power  considered  as  acting ;  but  it 
is  natural  to  reflect  upon  goodness  as  moving  the  one  to  direct,  the  other  to 
act.  Power  was  the  principle  of  his  action,  wisdom  the  rule  of  his  action, 
goodness  the  motive  of  his  action  ;  principle  and  role  are  awakened  by  the 
motive,  and  subservient  to  the  end.  That  which  is  the  most  amiable  per- 
fection in  the  divine  nature,  and  that  which  he  first  took  notice  of  as  the  foot- 
steps of  them  in  the  distinct  view  of  every  day's  work,  and  the  general  view  of 
the  whole  firame,  seems  to  claim  the  best  right  to  be  entitled  the  motive  and 
end  of  his  creation  of  things. 

God  could  have  no  end  but  himself,  because  there  was  nothing  besides 
himself.  Again,  the  end  of  every  agent  is  that  which  he  esteems  good,  and 
the  best  good  for  that  kind  of  action.  Since  nothing  is  to  be  esteemed  good 
but  God,  nothing  can  be  the  ultimate  end  of  God  but  himself  and  his  own 
goodness.  What  a  man  wills  chiefly  is  his  end  ;  but  God  cannot  will  any 
other  thing  but  himself  as  his  end,  because  there  is  nothing  superior  to  him- 
self in  goodness.  He  cannot  will  anything,  that  supremely  serves  himself 
and  his  own  goodness  as  his  end ;  for  if  he  did,  that  which  he  wills,  must 
be  superior  to  himself  in  goodness,  and  then  he  is  not  God ;  or  inferior  to 
them  in  goodness,  and  then  he  would  not  be  righteous,  in  willing  that  which 
is  a  lower  good  before  a  higher.  God  cannot  will  anything  as  his  end  of 
acting  but  himself,  without  undeifying  himself.  God's  will  being  infinitely 
good,  cannot  move  for  anything  but  what  is  infinitely  good ;  and  therefore 
whatsoever  God  made,  he  made  for  himself,  Prov.  xvi.  4,  that  whatsoever 
he  made  might  bear  a  badge  of  this  perfection  upon  it,  and  be  a  discovery  of 
his  wonderful  goodness ;  for  the  making  things  for  himself  doth  not  signify 
any  indigence  in  Gk)d,  that  he  made  anything  to  increase  his  excellency  (for 
that  is  capable  of  no  addition),  but  to  manifest  his  exceUency.  €k>d  possess- 
ing everything  eminently  in  himself,  did  not  create  the  world  for  any  need 
he  had  of  it ;  fimte  things  were  unable  to  make  any  accession  to  that  which 
is  infinite.  Man  indeed  builds  a  house  to  be  a  shelter  to  him  against  wind 
and  weather,  and  makes  clothes  to  secure  him  from  cold,  and  plauts  gardens 
for  his  recreation  and  health.  God  is  above  ail  those  little  helps  ;  he  did 
not  make  the  world  for  himself  in  such  a  kind,  but  for  himself,  «.  0.  the 
manifestation  of  himself,  and  the  riches  of  his  nature  ;  not  to  make  himaelf 
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blessed,  bat  to  diseoyer  his  own  blessedness  to  his  ereatoes,  ftnd  eommnni- 
eate  something  of  it  to  them.  He  did  not  garnish  the  world  with  so  much 
boontj,  that  he  might  live  more  happily  than  he  did  before ;  bnt  that  hifi 
rational  creatures  might  have  fit  convenienoies*  As  the  end  for  which  God 
demands  the  performance  of  onr  duty  is  not  for  his  own  advantage,  bnt  for 
our  good,  Dent.  z.  18,  so  the  end  why  be  conferred  upon  ns  the  excellency 
of  saeh  a  being,  was  for  oar  good,  and  the  discovery  of  his  goodness  to  as. 
For  had  not  God  created  the  world,  he  had  been  wholly  unknown  to  any 
bat  himself ;  he  prodaeed  creatures  that  he  might  be  known  ;  as  the  son 
shines  not  only  to  discover  other  things,  but  to  be  seen  itself  in  its  beauty 
and  brightness.  God  would  create  things,  because  he  would  be  known  in 
his  glory  and  liberality ;  hence  is  it  that  he  created  intellectual  creatures, 
because  without  them  the  rest  of  the  creation  could  not  be  taken  notice  of ; 
it  had  been  in  some  sort  in  vain  ;  for  no  nature  lower  than  an  understand- 
ing nature  was  able  to  know  the  marics  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  as  God.  In  this  regard,  God  is  good  aboye  all  creatures,  because 
he  intends  only  to  communicate  his  goodness  in  creation,  not  to  acquire  any 
goodness  or  excellency  from  them,  as  men  do  in  their  framing  of  things. 
God  is  all,  and  is  destitute  of  nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  accrues  to  him 
by  the  creation,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  his  goodness.  This  goodness, 
therefore,  must  be  the  motive  and  end  of  all  his  works. 

m.  The  third  thing,  that  God  is  good. 

1.  The  more  excellent  anything  is  in  nature,  the'  more  of  goodness  and 
kindness  it  hath.  For  we  see  more  of  love  and  kindness  in  creatures  that 
are  endued  with  sense,  to  their  descendants,  than  in  plants,  that  have  only 
a  principle  of  growth.  Plants  preserve  their  seeds  whole  that  are  enclosed 
in  them ;  animals  look  to  their  young  only  after  they  are  dropped  from  them ; 
yet  after  some  time  take  no  more  notice  of  them  than  of  a  stranger  that 
never  had  any  birth  from  them.  But  man,  that  hath  a  higher  principle  of 
reason,  cherisheth  his  offspring,  and  gives  them  marks  of  his  goodness 
while  he  hves,  and  leaves  not  the  world  at  the  time  of  his  death  without 
fiome  testimonies  of  it ;  much  more  must  God,  who  is  a  higher  principle 
than  sense  or  reason,  be  good  and  bountifal  to  all  his  offspring.  The  more 
perfect  anything  is,  the  more  it  doth  communicate  itself.  The  sun  is  more 
excellent  Uian  Uie  stars,  and  therefore  doth  more  sensibly,  more  extensively 
disperse  its  liberal  beams  than  the  stars  do.  And  the  better  any  man  is, 
the  more  charitable  he  is.  God  being  the  most  excellent  nature,  having  no- 
thing more  excellent  than  himself,  because  nothing  more  ancient  than  him- 
self, who  is  the  Ancient  of  days,  there  is  nothing  therefore  better  and  more 
bountiful  than  himself. 

2.  He  is  the  cause  of  all  created  goodness,  he  most  therefore  himself  be 
the  supreme  good.  What  good  is  in  the  heavens,  is  the  product  of  some 
being  above  the  earth ;  and  those  varieties  of  goodness  in  the  earth,  and 
several  creatures,  are  somewhere  in  their  fulness  and  union.  That,  therefore, 
which  possess  all  those  scattered  goodnesses  in  their  fulness,  must  be  all  good, 
all  that  good  which  is  displayed  in  creatures,  therefore  sovereignly  best. 
Whatsoever  natural  or  moral  goodness  there  is  in  the  world,  in  angels,  or 
men,  or  inferior  creatures,  is  a  line  drawn  from  that  centre,  the  bubUings 
of  that  fountain.  God  cannot  but  be  better  than  all,  since  the  goodness  that 
is  in  creatures  is  the  fruit  of  his  own.  If  he  were  not  good,  he  could  pro- 
duce no  good ;  he  could  not  bestow  what  he  had  not.  J£  the  creature  be 
good,  as  the  apostle  says  *  every  creature*  is,  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  he  must  needs 
be  better  than  all,  beeaose  they  have  nothing  but  what  is  derived  to  them 
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from  him  ;  «Dd  mndi  more  goodness  than  sU,  beeaase  ifaiiii»  beingB.  an  not 
capable  of  leeeinog  iBJbo  iham«  and  contaiiiing  in  themselTes,  all  ^bai  good* 
nesB  which  is  in  an  infinite  being.    When  we  seardi  for  good  in  ereatarea^ 
they  eome  short  of  that  satisfaction  which  is  in  God,  Pft.  iv.  6.    As  the 
certabtj  of  a  first  pnneiple  of  all  thmgs  is  necessarilj  oonehided  fitmi  the 
being  of  creatores,  and  the  upholding  and  sostaining  power  and  Tirtae  of 
God  is  concladed  from  the  mutability  of  those  things  in  the  world ;  whence 
we  infer,  that  there  most  be  some  stable  foundation  of  those  tottering  thingB» 
some  firm  hinge  up(m  which  those  changeable  things  do  move,  without 
which  there  would  be  no  stability  in  the  kinds  of  things,  no  order,  no  agree- 
ment, or  union  among  them ;  so  from  the  goodness  of  everything,  and 
their  usefulness  to  us,  we  must  conclude  him  good,  who  made  all  those 
things.    And  since  we  find  distinct  goodnesses  in  the  creature,  we  must 
conclude  that  one  principle  whence  they  did  flow,  excels  in  tira  glory  of 
goodness.    All  those  little  glimmerings  of  goodness  which  are  scattered  in 
the  creatures,  as  the  image  in  the  glass,  represent  the  fiice,  posfare,  motion 
of  him  whose  image  it  is,  but  not  in  the  fhhiess  of  life  and  spirit,  as  in  the 
original ;  it  is  but  a  shadow  at  the  best,  and  speaks  somethbg  more  ezeel- 
lent  in  the  copy.    As  God  hath  an  infiniteness  of  being  above  them,  so  he 
hath  a  supremacy  of  goodness  beyond  them.    What  they  have,  is  but  a 
participation  from  him ;  what  he  hath,  must  be  infinitely  super-eminent 
above  them.     If  anything  be  good  by  itself,  it  must  be  infinitely  good,  it 
Would  set  itself  no  bounds  ;  we  must  make  as  many  gods  as  particuhura  of 
goodness  in  the  world ;  but  being  good  by  the  bounty  of  another,  that  from 
whence  they  flow  must  be  the  chief  goodness.    It  is  God's  excellency  and 
goodness,  which  like  a  beam  pierceih  all  things.'*'    He  decks  spirits  with 
reason,  endues  matt^  with  form,  fiimisheth  eveiything  with  useful  qualities. 

As  one  beam  of  the  sun  illustrates  fire,  water,  earth,  so  one  beam  c^  God 
enlightens  and  endows  minds,  souls,  and  universal  nature.  Nothing  in  the 
world  had  its  goodness  firom  itself,  any  more  than  it  had  its  being  from  itsdf . 
The  cause  must  be  richer  than  the  effect. 

But  that  which  I  intend  is  the  defence  of  this  goodness. 

(1.)  The  goodness  of  God  is  not  impaired  by  suffering  sin  to  enter  into  the 
world,  and  man  to  Ml  thereby.  It  is  rath^  a  testimony  of  God's  goodness 
that  he  gave  man  an  ability  to  be  happy,  than  any  charge  against  his  eood- 
ness  that  he  settled  man  in  a  capacity  to  be  evil.  God  was  first  a  beneraetor 
to  man,  before  man  could  be  a  rebel  against  God.  May  it  not  be  inquired, 
whether  it  had  not  been  against  the  wisdom  of  God  to  have  made  a  rational 
creature  with  liberty,  and  not  suffer  him  to  act  according  to  the  nature  he 
was  endowed  with,  and  to  follow  his  own  choice  for  some  time  ?  Had  it 
been  wisdom  to  frame  a  free  creature,  and  totally  to  restrain  that  creature 
from  following  its  liberty  ?  Had  it  been  goodness,  as  it  were,  to  force  the 
creature  to  be  happy  against  its  will  ?  God's  goodness  furnished  Adam  with 
a  power  to  stand ;  was  it  contrary  to  his  goodness  to  leave  Adam  toa  firee  use 
of  that  power  ?  To  make  a  creature,  and  not  let  that  creature  act  accord- 
ing to  the  freedom  of  his  nature,  might  have  been  thought  to  have  been  a 
blot  upon  his  wisdom,  and  a  constraint  upon  the  creature,  not  to  make  use 
of  that  freedom  of  his  natnre  which  the  divine  goodness  had  bestowed  upon 
him.  To  what  purpose  did  God  make  a  law  to  govern  his  rational  creafenre, 
and  yet  resolve  tiiat  creature  should  not  have  lus  choice,  whether  he  would 
obey  it  or  no  ?  Had  he  been  really  constrained  to  observe  it,  his  observer 
ion  of  it  could  no  more  have  been  called  obedience,  than  the  acts  of  brutes^ 
that  have  a  kind  of  natural  constraint  upon  them  by  the  instinct  of  their 
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Baiue,  ean  be  called  obecUenee ;  in  vatn  liad  God  endowed  a  eieftliiie 
eo  greai  and  noble  a  principle  as  liberiy.  Had  it  been  goodness  in-God, 
after  he  had  made  a  feasonable  creatue,  to  govern  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  did  brotes,  by  a  neeessaiy  instinet2  It  was  the  goodness  of  God  to 
the  natore  of  men  and  angels  to  lea^  them  in  snch  a  condition  to  be  able 
to  give  him  a  Tolontary  obedienoe,  a  noUer  offiaring  than  the  whole  creation 
eoi^  present  him  with;  and  shall  this  goodness  be  andervalaed,  and 
accounted  mean,  because  man  made  an  ill  nse  of  it,  and  turned  it  into  wan* 
tonness  ?  Ab  the  nnbelief  of  man  doth  not  diminish  the  redeeming  grace  of 
God,  Bom.  iii.  8,  so  neither  doth  the  Ml  of  man  lessen  the  creating  good* 
ness  of  God.  Besides,  why  sheold  the  permission  of  sin  be  thooght  more  a 
Memish  to  his  goodness  than  the  providing  a  way  oi  redemption  for  the 
destroying  the  works  of  sin  end  the  devil  be  judged  the  gl(Hry  of  it,  whereby 
he  discovered  a  goodness  of  graee  that  surpassed  the  bounds  of  nature  ?  If 
this  were  a  thing  that  might  seem  too  obscure,  or  deface  the  goodness  of 
Gt>d,  in  the  permission  <^  the  &11  of  angels  and  Adam,  it  was  in  order  to 
bring  forth  a  greater  goodness  in  a  more  Ulustrioua  pomp  to  the  view  of  the 
vorid :  Bom.  zi.  82,  *  Qod  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all.*  But  if  nothing  could  be  alleged  for  the  defence 
of  his  goodness  in  this,  it  were  most  comely  for  an  ignorant  feature  not  to 
impeach  his  goodness,  but  adore  him  in  his  proceedings,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage the  apostle  doth:  ver.  88,  '  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  1  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out  1  * 

(2.)  Nor  is  his  goodness  pr^udiced  by  not  making  all  things  the  equal  sub- 
jects of  it. 

[1.]  It  is  true  all  things  are  not  sutjects  of  an  equal  goodness.  The  good- 
Bces  of  Qod  is  not  so  illustriously  manifested  in  one  tiling  as  another.  In 
the  creation  he  hath  dropped  goodness  upon  some,  in  giving  them  beinge 
and  sense ;  and  poured  it  upon  others,  in  endowing  them  with  understand- 
ing and  reason.  The  sun  is  full  of  light,  but  it  hath  a  want  of  sense ;  brutes 
excel  in  the  vigour  of  sense,  but  they  are  destitute  of  the  light  of  reason; 
man  hath  a  mind  and  reason  conferred  on  him,  but  he  hath  neither  the 
aenteness  of  mind  nor  the  quickness  of  motion  equal  with  an  angel.  In 
providence  also  he  doth  give  abundance,  and  opens  his  hand  to  some,  to 
others  he  is  more  sparing ;  he  gives  greater  gifts  of  knowledge  to  some, 
while  he  lets  othera  remain  in  ignorance ;  he  stnkes  down  some,  and  raiseth 
othera ;  he  afflicts  some  with  a  continual  pain,  while  he  blesseth  others  with 
an  uninterrupted  health ;  he  hath  chosen  one  nation  wherein  to  set  up  his 
gospel  sun,  and  leaves  another  benighted  in  their  own  iterance.  Known 
was  God  in  Judea,  they  were  a  peculiar  people  alone  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  Dent.  ziv.  2.  He  was  not  equally  good  to  the  angels ;  he  held 
forth  his  hand  to  support  some  in  their  happy  habitation,  while  he  suffered 
othera  to  sink  in  irreparable  ruin ;  and  he  is  not  so  diffusive  here  of  his 
goodness  to  his  own  as  he  will  be  in  heaven.  Here  their  sun  is  sometimes 
clouded,  but  there  all  clouds  and  shades  will  be  blown  away  and  melted  into 
nothing ;  instead  of  drops  here,  there  will  be  above  riven  of  life.  Is  any 
creature  destitute  of  the  open  marks  of  his  goodness,  though  all  are  not 
enriched  with  those  signal  charactera  which  he  vouchsafes  to  others  ?  He 
that  is  unerring  pronounced  everything  good  distinctly  in  its  production^ 
ftnd  the  whole  good  in  its  universal  perfection.  Gen.  i.  4, 10, 12,  18,  21, 
25,  81.  Thou^  he  made  not  aU  things  equally  good,  yet  he  made  nothing 
erii ;  and  though  one  creature,  in  regurdof  its  nature,  may  be  better  than 
anottier,  yet  an  inferior  creature,  in  regard  of  its  uaefiilness  in  the  order  of 
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the  creation,  may  be  better  than  a  superior.  The  earth  hath  a  goodness  in 
bringing  forth  fruits,  and  the  waters  in  the  sea  a  gobdneBS  in  mnliiplying 
food.  That  any  of  us  have  a  being,  is  goodness ;  that  we  have  not  so 
healthful  a  being  as  others,  is  unequal,  but  not  ui^ust,  goodness.  He  is 
good  to  aU,  though  not  in  the  same  degree :  '  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
mercy,*  Ps.  cxix.  64.  A  good  man  is  good  to  his  cattle,  to  his  servants ; 
he  makes  a  provision  for  ail,  but  he  bestows  not  those  floods  «f  bounty  upon 
them  that  he  doth  upon  his  riiildren.  As  there  are  various  gifts,  but  on* 
Spirit,  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  so  there  are  various  distributions,  but  from  one  good- 
ness ;  the  drops  as  well  as  the  fuller  streams  are  of  the  same  fountain,  and 
relish  of  the  nature  of  it ;  and  though  he  do  not  make  all  men  partake  of 
the  riches  of  his  grace  after  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  is  his  goodness 
disgraced  hereby,  or  doth  he  merit  the  title  of  cruelty  ?  Will  any  diminish 
the  goodness  of  a  father  for  his  not  setting  up  his  son  after  he  haUi  foolishly 
and  wilfully  proved  bankrupt,  or  not  rather  admire  his  liberality  in  giving 
him  so  large  a  stock  to  trade  with,  when  he  first  set  him  up  in  the  world  ? 

[2.]  The  goodness  of  God  to  creatures  is  to  be  measured  by  their  distinct 
usefulness  to  the  common  end.  It  were  better  for  a  toad  or  serpent  to  be  a 
man,  t.^.  better  for  the  creature  itself,  if  it  were  advanced  to  a  higher  degree 
of  being,  but  not  better  for  the  universe.  He  could  have  made  every  pebble 
a  living  creature,  and  every  living  creature  a  rational  one ;  but  that  he  made 
eveiything  as  we  see,  it  was  a  goodness  to  the  creature  itself;  but  that  he 
did  not  make  it  of  a  higher  elevation  in  nature,  was  a  part  of  his  goodness 
to  the  rational  creature.  If  all  were  rational  creatures,  there  would  have 
been  wanting  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature  for  their  conveniency ;  there 
would  have  wanted  the  manifestation  of  the  variety  and  fulness  of  his  good- 
ness. Had  all  things  in  the  world  been  rational  creatures,  much  of  that 
goodness  which  he  hath  communicated  to  rational  creatures  would  not  have 
appeared.  How  could  man  have  shewed  his  skill  in  taming  and  managing 
creatures  more  mighty  than  himself  ?  What  materials  would  there  have 
been  to  manifest  the  goodness  of  God  bestowed  upon  the  reasonable  crea- 
tures for  framing  excellent  works  and  inventions  ?  Much  of  the  goodness 
of  God  hath  lain  wrapped  up  from  sense  and  understanding.  All  other 
things  partake  not  of  so  great  a  goodness  as  man ;  yet  they  are  so  subser- 
vient to  that  goodness  poured  forth  on  man,  that  little  of  it  could  have  been 
seen  without  them.  Consider  man,  every  member  in  his  body  hath  a  good- 
ness in  itself;  but  a  greater  goodness  as  referred  to  the  whole,  without  which 
the  goodness  of  the  more  noble  part  would  not  be  manifested.  The  head  is 
the  most  excellent  member,  and  hath  greater  impressions'  of  divine  goodness 
upon  it,  in  regard  that  it  is  the  organ  of  understanding.  Were  every  mem- 
ber of  the  body  a  head,  what  a  deformed  monster  would  man  be  I  If  he 
were  all  head,  where  would  be  feet  for  motion  and  arms  for  action  ?  Man 
would  be  fit  only  for  thought,  and  not  for  exercise.  The  goodness  of  God 
in  giving  man  so  noble  a  part  as  the  head,  could  not  be  known  without  m 
tongue,  whereby  to  express  the  conception  of  his  mind,  and  without  feet 
and  hands  whereby  to  act  much  of  what  he  conceives  and  determines,  and 
execute  the  resolves  of  his  will.  All  those  have  a  goodness  in  themselves, 
an  honour,  a  comeliness  from  the  goodness  of  God,  1  Cor.  xii.  22,  28 ;  but 
not  so  great  a  goodness  as  the  nobler  part.  Yet  if  you  consider  them  in 
their  functions,  and  refer  them  to  that  excellent  member  which  they  serve, 
their  inferior  goodness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  goodness  of  the  other, 
without  which  the  goodness  of  the  head  and  understanding  would  lie  in 
obscurity,  be  insignificant  to  the  whole  world,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
peiBon  himself  that  wants  such  members. 
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[8.]  The  goodness  of  (rod  is  more  seen  in  this  inequality.  If  God  were 
equally  good  to  all,  it  wonld  destroy  commerce,  nnity,  the  links  of  hnman 
society,  damp  charily,  and  render  that  useless  which  is  one  of  the  nohlest 
and  deUghtfullest  duties  to  be  exercised  here.  It  would  cool  prayer,  which  is 
excited  by  wants,  and  is  a  necessary  demonstration  of  the  creature's  depend- 
ence on  Qod.  But  in  this  inequality,  every  man  hath  enough  in  his  enjoy- 
ments for  praise,  and  in  his  wants  matter  for  his  prayer.  Besides,  the  in- 
equality of  the  creature  is  the  ornament  of  the  world.  What  pleasure  could  a 
garden  afford  if  there  were  but  one  sort  of  flowers,  or  one  sort  of  plants  ? 
Far  less  tiian  when  there  is  variety  to  please  the  sight  and  every  other  sense. 

Again,  the  freedom  of  divine  goodness,  which  is  the  glory  of  it,  is  evident 
hereby.  Had  he  been  alike  good  to  all,  it  would  have  looked  like  a  neces- 
sary, not  a  free  act ;  but  by  Uie  inequality,  it  is  manifest  that  he  doth  not 
do  it  by  a  natural  necessity,  as  the  sun  shines,  but  by  a  voluntary  liberty, 
as  being  the  entire  lord  and  free  disposer  of  his  own  goods ;  and  that  it  is 
the  gift  of  the  pleasure  of  his  will,  as  well  as  the  efflux  of  his  nature ;  that  he 
hath  not  a  goodness  without  wisdom,  but  a  wisdom  as  rich  as  his  bounty. 

[4.]  The  goodness  of  God  could  not  be  equally  communicated  to  all  after 
their  settlement  in  their  several  beings,  because  they  have  not  a  capacity  in 
their  natures  for  it.  He  doth  bestow  the  marks  of  his  goodness  according 
to  that  natural  capacity  of  fitness  he  perceives  in  his  creatures.  As  the 
water  of  the  sea  fills  every  creek  and  gulf  with  different  measures,  according 
to  the  compass  each  have  to  contain  it ;  and  as  the  sun  doth  disperse  light 
to  the  stars  above  and  the  places  below,  to  some  more,  to  some  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  measures  of  their  reception  :  God  doth  not  do  good  to  all  crea- 
tures according  to  the  greatness  of  his  own  power,  and  the  extent  of  his  own 
wealth,  but  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  subject ;  not  so  much  good  as 
he  can  do,  but  so  much  good  as  the  creature  can  receive.  The  creature 
would  sink  if  God  would  pour  out  all  his  goodness  upon  it.  As  Moses 
would  have  perished  if  God  should  have  shewn  him  all  his  glory,  Exod. 
xxxiii.  18,  20.  He  doth  manifest  more  goodness  to  his  reasonable  crea- 
tures, because  they  are  more  capable  of  acknowledging  and  setting  forth  his 
goodness. 

[5.]  God  ought  to  be  allowed  the  free  disposal  of  his  own  goodness.  Is 
not  God  the  lord  of  his  own  gifts  ;  and  will  you  not  allow  him  the  privilege 
of  having  some  more  peculiar  objects  of  his  love  and  pleasure,  which  you 
allow  without  blame  to  man,  and  use  yourself  without  any  sense  of  a  crime? 
Is  a  prince  esteemed  good,  though  he  be  not  equally  bountiful  to  all  his 
servants,  nor  equally  gracious  in  pardoning  all  his  rebels  ?  and  shall  the 
goodness  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  world  be  impeached,  notwithstanding 
itkose  mighty  distributions  of  it,  because  he  will  act  according  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  pleasure,  and  not  according  to  men's  fancies  and  humours  ? 
Must  purblind  reason  be  the  judge  and  director  how  God  shall  dispose  of 
his  own,  rather  than  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  sovereign  will  ?  Is  God 
less  good  because  there  are  numberless  nothings  which  he  is  able  to  bring 
into  being  ?  He  could  create  a  world  of  more  creatures  than  he  hath  done. 
Doth  he  therefore  wish  evil  to  them  by  letting  them  remain  in  that  nothing 
from  whence  he  could  draw  them?  No;  but  he  denies  that  good  to  them 
which  he  is  able,  if  he  pleased,  to  confer  upon  them. 

If  Grod  doth  not  give  that  good  to  a  creature  which  it  wants  by  his  own 
demerit,  can  he  be  said  to  wish  evil  to  it,  or  only  to  deny  that  goodness 
which  the  creature  hath  forfeited,^  and  which  is  at  Gt)d's  liberty  to  retain 
or  disperse?    Though  God  cannot  but  love  his  own  image  where  he  finds 

*  Camero,  p.  80. 
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it,  jet  when  thifl  image  is  lost,  and  the  devil's  image  Yoluitarily  received, 
he  may  choose  whether  he  will  manifest  his  goodnesa  to  sach  a  ooa  or  no. 
Will  you  not  accoont  that  man  liberal,  that  diatribntes  his  alma  to  a  great 
company,  thongh  he  rc(jecto  some.  Much  more  will  yon  aceonnt  him  good, 
if  he  rejects  none  that  implore  him,  bnt  dispanaeth  his  dolea  to  every  ona 
npon  their  petition.  And  is  he  noC  good  because  he  will  not  bestow  a  fiur- 
thing  npon  those  that  address  not  themselTes  to  him  ?  Qod  is  so  good,  thai 
he  denies  not  the  best  good  to  those  that  seek  him.  He  hath  promised  li£» 
and  happiness  to  them  that  do  so.  Is  he  less  good  beoaoie  he  will  not  dia- 
tribnte  his  goodness  to  those  that  despise  him  f  Thoo^  he  be  good,  yet 
his  wisdom  is  the  ink  of  dispensing  his  goodness. 

[6.]  The  severe  punishment  of  offenders,  and  the  afflictions  he  inflicts 
npon  his  servants,  are  no  violations  of  his  goodness*  The  notion  of  God'a 
vindictive  justice  is  as  natnrally  inbred  and  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man 
as  that  of  his  goodness,  and  those  two  sentiments  never  shocked  one  another. 
The  heathen  never  thought  him  bad  because  he  was  just,  nor  unrighteoua 
because  he  was  good.  God  being  infinitely  good,  cannot  possibly  intend  or 
act  anything  but  what  is  good.  *  Thou  art  ^K>d,  and  thou  dost  good,'  Pa. 
cxix.  68;  t.  e.  whatsoever  thou  dost  is  good,  whatsoever  it  be,  pleasant  or 
painful  to  the  creature.  Punishments  themselves  are  not  a  moral  evil  in 
the  person  that  inflicts,  though  they  are  a  natural  evil  in  the  person  thai 
suffers  them.*  In  ordering  punishment  to  the  wicked,  good  is  added  to 
evil ;  in  ordering  impunity  to  the  wicked,  evil  is  added  to  eviL  To  poniah 
wickedness  is  right,  therefore  good;  to  leave  men  uncontrolled  in  their 
wickedness  is  unrighteous,  and  therefore  bad.  But  again,  shall  his  justice 
in  some  few  judgments  in  the  world  impeach  his  goodness,  more  than  his 
wonderful  patience  to  sinners  is  able  to  silence  the  calumnies  against  him  ? 
Is  not  his  hand  fuller  of  gracious  doles  than  of  dreadful  thunderbolts  ? 
Doth  he  not  oftener  seem  forgetful  of  his  justice,  when  he  pours  upon  the 
guilty  the  streams  of  his  mercy,  than  to  be  forgetful  of  his  goodness  when 
he  sprinkles  in  the  world  some  drops  of  his  wrath  ? 

First,  God's  judgments  in  the  world  do  not  infringe  his  goodness ;  for. 
First,  The  jostice  of  God  is  a  part  of  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  God 
himself  thought  so,  when  he  told  Moses  he  would  make  all  his  goodness  pass 
before  him,  Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  He  leaves  not  out  in  that  enumeration  of  the 
parts  of  it  his  resolution  by  '  no  means  to  clear  the  guilty ;  but  to  visit  the 
iniquity  of  the^ fathers  upon  the  children,'  Exod.  xxxiv.  7.  It  is  a  property 
of  goodness  to  hate  evil,  and  therefore  a  property  of  goodness  to  punish  it. 
It  is  no  less  righteousness  to  give  according  to  the  deserts  of  a  person  in  a 
way  of  punishment,  than  to  reward  a  person  that  obeys  his  precepts  in  a 
way  of  recompence.  Whatsoever  is  righteous  is  good ;  sin  is  evil,  and 
therefore  whatsoever  doth  witness  against  it  is  good.  His  goodness  there* 
fore  shines  in  his  justice,  for  without  being  just  he  could  not  be  good.  Sin 
is  a  moral  disorder  in  the  world.  Every  sin  is  iiqustice.  La^justice  breaks 
God's  order  in  the  world ;  there  is  a  necessity  therefore  of  justice  to  put 
the  world  in  order.  Punishment  orders  the  person  committing  the  iiynry, 
who,  when  he  will  not  be  in  the  order  of  obedience,  must  be  in  the  order  of 
suffering  for  God's  honour.  The  goodness  of  all  things  which  God  pro- 
nounced so,  consisted  in  their  order  and  beneficial  helpfulness  to  one 
another.  When  this  order  is  inverted,  the  goodness  of  the  creature  ceas- 
eth.  If  it  be  a  bad  thing  to  spoil  this  order,  is  it  not  a  part  of  divine  good«< 
ness  to  reduce  them  into  order,  that  they  may  be  reduced  in  some  measure 
to  their  goodness?     Do  we  ever  account  a  governor  leas  in  goodneaa 

*  Boetiss. 
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beeaoae  he  is  exaoi  in  jvakiee,  ftad  pnntslieth  that  which  makes  a  discnrder 
in  his  goYemment?  And  is  it  a  diminution  of  the  divine  goodness  to  punish 
that  which  makes  a  disorder  in  the  world  ?  As  wisdom  without  goodness 
woold  he  a  serpentme  craft,  and  issue  in  destroctioD,  so  goodness  without 
justice  would  be  impotent  indulgencci  and  cast  things  into  confasion.  When 
AbeVs  hlood  cried  out  for  Tengeanoe  against  Gain,  it  spake  a  good  thing; 
Ohiist'a  blood,  speaking  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  implies  that 
AbeFs  blood  spake  a  good  thing ;  the  comparatiYe  implies  a  positive,  Heb. 
zii.  24.  If  it  were  the  goodness  of  that  innocent  blood  to  demand  justice, 
it  could  not  be  a  badness  in  tibe  Sovereign  of  the  world  to  execute  it.  How 
can  God  snataxu  the  part  of  a  good  and  righteous  judge,  if  he  did  not  pre- 
serve human  society  ?  And  how  would  it  be  preserved  without  manifesting 
himself  by  public  judgments  against  public  wrongs  ?  Is  there  not  as  great 
a  necessity  that  goodness  should  have  instruments  of  judgment,  as  that  there 
should  be  prisons,  bridewells,  and  gibbets  in  a  good  commonwealth  ?  Did 
not  the  thunderbolts  of  God  sometimes  roar  in  tiie  ears  of  men,  they  would 
sin  with  a  higher  hand  than  they  do,  fly  more  in  the  &ee  of  God,  make  the 
world  as  much  a  moral  as  it  was  at  first  a  natural  chaos.  The  ingenuity  of 
men  would  be  damped  if  there  were  not  something  to  work  upon  their  fears 
to  keep  them  in  their  due  order.  Impunity  of  the  nocent  person  is  worse 
than  any  punishment.  It  is  a  misery  to  want  medicines  for  the  cure  of  a 
sharp  disMse,  and  a  mark  of  goodness  in  a  prince  to  consult  for  the  security 
of  the  political  body,  by  cuttmg  o£f  a  gangrened  and  corrupting  member. 
And  what  prince  would  deserve  the  noble  title  of  good,  if  be  did  not  restrain 
by  punishment  those  evils  which  impair  the  public  welfare?  Is  it  not 
necessary  that  the  examples  of  sin,  whereby  o^rs  have  been  encouraged 
to  wickedness,  should  be  made  examples  of  justice,  whereby  the  same  per- 
sons, and  othem,  may  be  discouraged  from  what  before  they  were  greedily 
inclined  unto?  Is  not  a  hatred  of  what  is  bad  and  unworthy,  as  much  a  part 
of  divine  goodness,  as  a  love  to  what  is  excellent  and  bears  a  resemblance  to 
himself  ?  Could  he  possibly  be  accounted  God,  that  should  bear  the  same 
degree  of  affection  to  a  prodigious  vice  as  to  a  sublime  virtue,  and  should 
b^ave  himself  in  the  same  manner  of  carriage  to  the  innocent  and  culpable? 
Could  you  account  him  good  if  he  did  always  with  pleasure  behold  evil, 
and  perpetually  sufbr  the  oppressions  of  the  iimooent  under  unpunished 
wickedness  ?  How  should  we  know  the  goodness  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
his  a£Gdction  to  the  goodness  of  his  creature,  if  he  did  not  by  some  acts  of 
severity  witness  his  implacable  aversion  against  sin,  and  his  care  to  pre- 
serve Ihe  good  government  of  the  world  ?  If  corrupted  creatures  should 
always  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  he  would  declare  him- 
self not  to  be  iidfinitely  good,  because  he  would  not  be  really  righteous.  No 
man  thinks  it  a  natural  vice  in  the  sun,  by  the  power  of  its  scorching  heat, 
to  dry  up  and  consume  the  unwholesome  vapours  of  the  air;  nor  are  the 
demonstrations  of  divine  justice  any  blots  upon  his  goodness,  since  they  are 
both  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  lus  holiness,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  beauty  and  order  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  Is  it  not  part  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  make  laws,  and  annex 
ihreatenings ;  and  shidl  it  be  an  impeachment  of  his  goodness  to  support 
them  ?  Thib  more  severe  laws  are  made  for  deterring  evil,  the  better  is  that 
prince  accounted  in  making  such  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
The  design  of  laws,  and  tlm  design  of  upholding  the  honour  of  those  laws  by 
the  punishment  of  oAanders,  is  to  promote  goodness,  and  restrain  evil.  The 
exeeution  of  those  laws  must  be  tiierefore  pursuant  to  the  same  design  of 
goodness  which  first  settled  them.    Would  it  not  be  contrary  to  goodnessi 
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to  Boffer  that  which  was  designed  for  the  support  of  goodness  to  be  scorned 
and  slighted  7  It  would  neither  be  pmdence  nor  goodness,  bat  folly  and 
vice,  to  let  laws,  which  were  made  to  promote  virtue,  be  broken  with  im- 
punity. Would  not  this  be  to  weaken  Tirtue,  and  give  a  new  life  and  Yigoiir 
to  vice?  Not  only  the  righteousness  of  the  law  itself,  but  the  wisdom  of 
the  lawgiver,  would  be  exposed  to  contempt,  if  the  violatioas  of  it  remained 
uncontrolled,  and  the  violence  offered  by  men  passed  mipunished.  None 
but  will  acknowledge  the  divine  precepts  to  be  the  image  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  and  beneficial  for  the  common  good  of  the  world :  Bom.  vii. 
12,  *  The  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,'  and  so  is  every  precept  of  it.  The 
law  was  for  no  other  end  but  to  keep  the  creature  in  subjection  to  and  depen- 
dence on  God  ;  this  dependence  could  not  be  preserved  without  a  law,  nor 
that  law  be  kept  in  reputation  without  a  penalty ;  nor  would  that  penalty  be 
significant  without  an  execution.  Every  law  loseth  the  nature  of  a  law, 
without  a  penalty  ;  and  the  penalty  loseth  its  vigour,  without  the  infliction 
of  it.  How  can  those  laws  attain  their  end,  if  ike  transgressions  of  them 
be  not  punished  ?  Would  not  the  wickedness  of  men's  hearts  be  encouraged 
by  such  a  kind  of  uncomely  goodness  ?  and  all  the  threatenings  be  to  no 
other  end  than  to  engender  vain  and  fruitless  fears  in  the  minds  of  men  ? 
Is  it  good  for  the  majesty  of  God  to  suffer  itself  to  be  trampled  on  by  his 
vassals  ;  to  suffer  men,  by  their  rebellion,  to  level  his  law  with  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  own  hearts,  and,  by  impunity,  slight  his  own  glory,  and  encour- 
age their  disobedience  ?  Who  would  give  any  man,  any  prince,  any  father 
that  should  do  so,  the  name  of  a  good  governor  ?  If  it  were  a  fruit  of  divine 
goodness  to  make  laws,  is  it  contrary  to  goodness  to  support  the  honour  of 
them  ?  It  is  every  whit  as  rational,  and  as  good,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
his  laws  by  justice,  as  at  first  to  settle  them  by  authority ;  as  much  good- 
ness to  vindicate  it  from  contempt,  as  at  first  to  enact  it.  As  it  is  as  much 
wisdom  to  preserve  a  law  as  at  first  to  frame  it,  shall  his  precepts  be  thought 
by  him  unworthy  of  a  support,  that  were  not  thought  by  him  unworthy  to 
be  made  ?  The  same  reason  of  goodness  that  led  him  to  eigoin  them,  will 
lead  him  to  revenge  them.  Did  evil  appear  odious  to  him  while  he  enacted 
his  law ;  and  would  not  his  own  goodness,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  appear 
odious  to  him  if  he  did  never  execute  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  denial  of  his 
own  goodness,  to  be  led  by  the  foohsh  and  corrupt  judgment  of  his  creatures, 
and  slight  his  own  law,  because  his  rebels  spurn  at  it  ?  Since  he  valued  it 
before  they  could  actually  contemn  it,  would  he  not  misjudge  his  own  law 
and  his  own  wisdom,  discount  from  the  true  value  of  them,  condemn  his 
own  acts,  censure  his  precepts  as  unrighteous,  and  therefore  evil  and  iojuri- 
ous,  remove  the  differences  between  good  and  evil,  look  upon  vice  as 
virtue,  and  wickedness  as  righteousness,  if  he  thought  his  commands  un- 
worthy of  a  vindication  ?  How  can  there  be  any  support  to  the  honour  of 
his  precepts,  without  sometimes  executing  the  severity  of  his  threatenings  ? 
And,  as  to  his  threatenings  of  punishment  for  the  breach  of  his  laws,  are 
they  not  designed  to  discourage  wickedness,  as  the  promises  of  reward  were 
designed  to  encourage  goodness  ?  Hath  he  not  mi:dtiplied  the  one  to  scare 
men  from  sin,  as  well  as  the  other  to  allure  men  to  obedience  ?  Is  not  the 
same  truth  engaged  to  support  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ?  And  how 
could  he  be  abundant  in  goodness,  if  he  were  not  abundant  in  truth  ?  Both 
are  linked  together,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6 :  if  he  neglected  his  truth,  he  would  be 
out  of  love  with  his  own  goodness,  since  it  cannot  be  manifested  in  per- 
forming the  promises  to  the  obedient,  if  it  be  not  also  manifested  in  execut- 
ing his  threatenings  upon  the  rebellious.  Had  not  God  ftnn^^nH  threatenings 
to  his  Uws,  he  would  have  had  no  care  of  his  own  goodness.    The  onter 
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between  dod  and  the  ereatore,  irherein  the  deekration  of  his  goodness  eon« 
Bisted,  might  have  been  easily  broken  by  his  creature ;  man  wonld  have 
freed  himself  from  sabjeetion  to  God,  been  nnaeooontable  to  him.  Had  this 
eonsisted  with  that  infinite  goodness  whereby  he  loves  himself,  and  loves 
his  creatures  ?  As,  therefore,  the  annexing  threatenings  to  his  law  was  a 
part  of  his  goodness,  the  exeention  of  them  is  so  far  from  being  a  blemish, 
that  it  is  the  honour  of  his  goodness.  The  rewards  of  obedience,  and  the 
ponishment  of  disobedience,  refer  to  the  same  end,  viz.,  the  dae  manifesta* 
tion  of  the  valuation  of  his  own  law,  the  glorifying  his  own  goodness,  which 
enjoined  so  beneficial  a  law  for  man,  and  the  support  of  that  goodness  in  the 
creatures,  which,  by  that  law,  he  demands  righteously  and  kindly  of  them. 

Thirdly,  Hence  it  follows,  that  not  to;  punish  e^il  would  be  a  want  of 
goodness  to  himself.  The  goodness  of  God  is  an  indulgent  goodness  in  a 
way  of  wisdom  and  reason,  not  a  fond  goodness  in  a  way  of  weakness  and 
folly.  'Would  it  not  be  a  weakness,  always  to  bear  with  the  impenitent  ? 
a  want  of  expressing  a  goodness  to  goodness  itself?  Would  not  goodness 
have  more  reason  to  complain  for  a  want  of  justice  to  rescue  it,  than  men 
have  reason  to  complain  for  the  exercise  of  justice  in  the  vindication  of  it  ? 
If  God  established  all  things  in  order,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
and  God  silently  behold  for  ever  this  order  broken,  would  he  not  either  charge 
himself  with  a  want  of  power,  or  a  want  of  will,  to  preserve  the  marks  of  his 
own  goodness  ?  Would  it  be  a  kindness  to  himself  to  be  careless  of  the 
breaches  of  his  own  orders  ?  His  throne  would  shake,  yea,  sink  from  under 
him,  if  justice,  whereby  he  sentenceth,  and  judgment,  whereby  he  executes 
his  sentence,  were  not  the  supports  of  it :  '  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  thy  throne,'  Ps.  Ixzxix.  14,  P3D»  the  stability  or  foundation  of 
thy  throne,  so  Ps.  cxii.  2.  Man  would  forget  his  relation  to  God,  God 
would  be  unknown  to  be  sovereign  of  the  world,  were  he  careless  of  the 
breaches  of  his  own  order :  Ps.  ix.  16,  '  The  Lord  is  known  by  his  judgments 
which  he  executes.*  Is  it  not  a  part  of  his  goodness  to  preserve  the  indis- 
pensable order  between  himself  and  his  creatures  ?  His  own  sovereignty, 
which  is  good,  and  the  subjection  of  the  creature  to  him  as  sovereign,  which 
is  also  good :  the  one  would  not  be  maintained  in  its  due  place,  nor  the 
other  restrained  in  due  limits  without  punishment.  Would  it  be  a  goodness 
in  him  to  see  *;oodness  itself  trampled  upon  constantly,  without  some  time 
or  other  appearing  for  the  relief  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  goodness  to  secure  his 
own  honour,  to  prevent  further  evil  ?  Is  it  not  a  goodness  to  discourage 
men  by  judgments,  sometimes  from  a  contempt  and  ill  use  of  his  bounty,  as 
well  as  sometimes  patiently  to  bear  with  them,  and  wait  upon  them  for  a 
reformation  ?  Must  God  be  bad  to  himself,  to  be  kind  to  his  enemies  ? 
And  shall  it  be  accounted  an  unkindness  and  a  mark  of  evil  in  him  not  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  always  outraged  and  defied  ?  The  world  is  wronged  by 
sin,  as  well  as  God  is  injured  by  it.  How  could  God  be  good  to  himself,  if 
be  righted  not  his  own  honour ;  or  be  a  good  governor  of  the  world,  if  he 
did  not  sometimes  witness  against  the  injuries  it  receives  sometimes  firom 
the  works  of  his  hands  ?  Would  he  be  good  to  himself,  as  a  God,  to  be 
careless  of  his  own  honour  ?  or  good,  as  the  rector  of  the  world,  and  be 
regardless  of  the  world's  confusion  ? 

That  God  should  give  an  eternal  good  to  that  creature  that  declines  its 
duty,  and  despiseth  his  sovereignty,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  his 
wisdom,  or  that  of  his  righteousness ;  it  is  a  part  of  Ch>d's  goodness  to  love 
himself :  would  he  love  his  sovereignty,  if  he  saw  it  daily  slighted,  without 
sometimes  discovering  how  much  he  values  the  honour  of  it  ?  Would  he 
have  any  esteem  for  his  own  goodness  if  he  beheld  it  trampled  upon,  without 
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any  will  to  vindioa&e  it  7  Doth  merey  deserve  the  name  of  ernelfy  because 
it  pleads  against  a  ereatme  that  hath  so  often  abased  it,  and  haih  xeloaed  to 
have  any  pity  exeroised  towards  it,  in  a  n^teons  aad  ngalar  way?  Is 
sovereignty  destitote  of  goodness  beoanse  it  preserves  its  honour  against  one 
that  woold  not  have  it  reign  over  him  ?  Would  he  not  seem,  by  sach  a 
regardlessness,  to  renoonce  his  own  essence,  nndervahie  and  nndermine  his 
own  goodness,  if  he  had  not  an  implacable  aTersioa  to  whatsoever  is  oontraiy 
to  it  ?  If  men  torn  grace  into  wantonness,  is  it  not  more  ceasonabie  he 
should  tnm  his  grace  into  justice  ? 

All  his  attributes,  whidi  are  parts  of  his  goodness,  engage  him  to  ponish 
sin ;  without  it,  his  anthOTity  would  be  vilified,  his  parity  stained,  his  power 
derided,  his  truth  disgraced,  his  justioe  scorned,  his  wisdom  slighted ;  he 
would  be  thought  to  have  dissembled  in  his  laws,  and  be  jodgedt  according 
to  the  rules  of  reason,  to  be  void  of  true  goodness. 

Fourthly,  Pnnidmient  is  not  the  primary  intention  of  Cbd*  It  is  hia 
goodness  that  he  hath  no  mind  to  punish ;  uid  thevefixre  he  hath  put  a  bar 
to  evil  by  his  prohibitioas  and  threatenings,  that  he  mi^t  prevent  sin,  and 
consequently  any  oeoaaions  of  severity  against  his  creature.*  The  principal 
intention  of  God  in  his  law  was  to  enooumge  goodness,  that  he  mi^t  rewud 
it ;  and  when,  by  the  commission  of  evil,  Qod  is  provoked  to  punish,  and 
takes  the  sword  into  his  band,  he  doth  not  act  against  the  nature  of  his  good- 
ness, but  against  the  first  intention  of  his  goodness  in  his  precepts,  which 
was  to  reward.  As  a  good  judge  principally  intends,  in  the  exercise  of  hie 
office,  to  protect  good  men  from  violence,  and  niMw*Mn  the  honour  of  the 
laws ;  yet  consequently  to  punish  bad  men,  without  which  tiie  protection  of 
the  good  would  not  be  secured,  nor  the  honour  of  the  law  be  supported. 
And  a  good  judge,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  doth  principally  intend  tiie 
encouragement  of  the  good,  and  wisbeth  there  were  no  wickedness  that  un^tA 
occasion  punishment;  and  when  he  doth  seiitenoe  a  makfiactor  in  order 
to  the  execution  of  him,  he  doth  not  act  against  the  goodness  of  hia 
nature,  but  pursuant  to  tlie  doty  of  his  place ;  but  wisheth  he  had  no  ooca* 
sion  lor  such  severity.  Thus  Qod  seems  to  speak  of  himself:  Isa.  xxviii.  21, 
he  calls  the  act  of  his  wrath,  his  *  strange  work,*  his  '  strange  act  ;*  a  work 
not  against  his  nature,  as  ^  governor  of  the  worid,  but  against  his  first 
intention  as  creator,  wliich  was  to  maniftst  his  goodness.  Therefore  ha 
moves  with  a  slow  pace  in  those  acts,  brings  out  his  judgments  with  relent* 
ings  of  heart,  and  seems  to  cast  out  his  thunderbolts  with  a  trembhi^  hand. 
*  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men,'  Lam.  iii.  88. 
And  therefore  he  <  delights  not  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,'  Ezek.  xxxiiL  11. 
Not  in  death  as  death,  in  punishment  as  ponishment,  but  as  it  reducetfa  tlie 
sufGaring  creature  to  itn^  order  ci  his  precept,  or  reduoeth  him  into  order 
under  his  power,  or  reforms  others  who  are  spectators  of  the  punishment  * 
upon  a  criminal  of  their  own  nature.  God  only  hates  the  sin,  not  the  sin- 
ner.f  He  desires  only  the  destruction  of  ike  one,  not  the  other.  The 
nature  of  a  man  doth  not  displease  him,  because  it  is  a  work  of  hie  own 
goodness ;  but  the  nature  of  the  sinner  displeaseth  him,  because  it  ia  a 
work  of  the  sinner's  own  extravaguice.  Divine  goodness  pitcheth  not  its 
hatred  primarily  upon  the  sinner,  but  upon  the  sin ;  but  sinoe  he  cannot 
punish  the  sin  without  punishing  the  sulgect  to  which  it  cleaves,  the  sinner 
falls  under  his  lash.  Who  ever  regards  a  good  judge  as  an  enemy  to  the 
malefactor,  but  as  an  enemy  to  liis  crime,  when  he  doth  sentence  and  exe* 
Cute  him? 

«  EanioveeniB,  De  Satiflfact.  pati  i.  cap.  i.  p.  8, 4. 
t  Snaras,  vol  i.  lleDeo,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7,  p.  146. 
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YWbljf  Jadgments  in  the  world  have  a  goodneBS  in  theniy  therefore  thej 
are  no  impeaehmenta  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

Igt,  A  goodness  in  their  preparations.  He  sends  not  judgments  without 
giving  warnings ;  his  jnstiee  is  so  far  from  extingoishing  his  goodness,  that 
his  goodness  rather  shines  oat  in  the  preparations  of  his  justice.  He  gives 
men  time,  and  sends  them  messengers  to  persuade  them  to  another  temper 
of  mind,  that  he  may  ehange  his  hand,  and  ezereise  his  liherality,  where  he 
threatened  his  seventy.  When  the  heathen  had  presages  of  some  evil  upon 
their  persons  or  countries,  they  took  them  for  invitations  to  repentance, 
excited  themselves  to  many  acts  of  devotion,  implored  his  favour,  and  often 
experimented  it.  The  Ninevites,  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  destruction 
of  their  city  hy  Jonah,  fell  to  petitioning  him ;  whereby  they  signified  that 
they  thought  lum  good,  though  he  were  just,  and  more  prone  to  pity  than 
severity ;  and  their  humble  carriage  caused  the  arrows  he  had  ready  against 
them  to  drop  out  of  his  hands,  Jonah  iii.  9,  10.  When  he  brandiriieth 
his  sword,  he  wishes  for  some  to  stand  in  that  gap  to  mollify  his  anger,  that 
he  mi^t  not  strike  the  &tal  blow :  Ezek.  zxii.  80,  *  I  sought  for  a  man 
among  them  that  should  make  up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before 
me  in  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it'  He  was  desirous  that  his 
creatures  might  be  in  a  cf^acity  to  receive  the  marks  of  his  bounty.*  This 
he  signified  not  obscurely  to  Moses,  Exod.  xxxii.  10,  when  he  spoke  to  him 
to  let  him  alone,  that  his  anger  might  wax  hot  against  the  people,  after  they 
had  made  a  golden  calf  and  worshipped  it.  '  Let  me  alone,'  said  God :  not 
that  Moses  restrained  him,  saith  Ghrysostom,  who  spake  nothing  to  him,  but 
etood  silent  before  him,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  people's  idolatry ;  but  God 
would  give  him  an  ooeasion  of  praying  for  them,  that  he  might  exercise  his 
mercy  towards  them ;  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  people  being  struck 
with  a  sense  of  their  crime,  and  the  horror  of  divine  justice,  they  might  be 
amended  for  the  fixture ;  when  they  should  understand  that  their  death  was 
not  averted  by  their  own  merit  or  intercession,  but  by  Moses  his  patronage 
of  them,  and  pleading  for  them ;  as  we  see  sometimes  masters  and  iathetv 
angry  with  their  servants  and  children,  and  preparing  themselves  to  punish 
them«  but  secretly  wish  some  friend  to  intercede  for  them,  and  take  them 
out  of  their  hands.  There  is  a  goodness  shining  in  the  preparation  of  his 
judgments. 

2<%,  A  goodness  in  the  execution  of  them.  They  are  good,  as  they 
shew  God  disaffected  to  evil,  and  conduce  to  the  glory  of  his  holiness,  and 
deter  others  from  presumptuous  nns :  Lev.  x.  8,  '  I  wiU  be  glorified  in  all 
that  draw  near  unto  me ;'  in  his  judgment  upon  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  for  oflbring  strange  fire. 

By  them  God  preserves  ^  excellent  footsteps  of  his  own  goodness  in  his 
ereation  and  his  law,  and  curbs  the  licentiousness  of  men,  and  contains 
them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  *  Thy  judgments  are  good,'  saith 
the  psalmist,  Ps.  exix.  89,  t.^.  thy  judicial  proceedings  upon  the 
vricked ;  for  he  desires  God  there  to  turn  'away,  by  some  signal  act,  the 
reproach  the  wicked  cast  upon  him.  Can  there  be  anything  more  miserable 
than  to  live  in  a  worid  full  of  wickedness,  and  void  of  the  marks  of  divine 
goodness  and  justice  to  repress  it  ?  Were  there  not  judgments  in  the  world, 
men  would  forget  God,  be  insensible  of  his  government  of  the  world,  neglect 
the  exercises  of  natural  and  Christian  duties ;  religion  would  be  at  its  last 
gasp,  and  expire  among  them,  and  men  would  pretend  to  break  God's 
precepts  by  Gt>d's  authority.  Are  they  not  good,  then,  as  they  restrain  the 
creature  from  fiirther  evfls  ?  affiright  others  from  the  same  crimes  which 

*  Creasel,  Antholog.  Dccad.  ii  p.  162. 
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tbey  were  inclinable  to  commit  ?  He  strikes  some,  to  refonn  others  that 
are  spectators ;  as  Apollonins  tamed  pigeons  by  beating  dogs  before  them. 
Punishments  are  God's  gracious  warnings  to  others,  not  to  yentore  upon 
those  crimes  which  they  see  attended  with  such  judgments.  The  censers  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  were  to  be  wrought  into  plates  for  a  covering 
of  the  altar,  to  abide  there  as  a  memento  to  others,  not  to  approach  to  the 
exercise  of  the  priestly  office,  without  an  authoritative  call  from  God,  Num. 
xvi.  88,  40 ;  and  those  judgments  exercised  in  the  former  ages  of  the  world, 
were  intended  by  divine  goodness  for  warnings,  even  in  evangelical  times. 
Lot*s  wife  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  to  prevent  men  £rom  apostasy. 
That  use  Christ  himself  makes  of  it,  in  the  exhortation  against  turning 
back,  Luke  xvii.  82,  88.  And  Ps.  Iviii.  10,  <  The  righteous  shall  wash  his 
feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked.'  When  God  shall  drench  his  sword  in  the 
blood  of  the  wicked,  the  righteous  shall  take  occasion  from  thence  to  purify 
themselves,  and  reform  their  ways,  and  look  to  the  paths  of  their  feet. 
Would  not  impunity  be  hurtful  to  the  world,  and  men  receive  encourage* 
ment  to  sin,  if  severities  sometimes  did  not  bridle  them  from  the  practice  of 
their  inclinations  ?  Sometimes  the  sinner  himself  is  reformed,  and  some* 
times  removed  from  being  an  example  to  others.  Though  thunder  be  an 
affirighting  noise,  and  lightning  a  scaring  flash,  yet  they  have  a  liberal 
goodness  in  them,  in  shattering  and  consuming  tiiose  contagious  vapours 
which  burden  and  infect  the  air,  and  thereby  render  it  more  clear  and 
healthful. 

Again,  there  are  few  acts  of  divine  justice  upon  a  people,  but  are,  in  the 
veiy  execution  of  them,  attended  with  demonstrations  of  his  goodness  to 
others.  He  is  a  protector  of  his  own,  while  he  is  a  revenger  on  his  enemies ; 
when  he  rides  upon  his  horses  in  anger  sgainst  some,  his  chariots  are 
'  chariots  of  salvation '  to  others,  Hab.  iii.  8.  Terror  makes  way  for  salva- 
tion :  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  strength  of  his  nation,  completed 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  Had  not  the  Egyptians  met  with  their 
destruction,  the  Israelites  had  unavoidably  met  with  their  ruin,  against  all 
the  promises  God  had  made  to  them,  and  to  the  defisimation  of  his  former 
justice  in  the  former  plagues  upon  their  oppressors.  The  death  of  Herod 
was  the  security  of  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  maliced  Christians.  The 
gracious  deliverance  of  good  men  is  often  occasioned  by  some  severe  stroke 
upon  some  eminent  persecutor;  the  destruction  of  tiie  oppressor  is  the 
rescue  o£  the  innocent. 

Again,  where  is  there  a  judgment  but  leaves  more  criminals  behind 
than  it  sweeps  away,  that  deserved  to  be  involved  in  the  same  fate  with  tha 
rest  ?  More  Egyptians  were  left  behind,  to  possess  and  ei^oy  the  goodness 
of  their  fruitful  land,  than  they  were  that  were  hurried  into  another  world  by 
the  overflowing  waves.     Is  not  this  a  mark  of  goodness  as  well  as  severity  ? 

Again,  is  it  not  a  goodness  in  him  not  to  pour  out  judgments  according 
to  the  greatness  of  his  power ;  to  go  gradually  to  work  wiUi  those  whom  he 
might  in  a  moment  blow  to  destruction  with  one  breath  of  his  mouth  ? 

Again,  he  sometimes  exerciseth  judgments  upon  some,  to  form  a  new 
generation  for  himself;  he  destroyed  an  old  world,  to  raise  a  new  one  more 
righteous — as  a  man  pulls  down  his  own  buildings,  to  erect  a  sounder  and 
more  stately  fabric. 

To  sum  up  what  hath  been  said  in  this  particular :  How  could  God  be  a 
friend  to  goodness,  if  he  were  not  an  enemy  to  evil  ?  How  could  he  shew 
his  enmity  to  evil,  without  revenging  the  abuse  and  contempt  of  his  good* 
ness  7  God  would  rather  have  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  than  his  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  sinner  would  rather  expose  himself  to  the  severest  frowns  of 
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God,  than  pnrsiie  those  methods  wherein  he  hath  settled  the  oonToyaneea 
of  his  kindness.  '  Yon  will  not  come  to  me,  that  yon  might  have  life/  saith 
Christ.  How  is  eternity  of  ponishment  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of 
God?  Nay,  how  can  God  he  good  withoat  it?  If  wickedness  always 
remain  in  the  nature  of  man,  is  it  not  fit  the  rod  should  always  remain  on 
the  back  of  man  ?  Is  it  a  want  of  goodness  that  keeps  an  incorrigible 
offender  in  chains,  in  a  bridewell  ?  While  sin  remains,  it  is  fit  it  should  be 
punished.  Would  not  God  else  be  an  enemy  to  his  own  goodness,  and 
shew  &Tour  to  that  which  doth  abuse  it,  and  is  contrary  to  it  ?  He  hath 
threatened  eternal  flames  to  sinners,  that  he  might  the  more  strongly  excite 
them  to  a  reformation  of  their  ways,  and  a  practice  of  his  precepts. 

In  those  threatenings  he  hath  manifested  his  goodness  ;  and  can  it  be 
bad  in  him  to  defend  what  his  goodness  hath  commanded,  and  execute  whai 
his  goodness  hath  threatened  ?  His  truth  is  also  a  part  of  his  goodness  ; 
for  it  is  nothing  but  his  goodness  performing  that  which  it  obliged  him  to 
do.  That  is  the  first  thing ;  severe  judgments  in  the  world  are  no  impeach- 
ments of  his  goodness. 

Secondly,  The  afflictions  God  inflicts  upon  his  servants,  are  no  violations 
of  his  goodness.  Sometimes  God  afflicts  men  for  their  temporal  and  eternal 
good  ;  for  the  good  of  their  grace  in  order  to  the  good  of  their  glory,  which 
is  a  more  excellent  good  than  afflictions  can  be  an  evil.  The  heathens 
reflected  upon  Ulysses  his  hardship,  as  a  mark  of  Jupiter's  goodness  and 
love  to  him,  that  his  virtue  might  be  more  conspicuous.  By  strong  perse- 
cutions  brought  upon  the  church,  her  lethargy  is  cured,  her  chaff  purged, 
the  glorious  fruit  of  the  gospel  brought  forth  in  the  lives  of  her  children ; 
the  number  of  her  proselytes  multiply,  and  the  strength  of  her  weak  ones  is 
increased,  by  the  testimonies  of  courage  and  constancy  which  the  stronger 
present  to  them  in  their  sufferings.  Do  those  good  effects  speak  a  want  of 
goodness  in  God,  who  brings  them  into  this  condition  ?  By  those  he  cures 
his  people  of  their  corruptions,  and  promotes  their  glory  by  giving  them  the 
honour  of  suffering  for  the  truth,  and  raiseth  their  spirits  to  a  divine  pitch. 
The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Golossians,  wrote 
by  him  while  he  was  in  Nero's  chains,  seem  to  have  a  higher  strain  than 
some  of  those  he  wrote  when  he  was  at  liberty. 

As  for  afflictions,  they  are  marks  of  a  greater  measure  of  fatherly  good- 
ness than  he  discovers  to  those  that  live  in  an  uninterrupted  prosperity,  who 
are  not  dignified  with  that  glorious  title  of  sons,  as  those  are  that  he 
chasteneth,  Heb.  xii.  6,  7.  Can  any  question  the  goodness  of  the  father  that 
corrects  his  child  to  prevent  his  vice  and  ruin,  and  breed  him  up  to  virtue 
and  honour  ?  It  would  be  a  cruelty  in  a  father  leaving  his  child  without 
chastisement,  to  leave  him  to  that  misery  an  ill  education  would  reduce  him 
to.  '  God  judges  us  that  we  might  not  be  condemned  with  the  world,'  1  Cor. 
xi.  82.  Is  it  not  a  greater  goodbess  to  separate  us  from  the  world  to  happi- 
ness by  his  scourge,  than  to  leave  us  to  tiie  condemnation  of  the  world  for 
our  sins  ?  Is  it  not  a  greater  goodness  to  make  us  smart  here,  than  to  see 
ns  scorched  hereafter  ?  As  he  is  our  shepherd,  it  is  no  part  of  his  enmity 
or  lU  will  to  us,  to  make  us  foel  sometimes  the  weight  of  his  shepherd's 
crook,  to  reduce  us  from  our  straggling.  The  <  visiting  our  transgressions 
with  rods,  and  our  iniquities  with  stripes,'  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  wherein  the  greatest  lustre  of  his  goodness  appears,  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  82,  88.  The  advantage  and  gain  of  our  afflictions  is  a  greater  testi- 
mony of  his  goodness  to  us,  than  the  pain  can  be  of  his  unkindness ;  the 
smart  is  well  recompensed  by  the  accession  of  clearer  graces. 

It  is  rather  a  high  mark  of  his  goodness,  than  an  argument  for  the  want 
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of  it,  that  he  treats  us  as^iis  ehildien,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  run  into  that 
destraetion  we  are  more  ambitioas  of,  than  the  happiness  he  hath  prepared 
for  ns,  and  by  afflictions  he  fits  ns  for  the  partaking  of,  by  imparting  his 
holiness  together  with  the  inflieting  his  rod,  Heb.  zii.  10.  ^Diat  is  the 
third  thing,  God  is  good. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  is,  the  manifestation  of  this  goodness  in  erestion, 
redemption,  and  providence. 

1.  In  creation.  This  is  apparent  from  what  hath  been  said  before,  that 
no  other  attribute  could  be  the  motive  of  his  creating,  but  his  goodness. 
His  goodness  was  the  cause  that  he  made  anything,  and  his  wisdom  was  the 
eause  that  he  made  evexything  in  order  and  harmony ;  he  pronounced  every- 
thing good,  t.  e,  such  as  became  his  goodness  to  bring  forUi  into  being ;  and 
rested  in  them  more  as  they  were  stamps  of  his  goodness,  than  as  they  were 
marks  of  his  power,  or  beams  of  his  wisdom ;  and  if  all  creatures  were  able 
to  answer  to  this  question,  what  that  was  which  created  them,  the  answer 
would  be,  almighty  power,  but  employed  by  the  motion  of  infinite  good- 
ness.* All  the  varieties  of  creatures  are  so  many  apparitions  of  this 
goodness.  Though  Gk>d  be  one,  yet  he  cannot  appear  as  a  God,  but  in 
variety.  As  the  greatness  of  power  is  not  manifest  but  in  variety  of 
works,  and  an  acute  understanding  not  discovered  but  in  variety  of  rea- 
sonings, so  an  infinite  goodness  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  variety  of  communi* 
cations. 

(1.)  The  creation  proceeds  from  goodness.  It  is  the  goodness  of  God 
to  extract  such  multitude  of  things  from  the  depths  of  nothing.  Because  God 
is  good,  things  have  a  being.  If  he  had  not  been  good,  nothing  could  have 
been  good,  nothing  could  have  imparted  that  which  it  possessed  not,  nothing 
but  goodness  could  have  conmiunicated  to  things  an  excellency,  which  be- 
fore they  wanted.  Being  is  much  more  excellent  than  nothing.  By  this 
goodness  therefore  the  whole  creation  was  brought  out  of  the  dark  womb 
of  nothing ;  this  formed  their  natures,  this  beautified  them  with  several 
ornaments  and  perfections,  whereby  everything  was  enabled  to  act  for  the 
good  of  the  common  world.  God  did  not  create  things  because  he  was  a 
living  being,  but  because  he  was  a'good  being.  No  creature  brought  forth 
anyding  in  the  world  merely  because  it  is,  but  because  it  is  good,  and  by  a 
communicated  goodness  fitted  for  such  a  production.  If  God  had  been  the 
creating  principle  of  things,  only  as  he  was  a  living  being,  or  as  he  was  aa 
understanding  being,  then  all  things  should  have  partaken  of  life  and  under- 
standing, because  all  things  were  to  bear  some  characters  of  the  Deity  upon 
them.  If  by  understanding  solely  God  were  the  Creator  of  all  things,  all 
things  should  have  borne  the  mark  of  the  Deity  upon  them,  and  should  have 
been  more  or  less  understanding ;  but  he  created  things  as  he  was  good, 
and  by  goodness  he  renders  all  things  more  or  less  Uke  himself;  hence 
everything  is  accounted  more  noble,  not  in  regard  of  its  being,  but  in  regard 
of  the  beneficialness  of  its  nature.  The  being  of  things  was  not  the  end  of 
God  in  creating,  but  the  goodness  of  their  being.  God  did  not  rest  from  his 
works,  because  they  were  his  works,  t.  e.  because  they  had  a  being,  but  be- 
cause they  had  a  good  being,  Gen.  i.  81 ;  because  they  were  naturally  useful 
to  the  universe.  Nothing  was  more  pleasing  to  him,  than  to  behold  those 
shadows  and  copies  of  his  own  goodness  in  his  works. 

(2.)  Creation  was  the  first  act  of  goodness  without  himself.     When  he 
was  alone  from  eternity,  he  contented  himself  with  himself,  abounding  in 
his  own  blessedness,  delighting  in  that  abundance.f    He  was  incomprehen- 
*  Cuaan,  p.  228  f  Petar.  Theolog.  Dogmat.  torn.  L  p.  402. 
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sively*  rich  in  ihe  possession  of  an  unstained  felioiiy.  This  oreaiion  was 
the  first  efflux  of  hu  goodness  without  himself,  for  the  work  of  creation 
cannot  be  called  a  work  of  mercy  ;t  mercy  snpposeth  a^creatnre  miserable, 
but  that  which  hath  no  being  is  subject  to  no  misery ;  for  to  be  miserable, 
supposeth  a  nature  in  being,  and  deprived  of  that  good  which  belongs  to 
the  pleasure  and  felicity  of  natftre ;  but  since  there  was  no  being,  Uiere 
eould  be  no  misery.  The  creation,  therefore,  was  not  an  act  of  mercy, 
but  an  act  of  sole  goodness;  and  therefore  it  was  the  speech  of  an 
heathen,  that  when  God  first  set  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  trans- 
formed himself  into  love  and  goodness  :  'Etg  l^o^a  fi,irafi\^&€u  r&y  hht  /mX- 
XMTa  dfifjbiou^tiif.X  This  led  forth  and  animated  his  power,  the  first  moment 
it  drew  the  universe  out  of  the  womb  of  nothing.     And, 

(8.)  There  is  not  one  creature  but  hath  a  character  of  his  goodness.  The 
whole  world  is  a  map  to  represent,  and  a  herald  to  proclaim,  this  perfection. 
It  is  as  difficult  not  to  see  something  of  it  in  every  creature  with  th^  eye  of 
our  minds,  as  it  is  not  to  see  the  beams  of  the  shining  sun  with  those  of 
our  bodies.  '  He  is  good  to  all,'  Ps.  cxlv.  9,  he  therefore  is  good  in  all ;  not 
a  drop  of  the  creation,  but  is  a  drop  of  his  goodness. 

These  are  the  colours  worn  upon  the  heads  of  every  creature.  As  in  every 
spark  the  light  of  the  fire  is  manifested,  so  doth  every  grain  of  the  crea- 
tion wear  the  visible  badges  of  this  perfection.  In  all  the  hghts,  the  Father 
of  lights  hath  made  the  riches  of  goodness  apparent ;  no  creature  is  silent 
in  it,  it  is  legible  to  all  nations  in  every  work  of  his  hands ;  that  as  it  is  said 
of  Christ,  Ps.  xl.  7,  '  In  the  volume  of  thy  book  it  is  written  of  me ;'  in 
the  volume  of  the  book  of  the  Scripture  it  is  written  of  me,  and  my  good- 
ness in  redemption ;  so  it  may  be  said  of  God  in  the  volume  of  the  book 
of  the  creature,  it  is  written  of  me  and  my  goodness  in  creation.  Every 
ereature  is  a  page  in  this  book,  whose  '  line  is  gone  through  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world,'  Ps.  ziz.  4,  though  indeed  the 
less  goodness  in  some  is  obscured  by  the  more  resplendent  goodness  he 
hath  imparted  to  others.  What  an  admirable  piece  of  goodness  is  it  to 
communicate  life  to  a  fiy  !  How  should  we  stand  gazing  upon  it,  till  we  turn 
our  eye  inwards,  and  view  our  own  frame,  which  is  much  more  ravishing  I 

But  let  us  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man. 

(1.)  In  the  being  and  nature  of  man.  God  hath  with  a  liberal  hand  con- 
ferred upon  every  creature  the  best  being  it  was  capable  of,  in  that  station 
and  order,  and  conduciDg  to  that  end  and  use  in  the  world  he  intended  it 
for ;  but  when  you  have  run  over  all  the  measures  of  goodness  God  hath 
poured  forth  upon  other  creatures,  you  will  find  a  greater  fulness  of  it  in  the 
nature  of  man,  whom  he  hath  placed  in  a  more  sublime  condition,  and  en- 
dued with  choicer  prerogatives  than  other  creatures.  He  was  made  but 
'  little  lower  than  the  angels,'  and  much  more  loftily  <  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour '  than  other  creatures,  Ps.  viii.  5.  Had  it  not  been  for  divine 
goodness,  this  excellent  creature  had  lain  wrapped  up  in  the  abyss  of  nothing ; 
or,  if  he  had  called  it  out  of  nothing,  there  might  have  been  less  of  skill 
and  less  of  goodness  displayed  in  the  forming  of  it,  and  a  lesser  kind  of 
being  imparted  to  it,  than  what  he  hath  conferred. 

[1.]  How  much  of  goodness  is  visible  in  his  body  ?  God  drew  out  some 
part  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  copied  out  this  perfection,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  power,  on  that  mean  matter,  by  erecting  it  into  the  form  of  man, 
quickening  that  earth  by  the  inspiration  of  a  living  soul,  Gen.  ii.  7.  Of 
this  matter  he  composed  an  excellent  body  in  regard  of  the  majesty  of  the 

*  Qu.  *  incomprehensibly  ?' — ^Ed.  %  Pherecydes. 
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iaee,  erectness  of  bis  statnre,  and  grace  of  eyerj  pari.  How  neatly  hath  he 
wrought  this  tabernacle  of  day,  tbis  earthly  boose,  as  the  i^xMtle  calls  it ! 
•  2  Cor.  T.  1 ;  a  '  cnrions  wrought'  piece  of  needle- work,  a  comely  artii&ce, 
Ps.  czxxix.  15  ;  an  embroidered  ease  for  an  haimonions  lute.  What  variety 
of  members,  with  a  dne  proportion,  withont  confusion,  beautiful  to  sight, 
excellent  for  use,  powerful  for  strength !  It  bath  eyes  to  conduct  its  motion, 
to  serve  in  matter  for  the  food  and  delight  of  the  understanding ;  ears  to  let 
in  the  pleasure  of  sounds,  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  afiairs  of  the  world, 
and  the  counsels  of  heaven  to  a  more  noble  mind  ;  it  bath  a  tongue  to  ex- 
press and  sound  forth  what  the  learned  inhabitant  in  it  thinks ;  and  hands 
to  act  what  the  inward  counsellor  directs ;  and  feet  to  support  the  fabric 
It  is  iempered  with  a  kindly  beat  and  an  oily  moisture  for  motion,  and 
endued  with  conveyances  for  air  to  qualify  the  fury  of  the  beat,  and  nourish- 
ment to  supply  the  decays  of  moisture.  It  is  a  cabinet  fitted  by  divine 
goodness  for  the  enclosing  a  rich  jewel ;  a  palace  made  of  dust,  to  lodge  in 
it  the  viceroy  of  the  world ;  an  instrument  disposed  for  the  operations  of 
the  nobler  soul,  which  be  intended  to  unite  to  that  refined  matter.  What  is 
there  in  the  situation  of  every  part,  in  the  proportion  of  every  member,  in 
the  usefulness  of  every  Hmb  and  string  to  the  offices  of  the  body,  and  service 
of  the  soul — what  is  there  in  the  whole  structure,  that  doth  not  inform  ns 
of  the  goodness  of  God  ? 

[2.]  But  what  is  this  to  that  goodness  which  shines  in  the  nature  of  the 
soul  ?  Who  can  express  the  wonders  of  that  comeliness  that  is  wrapped 
up  in  this  mask  of  clay  ?  A  soul  endued  with  a  clearness  of  understanding 
and  freedom  of  will ;  faculties  no  sooner  firamed,  but  they  were  able  to  pro- 
duce the  operations  they  were  intended  for ;  a  soul  that  excelled  the  whole 
world,  that  comprehended  the  whole  creation ;  a  soul  that  evidenced  the 
extent  of  its  skill,  in  giving  names  to  all  that  variety  of  creatures,  which  had 
issued  out  of  the  hand  of  divine  power,  Gen.  ii.  19  ;  a  soul  able  to  discover 
the  nature  of  other  creatures,  and  manage  and  conduct  their  motions.  In 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  we  may  see  the  curiosity  displayed,  and  the  cost  ex- 
pended in  the  building  of  it ;  in  the  ruins  of  this  fallen  structure,  we  still 
find  it  capable  of  a  mighty  knowledge,  a  reason  able  to  regulate  afOurs,  govern 
states,  order  more  mighty  and  massy  creatures,  find  out  witty  inventions. 
There  is  still  an  understanding  to  irradiate  the  other  faculties,  a  mind  to 
contemplate  its  own  Creator,  a  judgment  to  discern  the  differences  between 
good  and  evil,  vice  and  virtue,  which  the  goodness  of  God  bath  not  granted 
to  any  lower  creature.  These  excellent  Acuities,  together  with  the  power 
of  self-reflection,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  mind  in  running  over  the  things 
of  the  creation,  are  astonishing  gleams  of  the  vast  goodness  of  that  divine 
hand  which  ennoUed  tbis  frame.  To  the  other  creatures  of  tbis  world,  God 
had  given  out  sonae  small  mites  from  his  treasury  ;  but  in  the  perfections  of 
man,  he  bath  opened  the  more  secret  parts  of  his  exchequer,  and  liberally 
bestowed  those  doles,  which  he  bath  not  expended  upon  the  other  creatures 
on  earth. 

[8.]  Besides  this,  he  did  not  only  make  man  so  noble  a  creature  in  his 
frame,  but  he  made  him  after  his  own  image  in  holiness.  He  imparted  to 
him  a  spark  of  bis  own  comeliness,  in  order  to  a  communion  with  himself 
in  happiness,  bad  man  stood  his  ground  in  his  trial,  and  used  those  fiusulties 
well,  which  bad  been  the  gifl  of  bis  bountifol  Creator.  He  made  man  after 
bis  image,  after  bis  own  image,  Gen.  i.  26,  27 ;  that  as  a  coin  bears  the 
image  of  the  prince,  so  did  the  soul  of  man  the  image  of  God ;  not  the  image 
of  angels,  though  the  speech  be  in  the  plural  number,  *  Let  tu  make  man.* 
It  is  not  to  a  creature,  but  to  a  creator ;  let  tu  that  are  his  makers,  make 
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him  in  the  image, of  his  makers.  Ood  created  man^  angek  did  not  create 
him ;  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  not  therefore  in  the  image  of 
angels.  The  natore  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  angels  are  not  the  same. 
Where  in  the  whole  Scriptore  is  man  said  to  be  made  after  the  im^ge  of 
angels  ?  Gt>d  made  man  not  in  the  image  of  angels,  to  be  conformed  to 
them  as  his  prototype,  but  in  the  image  of  the  blessed  God,  to  be  conformed 
to  the  divine  nature.  That  as  he  was  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  holi- 
ness, he  might  also  partake  of  the  image  of  his  blessedness,  which  without  it 
could  not  be  attained.  For  as  the  fslicitj  of  God  could  not  be  dear  without 
an  unspotted  holiness,  so  neither  can  there  be  a  glorious  happiness  without 
purity  in  the  creature ;  this  God  provided  for  in  his  creation  of  man,  giving 
him  such  accomplishments  in  those  two  excellent  pieces  of  soul  and  body, 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  him  but  his  own  will,  to  instate  him  in  an  in- 
variable felicity.  He  was  possessed  with  such  a  nature  by  the  hand  of 
divine  goodness,  such  a  loftiness  of  understanding,  and  purity  of  ftu^ultiesi 
that  he  might  have  been  for  ever  happy  as  well  as  the  standing  angels ;  and 
he  was  placed  in  such  a  condition,  that  moved  the  envy  of  fallen  spirits ; 
he  had  as  much  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  as  was  proportionable  to  that 
covenant  God  then  made  with  him,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  that  his  life 
should  continue  so  long  as  his  obedience,  and  his  happiness  endure  so 
long  as  his  integrity ;  and  as  God  by  creation  had  given  him  an  integrity 
of  nature,  so  he  had  given  him  a  power  to  persist  in  it,  if  he  would.  Herein 
is  the  goodness  of  God  displayed,  that  he  made  man  after  his  own  image. 

(2.)  As  to  the  life  of  man  in  this  world,  God  by  an  immense  goodness 
copied  out  in  him  the  whole  creation,  and  made  him  an  abridgment  of  the 
higher  and  lower  world ;  a  little  world  in  a  greater  one ;  the  link  of  the 
two  worlds,  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  natures  are 
united  in  him,  the  earth  in  the  dust  of  his  body,  and  the  heavens  in  the 
crystal  of  his  soul.  He  hath  the  upper  springs  of  the  life  of  angels  in  his 
reason,  and  the  nether  springs  of  the  life  of  animals  in  his  sense.  God 
displayed  those  virtues  in  man,  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  rest  of  the 
lower  creation  ;  but  besides  the  communication  which  he  had  with  earth  in 
his  nature,  God  gave  him  a  participation  with  heaven  in  his  spirit.  A 
mere  bodily  being  he  hath  given  to  the  heavens,  earth,  elements  ;  a  vegeta- 
tive life,  or  a  life  of  growth,  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  the  plants  of  the  ground. 
He  hath  stretched  out  his  liberality  more  to  animals  and  beasts  by  giving 
them  sense.  All  these  hath  his  goodness  linked  in  man,  being,  life,  sense, 
with  a  richer  dole  than  any  of  those  creatures  have  received  in  a  rational 
intellectual  life,  whereby  he  approacheth  to  the  nature  of  angels.  This 
some  of  the  Jevrs  understood.  Gen.  ii.  7,  God  '  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul,'  0*^  breath  of  livet  in  the 
Hebrew ;  not  one  sort  of  life,  but  that  variety  of  lives  which  he  had  imparted 
to  other  creatures.  All  the  perfections  scattered  in  other  creatiires  do 
unitedly  meet  in  man  ;  so  that  Philo  might  well  call  him  every  creature,  the 
model  of  the  whole  creation ;  his  soul  is  heaven,  and  his  body  is  earth.* 
So  that  the  immensity  of  his  goodness  to  man,  is  as  great  as  all  that  good- 
ness you  behold  in  sensitive  luod  intelligible  things. 

(8.)  All  this  was  free  goodness.  God  eternally  possessed  his  own  felicity 
in  himself,  and  had  no  need  of  the  existence  of  anything  without  himself  for 
his  satisfiEustion.  Man  before  his  being  could  have  no  good  qualities,  to  invite 
God  to  make  him  so  exceUent  a  fabric ;  for  being  nothing,  he  was  as  unable 
to  allure  and  merit,  as  to  bring  himself  into  being ;  nay,  he  created  a  mul- 
titude of  men,  who  he  foresaw  would  behave  themselves  io  as  ungrateful  a 

*  Kngubin.  lib.  v.  cap.  iz. 
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manner  as  if  they  had  not  been  his  creatores,  bat  had  bestowed  that  rich 
variety  npon  themselves  without  the  hand  of  a  superior  benefactor. 

How  great  is  this  goodness,  that  hath  made  us  models  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, tied  together  heaven  and  earth  in  onr  nature,  when  he  might  have 
ranked  as  among  the  lower  creatures  of  the  earth,  made  us  mere  bodies  as 
the  stones,  or  mere  animals  as  the  brutes,  and  denied  as  those  capacious 
souls,  whereby  we  might  both  know  him  and  ei^oy  him  t  What  could  man 
have  been  more,  unless  he  had  been  the  original,  which  was  impossible  ? 
He  could  not  be  greater  than  to  be  an  image  of  the  Deity,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  creation.  Well  may  we  cry  out  with  the  psalmist,  Pb.  viii.  1,4,  '  O 
Lord  ourj  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name,'  the  name  of  thy  goodness  *  in 
all  the  earth  !*  how  more  particularly  in  man :  '  What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?'  What  is  a  little  clod  of  earth  and  dust,  that  thou  shouldsi 
ennoble  him  with  so  rich  a  nature,  and  engrave  npon  him  such  characters  of 
thy  immense  being  ? 

(4.)  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  the  conveniences  he  provided  for, 
and  gave  to  man.  As  God  gave  him  a  being  morally  perfect  in  regard  of 
righteousness,  so  he  gave  him  a  being  naturally  perfect  in  regard  of  delight* 
fill  conveniences,  which  was  the  fruit  of  excellent  goodness ;  since  there  was 
no  quality  in  man  to  invite  God  to  provide  him^  so  rich  a  world,  nor  to 
bestow  upon  him  so  comely  a  being. 

[1.]  The  world  was  made  for  man.  Since  angels  have  not  need  of  any- 
thing in  this  world,  and  are  above  the  conveniences  of  earth  and  air,  it  wiU 
follow,  that  man  being  the  noblest  creature  on  the  earth,  was  the  more  im- 
mediate end  of  the  visible  creation.  All  inferior  things  are  made  to  be 
subservient  to  those  that  have  a  more  excellent  prerogative  of  nature,  and 
therefore  all  things  for  man,  who  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  dignity.  As  man 
was  made  for  the  honour  of  God,  so  the  world  was  made  for  the  support  and 
delight  of  man,  in  order  to  his  performing  the  service  due  from  him  to  God. 
The  empire  God  settled  man  in  as  his  lieutenant  over  the  works  of  his 
hands,  when  he  gave  him  possession  of  paradise,  is  a  clear  manifestation  of 
it.  God  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  a  deputed  dominion 
over  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  under  himself  as  the  absolute  sovereign : 
Ps.  viii.  6-8,  <  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands  ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet :  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yesy 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  yeay 
and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea.'  What  less  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  the  calamity  all  creatures  were  subjected  to  by  the  corrop- 
tion  of  man's  nature  ?  Then  was  the  earth  cursed,  and  a  black  cloud  flung 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  creation,  and  the  strength  and  vigour  of  it  languisheth 
to  this  day  under  the  curse  of  God,  Qen,  iii.  17,  18,  and  *  groans  under  that 
vanity'  the  sin  of  man  subjected  it  to.  Bom.  viii.  20,  22.  The  treasons  of 
man  against  God  brought  misery  upon  that  which  was  framed  for  the  use  of 
man ;  as  when  the  majesty  of  a  prince  is  violated  by  the  treason  and 
rebellion  of  his  subjects,  all  that  which  belongs  to  them,  and  was  before 
the  free  gift  of  the  prince  to  them,  is  forfeited ;  their  habitation,  palaces, 
cattle,  all  that  belongs  to  them,  bear  the  marks  of  his  sovereign  fiuy. 
Had  not  the  delicacies  of  the  earth  been  made  for  the  use  of  man,  they  had 
not  fallen  under  the  indignation  bf  God  upon  the  sin  of  man. 

God  crowned  the  eartii  with  his  goodness  to  gratify  man,  gave  man  a 
right  to  serve  himself  of  the  delightful  creatures  he  had  provided,  Gen. 
i.  28-80 ;  yea,  and  after  man  had  forfeited  all  by  sin,  and  God  had  washed 
again  the  creature  in  a  deluge,  he  renews  the  creation,  and  delivers  it  again 
into  the  hand  of  man,  binding  all  creatures  to  pay^a  respect  to  him,  and 
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reeognise  him  as  their  lord,  either  spontaneoosly  or  by  foree,  Gkn*  ix.  2,  8, 
and  commissioiiB  them  all  to  fill  the  heart  of  man  with  '  food  and  gladness.' 
And  he  loves  all  oreatores  as  thej  conduce  to  the  good  of,  and  are  serrioe- 
able  to,  his  prime  creature  which  he  set  np  for  his  own  glory  ;  and  there- 
fore when  he  Iotos  a  person  he  loves  what  belongs  to  him.  He  takes  care 
of  Jacob  and  his  cattle ;  of  penitent  Nineveh  and  their  cattle,  Jonah  iv.  11 ; 
as  when  he  sends  judgments  npon  men  he  destroys  their  goods. 

[2.]  God  richly  fhrnished  the  world  for  man.  He  did  not  only  erect  a 
stately  palace  for  his  habitation,  bnt  provided  all  kind  of  fomitore  as  a  mark 
of  his  goodness  for  the  entertainment  of  his  creature  man.  He  arched  over 
his  habitation  with  a  bespangled  heaven,  and  floored  it  with  a  solid  earth,  and 
spread  a  carious  wrought  tapestzy  upon  the  ground  where  he  was  to  tread, 
and  seemed  to  sweep  all  the  rubbish  of  the  chaos  to  the  two  nninhabitabla 
poles.  When  at  the  first  creation  of  the  matter  the  waters  covered  the 
earth,  and  rendered  it  uninhabitable  for  man,  God  drained  them  into  the 
proper  channels  he  had  founded  for  them,  and  set  a  bound  that  they  nught 
not  pass  over,  they  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  9. 
They  fled  and  hasted  away  to  their  proper  stations,  Ps.  civ.  7-9,  as  if 
they  were  ambitious  to  deny  their  own  nature,  and  content  themselves  with 
an  imprisonment,  for  the  convenient  habitation  of  him  who  was  to  be 
appointed  lord  of  the  world.  He  hath  set  up  standing  Ifghts  in  the  heaven 
to  direct  our  motion,  and  to  regulate  the  seasons ;  the  sun  was  created  that 
man  might  see  to  '  go  forth  to  his  labour,'  Ps.  civ.  22,  28 ;  both  sun  and 
moon,  though  set  in  the  heaven,  were  formed  to  '  give  light*  on  the  earth. 
Gen.  i.  15,  17.  The  air  is  his  aviary,  the  sea  and  rivers  his  fish-ponds, 
the  valleys  his  granary,  the  mountains  his  magazine.  The  first  aflbrd  man 
ereatureff  for  nourishment,  the  other  metals  for  perfection ;  the  anitnals 
were  created  for  the  support  of  the  life  of  man,  the  herbs  of  the  ground  were 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  their  lives,  and  gentle  dews  and  moistening 
showers,  and  in  some  places  slimy  floods,  appointed  to  render  the  earth 
fruitfiil,  and  capable  i6  offer  to  man  and  beast  what  was  fit  for  their  nourish- 
ment. He  hath  peopled  every  element  with  a  variety  of  creatures  both  for 
necessity  and  delight ;  all  fiirnished  with  useful  qualities  for  the  service  of 
man.  There  is  not  the  most  despicable  thing  in  the  whole  creation,  but  it 
is  endued  with  a  nature  to  contribute  something  for  our  welfare,  either  as 
food  to  nourish  us  when  we  are  healthful,  or  as  medicine  to  cure  us  when 
we  are  distempered,  or  as  a  garment  to  clothe  us  when  we  are  naked,  and 
arm  us  against  the  cold  of  the  seasons,  or  as  a  refreshment  when  we  are 
weary,  or  as  a  delight  when  we  are  sad;  all  serve  for  necessity  or  ornament, 
either  to  spread  our  table,  beautify  our  dwellings,  furnish  our  closets,  or 
store  our  wardrobes :  Ps.  civ.  24,  '  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  riches.' 
Nothing  but  by  the  rich  goodness  of  God  is  exquisitely  accommodated  in  the 
numerous  breed  of  things,  immediately  or  mediately,  for  the  use  of  man  ; 
all  in  the  issue  conspire  together  to  render  the  world  a  delightful  residence 
for  man.  And  therefore  all  the  living  creatures  were  brought  by  God  to 
attend  upon  man  after  his  creation,  to  receive  a  mark  of  his  dominion  over 
them  by  the  imposition  of  their  names.  Gen.  ii.  19,  20.  He  did  not  only 
give  variety  of  sense  to  man,  but  provided  variety  of  delightful  objects  in 
the  world  for  every  sense :  the  beauties  of  light  and  coloura  for  our  eye,  the 
harmony  of  sounds  for  our  ear,  the  fragrancy  of  odoure  for  our  nostrils,  and 
a  delicious  sweetness  for  our  palates ;  some  have  qualities  to  pleasure  all, 
everjrthing  a  quality  to  pleasure  one  or  other.  He  doth  not  only  present 
those  things  to  our  view,  as  rich  men  do  in  ostentation  their  goods ;  he 
makes  us  &e  enjoyers  as  well  as  the  spectators,  and  gives  us  the  use  as 
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well  as  the  sight,  and  therefore  he  hath  not  only  ghren  ns  the  sight,  but  the 
knowledge  of  them.  He  hath  set  np  a  son  in  the  heavens  to  expose  their 
ontward  beanty  and  conyenienoes  to  our  sight,  and  the  eandle  of  the  Lord  is 
in  ns  to  expose  their  inward  qualities  and  convenienees  to  our  knowledge, 
that  we  might  serve  onrselves  of  and  rejoice  in  all  his  fbmitore  wherewith 
he  hath  garnished  the  world,  and  have  wherewithal  to  employ  the  inqnisi- 
tiveness  of  oar  reason,  as  well  as  gratify  the  pleasure  of  our  sense.  And 
particularly,  God  provided  for  man  a  delightful  mansion-house,  a  place  of 
more  special  beauty  and  curiosity,  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  delightfol  paradise^ 
a  model  of  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  another  world,  wherein  he  had 
placed  whatsoever  might  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  a  rational  and  animal 
life,  the  life  of  a  creature  composed  of  mire  and  dust,  of  s^ise  and  reason. 
Gen.  ii.  9.  Besides  the  other  delicacies  consigned  in  that  place  to  the  use 
of  man,  there  was  a  tree  of  life  provided  to  maintain  his  being,  and  nothing 
denied  in  the  whole  compass  of  that  territory  but  one  tree,  that  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  which  was  no  mark  of  an  ill  will  in  his  Creator  to 
him,  but  a  reserve  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  and  a  trial  of  man*8 
voluntary  obedience.  What  blur  was  it  to  the  goocbess  of  God,  to  reserve 
one  tree  for  his  own  propriety,  when  he  had  given  to  man  in  all  the  rest 
such  numerous  marks  of  his  rich  bounty  and  goodness  ?  What  Israel  after 
man's  fall  enjoyed  sensibly,  Nehemiah  calls  *  great  goodness,*  Neh.  ix.  25. 
How  inexpressible,  then,  was  that  goodness  manifested  to  innocent  man,  when 
so  small  a  part  of  it  indulged  to  the  Israelites,  after  the  curse  upon  the 
ground,  is  called,  as  truly  it  merits,  such  great  goodness  1  How  can  we 
pass  through  any  part  of  this  great  city,  and  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  w^ 
furnished  shops,  stored  with  all  kinds  of  commodities,  without  reflections 
upon  this  goodness  of  God,  starting  up  before  our  eyes  in  such  varieties, 
and  plainly  telling  us,  that  he  hath  accommodated  all  things  for  our  use, 
suited  things  both  to  supply  our  need,  content  a  reasonable  curiosity,  and 
delight  us  in  our  aims  at,  and  passage  to,  our  supreme  end  I 

[8.]  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  the  laws  he  hath  given  to  man,  the 
covenant  he  made  with  him.  It  hid  not  been  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of 
God  to  let  a  creature,  governable  by  law,  be  without  a  law  to  regulate  him ; 
his  goodness  then,  which  had  broke  forth  in  the  creation,  had  suffered  an 
eclipse  and  obscurity  in  his  government.  As  infinite  goodness  was  the 
motive  to  create,  so  infinite  goodness  was  the  motive  of  his  government. 
And  this  appears, 

First,  In  the  fitting  the  law  to  the  nature  of  man.  It  was  rather  below 
than  above  his  strength ;  he  had  an  integrity  in  his  nature  to  answer  the 
righteousness  of  the  precept :  Ecdes.  vii.  29,  *  God  created  man  upright  ;* 
his  nature  was  suited  to  the  law,  and  the  law  to  his  nature ;  it  was  not 
above  his  understanding  to  know  it,  nor  his  will  to  embrace  it,  nor  his 
passions  to  be  regulated  by  it.  The  law  and  his  nature  were  like  two  exact 
straight  lines,  touching  one  another  in  every  part  when  joined  together. 
God  exacted  no  more  by  his  law  than  what  was  written  by  nature  in  his 
heart.  He  had  a  knowledge,  by  creation,  to  observe  the  law  of  his  creation, 
and  he  fell  not  for  want  of  a  righteousness  in  his  nature.  He  was  enabled 
for  more  than  was  commanded  him,  but  wilfully  indisposed  to  less  than  he 
was  able  to  perform.  The  precepts  were  easy;  not  only  becoming  the 
authority  of  a  sovereign  to  exact,  but  the  goodness  of  a  &ther  to  demand, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  a  creature  and  a  son  to  pay :  1  John  v.  8,  '  His  oom- 
mands  are  not  grievous;'  the  observance  of  them  had  filled  the  spirit  of 
man  with  an  extraordinary  contentment.  It  had  been  no  less  a  pleasure 
ttud  a  delightful  satis&ction,  to  have  kept  the  law  in  «  created  state,  than  it 
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iB  to  keep  it  in  some  measnre  in  a  renewed  etate.  The  renewed  nature 
finds  a  snitableness  in  the  law  to  kindle  a  delight,  Pa.  i.  2.  It  eonld  not 
then  haTe  anywise  shook  the  nature  of  an  upright  creature,  nor  haTe  heen  a 
harden  too  heavy  for  his  shoulders  to  hear.  Though  he  had  not  a  grace 
given  him  above  nature,  yet  he  had  not  a  law  given  him  that  surmounted 
his  nature.  It  did  not  exceed  his  created  strength,  and  was  suited  to  the 
dignity  and  nobility  of  a  rational  nature.  It  was  a  just  law.  Bom.  vii.  12, 
and  therefore  not  above  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  was  bound  to  obey  it ; 
and  had  it  been  impossible  to  be  observed,  it  had  been  unrighteous  to  be 
enacted.  It  had  not  been  a  matter  of  divine  praise ;  and  that  seven  times  a 
day,  as  it  is  Bi.  cxix.  164,  <  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee,  because 
of  thy  righteous  judgments.'  The  law  was  so  righteous  that  Adam  had 
every  whit  as  much  reason  to  bless  God  in  his  innocence,  for  the  righteous* 
ness  of  it,  as  David  had,  with  the  relics  of  enmity  against  it.  His  goodness 
shines  so  much  in  his  law  as  merits  our  praise  of  him,  as  he  is  a  sovereign 
lawgiver,  as  well  as  a  gracious  benefactor  in  the  imparting  to  us  a  being. 

Secondly,  In  fitting  it  for  the  happiness  of  man,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  soul,  which  finds  a  <  reward  in '  the  very  act  of  '  keeping  it.'  '  Great 
peace '  in  the  '  loving  it,'  Ps.  cxix.  166,  for  the  preservation  of  human 
society,  wherein  consists  the  eternal  felicity  of  man.  It  had  been  inconsis- 
tent with  divine  goodness  to  enjoin  man  anything  that  should  be  oppressive 
and  uncomfortable.  Bitterness  cannot  come  from  that  which  is  idtogether 
sweet ;  goodness  would  not  have  obliged  the  creature  to  anything  but  what 
18  not  only  free  from  damaging  him,  but  wholly  conducing  to  his  welfare, 
and  perfective  of  his  nature.  Infinite  wisdom  could  not  order  anything  but 
what  was  agreeable  to  infinite  goodness.  As  his  laws  are  the  most  rational, 
as  bebg  the  contrivance  of  infiiiite  wisdom,  so  they  are  the  best,  as  being 
the  contrivance  of  infinite  goodness.  His  laws  are  not  only  the  acts  of  his 
sovereign  authority,  but  the  effluxes  of  his  loving-kindness,  and  the  con- 
ductors of  man  to  an  enjoyment  of  a  greater  bounty.  He  minds  as  well  the 
promotion  of  his  creatures'  felicity,  as  the  asserting  his  own  authority  ;  as 
good  princes  makes  kws  for  their  subjects'  benefit,  as  well  as  their  own 
honour.  What  was  said  of  a  more  difficult  and  burdensome  law,  long  after 
man's  fall,  may  much  more  be  said  of  the  easy  law  of  nature  in  the  state  of 
man's  innocence,  that  it  was  for  our  good.  Dent.  x.  12,  18.  He  never 
pleaded  with  the  Israelites  for  the  observation  of  his  commands  upon  the 
account  of  his  authority,  so  much  as  upon  the  score  of  their  benefit  by 
them,  Deut.  iv.  40. 

And  when  his  precepts  were  broken,  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  more 
grieved  for  men's  impairing  their  own  felicity  by  it,  than  for  their  violating 
his  authority :  Isa.  xlviii.  16,  <  0  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  com* 
mandments  1  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river.'  Goodness  cannot  pre* 
scribe  a  thing  prejudicial ;  whatsoever  it  enjoins  is  beneficial  to  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  happiness  of  the  rational  creature ;  this  was  both  the  design  of 
the  law  given  and  the  end  of  the  law.  Christ  in  his  answer  to  the  young 
sum's  question  refers  him  to  the  moral  law,  which  was  the  law  of  nature  in 
Adam,  as  that  whereby  eternal  life  was  to  be  gained,  which  evidenceth  that, 
when  the  law  was  first  given  as  the  covenant  of  works,  it  was  for  the  happi- 
ness of  man ;  and  the  end  of  giving  it  was,  that  man  might  have  eternal  life 
by  it ;  there  would  else  be  no  strength  or  truth  in  that  answer  of  Christ  to 
that  ruler.  And  therefore  Stephen  calls  the  law  given  by  Moses,  which  was 
the  same  with  the  law  of  nature  in  Adam,  Acts  vii.  88,  'the  living 
oracles.'  He  eigoined  men's  services  to  them,  not  simply  for  his  own  glory, 
but  his  glory  in  men's  welfiure.    As  if  there  were  any  being  better  than  him- 
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self,  his  goodness  and  righteooaness  wonld  goide  him  to  lore  that  bolter 
than  himself,  because  it  is  good  and  righteous  to  love  that  best  which  is  most 
amiable ;  so  if  there  were  any  that  could  do  us  more  good,  and  shower  down 
more  happiness  upon  us  than  himself,  he  would  be  content  we  should  obey 
that  as  so^reign,  and  steer  our  course  according  to  his  laws :  1  Kings 
xviii.  21,  <  If  God  be  God,  foUow  him :  but  if  Baal,  then  foUow  him.'  If 
the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Baal  be  more  beneficial  to  you,  if  you  can 
advance  your  nature  by  his  service,  and  gain  a  more  mi^ty  crown  of  happi- 
ness than  by  mine,  follow  him  with  all  my  heart.  I  never  intended  to  enjoin 
you  anything  to  impair,  but  increase  your  happiness.  The  chief  design  of 
God,  in  his  law,  is  the  happiness  of  the  subject ;  and  obedience  is  intended 
by  him,  as  a  means  for  the  attaining  of  happiness,  aa  well  as  preserving  his 
own  sovereignty.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  wished  that  Israel  had  walked 
in  his  ways :  '  That  their  time  might  have  endured  for  ever,'  Ps.  Ixxxi.  18-16. 
And  by  Uie  same  reason  this  was  his  intendment  in  his  law  given  to  man, 
and  his  covenant  ^ade  with  man  at  the  creation,  that  he  might  be  fed 
with  the  finest  part  of  his  bounty,  and  be  satisfied  with  honey  out  of  the 
eternal  Bock  of  ages,  to  paraphrase  his  expression  there.  The  goodness  c£ 
God  appears,  for&er, 

Thirdly  f  In  engaging  man  to  obedience  by  promises  and  threatenings.  A 
threatening  is  only  mentioned,  Gen.  ii.  17,  but  a  promise  is  implied.  If 
eternal  death  were  fixed  for  transgression,  eternal  life  was  thereby  designed 
for  obedience.  And  that  it  was  so,  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  ruler  evi- 
denceth  that  the  first  intendment  of  the  precept  was  the  eternal  life  of  the 
subject,  ordered  to  obey  it. 

First,  God  might  have  acted,  in  settling  his  law,  only  as  a  sovereign. 
Though  he  might  have  dealt  with  man  upon  the  score  of  his  absolute 
dominion  over  him  as  his  creature,  and  signified  his  pleasure  upon  the  right  of 
his  sovereignty,  threatening  only  a  penalty  if  man  transgressed,  without  the 
promising  a  bountiful  aclmowledgment  of  his  obedience  by  a  reward  as  a 
bene&ctor,  yet  he  would  treat  with  man  in  gentle  methods,  and  rule  him 
in  a  tract  of  sweetness  as  well  as  sovereignty ;  he  would  preserve  the  rights 
of  his  dominion  in  the  authority  of  his  commands,  and  honour  the  con- 
descensions of  his  goodness  in  the  allurements  of  a  promise.     He  that 
might  have  solely  demanded  a  compliance  with  his  will,  would  kindly  artide 
with  him,  to  oblige  him  to  observe  him,  out  of  love  to  himself  as  well  as 
duty  io  his  Creator ;  that  he  might  have  both  the  interest  of  avoiding  the 
threatened  evil  to  affiright  him,  and  the  interest  of  attaining  the  promised 
good  to  allure  him  to  obedience.     How  doth  he  value  the  tiUe  of  benefiustor 
above  that  of  a  Lord,  when  he  so  kindly  solimts,  as  well  as  commands,  and 
engageth  to  reward  that  obedience  which  he  might  have  absolutely  claimed 
as  his  due,  by  enforcing  fears  of  the  severest  penalty !     His  sovereigntj 
seems  to  stoop  below  itself  for  the  elevation  of  his  goodness ;  and  he  is 
pleased  to  have  his  kindness  more  taken  notice  of  than  his  authority. 
Nothing  imported  more  condescension  than  his  bringing  forth  his  law  in 
the  nature  of  a  covenant,  whereby  he  seems  to  humble  himself,  and  veil  his 
superiority,  to  treat  with  man  as  his  equal,  that  the  very  manner  of  his 
treatment  might  oblige  him,  in  the  richest  promises  he  made  to  draw  him, 
and  the  startling  threatenings  he  pronounced  to  link  him  to  his  obedience. 
And  therefore  it  is  observable,  that  when,  after  the  transgression  of  Adam, 
God  comes  to  deal  with  him,  he  doth  not  do  it  in  that  thundering  rigour 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  an  enraged  sovereign,  but  in  a  gentle 
examination :  Gen.  iii.  11, '  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whoreof  I  commanded 
thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat  ? '    To  the  woman  he  said  no  more  than 
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• '  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  '  ver.  18.  And  in  the  Seriptare  we 
find,  when  he  oites  the  leraelites  before  him  for  their  sin,  he  expostniates 
with  them,  not  bo  much  npon  the  absolute  right  he  had  to  ehaUecge  their 
obedience,  as  npon  the  equity  and  reasonableness  of'  his  law,  which  they 
had  transgressed,  that  by  the  same  argument  of  sweetness  wherewith  he 
would  attraet  them  to  their  duty,  he  might  shame  them  after  their  ofTence. 
Isa.  L  2,  £zek.  xyiii.  25. 

Secondly,  By  the  threatenings  he  manifests  his  goodness,  as  well  as  by  his 
promises.  He  promises,  that  he  might  be  a  rewarder ;  and  threatens,  that 
he  might  not  be  a  punisber :  the  one  is  to  elevate  our  hope,  and  the  other 
to  excite  our  fear — the  two  passions  whereby  the  nature  of  man  is  managed 
in  the  world.  He  imprints  upcm  man  sentiments  of  a  misery  by  sin  in  his 
thundering  commination,  that  he  might  engage  him  the  more  to  embrace 
and  be  guided  by  the  motiyes  of  sweetness  in  his  gracious  promises.  The 
design  of  them  was  to  preserve  man  in  his  due  bounds,  that  God  might  not 
have  occasion  to  blow  npon  him  the  flames  of  his  justice  ;  to  suppress  those 
irregular  passions,  which  the  nature  of  man  (though  created  without  any 
disorder)  was  capable  of  entertaining  npon  the  appearance  of  suitable  objects ; 
and  to  keep  the  waves  from  swelling  upon  any  turning  wind,  that  so  man, 
being  modest  in  the  use  of  the  goodness  God  had  allowed  him,  might  still 
be  capable  of  fresh  streams  of  divine  bounty,  without  ever  falling  under  his 
righteous  wrath  for  any  transgression.  What  a  prospect  of  goodness  is  in 
this  proceeding,  to  disclose  man's  happiness  to  be  as  durable  as  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  set  before  a  rational  creature  the  extremest  misery  due  to  his 
crime,  to  affright  him  frt>m  neglecting  his  Creator,  and  making  unworthy 
returns  to  his  goodness  1  What  could  be  done  more  by  goodness  to  suit 
that  passion  of  fear  which  was  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man,  than  to 
assure  him  he  should  not  degenerate  from  the  righteousness  of  his  nature, 
and  violate  the  authority  of  his  Creator,  without  faUing  from  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  sinking  into  tiie  most  deplorable  calamity  ? 

Thirdly,  The  reward  he  promised,  manifests  yet  further  his  goodness  to 
man.  It  was  his  goodness  to  intend  a  reward  to  man.  No  necessity  could 
obUge  God  to  reward  man,  had  he  continued  obedient  in  his  created  state* 
For  in  all  rewards  which  are  truly  merited,  besides  some  kind  of  equality 
to  be  considered  between  the  person  doing  service  and  the  person  reward- 
ing, and  also  between  the  act  performed  and  the  reward  bestowed,  there 
must  also  be  considered  the  condition  of  the  person  doing  the  service,  that 
he  is  not  obliged  to  do  it  as  a  duty,  but  is  at  his  own  choice  whether  to 
offer  it  or  no.  But  man  being  wholly  dependent  on  God  in  his  being 
and  preservation,  having  nothing  of  his  own  but  what  he  had  received  from 
the  hands  of  divine  bounty,  1  Cor.  iv.  7,  his  service  was  due  by  ihe 
strongest  obligation  to  God.  But  there  was  no  natural  engagement  on  God 
to  return  a  reward  to  him ;  for  man  could  return  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
that  only  which  he  had  received  from  his  Creator.  It  must  be  pure  good- 
ness that  gives  a  gracious  reward  for  a  due  debt,  to  receive  his  own  frt)m 
man  and  return  more  than  he  had  received.  A  divine  reward  doth  far 
surmount  the  value  of  a  rational  service. 

It  was  therefore  a  mighty  goodness  to  stipulate  with  man,  that  upon  his 
obedience  he  should  ei^oy  an  immortality  in  that  nature.  The  article  on 
man's  part  was  obedience,  which  was  necessarily  just,  and  founded  in  the 
nature  of  man.*  He  had  been  unjust,  ungratefiil,  and  violated  all  laws  of 
righteousness,  had  he  committed  any  act  unworthy  of  one  that  had  been  so  great 
a  subject  of  divine  liberality ;  but  the  article  on  God's  part  of  giving  a  per- 

•  Amyrald,  Dissert.,  p.  637, 688. 
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petoal  blessednefls  to  innocent  man,  was  not  founded  npon  ndee  of  gtriet  jnstiee 
and  righteoasnessy  for  that  would  have  argoad  God  to  be  a  debtor  to  man ; 
but  that  God  eannot  be  to  the  work  of  hia  hands*  that  had  received  the 
materials  of  his  bein^  and  acting  from  him,  as  the  vessel  doth  from  the  potter. 
Bat  this  was  founded  only  on  the  goodness  of  the  divine  natore,  whereby  he 
eannot  but  be  kind  to  an  innocent  and  holy  creature.  The  nature  of  God 
inclined  him  to  it  by  the  rules  of  goodness,  but  the  service  of  man  could 
not  claim  it  by  the  rules  of  justice  without  a  stipulation ;  so  that  the  cove- 
nant whereby  God  obliged  himself  to  continue  the  happiness  of  man  npon 
the  continuance  of  his  obedience,  in  the  original  of  it,  springs  from  pure 
goodness,  though  the  performance  of  it  upon  fulfilling  the  condition  required 
in  the  creature,  was  founded  upon  the  rules  of  righteousness  and  truth,  after 
divine  goodness  had  brought  it  forth. 

God  did  create  man  for  a  reward  and  happiness.  Now  God's  implanting 
in  the  nature  of  man  a  desire  after  happiness,  and  some  higher  happiness 
than  he  had  in  creation  invested  him  in,  dotii  evidence  that  God  did  not 
create  man  only  for  his  own  service,  but  for  his  attaining  a  greater  happiness. 
All  rational  creatures  are  possessed  with  a  principle  of  seeking  after  good, 
the  highest  good,  and  God  did  not  plant  in  man  this  principle  in  vain.  It 
had  not  been  goodness  to  put  this  principle  in  man,  if  he  had  designed  never 
to  bestow  a  happiness  on  man  for  his  obedience.  This  had  been  repugnant 
to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  the  Scripture  doth  very  emphati- 
cally express  the  felicity  of  man  to  be  the  design  of  God  in  first  forming 
him  and  moulding  a  creature,  as  well  as  working  him  a  new  creature :  2  Cor. 
V.  1,  6, '  He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing,  is  God.*  He  framed 
this  esrthly  tabernacle  for  a  residence  in  an  eternal  habitation,  and  a  better 
habitation  than  an  earthly  paradise.  What  we  expect  in  the  resurrection, 
that  very  same  thing  God  did  in  creation  intend  us  ^or ;  but  since  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  natures,  we  must  undergo  a  dissolution  of  our  bodies,  and 
may  have  just  reason  of  a  despondency,  since  sin  hath  seemed  to  change  the 
coarse  of  God's  bonnty,  and  brought  us  under  a  curse.  He  hath  given  as 
the  earnest  of  his  Spirit,  as  an  assurance  that  he  will  perform  that  very  self- 
same thing,  the  conferring  that  happiness  upon  renewed  creatures,  for  which 
he  first  formed  man  in  creation,  when  he  compacted  his  earthly  tabernacle 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  reared  it  up  before  him. 

Fourthly,  It  was  a  mighty  goodness  that  Ck>d  should  give  man  an  eternal 
reward.  That  an  eternity  of  reward  was  promised,  is  implied  in  the  death 
that  was  threatened  upon  transgression.  Whatsoever  you  conceive  the 
threatened  death  to  be,  either  for  nature  or  duration,  upon  transgression ; 
of  the  same  nature  and  duration  you  mast  suppose  Ihe  life  to  be,  which  is 
implied  upon  his  constancy  in  his  integrity.  As  sin  would  render  him  an 
eternal  object  of  Gt>d's  hatred,  so  his  obedience  would  render  him  an  eternally 
amiable  object  to  his  Creator,  as  the  standing  angels  are  preserved  and  con- 
firmed in  an  entire  felicity  and  glory.  Though  the  threatening  be  only 
expressed  by  God,  Gen.  ii.  17,  yet  the  other  is  implied,  and-might  easily  be 
concluded  from  it  by  Adam ;  and  one  reason  why  €k>d  only  expressed  the 
threatening,  and  not  the  promise,  was,  because  man  mi^t  collect  some  hopes 
and  expectations  of  a  perpetual  happiness  fix>m  that  image  of  God  which  he 
beheld  in  himself,  and  for  the  large  provision  he  had  made  for  him  in  the 
world,  and  the  commission  given  him  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  to  rule 
as  a  lord  over  his  other  works ;  whereas  he  could  not  so  easily  have  imagined 
himself  capable  of  being  exposed  to  such  an  extraordinary  calamity  as  aa 
eternal  death,  without  some  signification  of  it  from  God.  It  is  easily  con- 
dudable,  that  eternal  life  was  supposed  to  be  promised,  to  be  conferred  upon 
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him  if  he  stood,  as  well  as  eienial  death  to  be  inflicted  on  him  if  he  rebelled.* 
Now  this  etermd  life  was  not  dne  to  his  nature,  bnt  it  was  a  pnre  beam 
and  gift  of  divine  goodness ;  for  there  was  no  proportion  between  man's  ser- 
Tiee  in  his  innocent  estate,  and  a  reward  so  great  both  for  nature  and  dnra- 
tion.  It  was  a  higher  reward  than  can  be  imagined  either  dne  to  the  natnre 
of  man,  or  upon  any  natural  right  claimable  bj  his  obedience.  All  that 
could  be  expected  by  him  was  but  a  natural  happiness,  not  a  supernatural.  As 
there  was  no  necessity  upon  the  account  of  natural  righteousness,  so  there 
was  no  necessity  upon  Ihe  account  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  elevate  the 
nature  of  man  to  a  supematuial  happiness,  merely  because  he  created  him ; 
for  though  it  be  necessary  for  God,  when  he  would  create,  in  regard  of  his 
wisdom,  to  create  for  some  end,  yet  it  was  not  necessary  that  end  should  be 
a  supernatural  end  and  happiness,  since  a  natural  blessedness  had  been  suffi- 
cient for  man.  And  though  God,  in  creating  angels  and  men  intellectual 
and  rational  creatures,  did  make  them  necessary  for  himself  and  his  own 
glory,  yet  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  order  either  angels  or  men  to 
such  a  felicity  as  consists  in  a  dear  vision,  and  so  high  a  fruition  of  him- 
self; for  all  other  things  are  made  by  him  for  himself,  and  yet  not  for  the 
vision  of  himself.  God  might  have  created  man  only  for  a  natural  happi- 
ness, according  to  the  perfection  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  dealt  bounti- 
fully with  him,  if  he  had  never  intended  him  a  supernatural  blessedness  and 
an  eternal  recompence ;  but  what  a  largeness  of  goodness  is  here,  to  design 
man  in  his  creation  for  so  rich  a  blessedness  as  an  eternal  life,  with  the  frui- 
tion of  himself!  He  hath  not  only  given  to  man  all  things  which  are  neces- 
sary, but  designed  for  man  that  which  the  poor  creature  could  not  imagine. 
B^  garnished  the  earth  for  him,  and  garnished  him  for  an  eternal  felicity, 
had  he  not,  by  slightmgthe  goodness  of  God,  stripped  himself  of  the  present, 
and  forfeited  his  future  blessedness. 

2.  The  second  thing  is  the  manifestation  of  this  goodness  in  redemption. 
The  whole  gospel  is  nothing  but  one  entire  mirror  of  divine  goodness. 
The  whole  of  redemption  is  wrapt  up  in  that  one  expression  of  the  angel's 
song,  Luke  ii.  14,  *  Good  will  towards  man.'  The  angels  sang  but  one  song 
before,  which  is  upon  record,  but  the  matter  of  it  seems  to  be  the  wisdom 
of  God  chiefly  in  creation  :  Job  xxxviii.  7,  compare  ver.  6,  6,  6,  9.  The 
angels  are  there  meant  by  the  morning  stars.  The  visible  stars  of  heaven 
were  not  distinctly  formed  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid ;  and 
the  title  of  the  sons  of  God  verifies  it,  since  none  but  creatures  of  under- 
standing are  dignified  in  Scripture  with  that  title.  There  they  celebrate  his 
wisdom  in  creation ;  here  his  goodness  in  redemption,  which  is  the  entire 
matter  of  the  song. 

(1.)  Goodness  was  the  spring  of  redemption.  All  and  eveiy  part  of  it 
owes  only  to  this  perfection  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  world.  This  only 
excited  wisdom  to  bring  forth  from  so  great  an  evil  as  the  apostasy  of  man, 
80  great  a  good  as  the  recovery  of  him.  When  man  fell  frx»m  lus  created 
goodness,  God  would  evidence  that  he  could  not  fall  from  his  infinite  good- 
ness, that  the  greatest  evil  could  not  surmount  the  ability  of  his  wisdom 
to  contrive,  nor  the  riches  of  his  bounty  to  present  us  a  remedy  for  it. 
Divine  goodness  would  not  stand  by  a  spectator,  without  being  reliever  of 
that  misery  man  had  plunged  himself  into ;  but  by  astonishing  methods  it 
would  recover  him  to  happiness,  who  had  wrested  himself  out  of  his  hands, 
to  fling  himself  into  the  most  deplorable  calamity ;  and  it  was  the  greater, 
since  it  surmounted  those  natural  inclinations,  and  those  strong  provocations 
which  he  had  to  shower  down  the  power  of  his  wrath.    What  could  be  the 

*  Snarez,  De  Gratia,  toI.  1.  p.  126, 127. 
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souree  of  raeh  a  procedure  bat  tliig  ezeeUenej  of  tlie  divine  nsturey  sinee 
no  violence  coold  force  him,  nor  wm  there  any  merit  to  persoade  to  anch  a 
restoration  ?  This,  under  the  name  of  his  lore,  is  rendered  the  sole  caose 
of  the  redeeming  death  of  the  Son.  It  was  to  *  commend  his  love'  with  the 
highest  gloss,  and  in  so  singnlar  a  manner,  that  had  not  its  paraUel  in 
natnre,  nor  in  all  his  oth«r  woi^,  and  reaches  in  the  brightness  of  it  beyond 
the  manifested  extent  of  any  other  attribute,  Bom.  t.  8.  It  must  be  only  a 
miracaloos  goodness  that  induced  him  to  expose  the  lifo  of  his  Bon  to  those 
difficulties  in  the  world,  and  death  upon  the  eross,  for  the  freedom  of  sordid 
rebels.  His  great  end  was  to  give  such  a  demonstration  of  the  liberality  of 
his  nature,  as  might  be  attractive  to  his  creature,  remove  its  shakings  and 
tremblings,  and  encourage  its  approaches  to  him.  It  is  in  this  he  would 
not  only  manifest  his  Iotc,  but  assume  the  name  of  love*  By  this  name  the 
Holy  Ghost  calls  him  in  relation  to  this  good  will  manifested  in  his  Son : 
1  John  iv.  8,  9,  '  God  is  love.  In  this  is  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards 
us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we 
might  live  through  him.'  He  would  takis  the  name  he  never  expressed  him- 
aeU  in  before.  He  was  Jehovah  in  regard  of  the  tiuth  of  his  promise ;  so 
he  would  be  known  of  old ;  he  is  goodness  in  regard  of  the  grandeur  of  his 
affection  in  the  mission  of  his  Son ;  and  therefore  he  would  be  known  by  the 
name  of  love  now  in  the  days  of  the  gospeL 

(2.)  It  was  a  pure  goodness.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  pity  our 
misery  and  repair  our  ruins ;  he  might  have  stood  to  the  terms  of  the  first 
covenant,  and  exacted  our  eternal  death,  since  we  had  committed  an  infinite 
transgression.  He  was  under  no  tie  to  put  off  the  robes  of  a  judge  for  the 
bowels  of  a  father,  and  erect  a  mercy-seat  above  his  tribunal  of  justicfs.* 
The  reparation  of  man  hath  no  necessary  connection  with  his  creation.  It 
follows  not  that  because  goodness  had  ext^racted  us  from  nothing  by  a  mighty 
power,  that  it  must  lift  us  out  of  wilful  miseiy  by  a  mighty  grace.  Certainly 
that  God,  who  had  no  need  of  creating  us,  had  hi  less  need  of  redeeming 
OS ;  for  since  he  created  one  world,  he  could  have  as  easily  destroyed  it  and 
reared  another.  It  had  not  been  unbecoming  the  divine  goodness  or  wisdom 
to  have  let  man  perpetually  wallow  in  that  sink  wherein  he  had  plunged 
himself,  since  he  was  criminal  by  his  own  will,  and  therefore  miserable  by 
his  own  fault ;  nothing  could  necessitate  this  reparation.  If  divine  good- 
ness could  not  be  obliged  by  the  angelical  dignity  to  repair  that  nature,  he 
is  further  from  any  obligation  by  the  meanness  of  man  to  repair  human 
nature.  There  was  less  necessity  to  restore  man  than  to  restore  the  fallen 
angels.  What  could  man  do  to  oblige  God  to  a  reparation  of  him  9  Since  he 
could  not  render  him  a  recompence  for  his  goodness  manifested  in  his  crea- 
tion, he  must  be  much  more  impotent  to  .render  him  a  debtor  for  the 
redemption  of  him  from  misery.  Could  it  be  a  salary  for  anything  we  had 
done  ?  Alas  I  we  are  so  far  from  meriting  it,  that  by  our  daily  demerits  we 
seem  ambitious  to  put  a  stop  to  any  farther  efEusions  of  it.  We  could  not 
have  complained  of  him  if  he  had  left  us  in  the  misery  we  had  courted,  since 
he  was  bound  by  no  law  to  bestow  upon  us  the  recovery  we  wanted.  When 
the  apostle  speaks  of  the  gospel  of  redemption,  he  giveth  it  the  title  of  the 
<  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,*  1  Tim.  i.  11.  It  was  the  gospel  of  God  abound- 
ing in  his  own  blessedness,  which  received  no  addition  by  man's  redemption. 
If  he  had  been  blessed  by  it,  it  had  been  a  goodness  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
the  creature.  It  was  not  an  indigent  goodiness,  needing  the  receiving  any- 
thing from  us ;  but  it  was  a  pure  goodness,  streaming  out  of  itself,  without 
bringing  anything  into  itself  for  the  perfection  of  it.     There  was  no  good- 

*  Rada,  Controven.  part  iii.  p.  868. 
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11668  in  118  to  b6  th6  motiT6  of  his  loy6»  bat  hi8  goodii668  was  tho  fountain  of 
our  benefit. 

(8.)  It  wa8  a  distbet  goodness  of  the  whole  Trinitj.  In  the  creation  of 
man  we  find  a  general  consultation,  Gen.  i.  26,  without  those  distinct  labours 
and  offices  of  each  person,  and  without  those  raised  expressions  and  marks 
oijoy  and  triumph  as  at  man's  restoration.  In  this  there  are  distinct  funo* 
tions :  the  grace  of  the  Father,  the  merit  of  the  Son,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
Spirit.  The  Father  makes  the  promise  of  redemption,  the  Son  seals  it  with 
his  blood,  and  the  Spirit  applies  it ;  the  Father  adopts  us  to  be  his  children, 
the  Son  redeems  us  to  be  his  members,  and  the  Spirit  renews  us  to  be  his 
temples.  In  this  the  Father  testifies  himself  well  pleased  in  a  voice,  the  Son 
proclaims  his  own  delight  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  hastens  with 
the  wing  of  a  dove  to  fit  him  for  his  work ;  and  afterwards  in  his  apparition 
in  the  likeness  of  fieiy  tongues,  manifests  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
redeeming  gospel. 

(4.)  The  effects  of  it  proclaim  his  great  goodness.  It  is  by  this  we  are 
dehvered  from  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  ruin  of  our  happiness,  the 
deformity  of  our  sins,  and  the  punishment  of  our  transgressions.  He  frees 
US  from  the  ignorance  wherewith  we  were  darkened,  and  from  the  slavery 
wherein  we  were  fettered.  When  he  came  to  make  Adam's  process  after  his 
erime,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death  he  had  merited,  he  utters 
a  promise  that  man  could  not  have  expected.  His  kindness  swells  above  his 
provoked  justice ;  and  while  he  chaseth  him  out  of  paradise,  he  gives  him 
hopes  Q/i  regaining  the  same  or  a  better  habitation,  and  is  in  the  whole  more 
ready  to  '  prevent  him  with  the  blessings  of  his  goodness,'  than  charge  him 
with  the  horror  of  his  crimes,  Qen  iii.  15.  It  is  a  goodness  that  pardons'  us 
more  transgressions  than  there  are  moments  in  our  lives,  and  overlooks  as 
many  follies  as  there  are  thoughts  in  our  heart.  He  doth  not  only  relieve 
our  wants,  but  restores  us  to  our  dignity.  It  is  a  greater  testimony  of  good- 
ness to  instate  a  person  in  the  highest  honour,  than  barely  to  supply  his  pre- 
sent necessity.  It  is  an  admirable  pity  whereby  he  was  inclined  to  redeem 
us,  and  an  incomparable  affection  whereby  he  was  resolved  to  exalt  us.  What 
ean  be  desired  more  of  him  than  his  goodness  hath  granted  ?  He  hath  sought 
us  out  when  we  were  lost,  and  ransomed  us  when  we  were  captives ;  he  hath 
pardoned  us  when  we  were  condemned,  and  raised  us  when  we  were  dead. 
In  creation,  he  reared  us  from  nothing;  in  redemption,  he  delivers  our  under- 
standing from  ignorance  and  vanity,  and  our  wills  from  impotence  and  obsti- 
nacy, and  our  whole  man  from  a  death  worse  than  that  nothing  he  drew  us 
from  by  creation. 

(5.)  Hence  we  may  consider  the  height  of  this  goodness  in  redemption  to 
exceed  that  in  creation.  He  gave  man  a  being  in  creation,  but  did  not  draw 
him  from  inexpressible  misery  by  that  act.  His  liberality  in  the  gospel  doth 
infinitely  surpass  what  we  admire  in  the  works  of  nature.  His  goodness  in 
the  latter  is  more  astonishing  to  our  belief,  than  his  goodness  in  creation  is 
Tisible  to  our  eye.  There  is  more  of  his  bounty  expressed  in  that  one  verse, 
*  So  God  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,'  John  iii.  16, 
than  there  is  in  the  whole  volume  of  the  world.  It  is  an  incomprehensible 
so;  hso  that  all  the  angels  in  heaven  cannot  analyse,  and  few  comment  upon 
or  understand  the  dimensions  of  this  so.  In  creation,  he  formed  an  innocent 
creature  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ;  in  redemption,  he  restores  a  rebellious 
creature  by  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  it  is  greater  than  that  goodness  manifested 
in  creation. 

[1.]  In  regard  of  the  difficulty  of  effecting  it.  In  creation,  mere  nothing 
was  vanquished  to  bring  us  into  being ;  in  redemption,  sullen  enmity  was 
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eonqoered  for  the  eigoyment  of  oar  restoratioiu  In  ereation,  he  subdued  a 
nnllity  to  make  us  creatures;  in  redemption,  his  goodness  overcomes  his 
omnipotent  justice  to  restore  us  to  felicity.  A  word  from  the  month  of 
goodness  inspired  the  dnst  of  men*s  bodies  with  a  living  sonl,  but  the  blood 
of  his  Son  mnst  be  shed,  and  the  laws  of  natoral  afifection  seem  to  be  over- 
tamed,  to  lay  the  fonndation  of  oar  renewed  happiness.  In  the  first,  heavea 
did  bat  speaJc  and  the  earth  was  formed ;  in  the  second,  heaven  itself  mnst 
sink  to  earth,  and  be  clothed  with  dosty  earth,  to  reduce  man's  dost  to  its 
original  state. 

[2.]  This  goodness  is  greater  than  that  manifested  in  creation,  in  regard 
of  its  cost.  This  was  a  more  expensive  goodness  than  what  was  laid  oat  in 
creation :  '  The  redemption  of  one  soal  is  precious,'  Ps.  xlix.  8,  much  mora 
costly  than  the  whole  &bric  of  the  world,  or  as  many  worlds  as  the  under- 
standings  of  angels  in  their  utmost  extent  can  conceive  to  be  created.  For 
the  effecting  of  this  God  parts  with  his  dearest  treasure,  and  his  Son  eclipses 
his  choicest  glory ;  for  Uiis  God  must  be  made  man,  etemitjr  mnst  suffer 
death,'  the  Lord  of  angels  must  weep  in  a  cradle,  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world  must  hang  like  a  slave.  He  must  be  in  a  manger  in  Bethlehem,  and 
die  upon  a  cross  on  Calvary ;  unspotted  righteousness  must  be  made  sin, 
and  unblemished  blessedness  be  made  a  curse.  He  was  at  no  other  expense 
than  the  breath  of  his  mouth  to  form  man ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  could 
have  maintained  innocent  man  without  any  other  cost ;  but  his  broken  nature 
cannot  be  healed  without  the  invaluable  medicine  of  the  blood  of  God.  View 
Christ  in  the  womb  and  in  the  manger,  in  his  weaiy  steps  and  hungry  bowels, 
in  his  prostrations  in  the  garden  and  in  his  clotted  drops  of  bloody  sweat ; 
view  his  head  pierced  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  his  face  besmeared  with 
the  soldiers'  slabber ;  view  him  in  his  march  to  Calvary,  and  his  elevation 
on  the  painful  cross  with  his  head  hanged  down,  and  his  side  streaming 
Uood ;  view  him  pelted  with  the  scoffs  of  the  governors,  and  the  derisions 
of  the  rabble :  and  see  in  all  this  what  cost  Goodness  was  at  for  man's  re- 
demption. In  creation  his  power  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  and  in 
redemption  his  bowels  sent  a  Son  to  die  for  us. 

[8.]  This  goodness  of  God  in  redemption  is  greater  than  that  manifested 
in  creation,  in  regard  of  man's  desert  of  the  contrary.  In  the  creation,  as 
there  was  nothing  without  him  to  allure  him  to  the  expressions  of  his  bounty, 
so  there  was  noting  that  did  damp  the  inclinations  of  his  goodness.  The 
nothing  from  whence  the  world  was  drawn,  could  never  merit  nor  demerit  a 
being,  because  it  was  nothing ;  as  there  was  nothing  to  engage  him,  so  there 
was  nothing  to  disoblige  him ;  as  his  favour  could  not  be  merited,  so  neither 
could  his  anger  be  deserved.  But  in  this  he  finds  ingratitude  against  the 
former  marks  of  his  goodness,  and  rebellion  against  the  sweetness  of  his 
sovereignty,  crimes  unworthy  of  the  dews  of  goodness,  and  unworthy  of  the 
sharpest  strokes  of  vengeance ;  and  therefore,  the  Scripture  advaneeth  the 
honour  of  it  above  the  titie  of  mere  goodness  to  that  of  grace,  Rom.  v.  2, 
Tit.  ii.  11,  because  men  were  not  only  unworthy  of  a  blessing,  but  worthy 
of  a  curse.  An  innocent  nothing  more  deserves  creation,  than  a  culpable 
creature  deserves  an  exemption  from  destmetion.  When  man  fell,  and  gave 
occasion  to  God  to  repent  of  his  created  work,  his  ravishing  goodness  sur- 
mounted the  occasions  he  had  of  repenting,  and  the  provocations  he  had  to 
the  destruction  of  his  frame. 

[4.]  It  was  a  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  the  angels. 

First  f  A  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  the  standiog  angels. 
The  Son  of  God  did  no  more  eiqpose  his  life  for  the  confirmation  of  those 
that  stood,  than  for  the  restoration  of  those  that  felL    The  death  of  Christ 
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was  not  for  the  holy  angals,  but  for  sinful  man ;  ihey  needed  tbe  graee  of 
Qod  to  oonfirm  them,  bnt  not  the  death  of  Christ  to  restore  or  preserve 
them.  They  had  a  beloved  holiness  to  be  established  by  the  powerful  grace 
of  God,  but  not  any  abominable  sin  to  be  expiated  and  blotted  out  by  the 
blood  of  God.  They  had  no  debt  to  pay  bnt  that  of  obedience,  but  we  had 
both  a  debt  of  obedience  to  the  precepts,  and  a  debt  of  suffering  to  the 
penalty  after  the  fall.  Whether  the  holy  angels  were  confirmed  by  Christ 
or  no,  is  a  question.  Some  think  they  were,  from  Col.  i.  20,  where  '  things 
in  heaven '  are  said  to  be  '  reconciled' ;  but  some  think  that  place  signifies 
no  more  than  the  reeonciliation  of  things  in  heaven,  if  meant  of  the  angels, 
to  things  on  earth,  with  whom  they  were  at  enmity  in  the  cause  of  their 
sovereign ;  or  by  the  reconciliation  of  things  in  heaven  to  God,  is  meant  the 
glorified  saints  who  were  once  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  whom  the  death  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  reached,  though  dead  long  before.  But  if  angels  were 
confirmed  by  Christ,  it  was  by  him  not  as  a  slain  sacrifice,  but  as  &ie  sove- 
reign head  of  the  whole  creation,  appointed  by  God  to  gather  all  things  into 
one,  which  some  think  to  be  the  intendment  of  Eph.  i.  10,  where  all  things, 
as  well  those  in  heaven  as  those  on  earth,  are  said  to  be  *  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  in  Christ,'  Where  is  a  syllable  in  Scripture  of  his  being 
crucified  for  angels,  but  only  for  sinners  ?  not  for  the  confirmation  of  the  one, 
bnt  the  reconciliation  of  the  other,  so  that  the  goodness  whereby  God 
continued  those  blessed  spirits  in  heaven  through  the  effusions  of  his  grace 
is  a  small  thing  to  the  restoring  ns  to  our  forfeited  happiness  through  the 
streams  of  divine  blood.  The  preserving  a  man  in  life,  is  a  little  thing  and 
a  smaller  benefit  than  the  raising  a  man  from  death.  The  rescuing  a 
man  from  an  ignominious  punishment,  lays  a  greater  obligation  than  barely 
to  prevent  him  from  committing  a  capital  crime.  The  preserving  a  man 
sumding  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  is  more  easy  than  to  bring  a  crippled  and 
phthysical  man  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  continuance  God  gave  to 
the  angels,  is  not  so  signal  a  mark  of  goodness  as  the  deliverance  he  gave 
to  ns,  since  they  were  not  sunk  into  sin,  nor  by  any  crime  fallen  into  misery. 

Secondly^  His  goodness  in  redemption  is  greater  than  any  goodness  ex- 
pressed to  the  fiEillen  angels.  It  is  ^e  wonder  of  his  goodness  to  us,  that 
he  was  mindfal  of  fallen  man  and  careless  of  fallen  angels,  that  he  should 
visit  man,  wallowing  in  death  and  blood,  with  the  day-spring  from  on  high, 
and  never  turn  the  Egyptians'  darkness  of  devils  into  a  cheerful  day.  When 
they  sinned,  divine  thunder  dashed  them  into  hell ;  when  man  sinned,  divine 
blood  wafts  the  fallen  creature  from  his  misery.  The  angels  wallow  in  their 
own  blood  lor  ever,  while  Christ  is  made  partaker  of  our  blood,  and  wallows 
in  his  blood,  that  we  might  not  for  ever  corrupt  in  ours.  They  tumbled  down 
from  heaven,  and  divine  goodness  could  not  vouchsafe  to  catch  them ;  man 
tnmbles  down,  and  divine  goodness  holds  out  a  hand  drenched  in  the  blood 
of  him  that  was  from  the  foundations  of  the  world,  to  lift  us  up,  Heb.  ii.  16. 
He  spared  not  those  dignified  spirits  when  they  revolted,  and  spared  not 
ponishing  his  Son  for  dusty  man  when  he  offended,  when  he  might  as  well 
for  ever  have  let  man  lie  in  the  chains  wherein  he  had  entangled  himself,  as 
them.  We  were  as  fit  objects  of  justice  as  they,  and  they  as  fit  objects  of 
goodness  as  we ;  they  were  not  more  wretched  by  their  fall  than  we,  and  the 
poverty  of  our  nature  rendered  us  more  unable  to  recover  ourselves  than  the 
dignity  of  theirs  did  them ;  they  were  his  Reuben,  his  firstborn,  they  were 
his  xnight  and  the  beginning  of  his  strength,  yet  those  elder  sons  he 
neglected,  to  prefer  the  younger ;  they  were  the  prime  and  golden  pieces 
of  creation,  not  laden  with  gross  matter,  yet  they  lie  under  the  ruins  of 
their  fall,  while  man,  lead  in  comparison  of  them,  is  refined  for  another  worid. 

▼OL.  n.  X 
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'  They  seemed  to  be  fitter  objects  of  divine  goodness,  in  regard  of  the  end- 
nency  of  their  nature  above  the  human.  One  angel  excelled  in  endowments 
of  mind  and  spirit,  vastness  of  nnderstanding,  greatness  of  power,  all  the 
sons  of  men ;  they  were  more  capable  to  praise  him,  more  capable  to  serve 
him,  and  beeanse  of  the  acnteness  of  their  comprehension,  more  able  to  have 
a  dne  estimate  of  snch  a  redemption,  had  it  been  afforded  them ;  yet  that  good- 
ness which  had  created  them  so  comely,  wonld  not  lay  itself  oat  in  restoring 
the  beauty  they  had  de£Eused.  The  promise  was  of  braising  the  serpent's 
head  for  as,  not  of  lifting  ap  the  serpent's  head  with  as ;  their  nature  was  not 
assumed,  nor  any  conmiand  given  them  to  believe  or  repent.  Not  one 
devil  spared,  not  one  apostate  spirit  recovered,  not  one  of  those  eminent 
creatures  restored ;  every  one  of  them  hath  only  a  prospect  of  misery,  with- 
out any  glimpse  of  recovery.  They  were  ruined  under  one  sin,  and  we  re- 
paired under  many.  All  his  redeeming  goodness  was  laid  oat  upon  man : 
Ps.  cxliv.  8,  <  What  is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him !  and  the  son 
of  man,  that  thou  makest  account  of  him  1'  making  account  of  him  above 
angels.  As  they  fell  without  any  tempting  them,  so  God  would  leave  them  to 
rise  without  any  assisting  them.  I  know  the  schools  trouble  themselves  to 
find  out  the  reasons  of  this  peculiarity  of  grace  to  man,  and  not  to  them, 
because  the  whole  human  nature  fell,  but  only  a  part  of  the  angelical ;  the 
one  sinned  by  a  seduction,  and  the  other  by  a  suUenness,  without  any  temp- 
ter. Every  angel  sinned  by  his  own  proper  will,  whereas  Adam's  posterity 
sinned  by  the  will  of  the  first  man,  the  common  root  of  all.  God  would  de- 
prive the  devil  of  any  glory  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  envious  desire  to  hinder 
man  from  attainment  and  possession  of  that  happiness  which  himself  had 
lost.  The  weakness  of  man  below  the  angelical  nature  might  excite  the 
divine  mercy  ;  and  since  all  things  of  the  lower  world  were  created  for  man, 
God  would  not  lose  the  honour  of  his  works,  by  losing  the  immediate  end 
for  which  he  framed  them.  And  finally,  because  in  the  restoration  of  angels 
there  would  have  been  only  a  restoration  of  one  nature,  that  was  not  com- 
prehensive of  the  nature  of  inferior  things*  But  after  all  such  conjectures 
man  must  sit  down,  and  acknowledge  divine  goodness  to  be  the  only  spring, 
without  any  other  motive.  Since  infinite  wisdom  could  have  contrived  a  waj 
for  redemption  for  fallen  angels,  as  well  as  for  fallen  man,  and  restored  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  why  might  not  Christ  have  assumed  their  nature 
as  well  as  ours  into  the  unity  of  the  divine  person,  and  suffered  the  wrath  of 
God  in  their  nature  for  them,  as  well  as  in  his  human  soul  for  us  ?  It  is 
as  conceivable  that  two  natures  might  have  been  assumed  by  the  Son  of  Otod 
as  well  as  three  souls  be  in  man  distinct,  as  some  think  there  are. 

Thirdly,  To  enhance  this  goodness  yet  higher.  It  was  a  greater  goodness 
to  us  than  was  for  a  time  manifested  to  Chnst  himself.  To  demonstrate  his 
goodness  to  man  in  preventing  his  eternal  ruin,  he  would  for  a  while  with- 
hold his  goodness  from  his  Son,  by  exposing  his  life  as  the  price  of  our  ran- 
som ;  not  only  subjecting  him  to  the  derisions  of  enemies,  desertions  of 
friends,  and  malice  of  devils,  but  to  the  inexpressible  bitterness  of  his  own 
wrath  in  his  soul,  as  made  an  offering  for  sin. 

The  particle  so,  John  iii.  16,  seems  to  intimate  this  supremacy  of  good- 
ness :  '  He  M>  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son.'  He  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  seemed  for  a  time  not  to  love  his  Son  in  comparison 
of  it,  or  equal  with  it.  The  peraon  to  whom  a  gift  is  given  is  in  that  regard 
accounted  more  valuable  than  the  gift  or  present  made  to  him.  Thus  God 
valued  our  redemption  above  the  worldly  happiness  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
sentenceth  him  to  an  humiliation  on  earth,  in  order  to  our  exaltation  in 
heaven.    He  was  desirous  to  hear  him  groaning,  and  see  him  bleeding,  that 
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we  might  not  groan  under  his  frowns,  and  bleed  nnder  his  wrath.  He 
spared  nQt  him,  that  he  might  spare  as ;  refused  not  to  strike  him,  that  he 
might  be  well  pleased  with  ns ;  drenehed  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  his  Son, 
that  it  mi^t  not  for  ever  be  wet  with  oars,  but  that  his  goodness  might  for 
ever  triumph  in  our  salvation.  He  was  willing  to  have  his  Son  made  man 
and  die,  rather  than  man  should  perish,  who  had  delighted  to  rain  himself. 
He  seemed  to  degrade  him  for  a  time  from  what  he  was.*  Bnt  since  he 
could  not  be  united  to  any  but  to  an  intellectual  creature,  he  could  not  be 
united  to  any  viler  and  more  sordid  creature  than  the  earthly  nature  of  man. 
And  when  this  Son  in  our  nature  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him, 
goodness  would  not  suffer  it,  to  shew  how  it  valued  the  manifestation  of 
itself  in  the  salvation  of  man,  above  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  so  dear  a 
person. 

In  particular,  wherein  this  goodness  appears. 

1.  The  first  resolution  to  redeem,  and  the  means  appointed  for  redemp- 
tion, could  have  no  other  inducement  but  divine  goodness.  We  cannot  too 
highly  value  the  merit  of  Christ ;  but  we  must  not  so  much  extend  the  merit 
of  Christ  as  to  draw  a  value  to  eclipse  the  goodness  of  God.  Though  we 
owe  our  redemption  and  the  fruits  of  it  to  &e  death  of  Christ,  yet  we  owe 
not  the  first  resolutions  of  redemption,  and  the  assumption  of  our  nature, 
the  means  of  redemption,  to  the  merit  of  Christ.  Divine  goodness  only, 
without  the  association  of  any  merit,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  Bedeemer 
himself,  begat  the  first  purpose  of  our  recovery.  He  was  singled  out  and 
predestinated  to  be  our  Redeemer^  before  he  took  our  nature  to  merit  our 
redemption.  '  God  sent  his  Son  *  is  a  frequent  expression  in  the  gospel  of 
St  John,  John  iii.  84,  v.  24,  xvii.  8.  To  what  end  did  God  send  Christ 
but  to  redeem  ?  The  purpose  of  redemption,  therefore,  preceded  the  pitch- 
ing upon  Christ  as  the  means  and  procuring  cause  of  it,  t.  e.  of  our  actual 
redemption,  but  not  of  the  redeeming  purpose ;  the  end  is  always  in  inten- 
tion before  the  means.f  '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son.'  The  love  of  God  to  the  world  was  first  in  intention  and  the 
order  of  nature,  before  the  will  of  giving  his  Son  to  the  world.  His  inten- 
tion of  saving  was  before  the  xnission  of  a  Saviour,  so  that  this  afiection  rose 
not  from  the  merit  of  Christ,  but  the  merit  of  Christ  was  directed  by  this 
affisction.  It  was  the  effect  of  it,  not  the  cause.  Nor  was  the  union  of  our 
nature  with  his  merited  by  him ;  all  his  meritorious  acts  were  performed  in 
our  nature.  The  nature  therefore  wherein  he  performed  it  was  not  merited ; 
that  grace  which  was  not,  could  not  merit  what  it  was.  He  could  not  merit 
that  humanity  which  must  be  assumed  before  he  could  merit  anything  for 
ns,  because  all  merit  for  us  must  be  offered  in  the  nature  which  had  offended. 
It  is  true  Christ  gave  himself,  but  by  the  order  of  divine  goodness ;  he  that 
begat  him  pitched  upon  him,  and  called  him  to  this  great  work,  Heb.  v.  5. 
He  is  therefore  called  '  the  Lamb  of  God,*  as  being  set  apart  by  God  to  be 
a  propitiating  and  appeasing  sacrifice.  He  is  <  the  wisdom  of  God,'  since 
from  the  Fatiier  hie  reveals  tiie  counsel  and  order  of  redemption.  In  this 
regard  he  calls  God  his  God,  in  the  prophet,  Isa.  xlix.  4,  and  in  the  evan- 
gelist, John  XX.  17 ;  though  he  was  big  with  affection  for  the  aceomplish- 
ment,  yet  he  came  'not  to  do  his  own  will,'  but  the  will  of  divine  goodness. 
His  own  will  it  was  too,  but  not  principally,  as  being  the  first  wheel  in 
motion,  but  subordinate  to  the  eternal  will  of  divine  bounfy.  It  was  by  the 
will  of  God  that  he  came,  and  by  his  will  he  drank  the  dre^jy  cup  of  bitter- 
ness. Divine  justice  'laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,'  but  divine 
goodness  intended  it  for  our  rescue ;  divine  goodness  singled  him  out  and 
*  lingend  de  Encharist.  p.  84,  86.  t  LesBins. 
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set  him  apart,  diyine*  goodness  {incited  him  to  it,  divine  goodness  eom* 
manded  him  to  effect  it,  and  put  a  law  into  his  heart  to  bias  him  in  the  per- 
forming of  it;  divine  goodness  sent  him,  and  divine  goodness  moved  josfeiee 
to  bmise  him ;  and  tiler  his  sacrifice,  divine  goodness  accepted  him  and 
caressed  him  for  it.  So  earnest  was  it  for  onr  redemption,  as  to  give  out 
special  and  irreversible  orders.  Death  was  commanded  to  be  endured  bj 
him  for  us,  and  life  commanded  to  be  imparted  by  him  to  us,  John  x.  16, 18. 
If  God  had  not  been  the  mover,  bat  had  received  the  proposal  from  another, 
he  might  have  heard  it,  bnt  was  not  bound  to  grant  it.  His  sovereign 
anthority  was  not  nnder  any  obligation  to  receive  another's  sponsion  for  the 
miserable  criminal.  As  Christ  is  the  head  of  man,  so  Qod  is  the  head  of 
Christ,  1  Cor.  zi.  8.  He  did  nothing  bnt  by  his  direction,  as  he  was  not  a 
mediator  but  by  the  constitution  of  divine  goodness.  As  '  a  liberal  mm 
deviseth  liberal  things,'  Isa.  zxxii.  8,  so  did  a  bountifol  God  devise  a  bonnti- 
fed  act,  wherein  his  kindness  and  love  as  a  Savionr  appeared.  He  was 
possessed  with  the  resolutions  to  manifest  his  goodness  in  Christ  *  in  the 
beginning  of  his  way,'  before  he  descended  to  fiie  act  of  ereation,  Prov. 
viii.  22,  28.  This  intention  of  goodness  preceded  his  making  that  creatine 
man,  who  he  foresaw  wonld  fiiU,  and  by  his  fall  di^oint  and  entan^  the 
whole  frame  of  the  world  without  such  a  provision. 

2.  In  God^s  giving  Christ  to  be  onr  Bedeemer,  he  gave  the  highest  gift 
that  it  was  possible  for  divine  goodness  to  bestow.  As  there  is  not  a  greater 
God  than  himself  to  be  conceived,  so  there  is  not  a  greater  gift  for  this 
great  God  to  present  to  his  creatures.  Never  did  God  go  farther  in  any  of 
his  excellent  perfections  than  this.  It  is  such  a  dole  that  cannot  be  tran- 
scended with  a  choicer.  He  is,  as  it  were,  come  to  the  last  mite  of  his 
treasure.  And  though  he  could  create  millions  of  worlds  for  us,  he  cannot 
give  a  greater  Son  to  us.  He  could  abound  in  the  expressions  of  his  power 
in  new  creation  of  worlds,  which  have  not  yet  been  seen,  and  in  the  Instre 
of  his  wisdom  in  more  stately  structures ;  but  if  he  should  frame  as  many 
worlds  as  there  are  mites  of  dust  and  matter  in  this,  and  make  eveiy  one  of 
them  as  bright  and  glorious  as  the  sun,  though  his  power  and  wisdom 
would  be  more  signalised,  yet  his  goodness  could  not,  since  he  hath  not  a 
choicer  gift  to  bless  those  brighter  worlds  withal  than  he  hath  conferred 
upon  this.  Nor  can  immense  goodness  contrive  a  richer  means  to  conduct 
those  worlds  to  happiness,  than  he  hath  both  invented  for  this  world  and 
presented  it  with.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  it  can  extend  itself  {urther 
than  to  give  a  gift  equal  with  himself,  a  gift  as  dear  to  him  as  himself.  His 
wisdom,  had  it  studied  millions  of  eteniities  (excuse  the  expression,  since 
eternity  admits  of  no  millions,  it  being  an  interminable  duration),  it  conid 
have  found  out  no  more  to  give,  his  goodness  could  have  bestowed  no  more, 
and  our  necessity  could  not  have  required  a  greater  offering  for  our  relief. 
When  God  intended  in  redemption  the  manifestation  of  his  highest  good- 
ness, it  could  not  be  without  Uie  donation  of  the  choicest  gift.  As  when  he 
would  ensure  our  comfort  he  swears  '  by  himself,'  because  he  cannot  <  swear 
by  a  greater,'  Heb.  vi  18,  so  when  he  would  ensure  our  happiness  he  gives 
us  his  Son,  because  he  cannot  give  a  greater,  being  equal  with  himself. 
Had  the  Father  given  himself  in  person,  he  had  given  one  first  in  order, 
but  not  greater  in  essence  and  glorious  perfections.  It  could  have  been  no 
more  the  life  of  God  that  should  then  have  been  laid  down  for  us,  and  so 
it  was  now,  since  the  human  nature  did  not  subsist  but  in  his  divine  person. 

(1.)  It  is  a  greater  gift  than  worlds,  or  all  things  purchased  by  him. 
What  was  this  gift  but '  the  image  of  his  person,  and  the  brightness  of  his 
glory  ?  Heb.  i.  8.    What  was  this  gift,  but  one  as  rich  as  eternal  blessed- 
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11668  could  make  him  ?  Wksii  was  this  gift,  bat  one  that  posseBsed  the 
iaHnoBB  of  earth,  and  the  more  immense  riches  of  heaTen  ?  It  is  a  more 
Taloable  present  than  if  he  presented  as  with  thoosands  of  worlds  of  angels 
and  inferior  creatares«  becaose  his  person  is  incomparably  greater,  not  only 
than  all  conceivable,  bat  inconceivable  creations.  We  are  more  obliged  to 
him  for  it  than  if  he  had  made  as  angels  of  the  highest  rank  in  heaven, 
becaase  it  is  a  gift  of  more  valae  than  the  whole  angelical  nature,  beoanse 
he  is  an  infinite  person,  and  therefore  infinitely  transcends  whatsoever  is 
finite,  thongh  of  the  highest  dignity.  The  womids  of  an  almighty  God  for 
US  are  a  greater  testimony  of  goodness  than  if  we  had  all  the  otitier  riches  of 
heaven  and  earth.  This  perfection  had  not  appeared  in  such  an  astonish- 
ing grandeur  had  it  paxdoned  as  withoat  so  rich  a  satisfaction  ;  that 
had  been  pardon  to  oar  sin,  not  a  God  of  oar  natore.  '  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  pardoned  it,'  had  not  soonded  so  great  and  so  good,  as  '  God 
fio  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  b^otten  Son.'  Est  dUqtdd  in 
ChriMto  formosiuM  aervaiors.  There  is  something  in  Christ  more  excellent 
and  comely  than  the  office  of  a  savionr;  the  greatness  of  his  person  is  more 
excellent  than  the  salvation  procured  by  his  death ;  it  was  a  greater  gift  than 
was  bestowed'apon  innocent  Adam  or  the  holy  angels.  In  the  creation,  his 
goodness  gave  as  creatares  for  oar  ase ;  in  oar  redemption,  his  goodness 
gives  as  what  was  dearest  to  him  for  oar  service  ;  our  sovereign  in  office  to 
benefit  ns,  as  well  as  in  a  royalty  to  govern  as. 

(2.)  It  was  a  greater  gift,  becaose  it  was  his  own  Son,  not  an  angel.  It 
had  been  a  mighty  goodness  to  have  given  one  of  the  lofty  seraphims  ;  a 
greater  goodness  to  have  given  the  whole  corporation  of  those  glorioas  spirits 
for  OS,  those  children  of  the  Most  High  ;  bat  he  gave  that  Son,  whom  he 
commands  '  all  the  angels  to  worship,'  Heb.  i.  6,  and  all  men  to  adore,  and 
pay  the  lowest  homage  to,  Ps.  ii.  12  ;  that  Son  that  is  to  be  honoared  by 
ns,  as  we  honoar  the  Father,  John  v.  28  ;  that  Son  which  was  his  delight, 
Prov.  viiL  80,  his  dtUghts^  in  the  Hebrew,  wherein  all  the  delights  of  the 
Father  were  gathered  in  one,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  creation,  and  not  simply 
a  Son,  bat  an  *  only  begotten  Son,'  John  iii.  16,  npon  which  Christ  lays. the 
stress  with  an  emphasis.  He  had  bat  one  Son  in  heaven  or  earth,  one  Son 
from  an  nnviewable  eternity,  and  that  one  Son  he  gave  for  a  degenerate 
world ;  this  Son  he  consecrated  for  evermore  a  priest,  Heb.  vii.  28.  '  The 
word  of  the  oath  makes  the  Son ; '  the  pecnliarity  of  his  Sonship  heightens 
the  goodness  of  the  donor.  It  was  no  meaner  a  person  that  he  gave  to 
empty  himself  of  his  glory,  to  fulfil  an  d)edience  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
rendered  happy  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  Those  that  know  the 
natural  affeciion  of  a  father  to  a  son  must  judge  the  afiection  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  Son  infinitely  greater  than  the  afiection  of  an  earthly  father  to 
the  son  of  his  bowels.  It  must  be  an  unparalleled  goodness  to  give  up  a 
8on  that  he  loved  with  so  ardent  an  afiection  for  the  redemption  of  rebels ; 
abandon  a  glorious  son  to  a  dishonourable  death,  for  the  security  of  those 
that  had  violated  the  laws  of  righteousness,  and  endeavoured  to  pull  the 
sovereign  crown  firom  his  head.  Besides,  being  an  only  Son,  all  those 
ftfiections  centred  in  him,  which  in  parents  would  have  been  divided  among 
a  multitude  of  children ;  so  then,  as  it  was  a  testimony  of  the  highest  faith 
and  obedience  in  Abiaham  to  ofier  up  his  only  begotten  son  to  God,  Heb. 
zL  17,  so  it  was  the  triumph  of  divine  goodness  to  give  so  great,  so  dear  a 
person  for  so  little  a  thing  as  man,  and  for  such  a  piece  of  nothing  and 
▼anity  as  a  sinful  world. 

(8.)  And  this  Son  given  to  rescue  us  by  his  death.    It  was  a  gift  to  us ; 
liar  our  sakes  be  descended  firom  his  throne,  and  dwelt  on  earth ;  for  our 
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sakes  he  was  made  flesh,  and  infinn  flesh  ;  for  onr  sakes  he  was  made  & 
corse,  and  scorched  in  the  furnace  of  his  Father's  wrath ;  for  onr  sakes  he 
went  naked,  armed  only  with  his  own  strength,  into  the  lists  of  that  combat 
with  the  devils  that  led  ns  captive.  Had  he  given  him  to  be  a  leader  for 
the  conquest  of  some  earthly  enemies,  it  had  been  a  great  goodness  to  dis« 
play  his  banners,  and  bring  us  under  his  conduct ;  but  he  sent  him  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  bitterest  and  most  inglorious  manner,  and  exposed  him 
to  a  cursed  death  for  our  redemption  from  ihtX  dreadful  curse  which  would 
have  broken  ns  to  pieces,  and  irreparably  have  crushed  us.  He  gave  him 
to  us,  to  suffer  for  us  as  a  man,  and  redeem  us  as  a  God  ;*  to  be  a  sacrifice 
to  expiate  our  sin  by  translating  the  punishment  upon  himself,  which  was 
merited  by  us.  Thus  was  he  made  low  to  exalt  ns,  and  debased  to  advance 
us,  made  poor  to  enrich  ns,  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  and  eclipsed  to  brighten  our 
sullied  natures,  and  wounded  that  he  might  be  a  physician  for  our  languish^* 
ments;  he  was  ordered  to  taste  the  bitter  cup  of  death,  that  we  might  drink 
of  the  rivers  of  immortal  life  and  pleasures ;  to  submit  to  the  frailties  of  the 
human  nature,  that  we  might  possess  the  glories  of  the  divine ;  he  was 
ordered  to  be  a  sufferer,  that  we  might  be  no  longer  captives,  and  to  pass 
through  the  fire  of  divine  wrath,  that  he  might  purge  our  nature  from  the 
dross  it  had  contracted.  Thus  was  the  righteous  given  for  sin,  the  innocent 
for  criminals,  the  glory  of  heaven  for  the  dregs  of  earth,  and  the  immense 
riches  of  a  Deity  expended  to  re-stock  man. 

(4.)  And  a  Son  that  was  exalted  for  what  he  had  done  for  nsby  the  order 
of  divine  goodness.  The  exaltation  of  Christ  was  no  less  a  signal  mark  of 
his  miraculous  goodness  to  us  than  of  his  affection  to  him ;  since  he  was 
obedient  by  divine  goodness  to  die  for  us,  his  advancement  was  for  his 
obedience  to  those  orders.  The  name  given  to  him  above  every  name, 
Philip,  ii.  8,  9,  was  a  repeated  triumph  of  this  perfection.  Since  his  passion 
was  not  for  himself, — he  was  wholly  innocent, — but  for  us  who  were  criminal ; 
his  advancement  was  no>  only  for  himself  as  redeemer,  but  for  ns  as 
redeemed.  Divine  goodness  centred  in  him,  both  in  his  cross  and  in  his 
crown ;  for  it  was  for  the  '  purging  our  sins,  he  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  majesty  on  high,*  Heb.  i.  8.  And  the  whole  blessed  society  of  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  in  heaven  admire  this  goodness  of  God,  and  ascribe  to 
hun  honour,  gloiy,  and  power  for  advancing  the  Lamb  slain,  Bev.  v.  11—18. 
Divine  goodness  did  not  only  give  him  to  us,  but  gave  him  power,  riches, 
strength,  and  honour  for  manifesting  this  goodness  to  ns,  and  opening  the 
passages  for  its  fuller  conveyances  to  the  sons  of  men.  Had  not  God  had 
thoughts  of  a  perpetual  goodness,  he  would  not  have  settled  him  so  near  him  to 
manage  our  cause,  and  testified  so  much  affection  to  him  on  our  behalf. 
This  goodness  gave  him  to  be  debased  for  ns,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
enthroned  for  us.  As  it  gave  him  to  us  bleeding,  so  it  would  give  him  to  as 
triumphing ;  that  as  we  have  a  share  by  grace  in  the  merits  of  his  humilia- 
tion, we  might  partake  also  of  the  glories  of  his  coronation;  that  from  first  to 
last  we  may  behold  nothing  but  the  triumphs  of  divine  goodness  to  fidlen  man. 

(5.)  In  bestowing  this  gift  on  us,  divine  goodness  gives  whole  God  to  us* 
W^iatsoever  is  great  and  excellent  in  the  Godhead,  tiie  Father  gives  ns  by 
giving  us  his  Son.  The  Creator  gives  himself  to  us  in  his  Son  Christ.  In 
giving  creatures  to  us,  he  gives  the  riches  of  earth;  in  giving  himself  to  ns, 
he  gives  the  riches  of  heaven,  which  surmount  all  understanding;  it  is  in  this 
gift  he  becomes  onr  God,  and  passeth  over  the  title  of  all  that  he  is,  for  onr  use 
and  benefit,  that  every  attribute  in  the  divine  nature  may  be  claimed  by  us  ; 
not  to  be  imparted  to  us,  whereby  we  may  be  deified,  but  employed  for  our 
welfare,  whereby  we  may  be  blessed.    He  gave  himself  in  creation  to  08, 
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in  the  image  of  his  holiness,  bat  in  redemption  he  gave  himself  in  the  image 
of  his  person  ;  he  would  not  only  commnnicate  the  goodness  without  him, 
bat  bestow  upon  as  the  infinite  goodness  of  his  own  nature,  that  that 
ivhich  was  his  own  end  and  happiness  might  be  our  end  and  happiness,  viz., 
himself. 

By  giving  his  Son,  he  hath  given  himself,  and  in  both  gifte  he  hath  given 
all  things  to  us.  The  Creator  of  all  things  is  eminently  all  things  :  <  He 
hath  given  all  things  into  the  hands*  of  his  Son,  John  iii.  85,  and  by  conse- 
quence given  all  thiqgs  into  the  hands  of  his  redeemed  creatures,  by  giving 
them  him  to  whom  he  gave  all  things ; ,  whatsoever  we  were  invested  in  by 
ereation,  whatsoever  we  were  deprived  of  by  corruption,  and  more,  he  hath 
deposited  in  safe  hands  for  our  enjoyment ;  and  what  can  divine  goodness 
do  more  for  us  ?  What  further  can  it  give  unto  us  than  what  it  hath  given, 
and  in  that  gifk  designed  for  us  ? 

8.  This  goodness  is  enhanced  by  considering  the  state  of  man  in  the  first 
transgression,  and  since. 

(1.)  Man's  first  transgression.  If  we  should  rip  up  every  vein  of  that 
first  sin,  should  we  find  any  want  of  wickedness  to  excite  a  just  indignation  ? 
What  was  there  but  ingratitude  to  divine  bounty  and  rebellion  against  divine 
sovereignty  ?  The  royalty  of  God  was  attempted,  the  supremacy  of  divine 
knowledge  above  man's  own  knowledge  envied ;  the  ricbes  of  goodness, 
vrhereby  he  lived  and  breathed,  slighted.  There  is  a  discontent  with  God 
npon  an  unreasonable  sentiment,  that  God  had  denied  a  knowledge  to  him 
which  was  his  right  and  due,  when  there  should  have  been  an  humble  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  unmerited  goodness  which  had  not  only  given  him  a  being 
above  other  creatures,  but  placed  him  the  governor  and  lord  of  those  that 
were  inferior  to  him.  What  alienation  of  his  understanding  was  there  from 
knowing  God,  and  of  his  will  from  loving  him  1  A  debauch  of  all  his 
faculties ;  a  spiritual  adultery,  in  preferring  not  only  one  of  God's  creatures, 
but  one  of  his  desperate  enemies,  before  him,  thinking  him  a  wiser  coun- 
sellor than  infinite  wisdom,  and  imagining  him  possessed  with  kinder  affec- 
tions to  him  than  that  God  who  had  newly  created  him.  Thus  he  joins  in 
league  with  hell  against  heaven,  with  a  fallen  spirit  against  his  bountiful 
benefactor,  and  enters  into  society  with  rebels,  that,  just  before,  commenced 
a  war  against  his  and  their  coounon  sovereign.  He  did  not  only  falter  in, 
but  cast  off,  the  obedience  due  to  his  Creator,  endeavoured  to  purloin  his 
glory,  and  actually  murdered  all  those  that  were  virtually  in  his  loins :  Bom. 
V.  12,  '  Sin  entered  into  the  world'  by  him,  <  and  death  by  sin,  and  passed 
upon  all  men,'  taking  them  off  from  their  subjection  to  God  to  be  slaves  to 
the  damned  spirits,  and  heirs  of  their  misery  ;  and,  after  all  this,  he  adds  a 
Ibul  imputation  on  God,  taxing  him  as  the  author  of  his  sin,  and  thereby 
stains  Ihe  beauty  of  his  holiness.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  God  stops 
not  up  the  flood-gates  of  his  goodness,  nor  doth  he  entertain  fiery  resolutions 
against  man,  but  brings  forth  a  healing  promise,  and  sends  not  an  angel 
upon  commission  to  reveal  it  to  him,  but  preaches  it  himself  to  this  forlorn 
and  rebellious  creature.  Gen.  iii.  15. 

(2.)  Could  there  be  anything  in  this  fallen  creature  to  allure  Gbd  to  the 
expression  of  his  goodness  ?  Was  there  any  good  action  in  ail  his  carriage 
that  could  plead  for  a  re-admission  of  him  to  his  former  state  ?  Was  there 
one  good  quality  left  that  could  be  an  orator  to  persuade  divine  goodness  to 
such  a  gracious  procedure  ?  Was  there  any  moral  goodness  in  man,  after 
this  debauch,  that  might  be  an  object  of  divine  love  ?  What  was  there  in 
bim  that  was  not  rather  a  provocation  than  an  allurement  ?  Could  you  ex- 
pect that  any  perfection  in  God  should  find  a  motive  in  this  ungrateful 
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apostate,  to  open  a  month  for  him,  and  be  an  advoeate  to  support  lum,  and 
bring  him  off  from  a  jnst  iribonal  ?  Or,  after  divine  goodness  had  began  to 
pity  and  plead  for  man,  is  it  not  wonderfnl  that  it  shonld  not  disoontinne  th« 
plea,  after^it  found  man's  excuse  to  be  as  black  as  his  crime.  Gen.  iii.  12,  and 
his  carriage  upon  his  examination  to  be  as  disobliging  as  his  first  reWt  9 
It  might  well  be  expected  that  all  the  perfections  in  the  divine  nature  would 
have  entered  into  an  association  eternally  to  treat  this  rebel  according  to  his 
deserts.  What  attractives  were  there  in  a  silly  worm,  much  less  in  such 
complete  wickedness,  inexcusable  enmity,  in&mous  rebellion,  to  design  a 
redeemer  for  him,  and  such  a  person  as  Uie  Son  of  God,  to  a  fleshy  body, 
an  eclipse  of  glory,  and  an  ignominious  cross  I  The  meanness  of  man  waa 
further  from  alluring  God  to  do  it  than  the  dignity  of  angels. 

(8.)  Was  there  not  a  world  of  demerit  in  man  to  animate  grace  as  well  as 
wrath  against  him?  We  were  so  £ax  from  deserving  the  opening  any 
streams  of  goodness,  that  we  had  merited  floods  of  devouring  wrath.  What 
were  all  men,  but  enemies  to  God  in  a  high  manner  ?  Every  offence  was 
infinite,  as  being  committed  against  a  being  of  infinite  dignity ;  it  was  a 
stroke  at  the  very  being  of  God ;  a  resistance  of  all  his  attributes ;  it  would 
degrade  him  from  the  height  and  perfection  of  his  nature ;  it  would  not,  by 
its  good  will,  suffer  God  to  be  God.  If  <  he  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  mur- 
derer *  of  his  brother,  1  John  iii.  15,  he  that  hates  his  Creator  is  a  murderer 
of  the  Deity ;  and  every  <  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God,'  Bom.  viii.  7  : 
every  sin  envies  him  his  authority  by  breaking  his  precept,  and  envies  him  his 
goodness  by  defacing  the  marks  of  it.  Every  sin  comprehends  in  it  more 
than  men  or  angels  can  conceive ;  that  God,  who  only  hath  the  clear  appre- 
hensions of  his  own  dignity,  hath  the  sole  clear  apprehensions  of  sin's 
malignity.  All  men  were  Ihus  by  nature ;  those  that  sinned  before  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer  had  been  in  a  state  of  sin ;  those  that  were  to  oome 
afUr  him  would  be  in  a  state  of  sin  by  their  birth,  and  be  criminals  as  soon 
as  ever  they  were  creatures.  All  men,  as  well  the  glorified  as  those  in  the 
flesh,  at  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  and  those  that  were  to  be  bom  after, 
were  considered  in  a  state  of  sin  by  God  when  he  bruised  the  Redeemer  for 
them ;  all  were  filthy  and  unworthy  of  the  eye  of  God ;  all  had  employed 
the  faculties  of  their  souls,  and  the  members  of  their  bodies,  which  they  en- 
joyed by  his  goodness,  against  the  interest  of  his  glory.  Every  rational 
creature  had  made  himself  a  slave  to  those  creatures  over  whom  he  had  been 
'  appointed  a  lord ;  subjected  himself  as  a  servant  to  his  inferior,  and  strutted 
as  a  superior  against  his  liberal  sovereign,  and  by  every  sin  rendered  himself 
more  a  child  of  Satan,  and  enemy  of  God,  and  more  worthy  of  the  curses  of 
the  law  and  the  torments  t>f  hell.  Was  it  not,  now,  a  mighty  goodness  that 
would  surmount  those  high  mountains  of  demerit,  and  elevate  such  creatures 
by  the  depression  of  his  Son  ?  Had  we  been  possessed  of  the  highest  holi- 
ness, a  reward  had  been  the  natural  effect  of  goodness.  It  waa  not  possible 
that  God  should  be  unkind  to  a  righteous  and  innocent  creature ;  his  grace 
would  have  crowned  that  which  had  been  so  agreeable  to  him ;  he  had  been 
a  denier  of  himself  had  he  numbered  innocent  creatures  in  the  rank  of  the 
miserable.  But,  to  be  kind  to  an  enemy,  to  run  counter  to  the  vastness  of 
demerit  in  man,  was  a  superlative  goodness,  a  goodness  triumphing  above 
all  the  provocaUons  of  men  and  pleas  of  justice.  It  was  an  abounding  good- 
ness of  grace :  '  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound,'  iKrip. 
itf^/Wsutff  y,  Rom.  V.  20.  It  swelled  above  the  heights  of  sin,  and  triumphed 
more  than  all  his  other  attributes. 

(i.)  Man  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition.    Our  crimes  had  brou^t 
ns  to  the  lowest  calamity ;  we  were  brought  to  the  dust,  and  prepared  for 
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hell.  Adam  had  not  the  boldness  to  request,  and  therefore  we  may  judge 
he  had  not  the  least  hopes  of  pardon ;  he  was  sunk  under  wrath,  and  could 
have  ezpeoted  no  better  an  entertainment  than  the  tempter,  whose  solicitations 
he  submitted  to.  We  had  east  the  diadem  from  our  heads,  and  lost  all  our 
original  excellency ;  we  were  lost  to  our  own  happiness,  and  lost  to  our 
Creat(Nr*s  service,  when  he  was  so  kind  as  to  send  his  Son  to  seek  us.  Mat. 
zriii.  11,  and  so  liberal  as  to  expend  his  blood  for  our  cure  and  preserration. 
How  great  was  that  goodness  that  would  not  abandon  us  in  our  misery,  but 
remit  our  crimes,  and  rescue  our  persons,  and  ransom  our  souls  by  so  groat 
a  price  from  the  rights  of  justice,  and  horrors  of  hell,  we  were  so  fitted  for  I 

(5.)  £  vexy  age  multiplied  provocations.  Every  age  of  the  world  proved  more 
degenerate ;  the  traditions,  which  were  purer  and  more  lively  among  Adam's 
immediate  posterity,  were  more  dark  among  his  further  descendants.  Idolatry, 
whereof  we  have  no  marks  in  the  old  world  before  the  deluge,  was  fire* 
quent  afterwards  in  every  nation ;  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
was  lost,  but  the  natural  reverential  thoughts  of  a  deity  were  expelled. 
Hence  gods  were  dubbed  according  to  men's  humours ;  and  not  only  human 
passions,  but  brutish  vices,  ascribed  to  them.  As  by  the  fall  we  were  be* 
come  less  than  men,  so  we  would  fancy  God  no  better  than  a  beast,  since 
beasts  were  worshipped  »as  gods.  Bom.  i.  21 ;  yea,  fancied  God  no  better 
than  a  devil,  since  that  destroyer  was  worshipped  instead  of  the  Creator, 
and  a  homage  paid  to  the  powers  of  hell  that  ruined  them,  which  was  due 
to  the  goodness  of  that  benefiBUitor  who  had  made  them  and  preserved  them 
in  the  world.  The  vilest  creatures  were  deified ;  reason  was  debased  below 
common  sense;  and  men  adored  one  end  of  a  log,  while  they  warmed 
themselves  with  the  other,  Isa.  zliv.  14, 16, 17,  as  if  that  which  was  ordaioed 
for  the  kitchen  were  a  fit  representation  for  God  in  the  temple.  Thus  were 
the  natural  notions  of  a  deity  depraved ;  the  whole  world  drenched  in 
idolatry ;  and  though  the  Jews  were  firee  firom  that  gross  abuse  of  God,  yet 
they  were  sunk  ako  into  loathsome  superstitions,  when  the  goodness  of  God 
brought  in  his  designed  Bedeemer  and  redemption  into  the  world. 

(6.)  The  impotence  of  man  enhanceth  this  goodness.  Our  own  eye  did 
scarce  pity  us,  and  it  was  impossible  for  our  own  hands  to  relieve  us ;  we 
were  insensible  of  our  misery,  in  love  with  our  death ;  we  courted  our 
ehains,  and  the  noise  of  our  fettering  lusts  were  our  music,  '  serving  diverse 
lusts  and  pleasures,'  Tit.  iii.  8.  Our  lusts  were  our  pleasures ;  Satan^s 
yoke  was  as  delightful  to  us  to  bear  as  to  him  to  impose.  Instead  of  being 
his  opposers  in  his  attempts  against  us,  we  were  his  voluntary  seconds,  and 
every  whit  as  willing  to  embrace,  as  he  was  to  propose,  his  ruining  tempta- 
tions. As  no  man  can  recover  himself  from  death,  so  no  man  can  recover 
himself  from  wrath ;  he  is  as  unable  to  redeem  as  to  create  himself ;  he 
might  as  soon  have  stripped  himself  of  his  being,  as  put  an  end  to  his 
misery  ;  his  captivity  would  have  been  endless,  and  his  chains  remediless, 
for  anything  he  could  do  to  knock  them  off,  and  deliver  himself ;  he  was  too 
much  in  love  with  the  sink  of  sin  to  leave  wallowing  in  it,  and  under  too 
poweiful  a  hand  to  cease  frying  in  the  flames  of  wrath.  As  the  law  could 
not  be  obeyed  by  man,  after  a  corrupt  principle  had  entered  into  him,  so 
neither  could  justice  be  satbfied  by  him  after  his  transgression.  The  sinner 
was  indebted,  but  bankrupt ;  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  mite  of  that  obedi- 
ence he  owed  to  the  precept,  because  of  his  enmity,  so  he  was  unable  to 
satisfy  what  he  owed  to  the  penalty,  because  of  his  feebleness.  He  was  as 
much  without  love  to  observe  the  one,  as  *  without  strength '  to  bear  the 
other.  He  could  not,  because  of  his  enmity,  *  be  subject  to  the  law,'  Bom. 
viii.  7 ;  or  compensate  for  his  sin,  because  he  was  '  without  strength,'  Bom. 
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▼.  6.  His  Btrength  to  offend  was  great,  bat  to  deliyer  himself  a  mere  no- 
thing. Repentance  was  not  a  thing  known  bj  man  after  the  fall,  till  he  had 
hopes  of  redemption ;  and  if  he  had  known  and  ezereised  it,  what  compen- 
sation are  the  tears  of  a  malefactor  for  an  bjxuy  done  to  the  crown,  and  at- 
tempting the  life  of  his  prince  ?  How  great  was  divine  goodness,  not  only 
to  pity  men  in  this  state,  bnt  to  provide  a  redeemer  for  them  1  '  O  Lord, 
my  strength  and  my  redeemer,'  said  the  psalmist,  Ps.  xix.  14.  When  he 
foond  oat  a  redeemer  for  oar  misery,  he  foond  oat  a  strength  for  oar  im- 
potency. 

To  conclade  this ;  behold  the  goodness  of  God,  when  we  had  thos  un- 
handsomely dealt  with  him,  had  nothing  to  allare  his  goodness,  molti- 
tades  of  provocations  to  incense  him,  were  redaced  to  a  condition  as  low  as 
coald  be,  fit  to  [be]  the  matter  of  his  scoffs,  and  the  sport  of  divine  jastioe, 
and  so  weak  that  we  coold  not  repair  oar  own  rains ;  then  did  he  open  a  foniv- 
tain  of  fresh  goodness  in  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  sent  forth  sach  delightfal 
streams  as,  in  oar  original  creation,  we  coald  never  have  tasted ;  not  only 
overcame  the  resentments  of  a  provoked  jastice,  bat  magnified  itself  by  cor 
lowness,  and  strengthened  itself  by  oar  weakness.  His  goodness  had  before 
created  an  innocent,  bat  here  it  saves  a  malefetctor ;  and  sends  his  Son  to 
die  for  as,  as  if  the  Holy  of  holies  were  the  criminal,  and  the  rebel  the  in- 
nocent. It  had  been  a  pompons  goodness,  to  have  given  him  as  a  king ; 
bat  a  goodness  of  greater  grandear,  to  expose  him  as  a  sacrifice  for  slaves 
and  enemies.  Had  Adam  remained  innocent,  and  proved  thankfal  for  what 
he  had  received,  it  had  been  great  goodness  to  have  broaght  him  to  glory ; 
bat  to  bring  filthy  and  rebellions  Adam  to  it,  sarmoants,  by  anezpressible 
degrees,  that  sort  of  goodness  he  had  experimented  before ;  since  it  was  not 
from  a  light  evil,  a  tolerable  carse  onawares  broaght  apon  as,  bat  from  the 
yoke  we  had  willingly  sabmitted  to,  from  the  power  of  darkness  we  bad 
coarted,  and  the  famace  of  wrath  we  had  kindled  for  oarselves.  What  are  we, 
dead  dogs,  that  he  shoald  behold  as  with  so  gracioas  an  eye  ?  This  good- 
ness is  fiias  enhanced,  if  yoa  consider  the  state  of  man  in  lus  first  transgres- 
sion, and  after. 

4.  This  goodness  farther  appears  in  the  high  advancement  of  oar  natare, 
after  it  had  so  highly  offended.  By  creation  we  had  an  affinity  with  animals 
in  oar  bodies,  with  angels  in  oar  spirits,  with  God  in  his  image ;  bat  not 
with  God  in  oar  natare,  till  the  incarnation  of  the  Eedeemer.  Adam,  by 
creation,  was  the  son  of  God,  Lake  iii.  88 ;  bat  his  natare  was  not  one  with 
the  person  of  God.  He  was  his  son  as  created  by  him,  bat  had  no  affinity 
to  him  by  virtae  of  anion  with  him ;  bat  now  man  doth  not  only  see  hu 
natare  in  maltitades  of  men  on  earth,  bat  by  an  astonishing  goodness,  beholds 
his  natare  anited  to  the  Deity  in  heaven.  That  as  he  was  the  son  of  Qad 
by  creation,  he  is  now  the  brother  of  God  by  redemption ;  for  with  such  a 
title  doth  that  person,  who  was  the  Son  of  God  as  well  as  the  Son  of  man, 
honoar  his  disciples,  John  xx.  17 ;  and  becaase  he  is  of  the  same  natare 
with  them,  <  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,*  Heb.  ii.  11. 

Oar  natare,  which  was  infinitely  distant  from  and  below  the  Deity,  now 
makes  one  person  with  the  Son  of  God.  What  man  sinfally  aspired  to,  God 
hath  graciously  granted,  and  more.  Man  aspired  to  a  likeness  in  knowledge, 
and  God  hath  granted  him  an  affinity  in  anion.  It  had  been  astonishing 
goodness  to  angelize  oar  natares ;  bat  in  redemption  divine  goodness  hath 
acted  higher,  in  a  sort  to  deify  oar  natares.  In  creation,  oar  natare  was 
exalted  above  other  creatares  on  earth ;  in  onr  redemption,  oar  natare  is 
exalted  above  all  the  host  of  heaven.  We  were  higher  than  the  beasts,  as 
creatares,  but  *  lower  than  the  angels,'  Ps.  viii.  6 ;  bat  by  the  ineamation  of 
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the  Son  of  God  our  nature  is  elevated  many  steps  above  them.  After  it  had 
snnk  itself  bj  comiption  below  the  bestial  nature,  and  as  low  as  the  diabo- 
lical, the  *  fblness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  onr  nature  bodOy,'  Col.  ii.  9 ; 
bnt  never  in  the  angels  angelically.  The  Son  of  God  descended  to  dignify 
dor  nature,  by  assuming  it;  and  ascended  with  our  nature,  to  have  it 
crowned  above  those  standing  monuments  of  divine  power  and  goodness. 
That  person  that  descended^  in  onr  nature  into  the  grave,  and  in  the  same 
nature  was  raised  up  again,  is  in  that  same  nature  set  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  in  heaven,  *  &r  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  do- 
minion, and  every  name  that  is  named,'  Eph.  i.  20,  21.  Our  refined  day, 
by  an  indissoluble  union  with  this  divine  person,  is  honoured  to  sit  for  ever 
upon  a  throne  above  all  the  tribes  of  seraphims  and  cherubims ;  and  the 
person  that  wears  it  is  the  head  of  the  good  angels,  and  the  conqueror  of 
the  bad :  the  one  are  put  under  his  feet,  and  the  other  commanded  to  adore 
him  '  that  purged  our  sins  in  our  nature,'  Heb.  i.  8,  6.  That  divine  person 
in  our  nature  receiyes  adoration  from  the  angels ;  but  the  nature  of  man  is 
not  ordered  to  pay  any  homage  and  adorations  to  the  angels.  How  could 
divine  goodness  to  man  more  magnify  itself  ?  As  we  could  not  have  a  lower 
descent  than  we  had  by  sin,  how  could  we  have  a  higher  ascent  than  by  a 
fiubstantial  participation  of  a  divine  life  in  our  nature  in  the  unity  of  a  divine 
person  ?  Our  earthly  nature  is  joined  to  a  heavenly  person ;  our  undone 
nature  united  to  <  one  equal  with  God,'  Phil.  ii.  6.  It  may  truly  be  said, 
that  man  is  God,  which  is  infinitely  more  glorious  for  us,  than  if  it  could  be 
said,  man' is  an  angel.  If  it  were  goodness  to  advance  our  innocent  nature 
above  other  creatures,  the  advancement  of  our  d^enerate  nature  above 
angels  deserves  a  higher  title  than  mere  goodness.  It  is  a  more  gracious 
act,  than  if  all  men  had  been  transformed  into  the  pure  spiritual  nature  of 
the  loftiest  cherubins. 

5.  This  goodness  is  manifest  in  the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  us, 
whereby  we  are  fireed  from  the  rigour  of  that  of  works.  Grod  might  have  in- 
sisted upon  the  terms  of  the  old  covenant,  and  required  of  man  the  improve- 
ment of  his  original  6tock ;  but  God  hath  condescended  to  lower  terms,  and 
offered  man  more  gracious  methods,  and  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  first  by 
the  sweetness  of  the  second. 

(1.)  It  is  goodness,  that  he  should  condescend  to  make  another  covenant 
with  man.  To  stipulate  with  innocent  and  righteous  Adam  for  his  obedi- 
ence, was  a  stoop  of  his  sovereignty ;  though  he  gave  the  precept  as  a 
sovereign  Lord,  yet  in  his  covenanting  he  seems  to  descend  to  some  kind  of 
equality  with  tiiat  dust  and  ashes  with  whom  he  treated.  Absolute  sove- 
reigns do  not  usually  covenant  with  their  people,  but  exact  obedience  and 
duty  without  binding  themselves  to  bestow  a  reward ;  and  if  they  intend 
any,  they  reserve  the  purpose  in  their  own  breasts,  without  treating  their 
gubjects  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  it.  There  was  no  obligation  on  God 
to  enter  into  the  first  covenant ;  much  less,  after  the  violation  of  the  first,  to 
the  settlement  of  a  new.  If  God  seemed  in  some  sort  to  equal  himself  to 
man  in  the  first,  he  seemed  to  descend  below  himself  in  treating  with  a 
rebel  upon  more  condescending  terms  in  the  second.  If  his  covenant  with 
innocent  Adam  was  a  stoop  of  his  sovereignty,  this  with  rebellious  Adam 
seems  to  be  a  stripping  himself  of  his  majesty  in  favour  of  his  goodness ;  as 
if  his  happiness  depended  upon  us,  and  not  ours  upon  him.  It  is  a  '  humi- 
liation of  himself  to  behold  the  things  in  heaven,'  the  glorious  angels,  as 
well  as  *  things  on  earth,'  mortal  men,  Ps.  cziii.  6 ;  much  more  to  bind 
himself  in  gracious  bonds  to  the  glorious  angels,  and  much  more  if  to  rebel 
man.    In  tixe  first  covenant*  there  was  much  of  sovereignty  as  well  as  good- 
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ness ;  in  the  seeond,  there  is  less  of  sovereignty  and  more  of  grace*  In  the 
first,  there  was  a  righteous  man  for  a  holy  God ;  in  the  second,  a  poUated 
creature  for  a  pure  and  provoked  God.  In  the  first,  he  holds  the  sceptre  in 
his  hand  to  rule  his  subjects ;  in  the  second,  he  seems  to  lay  by  his  sceptre 
to  court  and  espouse  a  beggar.  In  the  first,  he  is  a  (jord ;  in  the  second,  a 
husband,  Hosea  ii.  16-20,  and  binds  himself  upon  gracious  conditions  to 
become  a  debtor.  How  should  this  goodness  fill  us  with  an  humble  aston- 
ishment, as  it  did  Abraham,  when  he  <  fell  on  his  face,'  when  he  heard  God 
speaking  of  making  a  covenant  with  him !  Gbn.  xvii.  2,  8.  And  if  God 
speaking  to  Israel  out  of  the  fire,  and  making  them  to  hear  his  voice  out  of 
heaven,  that  he  might  instruct  them,  was  a  consideration  whereby  Moses 
would  heighten  their  admiration  of  divine  goodness,  and  engage  their  afiec- 
tionate  obedience  to  him,  Dent.  iv.  82,  86,  40,  how  much  more  admirable 
is  it  for  God  to  speak  so  kindly  to  us  through  the  pacifying  blood  of  the 
covenant,  that  silenced  the  terrors  of  the  old,  and  settled  the  tenderness  of 
the  new ! 

(2.)  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  nature  and  tenor  of  the  new  covenant. 
There  are  in  this  richer  streams  of  love  and  pity.  The  language  of  one 
was,  Die  if  thou  sin ;  that  of  the  other.  Live  if  thou  believest.*  The  old 
covenant  was  founded  upon  the  obedience  of  man  ;  the  new  is  not  founded 
upon  the  inconstancy  of  man's  will,  but  the  firmness  of  divine  love,  and  the 
valuable  merit  of  Christ.  The  head  of  the  first  covenant  was  human  and 
mutable ;  the  head  of  the  second  is  divine  and  immutable.  The  curse  due 
to  us  bj  the  breach  of  the  first,  is  taken  off  by  the  indulgence  of  the  second. 
Bom.  viii.  1 ;  we  are  by  it  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  the  law,  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  the  bosom  of  grace, — <  For  you  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,* 
Bom.  vi.  14, — ^firom  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  the  law  to  the  sweetness 
and  forgiveness  of  grace.  Christ  bore  the  one,  '  being  made  a  curse  for  us,' 
Gal.  iii.  18,  that  we  might  exgoy  the  sweetness  of  the  other.  By  this  we 
are  brought  firom  mount  Sinai,  the  mount  of  terror,  to  mount  Zion,  the 
mount  of  sacrificing,  the  type  of  the  great  sacrifice,  Heb.  zii.  18,  22.  That 
covenant  brought  in  death  upon  one  offence,  this  covenant  offers  life  alter 
many  offences,  Bom.  v.  16, 17.  That  involved  us  in  a  curse,  and  this  en* 
richeth  us  with  a  blessing.  The  breaches  of  that  expelled  us  out  of  para* 
disc,  and  the  embracing  of  this  admits  us  into  heaven.  This  covenant 
demands  and  admits  of  that  repentance,  wheieof  there  was  no  mention  in 
the  first ;  that  demanded  obedience,  not  repentance  upon  a  fiulure,  and 
though  the  exercises  of  it  had  been  never  so  deep  in  the  fidlen  creature, 
nothing  of  the  law's  severity  had  been  remitted  by  any  virtue  of  it.  Again, 
the  first  covenant  demanded  exact  righteousness,  but  conveyed  no  cleansing 
virtue  upon  the  contracting  any  filth.  The  first  demands  a  continuance  in 
the  righteousness  confenred  in  creation;  the  second  imprints  a  gracious 
heart  in  regeneration.  *  I  will  pour  clean  water  upon  you,  I  will  put  a  new 
spirit  withm  you,'  was  the  voice  of  the  second  covenant,  not  of  the  first. 
Again,  as  to  pardon ;  Adam's  covenant  was  to  punish  him,  not  to  pardon 
him,  if  he  fell.  That  threatened  death  upon  transgfession,  this  remits  it ; 
that  was  an  act  of  divine  sovereignty,  declaring  the  will  of  God,  this  is  aa 
act  of  divine  grace,  passing  an  act  of  oUivion  on  the  crimes  of  the  creature; 
that,  as  it  demanded  no  repentance  upon  a  failure,  so  it  promised  no  menj 
upon  guilt ;  that  convened  our  sin,  and  condemned  us  for  it,  this  clears  our 
guilt,  and  comforts  us  under  it.  The  first  covenant  related  us  to  God  as  a 
judge,  every  transgression  against  it  forfeited  his  indulgence  as  a  father; 
the  second  delivers  us  firom  God  as  a  condemning  judge,  to  bring  us  under 

*  Tnneti&e,  ser.  p.  88. 
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his  wing  as  an  affaeiionate  fiither.  In  the  ono,  there  was  a  droadfal  frown 
to  scare  ns ;  in  the  other,  a  healing  wing  to  cover  and  relieve  ns.  Again,  in 
regard  of  righteoitsness.  That  demanded  oor  performance  of  a  righteons* 
ness  in  and  by  oursehes  and  onr  own  strength ;  this  demands  our  acceptance 
of  a  righteousness  higgler  than  ever  the  standing  angels  had.  The  right" 
eoosness  of  the  first  covenant  was  the  righteousness  of  a  man ;  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  second  is  '  the  righteoosness  of  a  Gt)d,  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Again, 
in  regard  of  that  obedience  it  demands,  it  exacts  not  of  ns,  as  a  necessary 
condition,  the  perfection  of  obedience,  bat  the  siacerity  of  obedience ;  an 
uprightness  in  oor  intention,  not  an  nnspottedness  in  onr  action ;  an  in* 
tegrity  in  onr  aims,  and  an  industry  in  our  compliance  with  dirine  precepts. 
Gen.  xvii.  1,  *  WaUc  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect,'  ».  e.  sincere.  What 
is  hearty  in  onr  actions  is  accepted,  and  what  is  defective  is  overlooked, 
and  not  charged  upon  us,  because  of  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  our 
surety.  The  first  covenant  rejected  all  our  services  after  sin — ^the  services 
of  a  person  under  the  sentence  of  death  are  but  dead  services ;  this  accepts 
our  imperfect  services  after  faith  in  it.  That  administered  no  strength  to 
obey,  but  supposed  it ;  this  supposeth  our  inability  to  obey,  and  confers 
some  strength  for  it,  Ezek.  zzxvi.  27,  *  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes.'  Again,  in  regard  of  the  promises. 
The  old  covenant  had  good,  but  the  new  hath  '  better  promises,'  Heb.  viii.  6 
of  justification  afier  guilt,  and  sanctification  after  &th,  and  glorification 
at  last  of  the  whole  man.  In  the  fint  there  was  provision  against  guilt, 
but  none  fix  the  removal  of  it ;  provision  against  filth,  but  none  for  the 
cleansing  of  it ;  promise  of  happiness  implied,  but  not  so  great  a  one  as 
that  '  life  and  immortality '  in  heaven,  '  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,' 
2  Tim.  i.  10.  Why  said  to  be  *  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel  ? '  Because 
it  was  not  only  buried  upon  the  fall  of  man  under  the  curses  of  the  law,  but 
it  was  not  so  obvious  to  the  conceptions  of  man  in  his  innocent  state. 
Life,  indeed,  was  implied  to  be  promised  upon  his  standing,  but  not  so 
glorious  an  immortality  disclosed  to  be  reserved  for  him  if  he  stood.  As  it 
is  a  covenant  of  better  promises,  so  a  covenant  of  sweeter  comforts,  com- 
forts more  choice  and  comforts  more  durable.  '  An  everlasting  consolation 
and  a  good  hope'  are  the  fruits  of  grace,  i.e.  the  covenant  of  grace, 
2  Thess.  ii.  16.  In  the  whole  there  is  such  a  love  disclosed,  as  cannot  be 
expressed.  The  apostle  leaves  it  to  every  man's  mind  to  conceive  it,  if  he 
c<Kild,  '  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God,'  1  John  iii.  1.  It  instates  us  in  such  a 
manner  of  the  love  of  Cbd,  as  he  beare  to  his  Son,  the  image  of  his  person : 
*  That  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved 
me,'  John  xvii.  28. 

(8.)  This  goodness  appeara  in  the  choice  gift  of  himself  which  he  hath 
made  over  in  this  covenant.  You  know  how  it  runs  in  Scripture,  *  I  will  be 
their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people,'  Jer.  xxxii.  88  ;  a  propriety  in  the 
Deity  is  made  over  by  it.  As  he  gave  the  blood  of  his  Son  to  seal  the  cove- 
nant, so  he  gave  himself  as  the  btessing  of  tiie  covenant :  ^  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God,'  Heb.  xi.  16.  Thou^  he  be  environed  with  milHons 
of  angels,  and  presides  over  them  in  an  inexpressible  glory,  he  is  not  ashamed 
of  his  condescensions  to  man,  and  to  pass  over  himself  as  the  propriety  of 
his  people,  as  well  as  to  take  them  to  be  his.  It  is  a  diminution  of  the 
sense  of  the  place,  to  underetand  it  of  God  as  creator.  What  reason  was 
there  for  God  to  be  ashamed  of  the  expressions  of  his  power,  wisd(»n,  good- 
ness, in  the  works  of  his  hands  ?  But  we  might  have  reason  to  think  there 
might  be  some  ground  in  God  to  be  ashamed  in  making  himself  over  in  a 
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deed  of  gift  to  a  mean  worm  and  a  filthy  rebel ;  this  might  seem  adiaparage- 
ment  to  his  majesty ;  but  God  is  not  ashamed  of  a  title  so  mean,  as  tiie  God 
of  his  despised  people— a  title  below  those  others  of  the  *  Lord  of  hosts/ 
'glorions  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders/  'riding  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind/  '  walking  in  the  eirooits  of  heaven/  He  is  no  more 
ashamed  of  this  title  of  being  onr  God,  than  he  is  of  those  other  that  soond 
more  glorious ;  he  would  rather  have  his  greatness  veil  to  his  goodness,  than 
his  goodness  be  confined  by  his  majesty.  He  is  not  only  onr  CK>d,  bat  onr 
God  as  he  is  the  God  of  Christ  He  is  not  ashamed  to  be  onr  propriety, 
and  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  own  his  people  in  a  partnership  with  him  in 
this  propriety :  John  zx.  17,  '  I  ascend  to  my  God,  and  yoor  God/  This 
of  God*8  being  ocur  God,  is  the  qnintessenee  of  the  coTenant,  the  sonl  of  all 
the  promises.  In  this  he  hath  promised  whatsoever  is  infinite  in  him,  whai- 
soeyer  is  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his  natore,  for  onr  use ;  not  a  part  of 
him,  or  one  single  perfection,  but  the  whole  rigour  and  strength  of  alL  As 
he  is  not  a  Gt>d  without  infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
goodness,  and  infinite  blessedness.  &c,  so  he  passes  over  in  this  covenant  all 
that  which  presents  him  as  the  most  adorable  being  to  his  creatures.  He 
will  be  to  them  as  great,  as  wise,  as  powerful,  as  good  as  he  is  in  himself.  And 
the  assuring  us  in  this  covenant  to  be  our  God,  imports  also  that  he  will  do 
as  much  for  us  as  we  would  do  for  ourselves,  were  we  furnished  with  the 
same  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom.  In  being  our  Gk>d,  he  testifies  it  is  all 
one,  as  if  we  had  the  same  perfections  in  our  own  power  to  employ  for  our 
use ;  for,  he  being  possessed  with  them,  it  is  as  much  as  if  we  ourselves 
were  possessed  with  them  for  our  own  advantage,  according  to  the  rules  of 
wisdom,  and  the  several  conditions  we  pass  through  for  his  glory ;  but  this 
must  be  taken  with  a  relation  to  that  wisdom  which  he  observes  in  his  pro* 
ceedings  with  us  as  creatures,  and  according  to  the  several  conditions  we  pass 
through  for  his  glory.  Thus  God's  being  ours,  is  more  than  if  all  heaven  and 
earth  were  ours  besides ;  it  is  more  than  if  we  were  fully  our  own,  and  at  our 
own  disposal ;  it  makes  all  things  that  God  hath  ours,  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  and 
therefore  not  only  all  things  he  hath  created,  but  all  things  that  he  can  create ; 
not  only  aU  things  that  he  hath  contrived,  but  all  things  that  he  can  con- 
trive ;  for  in  being  ours,  his  power  is  ours,  his  possible  power  as  well  as 
his  active  power,  his  power  whereby  he  can  effect  more  than  he  hath  done ; 
and  his  wisdom,  whereby  he  can  contrive  more  than  he  hath  done,  so  that 
if  there  were  need  of  employing  his  power  to  create  many  worlds  for  our  good, 
he  would  not  stick  at  it ;  for  if  he  did,  he  would  not  be  our  God  in  ihe  ex- 
tent of  his  nature,  as  the  promise  intimates.  What  a  rich  goodness  and  a 
fulness  of  bounty  is  there  in  this  short  expression,  as  full  as  the  expression 
of  a  God  can  make  it  to  be  intelligible  to  such  creatures  as  we  are  1 

(4.)  This  goodness  is  further  manifest  in  the  confirmation  of  the  covenant. 
His  goodness  did  not  only  condescend  to  make  it  for  our  happiness,  after  we 
had  made  ourselves  miserable,  but  further  condescended  to  ratify  it  in  the 
solemnest  manner  for  our  assurance,  to  overrule  all  the  despondencies  unbe- 
lief could  raise  up  in  our  souls.  The  reason  why  he  confirmed  it  by  an  oath 
was  to  shew  the  immutability  of  his  glorious  counsel,  not  to  tie  himself  to 
keep  it ;  for  his  word  and  promise  is  in  itself  as  immutable  as  his  oath.  They 
were  '  two  immutable  things,'  his  word  and  his  oath,  one  as  unchangeable  as 
the  other ;  but  for  the  strength  of  our  consolation,  that  it  might  have  no 
reason  to  shake  and  totter,  he  would  condescend  as  low  as  was  possible  for  a 
God  to  do  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  dejected  creature,  Heb.  vi.  17, 18.  When 
the  first  covenant  was  broken,  and  it  was  impossible  for  man  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  it,  and  mount  to  happiness  thereby^  he  makes  another.    And  as  if 
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we  had  reason  to  distrnst  him  in  the  first,  he  solemnly  ratifies  it  in  a  higher 
manner  than  he  had  done  in  the  other,  and  swears  by  himself  that  he  will 
be  trae  to  it,  not  so  much  oat  of  an  election  of  himself  as  the  object  of  the 
oath.  '  Because  he  conld  not  swear  by  a  greater,  he  swears  by  himself,'  yer. 
18 ;  whereby  the  apostle  clearly  intimates  that  divine  goodness  was  raised  to 
snch  a  height  for  ns,  that  if  there  had  been  anything  more  sacred  than  him- 
self, or  that  could  haye  punished  him  if  he  had  broken  it,  that  he  would  have 
sworn  by,  to  silence  any  diffidence  in  us,  and  confirm  us  in  the  reality  of 
his  intentions.  Now  if  it  were  a  mighty  mark  of  goodness  for  God  to  stoop 
tb  a  coYcnanting  with  us,  it  was  more  for  a  sovereign  to  bind  himself  so 
solemnly  to  be  our  debtor  in  a  promise,  as  well  as  he  was  our  sovereign  in 
the  precept,  and  stoop  so  low  in  it  to  satisfy  the  distrusts  of  that  creature 
that  deserved  for  ever  to  lie  soaking  in  his  own  rains  for  not  believing  his 
bare  word.  What  absolute  prince  would  ever  stoop  so  low  as  to  article 
with  rebellious  subjects,  whom  he  could  in  a  moment  set  his  foot  upon  and 
crush,  much  less  countenance  a  causeless  distrust  of  his  goodness  by  the  addi- 
tion of  his  oath,  and  thereby  bind  his  own  hands,  which  were  unconfined 
before,  and  free  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  them ! 

(6.)  This  goodness  of  God  is  remarkable  also  in  the  condition  of  this 
covenant,  which  is  fiuth.  This  was  the  easiest  condition  in  its  own  nature 
that  could  be  imagined,  no  difficulty  in  it  but  what  proceeds  from  the  pride 
of  man's  nature  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  will.  It  was  not  impossible  in 
itself,  it  was  not  the  old  condition  of  perfect  obedience  ;  it  had  been  mighty 
goodness  to  set  us  up  again  upon  our  old  stock,  and  restore  us  to  the  tenor 
and  condition  of  the  covenant  of  works,  or  to  have  required  the  burdensome 
ceremonies  of  the  law.  Nor  is  it  an  exact  knowledge  he  requires  of  us  ;  all 
men's  understandings  being  of  a  di£ferent  size,  they^iad  not  been  capable 
of  this.  It  was  the  most  reasonable  condition  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of 
the  things  proposed,  and  the  effects  following  upon  it,  nay,  it  was  necessary. 
It  had  been  a  want  of  goodness  to  himself  and  his  own  honour ;  he  had  cast 
that  off  had  he  not  insisted  on  this  condition  of  fiedth,  it  being  the  lowest  he 
could  condescend  to  with  a  salvo  for  his  glory.  And  it  was  a  goodness  to  us ;  it 
is  nothing  else  he  requires,  but  a  willingness  to  accept  what  he  hath  contrived 
and  acted  for  us.  And  no  man  can  be  happy  against  hisjwill ;  without  this  be- 
lief at  least,  man  conld  never  voluntary  have  arrived  to  his  happiness.  The 
goodness  of  God  is  evidenced  in  that, 

[1.]  First,  It  is  an  easy  condition,  not  impossible. 

First,  It  was  not  the  condition  of  the  old  covenant.  The  condition  of 
that  was  an  entire  obedience  to  every  precept  with  a  man's  whole  strength, 
without  any  flaw  or  crack ;  but  the  condition  of  the  evangelical  covenant  is 
a  sincere  though  weak  fidth.  He  hath  suited  this  covenant  to  the  misery  of 
man's  fallen  condition ;  he  considers  our  weakness,  and  that  we  are  but  dust, 
and  therefore  exacts  not  of  us  an  entire  but  a  sincere  obedience.  Had  God  sent 
Christ  to  expiate  the  crime  of  Adam,  restore  him  to  his  paradise  estate,  and 
repair  in  man  the  ruined  image  of  holiness,  and  after  this  to  have  renewed 
the  covenant  of  works  for  the  future,  and  settled  the  same  condition  in 
exacting  a  complete  obedience  for  the  time  to  come,  divine  goodness  had 
been  above  any  accusation,  and  had  deserved  our  highest  admiration  in  the 
pardon  of  former  transgressions,  and  giving  out  to  us  our  first  stock.  But 
divine  goodness  took  luger  strides ;  he  had  tried  our  first  condition,  and 
fimnd  his  mutable  creature  quickly  to  violate  it.  Had  he  demanded  the 
same  now,  it  is  likely  it  had  met  with  the  same  issue  as  before  in  man's  dis- 
obedience and  fall ;  we  should  have  been  '  as  men,'  as  Adam,  '  transgress- 
ing the  eovenanty'  Hos.  vi.  7,  and  then  we  must  have  lain  groaning  under 
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our  disease  and  wallowing  in  our  blood,  unless  Christ  had  come  to  die  for 
the  expiation  of  onr  new  erimes,  for  every  transgression  had  been  a  viola- 
tion of  that  covenant,  and  a  forfeitore  of  onr  right  to  the  benefits  of  it.  If 
we  had  broke  it  but  in  one  tittle,  we  had  rendered  oorselves  incapable  to 
fulfil  it  for  the  future  ;  that  one  tnoisgression  had  stood  as  a  bar  against  the 
pleas  of  afber  obedience.  But  God  hath  wholly  laid  that  condition  aside  to 
us,  and  settled  that  of  Didth,  more  easy  to  be  perfonned  and  to  be  renewed 
by  us.  It  is  infinite  grace  in  him  that  he  will  accept  of  faith  in  us,  instead 
of  that  perfect  obedience  he  required  of  us  in  the  covenant  of  works. 

Secondly,  It  is  easy;  not  like  the  burdensome  ceremonies  appointed 
under  the  law.  He  exacts  not  now  the  legal  obedience,  expensive  sacrifices, 
troublesome  purifications  and  abstinences,  that  *  yoke  of  b(mdage,*  Gal.  v.  1, 
which  they  were  '  not  able  to  bear,'  Acts  xv.  10.  He  treats  us  not  as  ser- 
vants, or  children  in  their  nonage,  under  the  elements  of  the  world,  nor 
requires  those  innumerable  bodily  exercises  that  he  exacted  of  them ;  he 
demands  not  thousands  of  lambs  and  rivors  of  oil,  but  he  requires  a  sincere 
confession  and  repentance  in  order  to  our  absolution ;  an  unfeigned  faith  in 
order  to  our  blessedness  and  elevation  to  a  ^orious  life.  He  requires  only 
that  we  should  believe  what  he  saith,  and  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  hia 
goodness  and  veracity  as  to  persuade  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  his  inten- 
tions, confide  in  his  word,  and  rely  upon  his  promise,  cordially  embrace  his 
crucified  Son,  whom  he  hath  set  forth  as  the  means  of  our  happiness,  and 
have  a  sincere  respect  to  all  the  discoveries  of  his  will.  What  can  be  more 
easy  than  this,  though  some  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  others  since, 
have  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  multitude  of  legal  burdens,  as  if  they  envied 
God  the  expressions  of  his  goodness,  or  thought  him  guilty  of  too  much 
remissness  in  taking  off  the  yoke,  and  treating  man  too  &vourably. 

Thirdly f  Nor  is  it  a  clear  knowledge  of  every  revelation  that  is  the  con- 
dition of  this  covenant.  God  in  his  kindness  to  man  hath  made  revelations 
of  himself,  but  his  goodness  is  manifested  in  obliging  us  to  believe  him,  not 
folly  to  understand  him.  He  hath  made  them  by  sufficient  testimonies  as 
clear  to  our  faith  as  they  are  incomprehensible  to  our  reason.  He  hath 
revealed  a  trinity  of  persons  in  their  distinct  offices  in  the  business  of  redemp- 
tion, without  which  revelation  of  a  trinity  we  could  not  have  a  right  notion 
and  scheme  of  redeeming  grace.  But  since  the  clearness  of  men's  under- 
standing is  sullied  by  the  fall,  and  hath  lost  its  wings  to  fiy  up  to  a  know- 
ledge of  such  sublime  things  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  and  other  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  God  hath  manifested  his  goodness  in  not  obliging 
us  to  understand  them,  but  to  believe  them,  and  hath  given  us  reason  enough 
to  believe  it  to  be  his  revelation  (both  from  the  nature  of  the  revelation  itself, 
and  the  way  and  manner  of  propagating  it,  which  is  wholly  divine,  exceeding 
all  the  methods  of  human  art),  tiiou^  he  hath  not  extended  our  under- 
standings to  a  capacity  to  know  them,  and  render  a  reason  of  every  myateiy. 
He  did  not  require  of  every  Israelite,  or  of  any  of  them  that  were  stung  by 
the  fiery  serpents,  that  they  should  understand,  or  be  able  to  discourse  at 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  that  brass  of  which  that  serpent  upon  the  pole 
was  made,  or  by  what  art  that  serpent  was  formed,  or  in  what  manner  the 
sight  of  it  did  operate  in  them  for  their  cure ;  it  was  enough  that  they  did 
believe  the  institution  and  precept  of  God,  and  that  their  own  cure  was 
assured  by  it.  It  was  enough  if  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  it  according  to 
the  direction.  The  understandings  of  men  are  of  several  sizes  and  elevations, 
one  higher  than  another.  If  the  condition  of  this  covenant  had  been  a  great- 
ness of  knowledge,  the  most  acute  men  had  only  eigoyed  the  benefits  of  it. 
But  it  is  fiuth,  which  is  as  easy  to  be  performed  by  the  ignorant  and  simple 
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•8  by  the  strongest  and  most  towering  mind.  It  is  that  which  is  within  the 
eompass  of  every  man*s  uaderstanding.  Gt}d  did  not  require  that  every  ontf 
within  the  verge  of  the  covenant  should  be  able  to  disoonrse  of  it  to  the  rea- 
sons of  men.  He  required  not  that  every  man  shonld  be  a  philosopher,  or 
an  orator,  but  a  believer.  What  could  be  more  easy  than  to  lift  up  the  eye 
to  the  brazen  serpent,  to  be  cured  of  a  fiery  sting  ?  What  could  be  more 
facile  than  a  glance,  which  is  done  without  any  pain  and  in  a  moment  ?  It 
is  a  condition  may  be  performed  by  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest. 
Could  those  that  were  bitten  in  the  most  vital  part  cast  up  their  eyes, 
though  at  the  last  gasp,  they  would  arise  to  health,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
venom. 

[2. J  As  it  is  easy,  so  it  is  reasonable.  'Bepent  and  believe'  is  that 
which  is  required  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  It  is  very  reasonable  that  things  so  great  and  glorious,  so 
beneficial  to  men,  and  revealed  to  them  by  so  sound  an  authority,  and  an 
unerring  truth,  should  be  believed.  The  excellency  of  the  thing  disclosed 
eould  ^dmit  of  no  lower  a  condition  than  to  be  believed  and  embraced. 
There  is  a  sort  of  faith  that  is  a  natural  condition  in  everything.  All  reli-* 
gion  in  the  world,  though  never  so  false,  depends  upon  a  sort  of  it ;  for 
nnless  there  be  a  belief  of  future  things,  there  would  never  be  a  hope  of 
good  or  a  fear  of  evil,  the  two  great  hinges  upon  which  religion  moves.  In 
all  kinds  of  learning,  many  things  must  be  believed  before  a  progress  can  be 
made.  Belief  of  one  another  is  necessary  in  all  acts  of  human  life,  without 
which  human  society  would  be  unlinked  and  dissolved.  What  is  that  £euth 
that  God  requires  of  us  in  this  covenant,  but  a  willingness  of  soul  to  take 
Qod  for  our  God,  Christ  for  our  mediator  and  the  procurer  of  our  happi- 
ness? Bev.  xxii.  17.  What  prince  could  require  less,  upon  any  promise  he 
makes  his  subjects,  than  to  be  believed  as  true,  and  depended  on  as  good  ? 
That  they  should  accept  his  pardon,  and  other  gracious  offers,  and  be  sin- 
cere in  their  allegiance  to  him,  avoiding  all  things  that  may  offend  him,  and 
pursuing  all  things  that  may  please  him.  Thus  God,  by  so  small  and  rea- 
sonable a  condition  as  faith,  lets  in  the  fruits  of  Christ's  death  into  our  soul, 
and  wraps  us  up  in  the  fruition  of  all  the  privileges  purchased  by  it.  So 
much  he  hath  condescended  in  his  goodness,  that  upon  so  slight  a  condition 
we  may  plead  his  promise,  and  humbly  challenge,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant, 
those  good  things  he  hath  promised  in  his  word.  It  is  so  reasonable  a  con* 
dition,  that  if  God  did  not  require  it  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  creature 
were  obliged  to  perform  it;  for  the  publishing  any  truth  from  God  naturally 
calls  for  credit  to  be  given  it  by  the  creature,  and  an  entertainment  of  it  in 
practice.  Could  you  offer  a  more  reasonable  condition  yourselves,  had  it 
been  left  to  your  choice  ?  Should  a  prince  proclaim  a  purdon  to  a  profli- 
gate wretch,  would  not  all  the  world  cry  shame  of  him  if  he  did  not  believe 
it  upon  the  highest  assurances ;  and  if  ingenuity  did  not  make  him  sorry  for 
his  crimes,  and  careful  in  the  duty  of  a  si:t}>ject,  surely  the  world  would  cry 
shame  of  such  a  person. 

[8.]  It  is  a  necessary  condition. 

Fint^  Necessary  for  the  honour  of  God.  A  prince  is  disparaged  if  his 
authority  in  his  law,  and  if  his  graoiousness  in  his  promises,  be  not  accepted 
and  believed.  What  physician  would  undertake  a  cure,  if  his  precepts  may 
not  be  credited  ?  It  is  Uie  first  thing  in  the  order  of  nature  that  the  reve- 
lation of  God  should  be  believed,  that  the  reality  of  his  intentions  in  invit- 
ing man  to  the  acceptance  of  those  methods  he  hath  prescribed  for  their 
attaining  their  chief  happiness  should  be  acknowledged.  It  is  a  debasing 
notion  of  God,  that  he  should  give  a  happiness  purchased  by  divine  blood 
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to  a  penon  thai  baih  no  -nine  for  it,  nor  any  abhorreney  of  tho9b  nns  thai 
oecaskmad  so  great  a  snflBfiring,  nor  anj  will  to  avoid  them.  Shonkl  he  not 
vilify  himself  to  bestow  a  heaven  upon  that  man  that  will  not  believe  the 
offers  of  ity  nor  walk  in  those  ways  that  leads  to  it ;  that  walks  so  as  if  he 
woald  declare  that  there  were  no  troth  in  his  word,  nor  holiness  in  his 
natore  ?  Would  not  God  by  such  an  act  verify  a  truth  in  the  langnage  of 
their  praetieey  viz.»  that  he  were  botb  fiilse  and  impure,  careless  of  his  word, 
and  negligent  of  his  holiness  ?  As  Qod  was  so  desiioas  to  ensore  the  eon* 
eolation  of  believersy  that  if  there  had  been  a  greater  being  than  himself  to 
attest^  and  for  him  to  be  responsible  to^  for  the  eonfirmation  of  his  promise, 
he  wonld  willingly  have  submitted  to  him,  and  have  made  him  the  umpire : 
Heb.  vi.  19, '  He  swore  by  himself^  because  he  could  not  swear  by  a  greater ;' 
by  the  same  reason,  had  it  stood  with  the  nujesty  and  wisdom  of  God  to 
stoop  to  lower  conditions  in  this  covenant  for  the  reducing  of  man  to  his 
duty  and  happiness,  he  would  have  done  it ;  but  his  goodness  could  not  take 
lower  steps,  with  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  his  nu^jesty  and  the  honour 
of  his  wisdom.  Would  yon  have  had  him  wholly  submitted  to  the  obstinate 
will  of  a  rebellious  creature,  and  be  ruled  only  by  his  terms  ?  Would  you 
have  had  him  receive  men  to  happiness,  after  they  had  heightened  thmr 
crimes  by  a  contempt  of  his  grace,  as  well  as  of  his  creating  goodness,  and 
have  made  them  blessed  under  the  guilt  of  their  crimes  without  an  acknow- 
ledgment? Should  he  glorify  one  that  will  not  believe  what  he  hath 
revealed,  nor  repent  of  what  himself  hath  committed,  and  so  save  a  man 
after  a  repeated  unthankfnlness  to  the  most  immense  grace  that  ever  was, 
or  can  be  discovered  and  offered,  without  a  detestation  of  his  ingratitude, 
and  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  his  offers  f  It  is  necessary  for  the  honour  of 
God  that  man  should  accept  of  his  terms,  and  not  give  laws  to  him,  to  whom 
he  is  obnoxious  as  a  guilty  person,  as  well  as  subject  as  a  creature. 

Again,  it  was  very  equitable  and  necessaiy  for  the  honour  of  God,  that 
since  man  fell  by  an  unbelief  of  his  precept  and  threatening,  he  should  not 
rise  again  without  a  belief  of  his  promise,  and  casting  himself  upon  his  truth 
in  that,  since  he  had  vilified  the  honour  of  his  truth  in  the  threatening. 
Since  man  in  his  fidl  would  lean  to  his  own  understanding  sgainst  Ged,  it 
is  fit  that,  in  his  recovery,  the  highest  powers  of  his  soul,  his  understanding 
and  will,  should  be  subjected  to  him  in  an  entire  resignation.  Now,  whereas 
knowledge  seems  to  have  a  power  over  its  object,  fiuth  is  a  full  submission 
to  that  which  is  the  object  of  it.  Since  man  intended  a  glorying  in  him- 
self, the  evangelical  covenant  directs  its  whole  battery  against  it,  that  men 
may  glory  in  nothing  but  divine  goodness,  1  Cor.  L  29-81.  Had  man 
-performed  exact  obedience  by  his  own  strength,  he  had  had  something  in 
himself  as  the  matter  of  his  glory.  And  though  after  the  fidl  grace  made 
itself  illustrbus  in  setting  him  up  upon  a  new  stock,  yet  had  the  same  con- 
dition of  exact  obedience  been  settled  in  the  same  manner,  man  would  have 
had  something  to  gloiy  in,  which  is  struck  off  wholly  by  fidth ;  whereby 
man  in  every  act  must  go  out  of  himself,  for  a  supply,  to  that  mediator  whioh 
divine  goodness  and  grace  hath  appointed. 

Secondly  f  It  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  man.  That  can  be  no  con- 
tenting condition  wherein  the  will  of  man  doth  not  concur.  He  that  is 
forced  to  the  most  delicious  diet,  or  to  wear  the  bravest  apparel,  or  to  be 
stored  with  abundance  of  treasure,  cannot  be  happy  in  those  things  without 
an  esteem  of  them  and  delight  in  them.  If  they  be  nauseous  to  him,  the 
indisposition  of  his  mind  is  a  dead  fly  in  those  boxes  of  precious  ointment. 
Now  iaith  being  a  sincere  willingness  to  accept  of  Christ  and  to  come  to 
God  by  him,  and  repentance  being  a  detestation  of  that  whioh  made  man's 
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Mparation  from  €h)d,  it  is  imposflible  he  oonld  be  Tolantarily  happy  without 
it.  Man  cannot  attain  and  enjoy  a  trae  happiness  without  an  operation  of 
bis  understanding  about  the  object  proposed,  and  the  means  appointed  to 
enjoy  it.  There  must  be  a  knowledge  of  what  is  offered,  and  of  tiie  way  of 
it,  and  such  a  knowledge  as  may  determine  the  wiU  to  affect  that  end  and 
embrace  those  means ;  which  the  will  can  never  do  till  the  understanding  be 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  offerer,  and  the  goodness  of  the  proposal 
itself,  and  the  conveniency  of  the  means  for  the  attaining  of  it.  It  is  neces- 
saty  in  ^e  nature  of  the  thing,  that  what  is  revealed  should  be  believed  to 
be  a  divine  revelation.  Qod  must  be  judged  true  in  the  promising  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification,  the  means  of  happiness ;  and  if  any  man  desires  to 
be  partaker  of  those  promises,  he  must  desire  to  be  sanctified ;  and  how 
oaa  he  desire  that  which  is  the  matter  of  those  promises,  if  he  waJlow  in  his 
own  lusts,  and  desire  to  do  so,  a  thing  repugnant  to  the  promise  itself? 
Would  you  have  Qod  force  man  to  be  happy  against  his  will  ?  Is  it  not 
very  reasonable  he  should  demand  the  consent  of  his  reasonable  creature  to 
that  blessedness  he  offers  him  ?  The  new  covenant  is  a  marriage  covenant, 
Hosea  ii.  16,  19,  20,  which  implies  a  consent  on  our  parts,  as  well  as  a 
isonsent  on  God*s  ^pmi ;  that  is  no  marriage  that  hath  not  the  consent  of 
both  parties.  Now  faith  is  our  actual  consent,  and  repentance  and  sincere 
obedience  are  the  testimonies  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  consent. 

(6.)  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  his  methods  of  treating  with  men  to 
embrace  this  covenant.  They  are  methods  of  gentleness  and  sweetness ;  it 
is  a  wooing  goodness  and  a  bewailing  goodness.  His  expressions  are  with 
strong  motions  of  affection ;  he  carrieth  not  on  the  gospel  by  force  of  arms; 
he  doth  not  solely  menace  men  into  it,  as  worldly  conquerors  have  done;  he 
doth  not,  as  Mahomet,  plunder  men's  estates,  and  wound  their  bodies,  to 
imprmt  a  religion  on  their  souls;  he  doth  not  erect  gibbets,  and  kindle 
fagots,  to  scare  men  to  an  entering  into  covenant  with  him.  What  multi- 
tudes might  he  have  raised  by  his  power  as  well  as  others  I  What  legions 
of  angels  might  he  have  rendezvoused  from  heaven,  to  have  beaten  men  into 
a  profession  of  the  gospel !  Nor  doth  he  only  interpose  his  sovereign  autho* 
lity  in  the  precept  of  fidth,  but  useth  rational  expostulations  to  move  men 
voluntarily  to  comply  with  his  proposals :  Isa.  i.  18,  *  Gome  now,  saith  the 
Lord,  let  us  reason  together.'  He  seems  to  call  heaven  and  earth  to  be  judge, 
whether  he  had  been  wanting  in  any  reasonable  ways  of  goodness,  to  over- 
come the  perversity  of  the  creature :  Isa.  i.  2,  *  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give 
ear,  O  earth,  I  have  nourished  and  bronght  up  children.'  What  various 
encouragements  doth  he  use,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  men,  endeavouring 
to  persuade  them  with  all  tenderness  not  to  despise  their  own  mercies,  and 
be  enemies  to  their  own  happiness !  He  would  allure  us  by  his  beauty,  and 
win  us  by  his  mercy.  He  uses  the  arms  of  his  own  excellency,  and  our 
necessity,  to  prevail  upon  us ;  and  this  after  the  highest  provocations.  When 
Adam  had  trampled  upon  his  creating  goodness,  it  was  not  crushed ;  and  when 
man  had  cast  it  from  him,  it  took  the  higher  rebound.  When  the  rebers 
provocation  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  songht  him  out  with  a  promise  in  his 
hand,  though  Adam  fled  from  him  out  of  enmity  as  well  as  fear.  Gen.  iii.  10; 
and  when  the  Jews  had  outraged  his  Son,  whom  he  loved  from  eternity,  and 
made  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  bow  down  his  head  like  a  slave  on  the 
cross,  yet  in  that  place  where  the  most  horrible  wickedness  had  been  com- 
mitted, mnst  the  gospel  be  preached.  The  law  must  *  go  forth  out  of  that 
Sion,'  and  the  apostles  must  not  stir  from  thence,  till  they  have  received  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  published  the  word  of  grace  in  that  ungrateful  city, 
whose  inhabitants  yet  sweUed  with  indignation  against  the  Lord  of  life,  and 
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the  doctrine  he  had  preached  among  them,  Lnke  xxir.  47.  He  would  awer- 
look  their  indignities  out  of  tenderness  to  their  sonla,  and  expose  the  apostles 
to  the  peril  of  their  lives^  rather  than  expose  his  enemies  to  the  fniy  of  the 
devil.  Acts  i.  4,  5. 

[1.]  How  affectionately  doth  he  invite  men  1  What  mnltitodes  of  alluring 
promises,  and  pressing  exhortations,  are  there  everywhere  sprinkled  in  the 
Scrlptnre,  and  in  such  a  passionate  manner,  as  if  God  were  solely  concerned 
in  oar  good,  without  a  glance  on  his  own  glory  1  How  tenderly  doth  he  woo 
flinty  hearts,  and  express  more  pity  to  tiimn  than,  they  do  to  themselves  I 
With  what  affection  do  his  bowels  rise  up  to  his  lips  in  his  speech  in  the  pro- 
phet !  IsA.  11.  4,  '  Hearken  to  me,  O  my  people,  and  give  ear  unto  me,  O  my 
nation ' ;  *  my  people '  1  '  my  nation ' !  Melting  expressions  of  a  tender  God, 
soliciting  a  rebellious  people  to  make  their  retreat  to  him.  He  never  emptied 
his  hand  of  his  bounty,  nor  divested  his  lips  of  those  charitable  expressions. 
He  sent  Noah  to  move  the  wicked  of  the  old  world  to  an  embracing  of  his 
goodness,  and  frequent  prophets  to  the  provoking  Jews ;  and  as  the  world  con- 
tinued, and  grew  up  to  a  taller  stature  in  sin,  he  stoops  more  in  the  manner 
of  his  expressions.  •  Never  was  the  world  at  a  higher  pitch  of  idolatry  than 
at  the  first  publishing  the  gospel,  yet  when  we  should  have  expected  him  to 
be  a  punishing,  he  is  a  beseeching,  God.  The  aposUe  fears  not  to  use  the 
expression  for  the  glory  of  divine  goodness :  2  Cor.  v.  20,  '  We  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us.'  The  beseeching 
voice  of  God  is  in  the  voice  of  the  ministry,  as  the  voice  of  the  prince  is  in 
that  of  the  herald.  It  is  as  if  divine  goodness  did  kneel  down  to  a  sinner 
with  wringed  hands  and  blubbered  cheeks,  entreating  him  not  to  force  him 
to  re-assume  a  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  nature  of  a  judge,  since  he  would 
treat  with  man  upon  a  throne  of  grace  in  the  nature  of  a  father ;  yea,  he 
seems  to  put  himself  into  the  posture  of  the  criminal,  that  the  offending 
creature  might  not  feel  the  punishment  due  to  a  rebel.  It  is  not  the  con- 
descension, but  the  interest,  of  a  traitor  to  creep  upon  his  knees  in  sackcloth 
to  his  sovereign  to  beg  his  life ;  but  it  is  a  miraculous  goodness  in  the  sove- 
reign to  creep  in  the  lowest  posture  to  the  rebel,  to  importune  him  not  only 
for  an  amity  to  him,  but  a  love  to  his  own  life  and  happiness.  This  he  dotib 
not  only  in  his  general  proclamations,  but  in  his  particular  wooings,  those 
inward  oourtings  of  his  Spirit,  soliciting  them  with  more  diligence  (if  they 
would  observe  it)  to  their  happiness,  than  the  devil  tempts  them  to  the  ways 
of  their  misery.  As  he  was  first  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world,  when  the 
world  looked  not  after  him,  so  he  is  first  in  his  Spirit,  wooing  the  world  to 
accept  of  that  reconciliation  when  the  world  will  not  listen  to  him.  How 
often  doth  he  flash  up  the  light  of  nature  and  the  light  of  the  word  in  men's 
hearts,  to  move  them  not  to  lie  down  in  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  but  to 
aspire  to  a  better  happiness,  and  prepare  them  to  be  subject  to  a  higher 
mercy,  if  they  would  improve  his  present  entreaties  to  such  an  end  I  And 
what  are  his  threatenings  designed  for,  but  to  move  the  wheel  of  our  fears, 
that -the  wheel  of  our  desire  and  love  might  be  set  on  motion  for  the  eim- 
bracing  his  promise  ?  They  are  not  so  much  the  thunders  of  his  justice  as 
the  loud  rhetoric  of  his  good  will,  to  prevent  men's  misery  under  the  vials  of 
wrath.  It  is  his  kindness  to  scare  men  by  threatenings,  that  justice  might 
not  strike  them  with  the  sword.  It  is  not  the  destruction,  but  the  preserv- 
ing reformation  that  he  aims  at ;  he  hath  '  no  pleasure  in  tl|e  death  of  the 
wicked  ;*  this  he  confirms  by  his  oath,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  His  threatenings 
are  gracious  expostulations  with  them :  *  Why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  ?* 
They  are  like  Ihe  noise  a  favourable  officer  makes  in  the  street,  to  warn  the 
criminal  he  comes  to  seize  upon  to  make  his  escape ;  he  never  used  his 
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justice  to  crash  men,  iDI  he  had  nsed  his  kindness  to  aUnre  them.  All  the 
dreadfol  descriptions  of  a  future  wrath,  as  well  as  the  lively  descriptions  of 
the  happiness  of  another  world,  are  designed  to  persuade  men.  The  honey 
of  his  goodness  is  in  the  howels  of  those  roaring  lions ;  such  pains  doth  Good* 
ness  ti&e  with  men,  to  make  them  candidates  for  heaven. 

[2.]  How  readily  doth  he  receive  men  when  they  do  return  I  We  have 
David's  experience  for  it,  Ps.  xzzii.  5  :  <  I  said,  I  wUl  confess  my  transgres* 
sions  unto  the  Lord,  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin.  Selah.'  A 
sincere  look  from  the  creature  draws  out  his  arms,  and  opens  his  bosom ; 
he  is  ready  with  his  physic  to  heal  us  upon  a  resolution  to  acquaint  him 
with  our  disease,  and  by  his  medicines  prevents  the  putting  our  resolution 
into  a  petition.  The  psalmist  adds  a  Selah  to  it,  as  a  special  note  of  thank- 
fulness for  divine  goodness.  He  doth  not  only  stand  ready  to  receive  our 
petitions  while  we  are  speaking,  but  *  answers  us  before  we  call,*  Isa.  Ixv. 
24 ;  listening  to  the  motions  of  our  hearts,  as  well  as  to  the  supplications 
of  our  lips.  He  is  the  true  Father,  that  hath  a  quicker  pace  in  meeting 
than  the  prodigal  hath  in  returning,  who  would  not  have  his  embraces 
and  caresBes  interrupted  by  his  confession,  Luke  xv.  20-22.  The  con- 
fession follows,  doth  not  precede,  the  &ther's  compassion.  How  doth  he 
rejoice  in  having  an  opportunity  to  express  his  grace,  when  he  hath  prevailed 
with  a  rebel  to  throw  down  his  arms  and  lie  at  his  feet,  and  this  because 
*  he  delights  in  mercy,'  Mioah  vii.  18 ;  he  delights  in  the  expressions  of  it 
from  himself,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  his  creature. 

[8.]  How  meltingly  doth  he  bewail  man's  wilful  refasal  of  his  goodness  I 
It  is  a  mighty  goodness  to  offer  grace  to  a  rebel,  a  mighty  goodness  to  give 
it  him  after  he  hath  a  while  stood  off  from  the  terms  ;  an  astonishing  good- 
ness to  regret  and  lament  his  wilful  perdition.  He  seems  to  utter  those 
words  in  a  sigh,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  18,  '  Oh  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto  me, 
and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  way  1'  It  is  true,  Ood  hath  not  human  passions, 
but  his  affections  cannot  be  expressed  otherwise  in  a  way  intelligible  to  ua ; 
the  excellency  of  his  nature  is  above  the  passions  of  men,  but  such  expres- 
sions of  himself  manifest  to  us  the  sincerity  of  his  goodness,  and  that,  were 
he  capable  of  our  passions,  he  would  express  hiihself  in  such  a  manner  as 
we  do.  And  we  find  incarnate  goodness  bewailing  with*  tears  and  sighs  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem,  Luke  xix.  42.  By  the  same  reason  that  when  a  sinner 
returns  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  upon  his  obstinacy  there  is  sorrow  on  earth ; 
the  one  is  as  if  a  prince  should  clothe  all  his  court  in  triumphant  scarlet 
upon  a  rebel's  repentance,  and  the  other,  as  if  a  prince  should  put  himself 
and  his  court  in  mourning  for  a  rebel's  obstinate  refusal  of  a  pardon,  when 
he  lies  at  his  mercy.  Are  not,  now,  these  affectionate  invitations  and  deep 
bewailings  of  their  perversity  high  testimonies  of  divine  goodness?  Do  not 
the  unwearied  repetitions  of  gracious  encouragements  deserve  a  higher  name 
than  that  of  mere  goodness  ?  What  can  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  it  than  tiie  sound  of  his  saving  voice  in  our  enjoyments,  the 
motion  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  his  grief  for  the  neglect  of  all  ? 
These  are  not  testimonies  of  any  want  of  goodness  in  his  natuie  to  answer 
us,  or  willingness  to  express  it  to  his  creature.  Hath  he  any  mind  to  deceive 
us,  that  thus  entreats  us  ?  The  majesty  of  his  nature  is  too  great  for  such 
shifts ;  or,  if  it  were  not,  the  despicableness  of  our  condition  would  render 
him  above  the  using  any.  Who  would  charge  that  physician  with  want  of 
kindness,  that  freely  offers  his  sovereign  medicine,  importunes  men  by  the 
love  they  have  to  their  health  to  take  it,  and  is  dissolved  into  tears  and 
sorrow  when  he  finds  it  rejected  by  their  peevish  and  conceited  humour  ? 

(7.)  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  the  sacraments  he  hath  aflixed  to  this 
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eoTenmit,  etpeeiaUy  in  the  Lord's  Sapper,    Ab  ha  gKvo  himself  in  bis  Sob, 
80  he  giTee  his  Son  in  the  sacrament ;  he  doth  not  oolj  giTe  him  as  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  cross  for  the  expiation  of  onr  crimes,  bat  as  a  feast  upon  the 
table  for  the  noorishment  of  onr  soals.    In  the  one  he  was  given  to  ba 
offered,  in  this  he  gives  him  to  be  partaked  of,  with  all  the  fraits  of  his 
death ;  under  the  image  of  the  sacramental  signs,  CTerj  belicTer  doth  eat 
the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  great  Mediator  of  the  covenant.    The 
words  of  Christ,  Mat.  xzyL  26,  28,  <  This  is  my  body*  and  '  This  is  my 
blood,'  are  trae  to  the  end  of  the  world.     This  is  the  most  delicioos  viand 
of  heaven,  the  most  ezqnisite  dainty  food  God  can  feed  as  with ;  the  delight 
of  the  Deity,  the  admiration  of  angels.    A  fosst  with  God  is  great,  bat  a  feast 
on  Grod  is  greater.     Under  those  signs  that  body  is  presented ;  that  which 
was  conceived  by  the  Spirit,  inhabited  by  the  GocQiead,  braised  by  the  Father 
to  be  oar  food,  as  well  as  oar  propitiation,  is  presented  to  as  on  the  table. 
That  blood  which  satisfied  jostiee,  washed  away  oar  guilt  on  the  cross,  and 
pleads  for  onr  persons  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  that  blood  which  silenced  the 
carse,  pacified  heaven,  and  purged  earth,  is  given  to  us  for  our  refreshment. 
This  is  the  bread  sent  from  heaven,  the  true  manna ;  the  cup  is  the  *  cup 
of  blessingt'  and  therefore  a  cup  of  goodness,  1  CSor.  x.  16.    It  is  true,  bread 
doth  not  cease  to  be  bread,  nor  Uie  wine  cease  to  be  wine ;  neither  of  them  lose 
their  substance,  but  both  acquire  a  sanctification  by  the  relation  they  have 
to  that  which  they  represent,  and  give  a  nourishment  to  that  foith  that 
receives  them.     In  those  God  offers  us  a  remedy  for  the  sting  of  sin,  and 
troubles  of  conscience ;  he  gives  us,  not  the  blood  of  a  mere  man,  or  the 
blood  of  an  incarnate  angel,  but  of  God  blessed  for  ever,  a  blood  that  can 
secure  us  against  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  the  tumults  of  our  consciences, — 
a  blood  that  can  wash  away  our  sins,  and  beautify  our  souls, — a  blood  that 
hath  more  strength  than  our  filth,  and  m<Hre  prevaleney  than  our  accuser, — 
a  blood  that  secures  us  against  the  terrors  of  death,  and  purifies  us  for  the 
blessedness  of  heaven.    The  goodness  of  God  complies  wiUi  our  senses,  and 
condescends  to  our  weakness ;  he  instructs  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  by  the 
ear ;  he  lets  us  see,  and  taste,  and  feel  him,  as  well  as  hear  him ;  he  veils 
his  glory  under  earthly  dements,  and  informs  our  understanding  in  the 
mysteries  of  salvation  by  signs  familiar  to  our  senses ;  and,  because  we  can* 
not  with  our  bodily  eyes  behold  him  in  his  gloiy,  he  presents  him  to  the 
eyes  of  our  minds  in  elements,  to  affect  our  understandings  in  the  represen- 
tations of  his  death.    The  body  of  Christ  crucified  is  more  visible  to  our 
spiritual  sense  than  the  visible  deity  could  be  visible  in  his  flesh  upon  earth, 
and  the  power  of  his  body  and  blood  is  as  well  experimented  in  our  souls  as 
the  power  of  his  divinity  was  seen  by  the  Jews  in  his  miraculous  actions  in 
his  body  in  the  world.    It  is  the  goodness  of  God  to  mind  us  frequently  of 
the  great  things  Christ  hath  purchased ;  that  as  himself  would  not  let  them  be 
out  of  his  mind,  to  communicate  them  to  us,  so  he  would  give  us  means  to 
preserve  them  in  our  minds,  to  adore  him  for  them,  and  request  them  of 
him ;  whereby  he  doth  evidence  his  own  solicitousness  that  we  should  not 
be  deprived,  by  our  own  forgetfulness,  of  that  grace  Christ  hath  purchased 
for  us ;  it  was  to  remember  the  Sedeemer,  and  '  shew  his  death  till  he  came,' 
1  Cor.  xi.  25,  26. 

[1.]  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  end  of  it,  which  is  a  sealing  the  covenant 
of  grace.  The  common  nature  and  end  of  sacraments  is  to  seal  the  cove- 
nant they  belong  to,  and  the  truths  of  the  promises  of  it.*  The  legal  sacra- 
ments of  oircnmcision  and  the  passover  sealed  the  legal  promises  and  the 
covenant  in  the  Judaical  administration  of  it ;  and  the  evangelical  sacraments 

*  Amyrald,  Ire&iciui,  p.  16, 17. 
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aeal  the  enuogelieal  promisos,  as  a  ring  eonfinns  the  eontnet  of  merriege 
and  a  seal  the  articleB  of  a  compact ;  by  the  same  reason  cironmoisioa  is 
called  a  '  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith/  Bom.  It.  11.  OUier  sacrsments 
may  have  the  same  title ;  God  doth  attest  that  he  will  remain  firm  in  his 
promise,  and  the  receiver  attests  he  will  remain  firm  in  his  faith.  In  ali 
reciprocal  coveaants  tiiere  are  mntnal  engagements,  and  that  which  serves 
for  a  seal  on  the  part  of  the  one,  serves  fiur  a  seal  also  on  the  part  of  the 
other;  God  obligeth  himself  to  the  performance  of  the  promisot  and  man 
engageth  himself  to  the  performance  of  his  daty.  The  thing  confirmed  by 
this  sacrament  is  the  perpetuity  of  this  covenant  in  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
whence  it  is  called  *  the  New  Testament,'  or  covenant  *  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,'  Loke  xxiL  20.  In  every  repetition  of  it,  God,  by  presenting,  con* 
firms  his  resolution  to  us  of  sticlang  to  this  covenant  £01  the  merit  of  Christ's 
blood ;  and  the  receiver,  by  eating  the  body  and  drinking  the  blood,  en« 
f^eth  himself  to  keep  close  to  the  condition  of  fiuth,  expecting  a  fnll  salva* 
tion  and  a  blessed  immortality  upon  the  merit  of  the  same  blood  alone. 
This  sacrament  could  not  be  called  the  New  Testament  or  covenant  if  it  had 
not  some  relation  to  the  covenant ;  and  what  it  can  be  but  this  I  do  not 
understand.  The  covenant  itself  was  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
Heb.  ix.  15,  and  thereby  made  unchangeable  both  in  the  benefits  to  us  and 
the  condition  required  cf  us ;  but  he  seals  it  to  our  sense  in  a  sacrament  to 
C^ve  us  strong  consolation ;  or  rather  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of  redemp* 
tion  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  agreed  on  fix>m  eternity,  were  acoom* 
plished  on  Christ's  part  by  his  death,  on  Sie  Father's  part  by  Ms  resurrection ; 
Christ  performed  what  he  promised  in  the  one,  and  Gk)d  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  it,  and  performs  what  he  had  promised  in  the  other.  The  cove- 
nant of  grace,  founded  upon  this  covenant  of  redemption,  is  sealed  in  the 
sacrament ;  God  owns  his  standing  to  the  terms  of  it,  as  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  the  Mediator,  by  presenting  him  to  us  under  those  signs,  and  gives  us  a 
right  upon  faith  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  it ;  as  the  right  of  a  house 
is  made  over  by  the  delivery  of  the  key,  and  the  right  of  land  translated  by 
the  delivery  of  a  turf ;  whereby  he  gives  us  assurance  of  his  reality,  and  a 
strong  support  to  our  confidence  in  him.  Not  that  there  is  any  virtue  and 
power  of  sealing  in  the  elements  themselves,  no  more  than  there  is  in  a  torf, 
to  give  an  infeofiment  in  a  parcel  of  land ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  one  is  de- 
rived firom  the  order  of  the  law,  so  ihe  confinning  power  of  the  sacrament  is 
derived  firom  the  institution  of  Gk)d ;  as  the  oil  wherewith  kings  were  anointed 
did  not  of  itself  confer  upon  them  that  royal  dignity,  but  it  was  a  sign  of  the 
investiture  into  office,  ordered  by  divine  institution.  We  can  with  no  reason 
imagine  that  God  intended  them  as  naked  signs  or  pictures,  to  please  our  eyes 
with  the  image  of  them,  to  represent  their  own  figures  to  our  eyes,  but  to  con- 
firm something  to  our  understanding  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  accompanying 
them.*  They  convey  to  the  believing  receiver  what  they  represent,  as  the 
gnat  seal  of  a  prince,  fixed  to  the  parchment,  doth  the  pardon  of  the 
rebel,  as  well  as  its  own  figure.  Christ's  death,  and  the  grace  of  the  cove- 
nant, is  not  only  signified,  but  the  firuxts  and  merit  of  that  death  communi- 
cated also.  Thus  doth  divine  goodness  evidence  itself,  not  only  in  making 
a  gracious  covenant  with  us,  but  fixing  seals  to  it ;  not  to  strengthen  his 
own  obligation,  which  stood  stronger  than  the  foundations  of  heaven  and 
earth,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wo^,  but  to  strengthen  our  weakness,  and 
support  our  security,  by  something  which  might  appear  more  formal  and 
solemn  than  a  bare  word.  By  this,  the  divine  goodness  provides  against 
our  spiritual  fiuntings,  and  shews  us,  by  reel  signs,  as  well  as  verbal  declam- 

*  Daille,  Melang.  part  i.  p.  168. 
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tions,  that  the  covenant  sealed  hy  the  blood  of  Ghriet  is  unalterable ;  and 
thereby  wonld  fortify  and  moont  oar  hopes  to  degrees  in  some  measure 
suitable  to  the  kindness- of  tiie  eovenant  and  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's 
blood.     And  it  is  yet  a  inrther  degree  of  his  goodness,  tiuit  he  hath  appointed 
ns  so  often  to  celebrate  it,  whereby  he  shews  how  carefol  he  is  to  keep  np  onr 
tottering  faith,  and  preserve  ns  constant  in  onr  obedience ;  obliging  himself 
to  the  performance  of  his  promise,  and  obliging  ns  to  the  payment  of  onr  duty. 
[2.]  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  sacrament,  in  giving  ns  in  it  an  union 
and  communion  with  Christ.     There  is  not  only  a  commemoraUon  of  Christ 
dying,  but  a  communication  of  Christ  living.     The  apostle  strongly  asserts 
it  by  way  of  interrogation :  1  Cor.  z.  16,  *  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we 
bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  7*    In  the  cup  there  is 
a  communication  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  a  conveyance  of  a  right  to  ^e  merits 
of  his  death,  and  the  blessedness  of  his  life.     We  are  not  less  by  this  made 
one  body  with  Christ,  than  we  are  by  baptism,  1  Cor.  xii.  18 ;  and  put  on 
Christ  living  in  this,  as  well  as  in  baptism.  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  that  as  his  taking 
our  infirm  flesh  was  a  real  incarnation,  so  the  giving  us  his  flesh  to  eat  is  a 
mystical  incarnation  in  believers,  whereby  they  become  one  body  with  him 
as  crucified,  and  one  body  with  him  as  risen;  for  if  Christ  himself  be 
received  by  faith  in  the  word.  Col.  ii.  6,  he  is  no  less  received  by  hxih  in 
the  sacrament.     When  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  be  received,  the  graces  or 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  received ;  so  when  Christ  is  received,  the  fruits  of 
Jus  death  are  really  partaked  of.     The  Israelites  that  ate  the  sacrifices  did 
*  partake  of  the  altar,'  1  Cor.  z.  18,  t.  e.  had  a  communion  with  the  God  of 
Israel,  to  whom  they  had  been  sacrificed ;  and  those  that  *  ate  of  the  sacri- 
fices* oflered  to  idols,  had  a  '  fellowship  with  devils,'  to  whom  those  sacrifices 
were  oflered,  ver.  20.     Those  that  partake  of  the  sacraments  in  a  due  man- 
ner, have  a  communion  with  that  God  to  whom  it  was  sacrificed,  and  a 
communion  with  that  body  which  was  sacrificed  to  God  ;  not  that  the  sub- 
stance of  that  body  and  blood  is  wrapped  np  in  the  elements,  or  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  transformed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  aa 
they  represent  him,  and  by  virtue  of  the  institution  are  in  estimation  him- 
self, his  own  body  and  blood,  by  the  same  reason  as  he  is  called  '  Christ  our 
passover,'  1  Cor.  v.  7,  he  may  be  called  Christ  our  supper ;  for  as  they  are 
BO  reckoned  to  an  unworthy  receiver,  as  if  they  were  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  because  by  his  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body  in  it,  or  making 
light  of  it  as  common  bread,  he  is  judged  *  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,'  guilty  of  treating  him  in  as  base  a  manner  as  the  Jews  did  when 
they  crowned  him  with  thorns,  1  Cor.  zi.  27,  29 ;  by  the  same  reason  they 
must  be  reckoned  to  a  worthy  receiver  as  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
so  that  as  the  unworthy  receiver  '  eats  and  drinks  damnation,'  the  worthy 
receiver  eats  and  drinks  salvation.     It  would  be  an  empty  mystery,  and 
unworthy  of  an  institution  by  divine  goodness,  if  there  were  not  some  com- 
munion with  Christ  in  it.     There  would  be  some  kind  of  deceit  in  the  pre- 
-cept,  '  Take,  eat  and  drink,  this  is  my  body  and  blood,'  if  there  were  not  a 
conveyance  of  spiritual  vital  influences  to  our  souls ;  for  the  natural  end  of 
eating  and  drinking  is  the  nourishment  and  increase  of  the  body,  and  pre- 
servation of  life,  by  that  which  we  eat  and  drink.     The  infinite  wise,  gra- 
cious, and  true  God,  would  never  give  us  empty  figures  without  accomplishing 
that  which  is  signified  by  them,  and  suitable  to  them.     How  great  is  this 
goodness  of  God  I    He  would  have  his  8on  in  us,  one  with  us,  straitly  joined 
to  us,  as  if  we  were  his  proper  flesh  and  blood.    In  the  incarnation,  divine 
goodness  united  him  to  our  nature ;  in  the  sacrament  it  doth  in  a  sari  unite 
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him  with  his  pttrehased  privileges  to  onr  persons ;  we  have  not  a  eommanion 
with  a  part  or  a  member  of  his  body,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood,  bat  with  his 
whole  body  and  blood,  represented  in  every  part  of  the  elements.  The 
angels  in  the  heaven  ei^oy  not  so  great  a  privilege ;  they  have  the  honour 
to  be  nnder  him  as  their  head,  bnt  not  that  of  having  him  for  their  food  ; 
they  behold  him,  bat  ihey  do  not  taste  him ;  and  certainly  that  goodness 
that  hath  condescended  so  mnoh  to  oar  weakness,  would  impart  it  to  as  in 
a  very  glorioas  manner  were  we  capable  of  it ;  bat  becaose  a  man  cannot 
behold  the  light  of  the  son  in  its  fiiil  splendour  by  reason  of  the  infirmities 
of  his  eyes,  he  most  behold  it  by  the  help  of  a  glass,  and  such  a  commani- 
eation  throagh  a  coloured  and  opaque  glass,  is  as  real  from  the  sun  itself, 
though  not  so  glorious,  bat  more  shrouded  and  obscure.  It  is  the  same 
light  that  shines  through  that  medium,  as  spreads  itself  gloriously  in  the 
open  air,  though  the  one  be  masked  and  the  other  open-faced. 

To  conclude  this ;  by  the  way  we  may  take  notice  of  the  neglect  of  this 
ordinance.  If  it  be  a  token  of  divine  goodness  to  appoint  it,  it  is  no  sign 
of  our  estimation  of  divine  goodness  to  neglect  it.  He  that  valaes  the  kind- 
ness of  his  friend  will  accept  of  his  invitation,  if  there  be  not  some  strong 
impediments  in  the  way,  or  so  much  familiarity  with  him  that  his  refosal 
upon  a  light  occasion  would  not  be  unkindly  taken.  But  though  God  put 
on  the  disposition  of  a  friend  to  us,  yet  he  loseth  not  the  autiiority  of  a 
sovereign ;  and  the  humble  fioniliarity  he  invites  us  to,  doth  not  diminish 
the  condition  and  duty  of  a  subject.  A  sovereign  prince  would  not  take  it 
well,  if  a  favourite  should  refose  the  offered  honour  of  his  table.  The  viands 
of  God  are  not  to  be  slighted.  Can  we  live  better  upon  our  poor  pittance 
than  upon  his  dainties  ?  Did  not  divine  goodness  condescend  in  it  to  the 
weakness  of  our  faith,  and  shall  we  conceit  onr  faith  stronger  than  God 
thinks  it  ?  If  he  thought  fit  by  those  seals  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  to  us, 
shall  we  be  so  unmannerly  to  him,  and  sach  enemies  to  the  security  he  offers 
US  over  and  above  his  word,  as  not  to  accept  it  ?  Are  we  unwilling  to  have 
our  souls  inflamed  with  love,  our  hearts  filled  with  comfort,  and  armed 
against  the  attempts  of  our  enemies  ?  It  is  true  there  is  a  guilt  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  contracted  by  a  slightness  in  the  manner  of  attending ; 
is  it  not  also  contracted  by  a  refdsal  and  neglect  ?  What  is  the  language  of 
it  ?  If  it  speaks  not  the  death  of  Christ  in  vain,  it  speaks  the  institution  of 
this  ordinance  as  the  remembrance  of  his  death  to  be  a  vanity,  and  no  mark 
of  divine  goodness.  Let  us  therefore  put  sach  a  value  upon  divine  good- 
ness in  this  affitir,  as  to  be  willing  to  receive  the  conveyances  of  his  love, 
and  fresh  engagements  of  our  duty ;  the  one  is  due  from  us  to  the  kindness 
of  our  firiend,  and  the  other  belongs  to  our  duty  as  his  subjects. 

(8.)  By  this  redemption  Otod  restores  us  to  a  more  excellent  condition  than 
Adam  had  in  innocence.  Christ  was  sent  by  divine  goodness,  not  only  to 
restore  the  life  Adam*s  sin  had  stripped  us  of,  but  to  give  it  more  abundantly 
than  Adam's  standing  conld  have  conveyed  it  to  us :  John  z.  10,  '  I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abondantly.' 
More  abundantly  for  strength,  more  abundantly  for  duration,  a  life  abound- 
ing with  greater  felicity  and  glory ;  the  substance  of  those  better  promises 
of  the  new  covenant  than  what  attended  the  old.  There  are  fuller  streams 
of  graoe  by  Christ  than  flowed  to  Adam,  or  aould  flow  from  Adam.  As 
Christ  never  restored  any  to  health  and  strength  while  he  was  in  the  world, 
bot  he  gave  them  a  greater  measure  of  both  than  they  had  before,  so  there 
is  the  same  kindness,  no  question,  manifested  in  our  spiritual  condition. 
Adam's  life  might  have  preserved  ns,  but  Adam's  death  could  not  have 
rescued  either  himself  or  his  posterity ;  bat  in  our  redemption  we  have  a 
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redeemer,  who  hath  died  to  expiate  oar  sine,  and  so  ecowned  with  life  to 
save,  Bom.  ▼.  10,  and  for  ever  preeerve  our  peiBons*     '  Becanse  I  live,  je 
shall  live  also,'  John  ziy.  19,  so  that  by  redeeming  goodness  the  life  of  a 
belierer  is  as  perpetual  as  the  life  of  the  redeemer  Christ.    Adam,  thongh 
innocent,  was  nnder  the  danger  of  perishing ;  a  believer,  though  culpable,  is 
above  the  fears  of  mutability.     Adam  had  a  holiness  in  his  natore,  bat  cap- 
able of  being  lost;  by  Christ  believers  have  a  holiness  bestowed,  not  capable 
of  being  rifled,  bat  which  will  remain  till  it  be  at  last  folly  perfected.   Thongh 
they  have  a  power  to  change  in  their  natore,  yet  they  are  above  an  actoal 
final  change,  by  the  indolgenee  of  divine  grace.     Adam  stood  by  himself ; 
believers  stand  in  a  root  impossible  to  be  shaken  or  corropted.     By  this 
means  'the  promise  is  sore  to  all  the  seed,'  Bom.  iv.  16.     Christ  is  a 
stronger  person  than  Adam,  who  can  never  break  covenant  with  God,  and 
the  trath  of  OtoA.  will  never  break  covenant  with  him.     We  are  oniked  to  a 
more  excellent  head  than  Adam.    Instead  of  a  root  merely  human,  we  have 
a  root  divine,  as  well  as  haman.    In  him,  we  had  the  righteousness  of  a 
creature  merely  homan ;  in  this,  we  have  a  righteousness  divhie,  the  right- 
eousness of  God-man ;  tiie  stock  is  no  longer  in  our  hands,  but  in  the  hands 
of  one  that  cannot  embezzle  it,  or  forfeit  it.    Divine  goodness  hath  deposited 
it  strongly  for  our  security.     The  stamp  we  receive  by  the  divine  goodness 
from  the  second  Adam  is  more  noble  than  that  we  should  have  received  from 
the  first,  had  he  remained  in  his  created  state.     Adam  was  formed  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  new  man  is  formed  by  the  incorruptible  seed  of 
the  word.     And  at  the  resurrection  the  body  of  man  shall  be  endued  with 
better  qualities  than  Adam  had  at  creation ;  they  shall  be  like  tluit  glorioua 
body,  which  is  in  heaven  in  union  with  the  person  of  the  Bon  of  Gkid,  PhiL 
iii.  21.     Adam  at  the  best  had  but  sn  eaiihly  body,  but  the  Lord  firom 
heaven  hath  a  heavenly  body,  the  image  of  which  shall  be  borne  by  the 
redeemed  ones,  as  they  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  1  Cor.  xv.  47--49. 
Adam  had  the  society  of  beasts ;  redeemed  ones  expect  by  divine  goodness  in 
redemption  a  commerce  with  angels  ;  as  they  are  reconciled  to  them  by  his 
death,  they  shall  certainly  come  to  converse  with  them  at  the  consummation 
of  their  happiness.     As  they  are  made  of  one  family,  so  they  will  have  a 
peculiar  intimacy.     Adam  haid  a  paradise,  and  redeemed  ones  a  heaven  pro- 
vided for  them,  a  happier  place  with  a  richer  fdmiture.    It  is  much  to  give 
so  complete  a  paradise  to  innocent  Adam,  but  more  to  give  heaven  to  an 
ungrateful  Adam,  and  his  rebellious  posterity.     It  had  been  abundant  good- 
ness to  have  restored  us  to  the  same  condition  in  that  paradise,  from  whence 
we  were  ejected ;  but  a  super-abundant  goodness  to  bestow  upon  us  a  better 
habitation  in  heaven,  which  we  could  never  have  expected.    How  great  is 
that  goodness,  when  by  sin  we  were  fiillen  to  be  worse  than  nothing,  that  he 
should  raise  us  to  be  more  than  what  we  were  I    That  restored  us,  not  to 
the  first  step  of  our  creation,  but  to  many  degrees  of  elevation  beyond  it ; 
not  only  restores  us,  but  prefers  us ;  not  only  striking  off  our  chains,  to  set 
us  free,  but  clothing  us  with  a  robe  of  righteousness,  to  render  us  honour- 
able ;  not  only  quenching  our  hell,  but  preparing  a  heaven ;  not  regamiah- 
ing  an  earthly,  but  providing  a  richer  palace.    His  goodness  was  so  great 
that,  after  it  had  rescued  us,  it  would  not  content  itself  with  the  old  fiimi- 
ture,  but  makes  all  new  for  us  in  another  world :  a  new  wine  to  drink ;  a 
new  heaven  to  dwell  in ;  a  more  magnificent  staetnre  for  our  habitation. 
Thus  hath  goodness  prepared  for  ns  a  straiter  anion,  a  stronger  life,  a  purer 
riffhteousness,  an  unshaken  standing,  and  a  fuller  glory,  all  more  excellent 
than  was  within  the  compass  of  innocent  Adam's  possession. 
^    (9.)  This  goodness  in  redemption  extends  itself  to  the  loww  creation.    It 
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takes  in  not  only  man,  but  the  whole  ereation,  except  the  fallen  angele,  and 
gives  a  participation  of  it  to  insensible  ereatores ;  upon  the  account  of  this 
redemption  the  sun  and  ail  kind  of  ereatores  were  preserved,  which  other- 
wise had  sank  into  destmetion  upon  the  sin  of  man,  and  ceased  from  their 
being,  as  man  had  utterly  ceased  from  his  happiness :  Col.  i.  17,  '  By  him 
all  things  consist.'  The  fall  of  man  brought  not  only  a  misery  upon  himself, 
bnt  a  vanity  npon  the  creature ;  the  earth  groaned  under  a  curse  for  his 
sake.  They  were  all  created  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  the  support  of  man 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  who  was  obliged  to  use  them  for  the  honour 
of  him  that  created  them  both.  Had  man  been  true  to  his  obligaticms,  and 
used  the  creatures  for  that  end,  to  which  they  were  dedicated  by  the  Creator, 
as  God  would  have  then  r^oiced  in  his  works,  so  his  works  would  have  r^oiced 
in  the  honour  of  answering  so  excellent  an  end.  But  when  man  lost  his 
integrity,  the  creatures  lost  their  perfection;  the  honour  of  them  was  staioed 
whan  they  were  debased  to  serve  the  lusts  of  a  traitor,  instead  of  supporting 
the  duty  of  a  sulgect,  and  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  vices  of  men 
against  the  precepts  and  authority  of  their  common  sovereign.  This  was  a 
vilifying  the  creatore,  as  it  would  be  a  vilifying  the  sword  of  a  prince,  which 
is  for  ihe  maintenance  of  justice,  to  be  used  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent ; 
and  a  dishonouring  a  royid  mansion,  to  make  it  a  storehouse  for  a  dnnghill. 
Had  those  things  the  benefit  of  sense,  they  would  groan  under  this  disgrace,  and 
rise  up  in  indignation  against  them  that  offered  them  this  affiront,  and  torned 
them  from  their  proper  end.  When  sin  entered,  the  heavens,  that  were  made 
to  shine  upon  man,  and  the  earth,  that  was  made  to  bear  and  nonrish  an  in- 
nocent creature,  were  now  subjected  to  serve  a  rebellious  creature.  And  as 
a  man  turned  against  God,  so  he  made  those  instruments  against  God,  to 
serve  his  enmity,  luxury,  sensuality.  Hence  the  creatures  are  said  to  groan : 
Bom.  viii.  21,  *  The  whole  creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain  together  until 
now.'  They  would  really  groan,  haid  they  understanding  to  be  sensible  of 
the  outrage  done  them. 

*  The  whole  creation.'  It  is  the  pang  of  universal  nature,  the  agony  of 
the  whole  creation,  to  be  alienated  from  the  original  use  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  be  diqointed  from  their  end,  to  serve  the  disloyalty  of  a  rebel. 
The  drunkard's  cup,  the  glutton's  table,  the  adulterer's  bed,  and  the  proud 
man's  purple,  would  groan  against  the  abuser  of  them.  But  when  all  the 
fruits  of  redemption  shall  be  completed,  the  goodness  of  God  shall  pour  itself 
upon  the  creatures^  *  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
(^orious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God' ;  they  shall  be  reduced  to  their  true 
end,  and  returned  in  their  original  harmony.  As  the  creation  doth  passion- 
ately groan  under  its  vanity,  so  it  doth  *  earnestly  expect  and  wait  for  its 
deliverance  at  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,'  ver.  19. 
The  manifestation  of  the  eons  of  God  is  the  attainment  of  the  liberty  of  the 
creature.  They  shall  be  freed  from  the  vanity  under  which  they  are  enslaved. 
As  it  entered  by  sin,  it  shall  vanish  upon  the  total  removal  of  sin.  What 
use  they  were  designed  for  in  paradise,  they  will  have  afterwards,  except  that 
of  the  nourishment  of  men,  who  shall  be  as  angels,  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing. The  f^oTj  of  God  shall  be  seen  and  contemplated  in  them.  It  can 
littrdly  be  tk)ught  that  God  made  the  world  to  be,  a  little  moment  after  he 
had  reared  it,  sullied  by  the  sin  of  man,  and  turned  from  its  original  end, 
without  thoughts  of  a  restoration  of  it  to  its  true  end,  as  well  as  man  to  his 
lost  happiness.  The  world  was  made  for  man.  Man  hath  not  yet  enjoyed 
the  creatara  in  the  first  intention  of  them ;  sin  made  an  interruption  in  that 
fruition.  As  redemption  restores  man  to  his  true  end,  so  it  restores  the 
creatures  to  their  true  use.    The  restoration  of  the  world  to  its  beauty  and 
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order  was  the  design  of  the  divine  goodness  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
intimated  in  Isa.  xi.  6-9.  As  he  *  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  bat  to  fulfil 
it,'  so  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  creatores,  bat  to  repair  them ;  to  restore 
to  God  the  honour  and  pleasare  of  the  creation,  and  restore  to  the  creatores 
their  felicity,  in  restoring  their  order.  The  ikdl  corrupted  it,  and  the  lull 
redemption  of  men  restores  it.  The  last  time  is  called  not  a  time  of  des- 
truction, but  a  '  time  of  restitution,  and  that  *  of  all  things,'  Acts  iii.  21 ;  of 
universal  nature,  the  main  part  of  the  creation  at  least.  All  those  things 
which  were  the  effects  of  sin  will  be  abolished ;  the  removal  of  the  cause 
beats  down  the  effect.  The  disorder  and  unruliness  of  the  creature,  arising 
from  the  venom  of  man's  transgression,  all  the  fierceness  of  one  creature 
against  another,  shall  vanish.  The  world  shall  be  nothing  but  an  universal 
smile.  Nature  shall  put  on  triumphant  vestments.  There  shall  be  no 
affirighting  thunders,  choking  mists,  venomous  vapours,  or  poisonous  plants ; 
it  would  not  else  be  a  restitution  of  all  things.  They  are  now  subject  to  be 
wasted  by  judgments  for  the  sin  of  their  possessor,  but  the  perfection  of 
man's  redemption  shall  free  them  from  every  misery.  They  have  an  ad- 
vancement at  the  present,  for  they  are  under  a  more  glorious  head,  as  being 
the  possession  of  Christ,  the  heavenly  Adam,  much  superior  to  the  first,  as 
it  is  the  glory  of  a  person  to  be  a  servant  to  a  prince,  rather  than  a  peasant. 
And  afterwards  they  shall  be  elevated  to  a  better  state,  sharing  in  man's 
happiness,  as  well  as  they  did  in  his  misery,  as  servants  are  interested  in 
the  good  fortune  of  their  master,  and  bettered  by  his  advance  in  his  prince's 
favour.  As  man  in  his  first  creation  was  mutable  and  liable  to  sin,  so  the 
creatures  were  liable  to  vanity ;  but  as  man  by  grace  shall  be  freed  frt>m  the 
mutability,  so  shall  the  creatures  be  freed  from  the  fears  of  an  invasion  by 
the  vanity  that  sullied  them  before.  The  condition  of  the  servants  shall  be 
suited  to  that  of  their  lord,  for  whom  they  were  designed.  Hence  all  crea- 
tures are  called  upon  to  rejoice  upon  the  perfection  of  salvation,  and  the 
appearance  of  Christ's  royal  authority  in  the  world,  Ps.  zcvi.  11,  12, 
xcviii.  7,  8.  If  they  were  to  be  destroyed,  there  would  be  no  ground  to 
invite  them  to  triumph.  Thus  doth  divine  goodness  spread  its  kind  arms 
over  the  whole  creation. 

8.  The  third  thing  is  the  goodness  of  Grod  in  his  government.  That 
goodness  that  despised  not  their  creation,  doth  not  despise  their  conduct. 
The  same  goodness  that  was  the  head  that  framed  them,  is  the  helm  that 
guides  them ;  his  goodness  hovers  over  the  whole  frame,  either  to  prevent 
any  wild  disorders  unsuitable  to  his  creating  end,  or  to  conduct  them  to 
those  ends  which  might  illustrate  his  wisdom  and  goodness  to  his  creatores. 
His  goodness  doth  no  less  incline  him  to  provide  for  them,  than  to  firame 
them.  It  is  the  natural  inclination  of  man  to  love  what  is  purely  the  birth 
of  his'  own  strength  or  skill.  He  is  fond  of  preserving  his  own  inventions, 
as  well  as  laborious  in  inventing  them.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  preserve 
them,  as  well  as  to  produce  them.  Qod  loves  everything  which  he  hath 
made,  which  love  could  not  be  without  a  continued  difiusiveness  to  them, 
suitable  to  the  end  for  which  he  made  them.  It  would  be  a  vain  goodness,  if 
it  did  not  interest  itself  in  managing  the  world,  as  well  as  erecting  it*  With- 
out his  government,  everything  in  <he  world  would  jnstle  against  one  another. 
The  beauty  of  it  would  be  more  defiused,  it  would  be  an  unruly  mass,  a 
confused  chaos  rather  than  a  Ko0i/bbo(,  a  comely  world.  If  divine  goodness 
respected  it  when  it  was  as  nothing,  it  would  much  more  rei^ect  it  when  it 
was  something  by  the  sole  virtue  of  his  power  and  good  will  to  it,  without 
any  motive  from  anything  else  than  himself,  because  there  was  nothing  else 
but  himself.    But  since  he  sees  his  own  stamp  in  things  without  himself  in 
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the  creatine,  wbioli  is  a  kind  of  moiiTe  or  moving  olrjeet  to  divine  goodness 
to  preserve  it,  when  there  was  nothing  without  himself  that  eonld  be  any 
motive  to  him  to  create  it ;  as  when  God  hath  created  a  creature,  and  it 
falls  into  misery,  that  misery  of  the  creature,  though  it  doth  not  necessitate 
his  mercy,  yet  meeting  with  such  an  affection  as  mercy  in  his  nature,  is  a 
moving  object  to  excite  it ;  as  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  drew  forth  the 
exercise  of  his  pity  and  preserving  goodness.  Certainly  since  God  is  good, 
he  is  bountiful ;  and  if  bountiful,  he  is  provident.  He  would  seem  to  envy 
and  malign  his  creatures,  if  he  did  not  provide  for  them,  while  he  intends  to 
use  them.  But  infinite  goodness  cannot  be  affected  with  envy  ;  for  all  envy 
implies  a  want  of  that  good  in  ourselves,  which  we  regard  with  so  evil  an 
eye  in  another.  But  God  being  infinitely  blessed,  hath  not  the  want  of  any 
good,  that  can  be  a  rise  to  such  an  uncomely  disposition.  The  Jews  thought 
itiBi  divine  goodness  extended  only  to  them  in  an  immediate  and  particular 
care,  and  left  all  other  nations  and  things  to  the  guidance  of  angels.  But 
the  psalmist,  Ps.  cvii.,  a  psalm  calculated  for  the  celebration  of  this  perfec- 
tion, in  the  continued  course  of  his  providence  throughout  all  ages  of  the 
world,  ascribes  to  divine  goodness  immediately  all  the  advantages  men  meet 
with.  He  helps  them  in  their  actions,  presides  over  their  motions,  inspects 
their  several  conditions,  labours  day  and  night  in  a  perpetual  care  of  Uiem. 
The  whole  life  of  the  world  is  linked  together  by  divine  goodness.  Every- 
thing is  ordered  by  him  in  the  place  where  he  hath  set  it,  without  which 
the  world  would  be  stripped  of  that  excellency  it  hath  by  creation. 

(1.)  First,  This  goodness  is  evident  in  the  care  he  hath  of  all  creatures. 
There  is  a  peculiar  goodness  to  his  people ;  but  this  takes  not  away  his 
general  goodness  to  Uie  world.  Though  a  master  of  a  family  hath  a  choicer 
affection  to  those  that  have  an  affinity  to  him  in  nature,  and  stand  in  a  nearer 
relation,  as  his  wife,  children,  servants  ;  yet  he  hath  a  regard  to  his  cattle* 
and  other  creatures  he  nourisheth  in  his  house.  All  things  are  not  only 
before  his  eyes,  but  in  his  bosom  ;  he  is  the  nurse  of  all  creatures,  supply- 
ing their  wants,  and  sustaining  them  firom  that  nothing  they  tend  to.  Ps. 
civ.  24,  '  The  earth  is  full  of  his  riches,'  not  a  creek  or  cranny  but  par- 
takes of  it.  Abundant  goodness  daily  hovers  over  it,  as  well  as  hatched 
it.  The  whole  world  swims  in  the  rich  bounty  of  the  Creator,  as  the  fish 
do  in  the  largeness  of  the  sea,  and  birds  in  the  spaciousness  of  the  air.* 
The  goodness  of  God  is  the  river  that  waters  the  whole  earth.  As  a  lifeless 
picture  casts  its  eye  upon  every  one  in  the  room,  so  doth  a  living  God  upon 
everything  in  the  world.  And  as  the  sun  illuminates  all  things  which  are 
capable  of  partaking  of  its  light,  and  diffuseth  its  beams  to  all  things  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  them,  so  doth  God  spread  his  wings  over  the  whole 
creation,  and  neglects  nothing  wherein  he  sees  a  mark  of  his  first  creating 
goodness. 

His  goodness  is  seen, 

[1.]  In  preserving  all  things.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6,  '  0  Lord,  thou  preservest 
man  and  beast.'  Not  only  man,  but  beasts,  and  beasts  as  well  as  men ; 
man,  as  the  most  excellent  creature,  and  beasts  as  being  serviceable  to  man, 
and  instruments  of  his  worldly  happiness.  He  continues  the  species  of  all 
things,  concurs  with  them  in  their  distinct  offices,  and  quickens  the  womb 
of  nature.  He  visits  man  every  day,  and  makes  him  feel  the  effects  of  his 
providence,  in  '  giving  him  firuitful  seasons,  and  filling  his  heart  with  food 
and  gladness,'  Acts  xiv.  17,  as  witnesses  of  his  liberality  and  kindness  to 
man.  *  The  earth  is  visited  and  watered  by  the  river  of  God.  He  settles 
the  furrows  of  the  earth,  and  makes  it  soft  with  showers,'  that  the  com  may 

*  GulielmuB  ParBsien,  p.  184. 
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be  noniished  in  its  womb,  and  spring  np  to  matority.  <  He  erowns  the  year 
with  his  goodness,  and  his  paths  drop  fatness.  The  little  hills  rqoiee  on 
every  side ;  the  pastores  are  clothed  with  floeks,  and  the  valleys  are  eofered 
over  with  eom,*  as  the  psalmist  elegantly,  Ps.  Ixv.  9, 10,  and  Ps.  CYii.  85, 86. 
Ha  waters  the  ground  by  his  showers,  and  preserves  the  little  seed  ftom  ihe 
rapine  of  animals.  He  draws  not  out  '  the  evil  arrows  of  £Eunine,*  as  the 
expression  is,  £zek.  v.  16.  Every  day  shines  with  new  beams  of  his  divine 
goodness.  The  vastness  of  this  city,  and  the  mnltitades  of  living  sonls  in 
it,  is  an  astonishing  argnment.  What  streams  of  nourishing  necessaries  am 
daily  conveyed  to  it  t  Every  month  hath  bread  to  sostain  it,  and  among  all  the 
number  of  poor  in  the  bowels  and  skirts  of  it,  how  rare  is  it  to  hear  of  any 
starved  to  death  for  want  of  it  1  Every  day  he  '  spreads  a  tal^'  for  us,  and 
that  with  varieties,  and  <  fills  our  cups,'  Ps.  xziii.  5.  He  shortens  not  his 
hand,  nor  withdraws  his  bounty.;  the  increase  of  one  year  by  his  blessing, 
restores  what  was  spent  by  the  former.  He  is  the  *  strength  of  our  life/ 
Ps.  xxvii.  1,  continuing  the  vigour  of  our  limbs,  and  the  health  of  our  bodies ; 
secures  us  from  *  terrors  by  night,  and  the  arrows  of  diseases  that  fly  by 
day,'  Ps.  xci.  6  ;  *  sets  a  hedge'  a^ot  our  estates,  Job.  i.  10,  and  defends 
them  against  the  attempts  of  violence ;  preserves  our  houses  firom  flames 
that  might  consume  them,  and  our  persons  from  the  dangers  that  Ue  in  wait 
for  them  ;  watcheth  over  us  '  in  our  goings  out,  and  our  comings  in,'  Ps. 
cxxi.  8,  and  waylays  a  thousand  dangers  we  know  not  of;  and  employs 
the  most  glorious  creatures  in  heaven,  in  the  service  of  mean  men  up<Hi 
earth,  Ps.  xci.  11,  not  by  a  hint  order,  but  a  pressing  charge  over  them, 
to  *  keep  them  in  all  his  ways.'  Those  that  are  his  immediate  servants  be- 
fore his  throne,  he  sends  to  minister  to  them  that  were  once  his  rebels. 
By  an  angel  he  conducted  the  affiurs  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxiv.  7  ;  and  by  an 
angel  secured  the  life  of  Ishmaei,  Gen.  xxi.  17.  Glorious  angels  for  mean 
man,  holy  angels  for  impure  man,  powerful  angels  for  weak  man.  How,  in 
the  midst  of  great  dangers,  doth  his  sudden  light  dissipate  our  great  dark- 
ness, and  create  a  deliverance  out  of  nothing  1  How  often  is  he  fimnd  a 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble  1  When  all  other  assistance  seems  to  stand 
at  a  distance,  he  flies  to  us  beyond  our  expectations,  and  raises  us  up  on 
the  sudden  from  the  pit  of  our  dejectedness,  as  well  as  that  of  our  danger, 
exceeding  our  wishes,  and  shooting  beyond  our  desires  as  well  as  our  deserts. 
How  often,  in  a  time  of  confusion,  doth  he  preserve  an  indefensiUe  pla^e 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  like  a  spark  in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea  t 
The  rage  falls  upon  other  places  round  about  them,  and  by  a  secret  efficacy 
of  divine  goodness  is  not  able  to  touch  them.  He  hath  peculiar  preservations 
for  his  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  his  Lots  in  Sodom,  his  Daniels  in  the  lions' 
dens,  and  his  children  in  a  fiery  furnace.  He  hath  a  tenderness  fi>r  all,  bat 
a  peculiar  affection  to  those  that  are  in  covenant  with  him. 

[2.]  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  animals  and  inani- 
mate things.  Divine  goodness  embraceth  in  its  arms  the  lowest  worm  as 
well  as  the  loftiest  cherubim ;  he  provides  food  for  the  crying  rsTen,  Ps. 
oxlvii.  9,  and  a  prey  for  the  appetite  of  the  hungry  lion,  Ps.  civ.  21 ;  <  He 
opens  his  hand,  and  fills  with  good  those  innumerable  creeping  things,  both 
small  and  great  beasts ;  they  are  all  waiters  upon  him,  and  all  are  satisfied 
by  their  bountiful  master,'  Ps.  civ.  25-28.  They  are  better  provided  for 
by  the  hand  of  heaven  than  the  best  favourite  is  by  an  earthly  prince  ;  for 
*  they  are  filled  with  good.'  He  hath  made  channels  in  the  wildest  deserts 
for  the  watering  of  beasts,  and  trees  for  the  nests  and  habitations  of  birds, 
ver.  10,  12,  17.  As  a  lawgiver  to  the  Jews,  he  took  care  that  the  poor 
beast  should  not  be  abused  by  the  cruelty  of  man ;  he  provided  for  the  ease 
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of  the  labouring  beast  in  that  eommand  of  the  Sabbath  wherein  he  provided 
for  his  own  ierrioe ;  the  cattle  was  to  do  no  work  on  it,  Exod«  xz.  10.  He 
ordered  that  the  month  of  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  while  it  trod  oat 
the  eom.  Dent.  znr.  4,  it  being  the  manner  of  those  coontries  to  separate 
the  com  from  the  stalk  hj  that  means,  as  we  do  in  this  by  thrashing ; 
regarding  it  as  a  part  of  cruelty  to  deprire  the  poor  beast  of  tasting,  and 
satisfying  itself  witii  that  which  he  was  so  officious  by  his  labour  to  prepare 
for  the  nae  of  man.  And  when  any  met  with  a  nest  of  young  birds,  though 
they  mi^t  take  the  young  to  their  use,  they  were  forbidden  to  seize  upon 
the  dam,  that  she  might  not  lose  the  objects  of  her  affection  and  her  own 
liberty  in  one  day,  Dent*  xzii.  6. 

And  see  how  God  enforoeth  this  precept  with  a  threatening  of  a  shortness 
of  life,  if  they  transgressed  it  1  Ter.  7,  *  Thou  shalt  let  the  dam  go,  that  it 
may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days.'  He  would 
roTenge  the  cruelty  to  dumb  creatures  with  the  shortness  of  the  oppressor's 
Hfe ;  nor  would  he  haTC  cruelty  used  to  creatures  that  were  separated  for  his 
worship ;  he  therefore  provides  that  a  cow  or  an  ewe  and  their  young  ones 
shonld  not  be  killed  for  sacrifice  in  one  day,  Lct*  zxii.  28  :  all  whidh  pre<» 
eepts,  say  the  Jews,  are  to  teach  men  mercifulness  to  their  beasts ;  so  much 
doth  divine  goodness  bow  down  itself  to  take  notice  of  those  mean  creatures 
which  men  hskve  so  little  regard  to,  but  fi>r  their  own  advantage ;  yea,  he  is 
so  good,  that  he  would  have  worship  declined  for  a  time  in  feivonr  of  a  dis- 
tressed beast ;  the  helping  a  sheep,  or  an  ox,  or  an  ass  out  of  a  pit  was 
indulged  them  even  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  day  God  had  peculiarly  sanctified 
and  ordered  for  his  service,  Mat.  xiL  11,  Luke  xiv.  6.  In  this  case  he 
seems  to  remit  for  a  time  the  rights  of  the  Deity  for  the  rescue  of  a  mere 
animal.  His  goodness  extends  not  only  to  those  kind  of  creatures  that  have 
Hfe,  but  to  the  insensible  ones ;  he  clothes  the  grass,  and  arrays  the  lilies 
of  the  field  with  a  greater  ^OTf  than  Solomon  had  upon  his  throne.  Mat. 
▼L  28,  29 ;  and  such  care  he  had  of  those  trees  which  bore  fruit  for  the 
maintenance  of  man  or  beast,  that  he  forbids  any  injury  to  be  offered  to 
them,  and  bars  the  rapine  and  violence  which  by  soldiers  used  to  be  prac- 
tised. Dent.  XX.  19,  though  it  were  to  pnmiote  the  conquest  of  their  enemy. 
How  much  goodness  is  it  that  he  should  think  of  so  smaU  a  thing  as  man ! 
How  much  more  that  he  should  concern  himself  in  things  that  seem  so 
petty  as  beasts  and  trees  I  Persons  seated  in  a  sovereign  throne  think  it 
a  debasing  of  their  dignity  to  regard  little  things;  but  God,  who  is  infinitely 
greater  in  majesty  above  the  mightiest  potentate,  and  the  highest  angel, 
yet  is  so  infinitely  good  as  to  employ  his  divine  thoughts  about  the  meanest 
things.  He  who  possesses  the  praises  of  angels,  leaves  not  off  the  care  of 
the  meanest  creatures ;  and  that  migesty  that  dwells  in  a  pure  heaven,  and 
an  unconceivable  light,  stoops  to  provide  for  the  ease  of  those  creatures  that 
lie  and  lodge  in  the  dirt  and  dung  of  the  earth.  How  should  we  be  careful 
not  to  use  those  unmereilully  which  God  takes  such  care  of  in  his  law,  and 
not  to  distrust  that  goodness  that  opens  his  hand  so  liberally  to  creatures  of 
another  rank  1 

[8.]  The  goodness  of  Ck>d  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  meanest  rational 
ereatnres,  as  servants  and  criminals.  He  provided  for  the  liberty  of  slaves, 
and  would  not  have  their  chains  continue  longer  than  the  seventh  year, 
unless  they  would  voluntarily  continue  under  the  power  of  their  masters ; 
and  that  upon  pain  of  his  displeasure,  and  the  withdrawing  his  bleesing, 
Dent.  XV.  18 ;  and  thon^  by  the  laws  of  many  nations  masters  had  an 
ebsolute  power  of  life  end  death  over  their  servants,  yet  God  provided  that 
HO  member  should  be  lamed,  not  an  eye,  no,  nor  a  tooth  struck  out,  but  the 
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master  was  to  pay  for  his  folly  and  foiy  the  price  of  the  liheriy  of  hia 
serrants,  Exod.  xzi.  26,  27.  He  wonld  not  suffer  the  aboaed  servant  to  be 
any  longer  ander  the  power  of  that  man,  that  had  not  humanity  to  use  him 
as  one  of  the  same  kindred  and  blood  with  himself.  And  though  those 
servants  might  be  never  so  wicked,  yet  when  unjustly  afflicted,  God  would 
interest  himself  as  their  guardian  in  their  protection  and  delivery.  And 
when  a  poor  slave  had  been  provoked  by  the  severity  of  his  master's  fory  to 
turn  fugitive  from  him,  he  was  by  divine  order  not  to  be  delivered  up  again 
to  his  master's  fury,  but  dwell  in  that  city  and  with  that  person  to  whom  he 
had  fled  for  refuge,  Dent,  xxiii.  15, 16.  And  when  public  justice  was  to  be 
administered  upon  the  lesser  sort  of  criminals,  the  goodness  of  God  ordered 
the  number  of  blows  not  to  exceed  forfy,  and  left  not  the  fury  of  man  to 
measure  out  the  punishment  to  excess,  Deut.  xxv.  8.  And  in  any  just 
quarrel  against  a  provoking  and  injuring  enemy,  he  ordered  them  not  to 
ravage  with  the  sword  till  they  had  summoned  a  rendition  of  the  place, 
Deut.  XX.  10.  And  as  great  a  care  he  took  of  the  poor,  that  they  should 
have  the  gleanings  both  of  the  vineyard  and  field.  Lev.  xix.  10,  xxiii.  22, 
and  not  be  forced  to  pay  usury  for  the  money  lent  tiiem,  Exod.  xxii.  25. 

[4.]  His  goodness  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  wickedest  persons.  *  The 
earth  is  full  of  his  goodness,'  Ps.  xxxiii.  6.  The  wicked  as  well  as  the  good 
enjoy  it ;  they  that  dare  lift  up  their  hands  against  heaven  in  the  posture  of 
rebels,  as  well  as  those  that  lift  up  their  eyes  in  the  condition  of  suppliants. 
To  do  good  to  a  criminal  far  surmounts  that  goodness  that  flows  down  upon 
an  innocent  object.  Now  God  is  not  only  good  to  those  that  have  some 
degrees  of  goocbiess,  but  to  those  that  have  the  greatest  degrees  of  wicked- 
ness, to  men  that  turn  his  liberality  into  afifronta  of  him,  and  have  scarce  an 
appetite  to  anything  but  the  violation  of  his  authority  and  goodness.  Though 
upon  the  fall  of  AcUun  we  have  lost  the  pleasant  habitation  of  paradise,  and 
the  creatures  made  for  our  use  are  fedlen  from  their  original  excellency  and 
sweetness,  yet  he  hath  not  left  the  world  utterly^incommodious  for  us,  but  yet 
stores  it  with  things  not  only  for  the  preservation,  but  delight  of  those  that 
make  their  whole  Sves  invectives  against  this  good  God.  Manna  fell  from 
heaven  for  the  rebellious  as  well  as  for  the  obedient  Israelites.  Gain  as  well 
as  Abel,  and  Esau  as  well  as  Jacob,  had  the  influence  of  his  sun,  and  the 
benefits  of  his  showers.  The  world  is  yet  a  kind  of  paradise  to  the  veriest 
beasts  among  mankind ;  the  earth  affords  its  riches,  the  heavens  its  showers, 
and  the  sun  its  light  to  those  that  ii\jure  and  blaspheme  him  :  Mat.  v.  45, 
*  He  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sends  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust.*  The  wickedest  breathe  in  his  air,  walk  upon  his 
earth,  and  drink  of  his  water  as  well  as  the  best.  The  sun  looks  with  as 
pleasant  and  bright  an  eye  upon  a  rebellious  Absalom  as  a  righteous  David; 
the  earth  yields  its  plants  and  medicines  to  one  as  well  as  to  the  other;  it  is 
seldom  that  he  deprives  any  of  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  or  any  members 
of  their  bodies.  God  distributes  his  blessings  where  he  might  shoot  his 
thunders,  and  darts  his  light  on  those  who  deserve  an  eternal  darkness,  and 
presents  the  good  things  of  the  earth  to  those  that  merit  the  miseries  of 
hell ;  for  '  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  is  the  Lord's,  Ps.  xxiv.  1 ;  eveiy- 
thing  in  it  is  his  in  propriety,  ours  in  trust ;  it  is  ^w  com,  his  wine,  Hosea 
ii.  8  ;  he  never  divested  himself  of  the  propriety,  though  he  grants  us  the 
use ;  and  by  those  good  things  he  supports  multitudes  of  vricked  men,  not 
one  or  two,  but  the  whole  shoal  of  them  in  the  world ;  for  he  is  '  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,'  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  i.  e.  is  the  preserver  of  all  men.  -  And 
as  he  created  them,  when  he  foresaw  they  would  be  wicked,  so  he  pro* 
vides  for  them  when  he  beholds  them  in  their  ungodliness.    The  ingrati* 
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tade  of  man  stops  not  the  enrrent  of  his  honnty,  nor  tires  his  liberal  hand ; 
howsoever  unprofitable  and  injnrioas  men  are  to  him»  he  is  liberal  to  them ; 
and  his  goodness  is  the  more  admirable  by  how  much  the  more  the  nnthank- 
fblness  of  men  is  provoking ;  he  sometimes  affords  to  the  worst  a  greater 
portion  of  these  earthly  goods;  they  often  swim  in  wealth  when  others  pine 
away  their  lives  in  poverty.  And  the  silkworm  yields  its  bowels  to  make 
purple  for  tyrants,  while  the  oppressed  scaree  have  from  the  sheep  wool 
enough  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  and  though  he  furnished  men  with  those 
good  things  upon  no  other  account  than  what  princes  do  when  they  nourish 
criminals  in  a  prison  till  the  time  of  their  execution,  it  is  a  mark  of  his 
goodness.  Is  it  not  the  kindness  of  a  prince  to  treat  his  rebels  deliciously? 
to  give  them  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  delights 
of  the  place,  rather  than  to  load  their  legs  with  fetters,  and  lodge  them  in 
a  dark  and  loathsome  dungeon,  till  he  orders  them  for  their  crime  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  scaffold  or  gibbet?  Since  God  is  thus  kind  to  the  vilest  men, 
whose  meanness  by  reason  of  sin  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  creature,  as  to 
shoot  such  rays  of  goodness  upon  them,  how  unexpressible  would  be  the 
expressions  of  his  goodness  if  the  divine  image  were  as  pure  and  bright  upon 
them,  as  it  was  upon  innocent  Adam  I 

(2.)  His  goodness  is  evident  in  the  preservation  of  human  society.  It 
belongs  to  his  power  that  he  is  able  to  do  it,  but  to  his  goodness  that  he  is 
willing  to  do  it. 

[1.]  This  goodness  appears,  in  prescribing  rules  for  it.  The  moral  law, 
Ezod.  XX.  1,  2,  consists  but  often  precepts,  and  there  are  more  of  them  ordered 
for  the  support  of  human  society  than  for  the  adoration  and  honour  of  him- 
self :  four  for  the  rights  of  God,  and  six  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  his  security 
in  his  authority,  relations,  life,  goods,  and  reputation ;  superiors  not  to  be 
dishonoured,  life  not  to  be  invaded,  chastity  not  to  be  stained,  goods  not  to 
be  filched,  good  name  not  to  be  cracked  by  fidse  witnesses,  nor  anything 
belongiog  to  our  neighbour  to  be  coveted.  And  in  the  whole  Scripture, 
not  only  that  which  was  calculated  for  the  Jews,  but  compiled  for  the  whole 
world,  he  hath  fixed  rules  for  the  ordering  all  relations ;  magistrates  and 
subjects,  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  masters  and  servants, 
rich  and  poor,  find  their  distinct  qualifications  and  duties.  There  would  be 
a  paradisiacal  state,  if  men  had  a  goodness  to  observe  what  God  hath  had 
a  goodness  to  order,  for  the  strengthening  the  sinews  of  human  society. 
The  world  would  not  groan  under  oppressing  tyrants,  nor  princes  tremble 
under  discontented  subjects,  or  mighty  rebels ;  children  would  not  be  pro- 
voked to  anger  by  the  unreasonableness  of  their  parents,  nor  parents  sink 
under  grief  by  the  rebellion  of  their  children ;  masters  would  not  tyrannize 
over  the  meanest  of  their  servants,  nor  servants  invade  the  authority  of 
their  masters. 

[2.]  The  goodness  of  God  in  the  preserving  human  society,  is  seen  in 
setting  a  magistracy  to  preserve  it.  Magistracy  is  from  God  in  its  original, 
the  charter  was  drawn  up  in  paradise.  Civil  subordination  must  have  been, 
had  man  r^hiained  in  innocence;  but  the  charter  was  more  explicitly 
renewed  and  enlarged  at  the  restoration  of  the  world  after  the  deluge,  and 
given  out  to  man  under  the  broad  seal  of  heaven  :  Gen.  ix.  6,  '  Whoso  sheds 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'  The  command  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  a  murderer  was  a  part  of  his  goodness,  to  secure  the  lives 
of  those  that  bore  his  image.  Magistrates  are  *  the  shields  of  the  earth,' 
but  '  they  belong  to  God,'  Ps.  xlvii.  9.  They  are  fruits  of  his  goodness  in 
their  original  and  authority.  Were  there  no  magistracy,  there  would  be  no 
government,  no  security  to  any  man  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  ;  the 
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world  would  be  a  den  of  wild  beuris  preying  npon  one  aaotiiery  ereiy  one 
would  do  what  seems  good  in  his  eyes.  The  bss  of  goremmeni  is  a  judg- 
ment God  brings  upon  a  nation,  when  men  become  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
to  devour  one  another,  because  they  have  no  ruler  oyer  them,  Hab.  L  14. 
Private  dissensions  will  break  out  into  public  disorders  and  combustions. 

[8.]  The  goodness  of  God,  in  the  preservation  of  human  society,  is  seen 
in  the  restraints  of  the  passions  of  men.  He  sets  bounds  to  the  passions 
of  men,  as  well  as  to  the  rollings  of  the  sea,  Ps.  Ixv.  7,  *  He  stilleth  the 
noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people.'  Though  God  hath 
erected  a  magistracy  to  stop  the  breaking  out  of  those  floods  of  Hoentious- 
ness  which  swell  in  the  hearts  of  men,  yet  if  God  should  not  ho]d  stiff  reins 
on  the  necks  of  those  tumultuous  and  foaming  passions,  the  world  would  be 
a  place  of  unruly  confusion,  and  heU  triumph  upon  earth.  A  crazy  state 
would  be  quickly  broke  in  pieces  by  boisterous  nature.  The  tumults  of  a 
people  could  no  more  be  quelled  by  the  force  of  man,  than  the  rage  of  the 
sea  by  a  puff  of  breath  ;  without  divine  goodness,  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
watchfulness  of  the  magistrates,  nor  the  industry  of  officers,  could  fpresenra 
a  state.  The  laws  of  men  would  be  too  slight^  to  curb  the  lusts  of  men,  if 
the  goodness  of  God  did  not  restrain  them  by  a  secret  hand,  and  interveave 
their  temporal  security  with  observance  of  those  laws.  The  sons  of  Belial 
did  murmur  when  Saul  was  chosen  king ;  and  that  they  did  no  more  was 
the  goodness  of  God,  for  the  preservation  of  human  society.  If  God  did 
not  restrain  the  impetuousness  of  men's  lusts,  they  would  bo  the  entire  rain 
of  human  society ;  their  lusts  would  render  them  as  bad  as  beasts,  and 
change  the  world  into  a  savage  wilderness. 

[4.J  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen,  in  the  preservation  of  human  society, 
in  giving  various  inclinations  to  men,  for  public  advantage.  If  all  men  had 
an  inclination  to  one  science  or  art,  they  would  all  stand  idle  spectators  of 
one  another ;  but  God  hath  bestowed  various  dispositions  and  gifts  upon 
men,  for  the  promoting  the  common  good,  that  they  may  not  only  be  useful 
to  themselves,  but  to  society.  He  will  have  none  idle,  none  unnsefiil, 
but  every  one  acting  in  a  due  place,  according  to  their  measures,  for  the 
good  of  others. 

[5.]  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  the  witness  he  bears  against  those 
sins  that  disturb  human  society.  In  those  cases  he  is  pleased  to  interest 
himself  in  a  more  signal  manner,  to  cool  those  that  make  it  their  businesi 
to  overturn  the  order  he  hath  established  for  the  good  of  the  earth.  He 
doth  not  so  often  in  this  world  punish  those  faults  committed  immediately 
against  his  own  honour,  as  those  that  put  the  world  into  a  hurry  and  con- 
fusion ;  as  a  good  governor  is  more  merciful  to  crimes  against  himself  than 
those  against  his  community.  It  is  observed  that  the  most  turbuloit  sedi- 
tious persons  in  a  state  come  to  most  violent  ends ;  as  Korah,  Adonyah, 
Zimri.  Ahithophel  draws  Absalom's  sword  against  David  and  Israel,  and 
the  next  is,  he  twists  a  halter  for  himself.  Absalom  heads  a  party  against 
his  father,  and  God,  by  a  goodness  to  Israel,  hangs  him  up,  and  prevents 
not  its  safety  by  David's  indulgence,  and  a  future  rebellion,  Had  life  been 
spared  by  the  fondness  of  his  father.  His  providence  is  more  evident  in 
discovering  disturbers,  and  the  causes  that  move  them ;  in  defeating  their 
enterprises,  and  digging  the  contrivers  out  of  their  caverns  and  lurking- 
holes.  In  such  cases  God  doth  so  act,  and  use  such  methods,  that  he 
sileneeth  any  creature  from  challenging  any  partnership  with  him  in  the 
discovery.  He  doth  more  severely  in  this  world  correct  those  actions  thai 
unlink  the  mutual  assistance  between  man  and  man,  and  the  charitable  and 
kind  correspondence  he  would  have  kept  up.    The'ains  for  which 'the 
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wrath  of  God  eomes  apon  the  children  of  disohedienee '  in  this  world,  are 
of  this  sort.  Col.  iii.  5,  6.  And  when  princes  will  he  oppressing  the  people, 
God  will  he  '  pouring  contempt  on  the  princes,  and  set  the  poor  on  lugh 
from  affliction/  Ps.  oyii.  40,  41.  An  evidence  of  God's  care  acnd  kindness 
in  the  preserving  human  society,  is  those  strange  discoveries  of  mnrders, 
thongh.never  so  clandestine  and  suhtileljr  committed,  more  than  of  any  other 
crime  among  men.  Divine  care  never  appears  more  than  in  bringing  those 
hidden  and  injurious  works  of  darkness  to  light,  and  a  due  punishment. 

[6.]  His  goodness  is  seen  in  ordering  mutual  offices  to  one  another  against 
the  current  of  men's  passions.  Upon  this  account,  he  ordered  in  his  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  Israelites,  that  a  man  should  reduce  the  wander- 
ing beast  of  his  enemy  to  the  hand  of  his  rightful  proprietor,  though  he 
were  a  provoking  enemy ;  and  also  help  the  poor  beast,  that  belonged  to 
one  that  hated  him,  when  he  saw  him  sink  under  his  burden,  Ezod. 
zxiii.  4, 5.  When  mutual  assistance  was  neeessaiy,  he  would  not  have  men 
considered  as  enemies,  or  considered  as  wicked,  but  as  of  the  same  blood 
with  ourselves,  that  we  might  be  serviceable  to  one  another  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  life  and  goods. 

[7.J  His  goodness  is  seen  in  remitting  something  of  his  own  nf(hi,  for 
the  preserving  a  due  dependence  and  subjection.  He  declines  the  right  he 
had  to  the  vows  of  a  minor,  or  one  under  the  power  of  another,  waiving 
what  he  might  challenge  by  the  voluntary  obligation  of  his  creature,  to  keep 
up  the  due  order  between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  supe- 
riors and  inferiors.  Those  that  were  under  the  power  of  another,  as  a  child 
under  his  parents,  or  a  wife  under  her  husband,  if  they  had  vowed  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord  which  concerned  his  honour  and  worship,  it  was  void  without 
the  approbation  of  that  person  under  whose  charge  they  were,  Num.  zix.  3,  4, 
&c.  Though  God  was  the  Lord  of  every  man's  goods,  and  men  but  his 
stewards,  and  though  he  might  have  taken  to  himself  what  another  had 
offered  by  a  vow,  since  whatsoever  could  be  offered  was  God's  own,  though 
it  was  not  the  party's  own  who  offered  it,  yet  God  would  not  have  himself 
adoi^  by  his  creature  to  the  prejudice  of  the  neeessaiy  ties  of  human 
society.  He  lays  aside  what  he  might  challenge  by  his  sovereign  dominion, 
that  Uiere  might  not  be  any  breach  of  that  regular  order  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  world.  If  divine  goodness  did  not  thus 
order  things,  he  would  not  do  the  part  of  a  rector  of  tibe  world.  The  beauty 
of  the  world  would  be  much  de&ced,  it  would  be  a  confused  mass  of  men 
and  women,  or  rather  beasts  and  bedlams.  Order  renders  every  city,  every 
nation,  yea,  the  whole  earth  beautiful.     This  is  an  effect  of  divine  goodness. 

(8.)  His  goodness  is  evident  in  encouraging  anything  of  moral  goodness 
in  the  world.  Though  moral  goodness  cannot  claim  an  eternal  reward,  yet 
it  hath  been  many  times  rewarded  with  a  temporal  happiness.  He  hath 
often  signally  rewarded  acts  of  honesty,  justice,  and  fidelity,  and  punished 
the  contrary  by  his  judgments,  to  deter  man  from  such  an  unworthy  practice, 
and  encoun^e  others  to  what  was  comely  and  of  a  general  good  report  in 
the  world.  Ahab's  humiliation  put  a  demurrer  to  God's  judgments  intended 
against  him,  and  some  ascribe  the  great  victories  an^  success  of  the  Bomans, 
to  that  justice  which  was  observed  among  themselves.  Baruch  was  but  an 
amanuensis  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  write  his  prophecy,  and  very  despon- 
dent of  his  own  welfare,  Jer.  xlv.  18.  God  upon  that  account  provides  for 
his  safety,  and  rewards  the  industry  of  his  service  vrith  the  security  of  his 
person.  He  was  not  a  statesman,  to  declare  against  the  corrupt  counsels  of 
them  that  sat  at  the  helm  ;  nor  a  prophet,  to  declare  against  their  profJEme 
practices,  but  the  prophet's  scribe ;  and  as  he  writes  in  God's  service  the 
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prophecies  rerealed  to  the  prophet,  God  writee  hig  nftme  in  the  roll  of  those 
that  were  designed  for  preservation  in  that  delnge  of  judgments  which  were  to 
come  upon  that  nation.  Epicoros  complained  of  the  administration  of  God, 
that  the  virtuoas  moralist  had  not  sufficient  smiles  of  divine  favour,  nor  the 
swinish  sensualist  frowns  of  divine  indignation.  But  what  if  they  have  not 
always  that  confluence  of  outward  wealth  and  pleasures,  but  remain  in  the 
common  level  I  Yet  they  have  the  happiness  and'satis&ction  of  a  clear  re- 
putation,  the  esteem  of  men,  and  the  secret  applause  of  their  enemies,  besides 
the  inward  ravishments  upon  an  exercise  of  virtue,  and  the  commendatory 
subscription  of  their  own  hearts,  a  dainty  the  vicious  man  knows  not  of; 
they  have  an  inward  applause  from  God  as  a  reward  of  divine  goodness, 
instead  of  those  racks  of  conscience  upon  which  the  profane  are  sometimes 
stretched.  He  will  not  let  the  worst  men  do  him  any  service  (though  they  never 
intended  in  the  act  of  eervice  him,  but  themselves)  without  giving  them  their 
wages.  He  will  not  let  them  hit  him  in  the  teeth,  as  if  he  were  beholden 
to  them.  If  Nebuchadnezzar  be  the  instrument  of  God^s  judgments  against 
Tyrus  and  Israel,  he  will  not  only  give  him  that  rich  city,  but  a  richer  coun- 
try, Egypt,  the  granary  of  her  neighbours,  a  wages  above  his  work.  In  this 
is  divine  goodness  eminent,  since  in  the  most  moral  actions,  as  there  is 
something  beautiful,  so  there  is  something  mixed,  hateful  to  the  infinitely 
exact  holiness  of  the  divine  nature ;  yet  he  will  not  let  that  which  is  pleasing 
to  him  go  unrewarded,  and  defeat  the  expectations  of  men,  as  men  do  with 
those  they  employ,  when,  for  one  flaw  in  an  action,  they  deny  them  the  re- 
ward due  for  the  other  part.  God  encouraged  and  kept  up  morality  in  the 
cities  of  the  Gentiles,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  further  goodness  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  when  it  should  be  published  among  tiiem. 

(4.)  Divine  goo&ess  is  eminent  in  providing  a  Scripture  as  a  rule  to  gnide 
us,  and  continuing  it  in  the  world.  If  man  be  a  rational  creature,  govern- 
able by  a  law,  can  it  be  imagined  there  should  be  no  revelation  of  that  law 
to  him  ?  Man,  by  the  light  of  reason,  must  needs  confess  himself  to  be  in 
another  condition  than  he  was  by  creation,  when  he  first  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  God  ;  and  can  it  be  thought  that  God  should  keep  up  the  world 
under  so  many  sins  against  the  light  of  nature,  and  bestow  so  many  provi- 
dential influences  to  invite  men  to  return  to  him,  and  acquaint  no  men  in 
the  world  with  the  means  of  that  retom  ?  Would  he  exact  an  obedience  ef 
men,  as  their  consciences  witness  he  doth,  and  furnish  them  with  no  mles 
to  guide  them  in  the  darkness,  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  they  have 
contracted  7  No  ;  divine  goodness  hath  otherwise  provided.  This  Bible 
we  have,  is  his  word  and  rule  I  Had  it  been  a  falsity  and  imposture,  wonld 
that  goodness  that  watches  over  the  world  have  continued  it  so  long  f  That 
goodness  that  overthrew  the  burdensome  rites  of  Moses,  and  expelled  the 
foolish  idolatry  of  the  Pagans,  would  have  discovered  the  imposture  of  this, 
had  it  not  been  a  transcript  of  his  own  will.  Whatever  mistakes  he  suf- 
fers to  remain  in  the  worid,  what  goodness  had  there  been  to  sufler  this 
anciently  among  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  open  it  to  the  whole  world,  to 
abuse  men  in  religion  and  worship,  which  so  nearly  concerned  himself  and 
his  own  honour,  ^at  the  world  should  be  deceived  by  the  devil,  without  a 
remedy,  in  the  morning  of  its  appearance  1  It  hath  been  honoured  and 
admired  by  some  heathens  when  they  have  cast  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  their 
natural  light  made  them  behold  some  footsteps  of  a  divinity  in  it.  If  this, 
therefore,  be  not  a  divine  prescript,  let  any  that  deny  it  bring  as  good  aiga« 
ments  for  any  book  else,  as  can  be  brought  for  this.  Now,  the  pnblishing 
this  is  an  argument  of  divine  goodness  ;  it  is  designed  to  win  the  affections 
of  beggarly  man,  to  be  espoused  to  a  God  of  eternal  blessedness  and  immense 
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riches.  It  speaks  words  in  season ;  no  doubts  bnt  it  resolves,  no  spiritual 
distemper  but  it  cures,  no  condition  but  it  bath  a  comfort  to  suit  it.  It  is  a 
garden  which  the  hand  of  divine  bounty  hath  planted  for  us.  In  it  he  con- 
descends to  shadow  himself  in  those  expressions  that  render  him  in  some 
manner  intelligible  to  us.  Had  God  wrote  in  a  loftiness  of  stjle  suitable  to 
the  greatness  of  his  majesty,  his  writing  had  been  as  little  understood  by 
us,  as  the  brightness  of  his  glory  can  be  beheld  by  us.  But  he  draws 
phrases  from  our  affisiirs  to  express  his  mind  to  us  1  He  incarnates  himself 
in  his  word  to  our  minds,  before  his  Son  was  incarnate  in  the  flesh  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  He  ascribes  to  himself  eyes,  ears,  hands,  that  we  might  have, 
from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  and  the  whole  human  nature,  a  con- 
ception of  his  perfections ;  he  assumes  to  himself  the  members  of  our  bodies, 
to  direct  our  understandings  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Deity.  This  is  his 
goodness ! 

Again,  though  the  Scripture  was  written  upon  several  occasions,  yet,  in 
the  dictating  of  it,  the  goodness  of  God  cast  his  eye  upon  the  last  ages  of 
the  world :  1  Cor.  x.  11,  '  They  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  |pme.'  It  was  given  to  the  Israelites,  but  divine 
goodness  intended  it  for  the  future  Gentiles.  The  old  writings  of  the  prophets 
were  thus  designed,  much  more  the  later  writings  of  the  apostles.  Thus 
did  divine  goodness  think  of  us,  and  prepare  his  records  for  us,  before  we 
were  in  the  world ;  these  he  hath  written  plain  for  our  instruction,  and 
wrapped  up  in  them  what  is  necessary  for  our  salvation.  It  is  clear  to  in- 
form our  understanding,  and  rich  to  comfort  us  in  our  misery ;  it  is  a  light 
to  guide  us,  and  a  cordial  to  refresh  us ;  it  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  and  a  medi- 
cine for  our  diseases ;  a  purifier  of  our  filth,  and  a  restorer  of  us  in  our 
£untings.  He  hath  by  his  goodness  sealed  the  truth  of  it,  by  his  efficacy  on 
multitudes  of  men  ;  he  bath  made  it  the  *  word  of  regeneration,*  James  i. 
18.  Men,  wilder  and  more  monstrous  than  beasts,  have  been  tamed  and 
changed  by  the  power  of  it.  It  hath  raised  multitudes  of  dead  men  frt>m  a 
grave  fuller  of  horror  than  any  earthly  one.  Again,  goodness  was  in  all 
ages  sending  his  letters  of  advice  and  counsel  from  heaven,  till  the  canon  of 
Scripture  was  closed.  Sometimes  he  wrote  to  chide  a  froward  people,  some- 
times to  cheer  up  an  oppressed  and  disconsolate  people,  according  to  the 
state  wherein  they  were,  as  we  may  observe  by  the  several  seasons  wherein 
parts  of  Scripture  were  written.  It  was  his  goodness  that  he  first  revealed 
anything  of  his  will  after  the  fall ;  it  was  a  further  degree  of  goodness,  that  he 
would  add  more  cubits  to  its  stature ;  before  he  would  lay  aside  his  pencil,  it 
grew  up  to  that  bulk  wherein  we  have  it.  And  his  goodness  is  further  seen  in 
Uie  preserving  it.  He  hath  triumphed  over  the  powers  that  opposed  it,  and 
shewed  himself  good  in  the  instruments  that  propagated  it ;  he  hath  main- 
tained it  against  the  blasts  of  hell,  and  spread  it  in  all  languages  against  the  ob- 
structions of  men  and  devils.  The  sun  of  his  word  is  by  bis  kindness  preserved 
in  our  horizon,  as  well  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  How  admirable  is  divine 
goodness  1  He  hath  sent  bis  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  his  written  word  to  in- 
stmctius,  and  his  Spirit  to  edge  it  for  an  entrance  into  our  souls.  He  hath 
opened  the  womb  of  the  earth  to  nourish  us,  and  sent  down  the  records  of 
heaven  to  direct  us  in  our  pilgrimage ;  he  hath  provided  the  earth  for  our 
habitation  while  we  are  travellers,  and  sent  his  word  to  acquaint  us  with  a 
felicity  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  the  way  to  attain  in  another  world 
what  we  want  in  this,  viz.,  a  happy  immortality. 

(5.)  His  goodness  in  Ids  government  is  evident,  in  conversions  of  men. 
Though  his  work  be  wrought  by  his  power,  yet  his  power  was  first  solicited 
by  his  goodness.     It  was  his  rich  goodness  that  he  would  employ  his  power 
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to  pierce  the  seales  of  a  heart  as  hard  as  those  of  the  leriathaii.  It  was  this 
that  opened  the  ears  of  men  to  hear  him,  and  draws  them  from  the  hurry 
of  w<Nrldlj  cares,  and  the  charms  of  sensnal  pleasures ;  and,  which  is  the 
top  of  ally  the  impostnre  and  cheats  of  their  own  hearts.  It  is  this  that 
sends  a  spark  of  his  wrath  into  men's  consciences,  to  pat  them  to  a  stand 
in  sin,  that  he  might  not  send  down  a  shower  of  brimstone  eternally  to  con- 
sume their  persons.  This  it  was  that  first  shewed  yon  the  excellency  of  the 
Bedeemer,  and  brooght  you  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  his  blood,  and  find  your 
secority  in  the  agonies  of  his  death.  It  is  his  goodness  to  call  one  man 
and  not  another,  to  tun  Pan]  in  his  coarse,  and  lay  hold  of  no  other  of 
his  companions.  It  is  his  goodness  to  call  any,  wheoi  he  is  not  boand  to 
call  one. 

[1.]  It  is  his  goodness  to  pitch  upon  mean  and  despicable  men  in  the  eye 
of  the  world ;  to  call  this  poor  pablican,  and  overlook  that  proad  Pha- 
risee ;  this  man  that  sits  npon  a  dnnghiU,  and  neglect  him  that  glisters  in 
his  porple.  His  majesty  is  not  enticed  by  the  lofty  tiUes  of  men ;  nor, 
which  is  more  worth,  by  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  men.  '  Not  many 
wise,  not  many  mighty,*  1  Cor.  i.  26-28 ;  not|  many  doctors,  not  many 
lords,  thongh  some  of  them ;  bat  his  goodness  condescends  to  the  '  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised.*  '  The  poor  receive  the 
gospel,'  Mat.  xi.  5,  when  those  that  are  more  acnte,  and  famished  with  a 
more  apprehensive  reason,  are  not  toaehed  by  it. 

[2.J  The  worst  men.  He  seizeth  sometimes  npon  men  most  soiled,  and 
neglects  others  that  seem  more  clean  and  less  pollated.  He  tarns  men  in 
their  coarse  in  sin,  that  by  their  infernal  practices  have  seemed  to  have  gone 
to  school  to  hell,  and  to  have  sacked  in  the  sole  instrnctions  of  the  devil. 
He  lays  hold  upon  some,  when  they  are  most  nnder  actual  demerit,  and 
snatcheth  them  as  firebrands  oat  of  the  fire ;  as  upon  Paul,  when  fullest  of 
rage  against  him;  and  shoots  a  beam  of  grace,  where  nothing  could  be 
justly  expected  but  a  thunderbolt  of  wrath.  It  is  his  goodness  to  visit  any, 
when  they  lie  putrefying  in  their  loathsome  lusts ;  to  draw  near  to  them 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  God,  and  the  light  of 
nature, — ^the  murdering  Manassehs,  persecuting  Sauls,  Christ-cracifying 
Jews,  persons  in  whom  lusts  had  had  a  peaceable  possession  and  empire 
for  many  years. 

[8.]  His  goodness  appears  in  converting  men  possessed  with  the  greatest 
enmity  against  him,  while  he  was  dealing  with  ihem.  All  were  in  such  a 
state,  and  framing  contrivances  against  him,  when  divine  goodness  knocked 
at  the  door.  Col.  i.  21.  He  looked  after  us,  when  our  backs  were  turned 
npon  him,  and  sought  us  when  we  slighted  him,  and  were  a  '  gainsaying 
people,'  Bom.  x.  21 ;  when  we  had  shaken  off  his  convictions,  and  con- 
tended with  our  Maker,  and  mustered  up  the  powers  of  nature  against  the 
alarms  of  conscience ;  struggled  like  wild  bulls  in  a  net,  and  blunted  those 
darts  which  stuck  in  our  souls.  Not  a  man  that  is  turned  to  him,  but  had 
lifted  up  the  heel  against  his  gospel-grace,  as  well  as  made  light  of  his 
creating  goodness.  Yet  it  hath  employed  itself  about  such  ungrateful 
wretches,  to  polish  those  knotty  and  rugged  pieces  for  heaven ;  and  so  invin- 
cibly, that  he  would  not  have  his  goodness  defeated  by  the  fierceness  and 
rebellion  of  the  flesh,  thongh  the  tiding  was  more  difficult  in  itself  (if  any- 
thing may  be  said  to  have  a  difficulty  to  omnipotency)  than  to  make  a  stone 
live,  or  to  turn  a  straw  into  a  marble  pillar.  The  malice  of  the  flesh  makes 
a  man  more  unfit  for  the  one,  than  the  natare  of  the  straw  unfits  it  for 
the  other. 

[4.J  His  goodness  appears  in  turning  men,  when  they  were  pleased  with 
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iheir  own  rxnaerj^  and  nnable  to  deliver  themselyes ;  when  they  preferred 
a  hell  before  him,  and  were  in  love  with  their  own  Tileness ;  when  his  call 
was  oar  torment,  and  his  neglect  of  as  had  been  aceoonied  our  felicity. 
Was  it  not  a  mighty  goodness  to  keep  the  light  close  to  our  eyes,  when  we 
endeavoured  to  blow  it  out,  and  the  corrosive  near  to  our  hearts,  when  we 
endeavoured  to  tear  it  off,  being  more  fond  of  oar  disease  than  the  remedy  ? 
We  should  have  been  scalded  to  death  with  the  Sodomites,  had  not  God  laid 
his  good  hand  upon  us,  and  drawn  us  from  the  approaching  ruin  we  affected, 
and  were  loath  to  be  freed  from.  And  had  we  been  displeased  with  our 
state,  yet  we  had  been  as  unable  spiritually  to  raise  ourselves  from  sin  to 
grace,  as  to  raise  ourselves  naturally  from  nothing  to  being.  In  this  state 
we  were  when  his  goodness  triumphed  over  ns,  when  he  put  a  hook  into 
our  nostrils,  to  turn  us  in  order  to  our  salvation,  and  drew  us  out  of  the 
pit  vrhich  we  had  digged,  when  he  might  have  left  us  to  sink  under  the 
rigours  of  his  justice  we  had  merited.  Now  this  goodness  in  conversion  is 
greater  than  that  in  creation ;  as  in  creation  there  was  nothing  to  oppose 
him,  so  there  was  nothing  to  disoblige  him.  Creation  was  terminated  to  the 
good  of  a  mutable  nature,  and  conversion  tends  to  a  supernatural  good.  God 
pronounced  all  creatures  good  at  first,  and  man  among  the  rest,  but  did  not 
pronounce  any  of  them,  or  man  himself,  his  portion,  his  inheritance,  his 
seguUahf  his  house,  his  diadem.  He  speaks  slightly  of  all  those  things 
which  he  made,  the  noblest  heavens  as  well  as  the  lowest  earth,  in  compa* 
rison  of  a  true  convert:  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2,  'All  those  things  hath  my  hand 
made,  and  all  those  things  have  been ;  but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  to  him 
that  is  of  a  contrite  spirit.'  It  is  more  goodness  to  give  the  espousing  grace 
of  the  covenant  than  the  completing  glory  of  heaven.  As  it  is  more  for  a 
prince  to  marry  a  beggar,  than  only  to  bring  her  to  live  delicionsly  in  his 
courts ;  all  other  benefits  are  of  a  meaner  strain,  if  compared  with  this ; 
there  is  little  less  of  goodness  in  imparting  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  than 
imputing  the  righteousness  of  his  Son. 

(6.)  The  divine  goodness  doth  appear  in  answering  prayers.  He  delights 
to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  people,  and  to  hear  them  call  upon  him. 
He  indulgeth  them  a  free  access  to  him,  and  delights  in  every  address  of  an 
upright  man,  Prov.  xv.  8.  The  wonderful  efficacy  of  prayer  depends  not 
upon  the  nature  of  our  petitions,  or  the  temper  of  our  soul,  but  the  good- 
ness of  God,  to  whom  we  address.  Christ  establisheth  it  upon  this  bottom; 
when  he  exhorts  to  ask  in  his  name,  he  tells  them  the  spring  of  all  their 
gnints  is  the  Father's  love :  John  zvi.  26,  27,  '  I  say  not,  I  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you :  for  the  Father  himself  loves  you.'  And  since  it  is  of  itself 
incredible  ^t  a  majesty  exalted  above  the  cherubims  should  stoop  so  low 
as  to  give  a  miserable  and  rebellious  creature  admittance  to  him,  and  afford 
him  a  gracious  hearing,  and  a  quick  supply,  Christ  ushers  in  the  promise  of 
answering  prayer  with  a  note  of  great  assurance:  Luke  xi.  9,  10,  'I  say 
anto  you.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.'  I,  that  know  the  mind  of  my 
Father,  and  his  good  disposition,  assure  you  your  prayer  shall  not  be  in 
vain.  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  so  ready  of  yourselves  to  imagine  so  great  a 
liberality ;  but  take  it  upon  my  word ;  it  is  true,  and  so  you  will  find  it. 
And  his  bounty  travails  as  it  were  in  birth,  to  give  the  greatest  blessings 
npon  our  asking  rather  than  the  smallest.  Yer.  18,  '  Your  heavenly  Father 
shall  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,'  which  in  Mat.  vii.  11  is 
called  *  good  things.'  Of  all  the  good  and  rich  things  divine  goodness  hath 
in  its  treasury,  he  delights  to  give  the  best  upon  asking,  because  God  doth 
act  so  as  to  manifest  ttie  greatness  of  his  bounty  and  magnificence  to  men ; 
and  therefore  is  deUghted  when  men,  by  their  petitioning  him,  own  each  a 
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liberal  disposition  in  him,  and  pat  him  npon  the  manifesting  it.    He  would 
rather  you  should  ask  the  greatest  things  heaven  can  afford,  than  the  trifles 
of  this  world ;  because  his  bounty  is  not  discovered  in  meaner  gifts,  he  iovee 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  manifest  his  affection  above  the  liberality  and 
tenderness  of  worldly  fathers.    He  doth  more  wait  to  give  in  a  way  of  gnee 
than  we  to  beg,  Isa.  zxz.  18,  and  therefore  'will  the  Lord  wait,  that  he 
may  be  gracious  unto  you.'     He  stands  expecting  your  suits,  and  employs 
his  wisdom  in  pitching  upon  the  fittest  seasons,  when  the  manifestation  of 
his  goodness  may  be  most  gracious  in  itself,  and  the  mercy  you  want  most 
welcome  to  you ;  as  it  follows,  '  for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment.'    He 
ohooseth  the  time  wherein  his  doles  may  be  most  acceptable  to  his  sup- 
pliants :  Isa.  xliz.  8,  '  In  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee.'    He  often 
opens  his  hand  while  we  are  opening  our  lips,  and  his  blessings  meet  our 
petitions  at  the  first  setting  out  upon  their  journey  to  heaven :  Isa.  Izv.  24, 
'  While  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear.'     How  often  do  we  hear  a  secret 
voice  within  us  while  we  are  praying,  saying.  Your  prayer  is  granted,  as  well 
as  hear  a  voice  behind  us  while  we  are  erring,  saying,  '  This  is  &e  way, 
walk  in  it'!     And  his  liberality  exceeds  often  our  desires  as  well  as  our 
deserts,  and  gives  out  more  than  we  had  the  wisdom  or  confidence  to  ask. 
The  apostle  intimates  it  in  that  doxology,  Eph.  iii.  20,  '  Unto  him  who  is 
able  to  do  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think.'     This  power  would 
not  have  been  so  strong  an  argument  of  comfort  if  it  were  never  put  in 
practice ;  he  is  more  liberal  than  his  creatures  are  craving.     Abraham  peti- 
tioned for  the  life  of  Ishmael,  and  God  promiseth  him  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
Gen.  xvii.  18,  19.    Isaac  asks  for  a  child,  and  God  gives  him  two.  Gen. 
zxv.  21,  22.    Jacob  desires  food  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on;  God  confines 
not  his  bounty  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  petition,  but  instead  of  a  stafi 
wherewith  he  passed  Jordan,  makes  him  repass  it  with  two  bands.  Gen. 
xxviii.  20.     David  asked  life  of  God,  and  he  gave  him  life  and  a  crown  to 
boot,  Ps.  xxi.  2-5.     The  Israelites  would  have  been  contented  with  a  bee 
life  in  Egypt,  they  only  cried  to  have  their  chains  struck  off;  God  gave  them 
that,  and  adopts  them  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  raises  them  into  a 
famous  state.    It  is  a  wonder  that  God  should  condescend  so  much,  that  he 
should  hear  prayers  so  weak,  so  cold,  so  wandering,  and  gather  up  our  sin- 
cere petitions  from  the  dung  of  our  distractions  and  diffidence.    David  vents 
his  astonishment  at  it :  Ps.  xxxi.  21,  22,  *  Blessed  be  God,  for  he  hath 
shewed  me  marvellous  kindness.     I  said  in  my  haste,  I  am  cut  off  from  be- 
fore thy  eyes :  neverthless  thou  heardest  the  voice  of  my  supplication.'    How 
do  we  wonder  at  the  goodness  of  a  petty  man  in  granting  our  desires  1  how 
much  more  should  wo  at  the  humility  and  goodness  of  the  most  sovereign 
Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth  I 

(6.)  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  bearing  with  the  infirmities  of  his 
people,  and  accepting  imperfect  obedience.  Though  Asa  had  many  blots  in 
his  scutcheon,  yet  they  are  overlooked,  and  this  note  set  upon  record  by 
divine  goodness,  that  his  heart  was  perfect  towards  the  Lord  all  his  days : 
1  Kings  XV.  14,  *  But  the  high  places  were  not  removed;  nevertheless  Asa's 
heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his  days.'  He  takes  notice  of  a  sincere, 
though  chequered  obedience,  to  reward  it,  which  could  claim  nothing  bat  a 
slight  from  him  if  he  were  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss.  When 
there  is  not  an  opportunity  to  work,  but  only  to  will,  he  accepts  the  wiU  as 
if  it  had  passed  into  work  and  act.  *  He  sees  no  iniquity  in  Jacob,'  Nam. 
zxiii.  21 ;  i.  e.  he  sees  it  not  so  as  to  cast  off  a  respect  to  their  persons  and 
the  acceptance  of  their  services.  His  omniscience  knows  their  sins,  but  his 
goodness  doth  not  reject  their  persons.    He  is  of  so  good  a  disposition,  that 
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he  deHglits  in  a  weak  obedience  of  his  servants,  not  in  the  imperfection,  bnt 
in  the  obedience :  Ps.  xzzvii.  28,  '  He  delights  in  the  way  of  a  good  man,* 
thongh  he  sometimes  slips  in  it.  He  accepts  a  poor  man's  pigeon  as  well  as 
a  rich  man's  ox.  He  hath  a  bottle  for  the  tears,  and  a  book  for  the  services 
of  the  npright,  as  well  as  for  the  most  perfect  obedience  of  angels,  Ps.  Ivi.  8. 
He  preserves  their  tears  as  if  they  were  a  rich  and  generous  wine,  as  the 
vine-dresser  doth  the  expressions  of  the  grape. 

(8.)  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  afflictions  and  persecutions.  If  it 
be  good  for  ns  to  be  afflicted,  for  which  we  have  the  psalmist's  vote,  Ps. 
cxix.  71,  then  goodness  in  God  is  the  principal  cause  and  orderer  of  the 
afflictions.  It  is  his  goodness  to  snatch  away  that  whence  we  fetch  sup- 
ports for  our  security,  and  encouragements  for  our  insolence  against  him. 
He  takes  away  the  thing  which  we  have  some  value  for,  but  such  as  his 
infinite  wisdom  sees  inconsistent  with  our  true  happiness.  It  is  no  ill  will 
in  the  physician  to  take  away  the  hurtful  matter  the  patient  loves,  and  pre* 
scribe  bitter  potions,  to  advance  that  health  which  the  other  impaired  ;  nor 
any  mark  of  unkindness  in  a  friend  to  wrest  a  sword  out  of  a  madman's 
hand,  wherewith  he  was  about  to  stab  himself,  though  it  was  beset  with  the 
most  orient  pearls.  To  prevent  what  is  evil  is  to  do  us  the  greatest  good. 
It  is  a  kindness  to  prevent  a  man  from  falling  down  a  precipice,  though  it 
be  with  a  violent  blow  that  lays  him  flat  upon  the  ground  at  some  distance 
from  the  edge  of  it.  By  afflictions  he  often  snaps  asunder  those  chains 
which  fettered  us,  and  quells  those  passions  which  ravaged  us.  He  sharpens 
our  faith,  and  quickens  our  prayers ;  he  brings  ns  into  the  secret  chamber 
of  our  own  heart,  which  we  had  little  mind  before  to  visit  by  a  self-exami- 
nation. It  is  .such  a  goodness  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  correct  man  in  order 
to  his  eternal  happiness,  that  Job  makes  it  one  part  of  his  astonishment : 
Job  vii.  17,  *  What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldst  magnify  him  ?  that  thou 
shonldst  set  thy  heart  upon  him  ?  and  that  thou  shouldst  visit  him  every 
morning,  and  try  him  eveiy  moment  ?  '  His  strokes  are  often  the  magnify- 
ings  and  exaltings  of  men.  He  sets  his  heart  upon  man  while  he  inflicts 
the  smart  of  his  rod.  He  shews  thereby  what  a  high  account  he  makes  of 
him,  and  what  a  special  afiection  he  bears  to  him.  When  he  might  treat  ns 
with  more  severity  after  the  breach  of  his  covenant,  and  make  his  jealousy 
flame  out  against  us  in  furious  methods,  he  will  not  destroy  his  relation  to 
ns,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  inclinations,  but  deal  with  us  as  a  father  with 
his  children ;  and  when  he  takes  this  course  with  us,  it  is  when  it  cannot 
be  avoided  without  ruin.  His  goodness  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  it  if  our 
badness  did  not  force  him  to  it :  Jer.  ix.  7, '  I  will  melt  them,  and  try  them, 
for  how  shall  I  do  for  the  daughter  of  my  people  ? '  What  other  course  can 
I  take  but  this  according  to  the  nature  of  man  ?  The  goldsmith  hath  no 
other  way  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  metal  but  by  melting  it  down. 
And  when  the  impurities  of  his  people  necessitate  him  to  this  proceeding, 
he  '  sits  as  a  refiner,'  Mai.  iii.  8.  He  watches  for  the  purifying  the  silver, 
not  for  his  own  profit  as  the  goldsmith,  but  out  of  a  care  of  them,  and  good 
will  to  them.  As  himself  speaks,  Isa.  xlviii.  10,  *  1  have  refined  thee,  but 
not  with  silver,'  or,  as  some  read  it,  '  not  for  silver.'  As  when  he  scatters 
his  people  abroad  for  their  sin,  he  will  not  leave  them  without  his  presence 
for  their  sanctuary,  Ezek.  xi.  16.  He  would  by  his  presence  with  them 
supply  the  place  of  ordinances,  or  be  an  ark  to  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
deluge.  His  hand  that  struck  them  is  never  without  a  goodness  to  comfort 
them  and  pity  them.  When  Jacob  was  to  go  into  Egypt,  which  was  to  prove 
a  furnace  of  affliction  to  his  offspring,  God  promises  to  '  go  down'  with  him, 
and  to  '  bring  him  up  again/  Gen.  xlvi.  4 ;  a  promise  not  only  made  to 
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Jacob  in  his  person,  bat  to  Jacob  in  his  posterity.  He  reiomed  not  out  of 
Egypt  in  his  person,  bat  as  the  father  of  a  nomerons  posterity.  He  that 
woold  go  down  with  their  root,  and  afterwards  bring  np  the  branches,  was 
certainly  with  them  in  all  their  oppressions.  I  unll  go  down  with  thee. 
Down  I  saith  one.*  What  a  word  is  that  for  a  Deity  I  Into  Egypt,  idolatroas 
Egypt  I  What  a  place  is  that  for  his  holiness  I  Yet,  oh  the  goodness  of 
God !  he  never  thinks  himself  low  enoogh  to  do  his  people  good,  nor  any 
place  too  bad  for  his  society  with  them.  So  when  he  had  sent  away  into 
captivity  the  people  of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian,  his  bowels  yearn 
after  them  in  their  affliction.  Isa.  lii.  4,  5,  '  The  Assyrian  oppressed  them 
without  canse,*  i.  e,  without  a  just  canse  in  the  conqueror  to  inflict  so  great 
an  evil  apon  them,  bat  not  withoat  cause  from  God,  whom  they  had  pro- 
voked. *  Now,  therefore,  what  have  I  here  9  saith  the  Lord.'  What  do  I 
here  ?  I  will  not  stay  behind  them.  What  do  I  longer  here  ?  For  I  will 
redeem  again  those  jewels  the  enemy  hath  carried  away.  That  chapter  is 
a  prophecy  of  redemption.  God  shews  himself  so  good  to  his  people  in 
their  persecutions,  that  he  gives  them  occasion  to  glorify  him  in  the  very 
fires,  as  the  divine  order  is,  Isa.  zxiv.  15,  <  Wherefore  glorify  the  Lord  in 
the  fires.' 

(9.)  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations.  In  those  he  takes 
occasion  to  shew  his  care  and  watchfulness,  as  a  father  uses  the  distress  of 
a  child  as  an  opportunity  for  manifesting  the  tenderness  of  his  affection. 
God  is  at  the  beginniug  and  end  of  every  temptation;  he  measures  out  both 
the  quality  and  quantity.  He  exposeth  them  not  to  temptation  beyond  the 
ability  he  hath  already  granted  them,  or  will  at  the  time,  or  afterwards 
multiply  in  them ;  1  Cor.  x.  18.  He  hath  promised  his  people  that  Hhe 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  them  ;  that  '  in  all  things'  they  shall 
be  '  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  them ; '  that  the  most 
raging  malice  of  hell  shall  not  wrest  them  out  of  his  hands.  His  goodness 
is  not  less  in  performing  than  it  was  in  promising.  And  as  the  care  of 
his  providence  extends  to  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  so  the  watch- 
fulness of  his  goodness  extends  to  us  in  the  least  as  well  as  in  the  greatest 
temptation. 

[1.]  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  shortening  temptations.  None  of 
them  can  go  beyond  their  appointed  times,  Dan.  xi.  85.  The  strong  Uast 
Satan  breathes  cannot  blow,  nor  the  waves  he  raises  rage  one  minute  be- 
yond the  time  God  allows  them ;  when  they  have  done  their  work,  and  come 
to  the  period  of  their  time,  God  speaks  the  word,  and  the  wind  and  sea  of 
hell  must  obey  him,  and  retire  into  their  dens.  The  more  violent  tempta- 
tions are,  the  shorter  time  doth  God  allot  them.  The  assaults  Christ  had 
at  the  time  of  his  death  were  of  the  most  pressing  and  urging  nature.  The 
powers  of  darkness  were  all  in  arms  against  him,  the  reproaches  and  scorns 
put  upon  him  questioning  his  Sonship  were  very  sharp,  yet  a  little  before 
his  sufferings,  he  calls  it  but  an  hour:  Luke  xxii.  68,  'This  is  your  honr 
and  the  power  of  darkness.'  A  short  time  that  men  and  devils  were  com- 
bined against  him,  and  the  time  of  temptation  that  is  to  come  apon  all  the 
world  for  their  trial,  is  called  but  an  hour,  Rev.  iii.  10.  In  all  sach 
attempts,  the  greatness  of  the  rage  is  a  certain  prognostic  of  the  shortness 
of  the  season,  Bev.  xii.  12. 

[2.]  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  strengthening  his  people  nnder  temp- 
tations. If  he  doth  not  restrain  the  arm  of  Satan  from  striking,  he  gives  ns 
«  sword  to  manage  the  combat,  and  a  shield  to  bear  off  the  blow,  Eph.  vi. 
16,  17.    If  he  obscures  his  goodness  in  one  part,  he  dears  and  brightens  it 

*  Harwood'B  Sermon  at  Oxford,  p.  5. 
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in  another.  He  either  binds  the  strong  man  that  he  shall  not  stir,  or  gives 
ns  armonr  to  render  ns  Tietorions.  If  we  &U,  it  is  not  for  want  of  provision 
from  him,  bnt  for  want  of  our  '  putting  on  the  armonr  of  God,'  ver.  11,  18. 
When  we  have  not  a  strength  bj  nature,  he  gives  it  ns  by  grace.  He  often 
qnells  those  passions  withm,  which  wonid  join  hands  with  and  second  the 
temptation  withont.  He  either  qualifies  fhe  temptation  suitably  to  the  force 
we  have,  or  else  supplies  ns  with  a  new  strength  to  make  the  temptation  he 
intends  to  let  loose  against  us.  He  knows  we  are  but  dust,  and  his  good- 
ness will  not  have  us  unequally  matched.  The  Jews  that  in  Antiochus  his 
time  were  under  great  temptation  to  apostasy,  by  reason  of  the  violence  of 
their  persecutions,  were  *  out  of  weakness  made  strong'  for  the  combat,  Heb. 
zi.  84.  The  8pirit  came  more  strongly  upon  Samson  when  the  Philistines 
most  furiously  and  confidently  assaulted  him.  His  Spirit  is  sent  to  strengthen 
his  people  before  the  devil  is  permitted  to  tempt  them :  Mat.  iv.  2,  *  Then 
was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit.'  Then;  when?  When  the  Spirit  had,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  descended  upon  him,  Mat.  iii.  16,  then,  and  not 
before.  As  the  angels  appeared  to  Christ  after  his  temptation  to  minister 
to  him,  so  they  appeared  to  him  before  his  passion,  the  time  of  the  strongest 
powers  of  darkness,  to  strengthen  him  for  it.  He  is  so  good,  that  when  he 
knows  our  potsherd  strength  too  weak,  he  fnmisheth  our  recruits  from  his 
own  omnipotence :  £ph.  vi.  10,  '  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might.'  He  doth,  as  it  were,  breathe  in  something  of  his  own  almighti- 
ness,  to  assist  ns  in  our  wrestling  against  principalities  and  powers,  and  make 
ns  capable  to  sustain  the  violent  storms  of  the  enemies. 

[8.]  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  giving  great  comforts 
in  or  after  them.  The  Israelites  had  a  more  immediate  provision  of  manna 
from  heaven  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness.  We  read  not  that  the 
Father  spake  audibly  to  the  Son,  and  gave  him  so  loud  a  testimony,  that  he 
was  his  *  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased,'  till  he  was  upon  the 
brink  of  strong  temptations.  Mat.  iii.  17 ;  nor  sent  angels  to  minister  imme- 
diately to  his  person  till  after  his  success,  Mat.  iv.  11.  Job  never  had  such 
evidences  of  divine  love  till  after  he  had  felt  the  sharp  strokes  of  Satan's 
malice ;  he  had  heard  of  God  before  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  after- 
wards is  admitted  into  greater  familiarity.  Job  xlii.  5.  He  had  more  choice 
appearances,  clearer  illuminations,  and  more  lively  instructions.  And 
though  his  people  fall  into  temptation,  yet  after  their  rising  they  have  more 
signal  marks  of  his  favour  than  others  have,  or  themselves  before  they  fell. 
Peter  had  been  the  butt  of  Satan's  rage  in  tempting  him  to  deny  Christ,  and 
he  had  shamefully  complied  with  the  temptation,  yet  to  him  particularly 
must  the  first  news  of  the  Bedeemer's  resurrection  be  carried  by  God's 
order  in  the  month  of  an  angel :  Mark  xvi.  7,  '  Go  your  ways,  tell  his  dis- 
ciples, and  Peter.'  We  have  the  greatest  communion  witii  God  after  a 
victory ;  the  most  refreshing  truths  after  the  devil  hath  done  his  worst.  God 
is  ready  to  furnish  us  with  strength  in  a  combat,  and  cordials  after  it. 

[4.]  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations  in  discovering  and  ad- 
vancing inward  grace  by  this  means.  The  issue  of  a  temptation  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  often  like  that  of  Christ's,  the  manifesting  a  greater  vigour  of  the 
divine  nature  in  affections  to  God  and  enmity  to  sin.  Spices  perfume  not 
the  air  with  their  scent  till  they  are  invaded  by  the  fire ;  Uie  truth  of  grace 
is  evidenced  by  them.  The  assault  of  an  enemy  revives  and  actuates  that 
strength  and  courage  which  is  in  a  man,  perhaps  unknown  to  himself  as  well 
as  others  till  he  meets  with  an  adversary.  Many  seem  good,  not  that  they 
are  so  in  themselves,  but  for  want  of  a  temptation.  This  many  times  veri- 
fies a  virtue  which  was  owned  upon  trust  before,  and  discovers  that  we  had 
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more  grace  than  we  ihonght  we  had.  The  solicitations  of  Joseph's  mistress 
cleared  np  his  chastity.  We  are  many  times  under  temptation,  as  a  candle 
nnder  the  snofTer;  it  seems  to  be  oat,  bat  presently  bams  the  clearer. 
Afflictions  are  like  those  cloads  which  look  black  and  eclipse  the  son  from 
the  earth,  bat  yet  when  they  drop  refresh  that  groand  they  seem  to  threaten, 
and  multiply  the  grain  on  the  earth  to  serre  for  oar  food;  and  so  onr 
troables,  while  they  wet  as  to  the  skin,  wash  mnch  of  that  dast  from  our 
graces  which  in  a  clearer  day  had  been  blown  npon  as.  Too  mach  rest 
corrapts ;  exercise  teacheth  as  to  manage  oar  weapons ;  the  spiritaal  armour 
woald  grow  rusty  without  opportunity  to  furbish  it  np.  Faith  receives  a  new 
heart  by  every  combat  and  by  every  victory ;  like  a  fire,  it  spreads  itself 
further,  and  gathers  strength  by  the  blowing  of  the  wind.  While  the  gar- 
dener commands  his  servant  to  shake  the  tree,  he  intends  to  fiasten  its  roots 
and  settle  it  firmer  in  its  place ;  and  is  this  an  ill- will  to  the  plant  ? 

[5.]  His  goodness  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  preventing  sin  which  we  were 
likely  to  fidl  into.  Paul's  thorn  in  the  fleeJi  was  to  prevent  the  pride  of  hia 
spirit,  and  let  out  the  windiness  of  his  heart,  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  lest  it  should  be 
exalted  above  measure.  The  goodness  of  God  makes  the  devil  a  polisher, 
while  he  intends  to  be  a  destroyer.  The  devil  never  works  but  soitably  to 
some  corruption  lurking  in  us ;  divine  goodness  makes  his  fiery  darts  a  means 
to  discover,  and  so  to  prevent,  the  treachery  of  that  perfidious  inmate  in  oar 
own  hearts.  Humility  is  a  greater  benefit  than  a  putrefying  pride.  If  God 
brings  us  into  a  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  it  is  to  bring  down 
our  loftiness,  to  starve  our  carnal  confidence,  and  expel  our  rusting  secority, 
Deut.  viii.  2.  We  many  times  fiy  under  a  temptation  to  God,  from  whom 
we  sat  too  loose  before.  Is  it  not  goodness  to  use  those  means  that  may 
drive  us  into  his  own  arms  ?  It  is  not  a  want  of  goodness  to  soap  the  gar- 
ment, in  order  to  take  away  the  spots.  We  have  reason  to  bless  God  for 
the  assaults  from  hell,  as  well  as  pure  mercies  from  heaven ;  and  it  is  a  sin 
to  overlook  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  since  divine  goodness  shines  in  both. 

[6.]  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  fitting  us  more  for  his 
service.  Those  whom  God  intends  to  maJce  choice  instruments  in  his  ser- 
vice, are  first  seasoned  with  strong  temptations,  as  timber  reserved  for  the 
strong  beams  of  a  buildiug  is  first  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  to  make  it  more 
compact  for  its  proper  use.  By  this  men  are  brought  to  answer  the  end  of 
their  creation,  the  service  of  God,  which  is  their  proper  goodness.  Peter 
was  after  his  foil  by  a  temptation  more  courageous  in  his  Master's  cause  than 
before,  and  the  more  fitted  to  strengthen  his  brethren.  Thus  the  goodness 
of  God  appears  in  all  parts  of  his  government. 

-    y.  I  shall  now  come  to  the  use. 
:    First,  Of  instruction. 

1.  If  God  be  so  good,  how  unworthy  is  the  contempt  and  abuse  of  his 
goodness  1 

(1.)  The  contempt  and  abuse  of  divine  goodness  is  frequent  and  common. 
It  began  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  commenced  a  few  moments  after 
the  creation ;  it  hath  not  to  this  day  diminished  its  affironts.  Adam  began 
the  dance,  and  his  posterity  have  followed  him.  The  injury  was  directed 
against  this,  when  he  entertained  the  seducer's  notion  of  God's  being  an  envi- 
ous Deity,  in  not  indulging  su^  a  knowledge  as  he  might  have  afforded 
him :  '  God  doth  know  that  you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,* 
Gen.  iii.  6.  The  charge  of  envy  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  pure  goodness. 
What  was  the  language  of  this  notion  so  easily  entertained  by  Adam,  bat 
that  the  tempter  was  better  than  God,  and  the  nature  of  God  as  base  and 
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sordid  as  the  nature  of  a  deyil !  Satan  pamts  God  with  his  own  colours, 
represents  him  as  envious  and  malicious  as  himself.  Adam  admires,  and 
belieyes  the  picture  to  be  true,  and  hangs  it  up  as  a  beloved  one  in  the 
closet  of  his  heart.  The  devil  still  drives  on  the  same  game,  fills  men's 
hearts  with  the  same  sentiments,  and  by  the  same  means  he  murdered  our 
first  parents,  he  redoubles  the  stabs  to  his  posterity.  Every  violation  of  the 
divine  law  is  a  contempt  of  God's  goodness,  as  well  as  his  sovereignty,  be- 
cause his  laws  are  the  products  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Goodness 
animates  them,  while  sovereignty  enjoins  them.  God  hath  commanded  no- 
thing but  what  doth  conduce  to  our  happiness.  All  disobedience  implies 
that  his  law  is  a  snare  to  entrap  us,  and  make  us  miserable,  and  not  an  act 
of  kindness  to  render  us  happy,  which  is  a  disparagement  to  this  perfection, 
as  if  he  had  commanded  what  would  promote  our  misery,  and  prohibited 
what  would  conduce  to  our  blessedness.  To  go  &r  firom  him,  and  walk 
after  vanity,  is  to  charge  him  with  our  iniquity,  and  unrighteousness,  base- 
ness, and  cruelty  in  his  commands  ;  God  implies  it  by  his  speech  :  Jer.  ii.  5, 
'  What  iniquity  have  your  fathers  found  in  me,  that  they  are  gone  far  firom 
me,  and  walked  after  vanity  ? '  As  if ,  like  a  tyrant,  he  had  consulted  cruelty 
in  the  composure  of  them,  and  designed  to  feast  himself  with  the  blood  and 
misery  of  his  creatures.  Every  sin  is  in  its  own  nature  a  denial  of  God  to 
be  the  chiefest  good  and  happiness,  and  implies  that  it  is  no  great  matter  to 
lose  him ;  it  is  a  forsaking  him  as  the  fountain  of  life,  and  a  preferring  a 
cracked  and  empty  cistern  as  the  chief  happiness  before  him,  Jer.  ii.  18. 
Though  sin  is  not  so  evil  as  God  is  good,  yet  it  is  the  greatest  evil,  and 
stands  in  opposition  to  God  as  the  greatest  good.  Sin  disorders  the  fhime 
of  the  world,  it  endeavoured  to  frustrate  all  the  communications  of  divine 
goodness  in  creation,  and  to  stop  up  the  way  of  any  further  streams  of  it  to 
his  creatures. 

(2.)  The  abuse  and  contempt  of  the  divine  goodness  is  base  and  disin- 
genuous. It  is  the  highest  wickedness,  because  God  is  the  highest  goodness, 
pure  goodness,  that  cannot  have  anything  in  him  worthy  of  our  contempt. 
Let  men  injure  God  under  what  notion  they  will,  they  injure  his  goodness, 
because  all  his  attributes  are  summed  up  in  this  one,  and  all,  as  it  were, 
deified  by  it ;  for  whatsoever  power  or  wisdom  he  might  have,  if  he  were 
destitute  of  this,  he  were  not  God.  The  contempt  of  his  goodness  implies 
him  to  be  the  greatest  evil,  and  worst  of  beings.  Badness,  not  goodness,  is 
the  proper  object  of  contempt.  As  respect  is  a  propension  of  mind  to 
something  that  is  good,  so  contempt  is  an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  some- 
thing as  evil,  either  simply  or  supposedly  evil  in  its  nature,  or  base  or  un- 
worttiy  in  its  action  towards  that  person  that  contemns  it.  As  men  desire 
nothing  but  what  they  apprehend  to  be  good,  so  they  slight  nothing  but 
what  they  apprehend  to  be  evil.  Since  nothing  therefore  is  more  contemned 
by  us  than  God,  nothing  more  spumed  at  by  us  than  God,  it  will  follow  that 
we  regard  him  as  the  most  loathsome  and  despicable  being,  which  is  the 
greatest  baseness.  And  our  contempt  of  him  is  worse  than  that  of  devils ; 
they  injure  him  under  the  inevitable  strokes  of  his  justice,  and  we  slight 
him  when  we  are  surrounded  with  the  expressions  of  his  bounty.  They 
abuse  him  under  vials  of  wrath,  and  we  under  a  plenteous  liberality.  They 
malice  him,  because  he  infiicts  on  them  what  is  hurtful ;  and  we  despise 
him,  because  he  commands  what  is  profitable,  holy,  and  honourable  in  its 
own  nature,  though  not  in  our  esteem.  They  are  not  under  those  high 
obligations  as  we ;  they  abuse  his  creating,  and  we  his  redeeming,  goodness. 
He  never  sent  his  Son  to  shed  a  drop  of  blood  for  their  recovery ;  they  can 
exgeei  nothing  but  the  torment  of  their  persons,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
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works.  Bat  we  abase  that  goodness,  that  would  rescue  as  since  we  axe 
miserable,  as  well  as  that  righteousness  which  created  us  innocent.  How 
base  is  it  to  use  him  so  ill,  that  is  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  daily,  hourly 
benefactor  to  us ;  whose  rain  drops  upon  the  earth  for  our  food,  and  whose 
sun  shines  upon  the  earth  for  our  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit ;  such  a  bene- 
factor  as  is  the  true  proprietor  of  what  we  have,  and  thinks  nothing  too 
good  for  them  that  think  everything  too  much  for  his  service !  How  un- 
worthy is  it  to  be  guilty  of  such  base  carriage  towards  him,  whose  benefite 
we  cannot  want  nor  live  without !  How  disingenuous  both  to  God  and  our- 
selves, to  *  despise  the  riches  of  his  goodness,'  that  are  designed  to  *  lead  ua 
to  repentance/  Bom.  ii.  4,  and  by  that  to  happiness !  And  more  heinous 
are  the  sins  of  renewed  men  upon  this  account,  because  they  are  against  his 
goodness,  not  only  offered  to  them,  but  tasted  by  them ;  not  only  against 
t'le  notion  of  goodness,  but  the  experience  of  goodness,  and  the  relished 
sweetness  of  choicest  bounty. 

(3.)  God  takes  this  contempt  of  his  goodness  heinously.     He  never  up- 
braids men  with  anything  in  Scripture,  but  with  the  abuse  of  the  good  things 
he  hath  vouchsafed  them,  and  the  unmindfulness  of  the  obligations  arising 
from  them.     This  he  bears  with  the  greatest  regret  and  indignation.     Thus 
he  upbraids  Eli  with  the  preference  of  him  to  the  priesthood,  above  other 
families,  1  Sam.  ii.  28 ;  and  David,  with  his  exaltation  to  the  crown  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  xii.  7-9,  when  they  abased  those  honours  to  carelessness  and 
licentiousness.     All  sins  offend  God,  but  sins  against  his  goodness  do  more 
disparage  him ;  and  therefore  his  fury  is  the  greater  by  how  much  the  more 
liberally  his  benefits  have  been  dispensed.     It  was  for  abuse  of  divine  good- 
ness, as  soon  as  it  was  tasted,  that  some  angels  were  hurled  from  their 
blessed  habitation  and  more  happy  nature.     It  was  for  this  Adam  lost  his 
present  enjoyments  and  future  happiness ;  for  the  abuse  of  God*s  goodness 
in  creation.     For  the  abuse  of  God's  goodness,  the  old  world  fell  under  the 
fury  of  the  flood ;  and  for  the  contempt  of  the  divine  goodness  in  redemp- 
tion, Jerusalem,  once  the  darling  city  of  the^infinite  monarch  of  the  world, 
was  made  an  Aceldama,  a  field  of  blood.     For  this  cause  it  is  that  candle- 
sticks have  been  removed,  great  lights  put  out,  nations  overturned,  and 
ignorance  hath  triumphed  in  places  bright  before  with  the  beams  of  heaven. 
God  would  have  little  care  of  his  own  goodness,  if  he  always  prostituted  the 
fruits  of  it  to  our  contempt.     Why  should  we  expect  he  should  always  con- 
tinue that  to  us,  which  he  sees  we  will  never  use  to  his  service  7    When  the 
Israelites  would  dedicate  the  gifts  of  God  to  the  service  of  Baal,  then  he 
would  return,  and  take  away  his  com  and  his  wine,  and  make  them  know  by 
the' loss  that  those  things  were  his  in  dominion  which  they  abused,  as  if  they 
had  been  sovereign  lords  of  them,  Hosea  ii.  8,  9.    Benefits  are  entailed  upon 
us  no  longer  than  we  obey  :  '  If  you  forsake  the  Lord,  he  will  do  you  hori, 
after  he  hath  done  you  good,*  Josh.  xxiv.  20.     While  we  obey,  his  bounty 
shall  shower  upon  us ;  and  when  we  revolt,  his  justice  shall  consume  us. 
Present  mercies  abused  are  no  bulwarks  against  impendent  judgments. 
God  hath  curses  as  well  as  blessings,  and  they  shall  light  more  heavy  when 
his  blessings  have  been  more  weighty.     Justice  is  never  so  severe  as  when 
it  comes  to  right  goodness,  and  revenge  its  quarrel  for  the  ii^uries  received. 

A  convenient  inquiiy  may  be  here,  How  God*s  goodness  is  contemned  or 
abused  ? 

(1.)  By  a  forgetfulness  of  his  benefits.  We  enjoy  the  mercies,  and  forget 
the  donor ;  we  take  what  he  gives,  and  pay  not  the  tribute  he  deserves ; 
the  Israelites  '  forgot  God  their  Saviour,  which  had  done  great  things  in 
^gyp^y*  ^8*  cvi.  21.    We  send  God's  mercies,  where  we  would  have  God 
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send  our  sinB,  into  the  land  of  forgeifalness ;  and  write  his  benefits,  where 
himself  will  write  the  names  of  the  wicked,  in  the  dust,  which  every  wind 
deiaeeth.  The  remembrance  soon  wears  ont  of  oar  minds,  and  we  are  so 
&r  from  remembering  what  we  had  before,  that  we  scarce  think  of  that  hand 
that  gives,  the  veiy  instant  wherein  his  benefits*  drop  upon  us.  Adam 
basely  forgot  his  benefactor,  presently  after  he  had  been  made  capable  to 
remember  him»  and  reflect  upon  him ;  the  first  remark  we  hear  of  him,  is 
of  his  forgetfulness,  not  a  syllable  of  his  thankfulness.  We  forget  those 
souls  he  hath  lodged  in  us,  to  acknowledge  his  favours  to  our  bodies  ;  we 
forget  that  image  wherewith  he  beautified  us  ;  and  that  Christ  he  exposed 
as  a  criminal  to  death  for  our  rescue,  which  is  such  an  act  of  goodness  as 
cannot  be  expressed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue,  or  conceived  by  the 
acuteness  of  the  mind.  Those  things  which  are  so  conmion,  that  they  can- 
not be  invisible  to  our  eyes,  are  unregarded  by  our  minds ;  our  sense  prompts 
our  understanding,  and  our  understanding  is  deaf  to  the  plain  dictates  of  our 
sense.  We  forget  his  goodness  in  the  sun,  while  it  warms  us,  and  his 
showers  while  they  enrich  us ;  in  the  com  while  it  nourisheth  us,  and  the 
wine  while  it  refresheth  us  :  Hosea  ii.  8,  '  She  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her 
com,  and  wine,  and  oil.'  She  that  might  have  read  my  hand  in  every  bit 
of  bread,  and  every  drop  of  drink,  did  not  consider  this.  It  is  an  iiyustice 
to  forget  the  benefits  we  receive  from  man ;  it  is  a  crime  of  a  higher  nature 
to  forget  those  dispensed  to  us  by  the  hand  of  God,  who  gives  us  those 
things  that  all  the  world  cannot  furnish  us  with,  without  him.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Troas  will  condemn  us,  who  worshipped  mice,  in  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  victory  they  had  made  easy  for  them,  by  gnawing  their  enemies* 
bow-strings.  They  were  mindful  of  the  courtesy  of  animals,  though  unin* 
tended  by  those  creatures ;  and  we  are  regardless  of  the  fore-meditated 
bounty  of  God.  It  is  in  God*s  judgment  a  brutishness  beyond  that  of  a 
stupid  ox,  or  a  duller  ass :  Isa.  i.  8,  *  The  ox  knows  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  do  not  consider.* 
The  ox  knows  his  owner  that  pastures  him,  and  the  ass  his  master  that 
feeds  him ;  but  man  ia  not  so  good  as  to  be  like  to  them,  but  so  bad  as  to 
be  inferior  to  them  ;  he  forgets  him .  that  sustains  him,  and  spurns  at  him, 
instead  of  valuing  him  for  ^e  benefits  conferred  by  him.  How  horrible  ia 
it,  that  God  should  lose  more  by  his  bounty,  than  he  would  do  by  his 
parsimony  1  If  we  had  blessings  more  sparingly,  we  should  remember 
him  more  gratefully.  If  he  had  sent  us  a  bit  of^  bread  in  a  distress  by  a 
miracle,  as  he  did  to  Elijah  by  the  ravens,  it  would  have  stuck  longer  in  our 
memories,  but  the  sense  of  daily  favours  soonest  wears  out  of  our  minds, 
which  are  as  great  miracles  as  any  in  their  own  nature,  and  the  products  of 
the  same  power ;  but  the  wonder  Uiey  should  beget  in  us,  is  obscured  by  their 
frequency. 

(2.)  The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  by  an  impatient  murmuring. 
Our  repinings  proceed  from  an  inconsideration  of  God's  free  liberality,  and 
an  nngratefbl  temper  of  spirit.  Most  men  are  guilty  of  this.  It  is  implied 
in  the  commendation  of  Job  under  his  pressures  :  chap.  i.  22,  *  In  all  this 
Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly,'  as  if  it  were  a  character  peculiar 
to  him,  whereby  he  verified  the  elogy  God  had  given  of  him  before,  verse  8, 
that  there  was  '  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man.' 
What  is  implied  by  the  expression,  but  that  scarce  a  man  is  to  be  found 
without  unjust  complaints  of  God,  and  charging  him  under  their  crosses 
with  eraelty,  when  in  the  greatest  they  have  much  more  reason  to  bless 
him  for  his  bounty  in  the  remainder  ?  Good  men  have  not  been  innocent. 
Barueh  complains  of  God  for  adding  grief  to  his  sorrow,  not  famishing  him 
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with  those  great  things  he  expected,  whereas  he  had  matter  of  thankfohiess 
in  God*8  gift  of  his  life  as  a  prey,  Jer.  xlv.  8,  4.    Bat  his  master  chargeth 
God  in  a  higher  strain  :  Jer.  xx.  7,  *  O  Lord,  thoa  hast  deceived  me,  and  I 
was  deceived ;  I  am  in  derision  daily.'     When  he  met  with  reproach  instead 
of  success  in  the  execution  of  his  function,  he  quarrels  with  God,  as  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  cheat  him  into  a  mischief,  when  he  had  more  reason  to  bless 
him  for  the  honour  of  being  employed  in  his  service.    Because  we  have  not 
what  we  expect,  we  slight  his  goodness  in  what  we  enjoy.     If  he  cross  us 
in  one  thing,  he  might  have  made  us  successless  in  more ;  if  he  take  away 
some  things,  he  might  as  well  have  taken%way  all.     The  unmerited  remain- 
der, though  never  so  little,  deserves  our  aclmowledgments  more  than  the 
deserved  loss  can  justify  our  repining.     And  for  that  which  is  snatched  from 
us,  there  is  more  cause  to  be  thankful,  that  we  have  enjoyed  it  so  long,  than 
to  murmur  that  we  possess  it  no  longer.     Adam's  sin  implies  a  repining ; 
he  imagined  God  had  been  short  in  his  goodness,  in  not  giving  him  a  know- 
ledge he  foolishly  conceived  himself  capable  of,  and  would  venture  a  forfeiture 
of  what  already  had  been  bountifully  bestowed  upon  him.     Man  thought 
God  had  envied  him,  and  ever  since,  man  studies  to  be  even  with  Ck>d,  and 
envies  him  the  free  disposal  of  his  own  doles.     All  murmuring,  either  in  our 
own  cause  or  others',  charges  God  with  a  want  of  goodness,  because  there  is 
a  want  of  that,  which  he  foolishly  thinks  would  make  himself  or  others 
happy.     The  language  of  this  sin  is,  that  man  thinks  himself  better  than 
God,  and  if  it  were  in  his  power,  would  express  a  more  plentiful  goodness 
than  his  Maker.     As  man  is  apt  to  think  himself  *  more  pure  than  God/ 
Job  iv.  17,  so  of  a  kinder  nature  also  than  an  infinite  goodness.     The 
Israelites  are  a  wonderful  example  of  this  contempt  of  divine  goodness ; 
they  had  been  spectators  of  the  greatest  miracles,  and  partakers  of  the 
choicest  deliverance  ;  he  had  solicited  their  redemption  from  captivity,  and 
when  words  would  not  do,  he  came  to  blows  for  them ;  musters  up  his 
judgments  against  their  enemies,  and  at  last,  as  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  God 
of  battles,  totally  defeats  their  pursuers,  and  drowns  them  and  their  proud 
hopes  of  victory  in  the  Bed  Sea.     Little  account  was  made  of  all  this  by 
the  redeemed  ones.     '  They  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  their  salvation,* 
and  launch  into  greater  unworthiness,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  the  break- 
ing their  yoke ;  they  are  angry  with  him,  that  he  had  done  so  much  for 
them  ;  they  repented  that  ever  they  had  complied  with  him  for  their  own 
deliverance,  and  had  a  regret  that  they  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt ; 
they  were  angry  that  they  were  free  men,  and  that  their  chains  had  been 
knocked  off ;  they  were  more  desirous  to  return  to  the  oppression  of  their 
Egyptian  tyrants,  than  have  God  for  their  governor  and  caterer,  and  be  fiad 
witib  his  manna.      '  It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt,  why  came  we  forth  oat 
of  Egypt  ?'  which  is  called  a  '  despising  the  Lord,'  Num.  xi.  18,  20.  .  They 
were  so  far  from  rejoicing  in  the  expectation  of  the  future  benefits  promised 
them,  that  they  murmured  that  they  had  not  enjoyed  less ;  they  were  so 
sotti9h,  as  to  be  desirous  to  put  themselves  into  the  irons  whence  God  had 
delivered  them  ;  they  would  seek  a  remedy  in  that  Egypt,  which  had  been 
the  prison  of  their  nation,  and  under  the  successors  of  that  Pharaoh,  who 
had  been  the  invader  of  their  liberties ;  they  would  snatch  Moses  from  the 
place  where  the  Lord,  by  an  extraordinary  providence,  hath  established  him. 
Num.  xvi.  8,  9,  10,  11 ;  they  would  stone  those  that  minded  them  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  them,  and  thereupon  of  their  crime  and  their  duty ; 
tiiey  rose  against  their  benefactors,  and  mnimured  against  God,  that  had 
strengthened  the  hands  of  their  deliverers ;  they  despised  the  manna  he 
had  sent  them,  and  despied  the  pleasant  land  he  intended  them,  Fb.  cvi.  24  : 
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all  which  was  a  high  eoniempt  of  Ood  and  his  nnparalkled  goodnes  and 
eare  of  them.     All  mnnnaring  is  an  aoonsation  of  dlTine  goodness. 

(8.)  By  unbelief  and  impeniteney.  What  is  the  reason  we  oome  not  to 
him  when  he  calls  ns,  but  some  secret  imagination  that  he  is  of  an  ill  nature, 
means  not  as  he  speidcs,  but  intends  to  mock  us,  instead  of  welcoming  us  ? 
When  we  neglect  his  call,  spurn  at  his  bowels,  slight  the  riches  of  his  grace, 
as  it  is  a  disparagement  to  his  wisdom  to  despise  his  counsel,  so  it  is  to  his 
goodness,  to  slight  his  offers,  as  though  you  could  make  betto:  provision  for 
yourselves  than  he  is  able  or  willing  to  do.  It  disgraoeth  that  which  is 
designed  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  renders  God  cruel  to 
his  own  Son,  as  being  an  unnecessary  shedder  of  his  blood.  As  the  devil, 
by  his  temptation  of  Adam,  envied  God  the  glory  of  creating  goodness,  so 
nnbelief  envies  God  the  glory  of  his  redeeming  grace.  It  is  a  bidding  defi- 
ance to  him,  and  challenging  him  to  muster  up  the  legions  of  his  judgments, 
rather  than  have  sent  his  Son  to  suffer  for  ns,  or  his  Spirit  to  solicit  us. 
Since  the  sending  his  Son  was  the  greatest  act  of  goodness  that  God  could 
express,  the  refusal  of  him  must  be  the  highest  reproach  of  that  liberality 
God  designed  to  commend  to  the  world  in  so  rare  a  gift ;  the  ingratitude  in 
this  refusal  must  be  as  high  in  the  rank  of  sins,  as  the  person  slighted  is  in 
the  rank  of  beings,  or  lank  of  gifts.  Christ  is  a  gift,  Bom.  v.  16,  the 
royalest  gift,  an  unparalleled  gift,  springing  from  unconceivable  treasures 
of  goodness,  John  iii.  16.  What  is  our  turning  our  backs  upon  this  gift 
but  a  low  opinion  of  it  ?  As  though  the  richest  jewel  of  heaven  were  not  so 
valuable  as  a  swinish  pleasure  on  earth,  and  deserved  to  be  treated  at  no 
other  rate  than  if  mere  offids  had  been  {resented  to  us.  The  plain  language 
of  it  is,  that  there  were  no  gracious  intentions  for  our  welfare  in  this  pre- 
sent ;  and  that  he  is  not  as  good  in  the  mission  of  his  Son  as  he  would 
induce  us  to  imagine.  Impenitence  is  also  an  abuse  of  this  goodness,  either 
by  presumption,  as  if  God  would  entertain  rebels  that  bid  defiance  against 
hun,  with  the  same  respect  that  he  doth  his  prostrate  and  weeping  suppliants ; 
that  he  will  have  the  same  regard  to  the  swine  as  to  the  children,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  same  habitation ;  or  it  speaks  a  suspicion  of  God  as  a  deceitftd 
master,  one  of  a  pretended,  not  a  real,  goodness  ;  that  makes  promises  to 
mock  men,  and  invitations  to  delude  them ;  that  he  is  an  implacable  tyrant, 
rather  than  a  good  Father ;  a  rigid,  not  a  kind  being,  delightful*  only  to 
mark  our  faults,  and  overlook  our  services. 

(4.)  The  goodness  oi  God  is  contemned  by  a  distrust  of  his  providence. 
As  all  trust  in  him  supposeth  him  good,  so  all  distrust  of  him  supposeth 
him  evil ;  either  without  goodness  to  support  his  power,  or  without  power 
to  display  his  goodness.  Job  seems  to  have  a  spiee  of  this  in  his  complaint, 
chap.  XXX.  20,  *  I  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  hear  me ;  I  stand  up,  and 
thou  regardest  me  not.'  It  is  a  fume  of  the  serpent's  venom,  first  breathed 
into  man,  to  suspect  him  of  cruelty,  severity,  regardleesness,  even  under  the 
daily  evidences  of  his  good  disposition ;  and  it  is  ordinary  not  to  believe 
him  when  he  speaks,  ncHr  credit  him  when  hs  acts  ;  to  question  the  goodness 
of  his  precepts,  and  misinterpret  the  kindness  of  his  providence,  as  if  they 
were  designed  for  the  supports  of  a  tyranny,  and  the  deceit  of  the  miserable. 
Thus  the  Isradites  thought  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and 
the  placing  them  in  security  in  the  wilderness,  was  intended  only  to  pound 
them  up  for  a  slaughter.  Num.  xiv.  8;  Thus  tiiey  defiled  the  lustre  of  divine 
goodness,  which  they  had  so  highly  experimented,  and  placed  not  that  cor 
fidence  in  him  which  was  due  to  so  firequent  a  bene&ctor,  and  thereby 
'crucified'  the  rich  kindness  of  God,  as  Genebrard  translates  the  word 

*  That  is,  *  delightiBg/  or  *^fall  of  dfiUght'-^Eik 
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*  limited/  Ps.  Ixxviii.  41.  It  is  also  a  jealousy  of  divine  goodness,  when  we 
seek  to  deliver  ourselves  £rom  our  straits  by  unlawful  ways,  as  though  God 
had  not  kindness  enough  to  deliver  us  without  oommitting  evil.  What !  did 
God  make  a  world,  and  all  creatures  in  it,  to  think  of  them  no  more,  not  to 
eoneem  himself  in  their  afiairs  ?  If  be  be  good,  ho  is  diffusive,  and  delights 
to  communicate  himself;  and  what  subjects  should  there  be  for  it  bnt  those 
that  sedc  him  and  implore  his  assistance  ?  It  is  an  indignity  to  divine 
bounty  to  have  such  mean  thoughts  of  it,  that  it  should  be  of  a  nature  con- 
trary to  that  of  his  works,  which,  the  better  they  are,  the  more  diffusive  they 
are.  Doth  a  man  distrust  that  the  sun  will  not  shine  any  more,  or  the  earth 
not  bring  forth  its  fruit  ?  Doth  he  distrust  the  goodness  of  an  approved  medi- 
cine for  the  expelling  his  distemper  ?  If  we  distrust  those  things,  should 
we  not  render  ourselves  ridiculous  and  sottish  ?  And  if  we  distrust  the 
Creator  of  those  things,  do  we  not  make  ourselves  contemners  of  his  good- 
ness ?  If  his  caring  for  us  be  a  principal  argument  to  move  us  to  cast  our 
care  upon  him, — as  it  is  1  Bster  v.  7,  '  Casting  your  care  upon  him,  for  he 
cares  for  yon,* — ^then,  if  we  cast  not  our»care  upon  him,  it  is  a  denial  of  his 
gracious  care  of  us ;  as  if  he  regarded  not  what  becomes  of  ns. 

(5.)  We  do  contemn  or  abuse  his  goodness  by  omissions  of  duty.  These 
sometimes  spring  from  injurious  conceits  of  God,  which  end  in  desperate 
resolutions.  It  was  the  crime  of  a  good  prophet  in  his  passion,  2  Kings  vi. 
88,  '  This  evil  is  of  the  Lord,  Why  should  I  wait  on  the  Lord  any  longer  ?' 
God  designs  nothing  but  mischief  to  us,  and  we  will  seek  him  no  longer. 
And  the  complaint  of  those  in  Malachi,  chap.  iii.  14,  is  of  the  same  nature, 

*  Ye  have  said,  it  is  vain  to  serve  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have 
k^t  his  ordinances  ?*  We  have  all  this  while  served  a  hard  master,  not  a 
benefactor,  and  have  not  been  answered  with  advantages  proportionable  to 
our  servioes  ;  we  have  met  with  a  hand  too  niggardly  to  dispense  that  reward 
which  is  due  to  the  largeness  of  our  offerings.  When  men  will  not  lift  up 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  solicit  nothing  but  the  contrivance  of  their  ovm 
brain,  and  the  industry  of  their  own  heads,  they  disown  divine  goodness,  and 
approve  themselves  as  their  own  gods,  and  the  spring  of  their  own  pros- 
perity. Those  that  run  not  to  God  in  their  necessity,  to  crave  his  support, 
deny  either  the  arm  of  his  power,  or  the  disposition  of  his  will,  to  sustain  and 
deliver  them ;  they  must  have  very  mean  sentiments,  or  none  at  all,  of  this 
perfection,  or  think  him  either  too  empty  to  fill  them,  or  too  churlish  to 
relieve  them ;  that  he  is  of  a  narrow  and  contracted  temper,  and  that  they 
may  sooner  expect  to  be  made  better  and  happier  by  anything  else  than  hj 
him.  And,  as  we  contenm  his  goodness  by  a  total  omission  of  those  duties 
which  respect  our  own  advantage  and  supply,  as  prayer,  so  we  contenm  him 
as  the  chiefest  good,  by  an  omission  of  the  due  manner  of  any  act  of  worship, 
which  is  designed  purely  lor  the  acknowledgment  of  him.  As  every  omission 
of  the  material  part  of  a  duty  is  a  denial  of  his  sovereignty  as  commanding 
it,  so  every  omission  of  the  manner  of  it,  not  perfonning  it  with  a  due  esteem 
and  valuation  of  him,  a  surrender  of  all  the  powers  of  our  souIb  to  him,  is 
a  denial  of  him  as  the  most  amiable  object.  But  certainly  to  omit  those 
addresses  to  God,  which  his  precept  enjoins  and  his  excellency  deserves, 
speaks  this  language,  that  they  can  be  well  enough,  and  do  well  enough, 
without  God,  and  stand  in  no  need  of  his  goodness  to  maintain  them.  The 
neglect  or  refiisal  in  a  malefactor  to  supplicate  for  his  pardon,  is  a  wrong  to, 
and  contempt  of,  the  prince's  goodness  ;  either  implying  that  he  hath  not  a 
goodness  in  his  nature  worthy  of  an  address,  or  that  he  scorns  to  be  obliged 
to  him  for  any  exercise  of  it. 

(6.)  The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  or  abused  in  relying  upon  our 
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serriees  to  proenre  God's  good  will  to  ns.  As,  when  we  stand  in  need  either 
of  some  partlealar  metcj^  or  special  assistaiioe ;  when  pressures  are  heavy, 
and  we  have  little  hopes  of  ease  in  an  ordinary  way ;  when  the  devotions 
in  eoorse  have  not  prevailed  for  what  we  want,  we  engage  ourselves  by  ex- 
traordinary vows  and  promises  to  God»  hereby  to  open  that  goodness  which 
seenui  to  be  locked  up  from  us.*  Sometimes,  indeed,  vows  may  proceed 
from  a  sole  desire  to  engage  ourselves  to  God,  from  a  sense  of  the  levity  and 
inconstancy  of  our  spirits ;  binding  ourselves  to  God  by  something  more 
saored  and  inviolable  than  a  common  resolution.  But  many  times  the  vow- 
ing the  building  of  a  temple,  endowing  an  hospital,  giving  so  much  in  alms, 
if  God  will  free  them  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  spin  out  a  thread  of  their 
lives  a  little  longer,  as  hath  been  frequent  among  the  Romanists,  arises  from 
an  opinion  of  laziness,  and  a  selfishness  in  the  divine  goodness ;  that  it 
must  be  squeezed  out  by  some  solemn  promises  of  return  to  him  before  it 
will  exercise  itself  to  take  their  parts.  Popular  vows  are  often  the  effects  of 
an  ignorance  of  the  firee  and  bubbling  nature  of  this  perfection  of  the  gener- 
ousneas  and  royalty  of  divine  goodness,  as  if  God  were  of  a  mean  and 
mechanic  temper,  not  to  part  wi^  anything  unless  he  were  in  some  measure 
paid  for  it,  and  of  so  bad  a  nature  as  not  to  give  passage  to  any  kindness  to 
his  creature  without  a  bribe.  It  implies  also,  that  he  is  of  an  ignorant,  as 
well  as  contracted,  goodness ;  that  he  hath  so  little  understanding,  and  so 
much  weakness  of  judgment,  as  to  be  taken  with  such  trifles  and  ceremonial 
courtships  and  little  promises ;  and  meditated  only  low  designs,  in  imparting 
his  bounty.  It  is  just  as  if  a  male&ctor  should  speak  to  a  prince.  Sir,  i£ 
you  will  but  bestow  a  pardon  upon  me,  and  prevent  the  death  I  have  merited 
for  this  crime,  I  will  give  you  this  rattle.  All  vows  made  with  such  a  tem- 
per of  spirit  to  God,  are  as  injurious  and  abusive  to  his  goodness  as  any 
man  wiU  judge  such  an  offer  to  be  to  a  majestic  and  gracious  prince ;  as  U 
it  were  a  trading,  not  a  free  and  royal  goodness. 

(7.)  The  goodness  of  God  is  abused,  when  we  give  up  our  souls  and 
affections  to  those  benefits  we  have  from  God ;  when  we  make  those 
things  God*s  rivals,  which  were  sent  to  woo  us  for  him,  and  offer  those  affec- 
tions to  the  presents  themselves  which  they  were  sent  to  solicit  for  the 
master.  This  is  done  when  either  we  place  our  trust  in  them,  or  glue  our 
choicest  affections  to  them.  This  charge  God  brings  against  Jerusalem, 
the  trusting  in  her  own  beauty,  glory,  and  strength,  though  it  was  a  come- 
liness put  upon  her  by  God,  £zek.  xvi.  14,  15.  When  a  little  sunshine  of 
prosperity  breaks  out  upon  us,  we  are  apt  to  grasp  it  with  so  much  eager- 
ness and  closeness,  as  if  we  had  no  other  foundation  to  settle  ourselves 
upon,  no  other  being  that  might  challenge  from  us  our  sole  dependence. 
And  the  love  of  ourselves,  and  of  creatures,  above  God,  is  very  natural  to 
us,  2  Tim.  iii.  2,  4,  <  lovers  of  themselves,*  and  '  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  of  God.'  Self-love  is  the  root,  and  the  love  of  pleasures  the  top  branch, 
that  mounts  its  head  highest  against  heaven.  It  is  for  the  love  of  the 
world  that  the  dangers  of  the  sea  are  passed  over,  that  men  descend  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  pass  nights  without  sleep,  undertake  suits  without  in- 
termission, wade  through  many  inconveniences,  venture  their  souls,  and 
contemn  God :  in  those  things  men  glory,  and  foolishly  grow  proud  by 
them,  and  think  themselves  side  and  happy  in  them.f  Now,  to  love  our- 
selves above  God,  is  to  own  ourselves  better  than  God,  and  that  we  tran- 
scend him  in  an  amiable  goodness.  Or  if  we  love  ourselves  equal  with  God, 
it  at  least  manifests  that  we  think  God  no  better  than  ourselves,  and  think 
ourselves  our  own  chief  good,  and  deny  anything  above  us  to  outstrip  ns  in 
*  Amyrald,  Moral,  torn.  iv.  p.  291.        f  Cieesol,  Antholog.  part  ii.  p.  29. 
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goodness,  whereby  to  deserve  to  be  the  eentre  of  our  afleetioiis  and  actions. 
And  to  love  any  other  creature  above  him,  is  to  eonehide  some  defect  in 
God,  that  he  hath  not  so  mneh  goodness  in  his  own  nature  as  that  ereatore 
hath  to  complete  onr  felicity,  that  God  is  a  slighter  thing  than  that  creature. 
It  is  to  account  God,  what  all  things  in  the  world  are,  an  imaginary  happi- 
ness, a  goodness  of  clay ;  and  them  what  God  is,  a  supreme  goodness.  It 
is  to  valne  the  goodness  of  a  drop  above  that  of  the  spring,  and  the  goodness 
of  the  spark  above  that  of  the  son  ;  as  if  the  bounty  of  God  were  of  a  less 
alloy  than  the  advantages  we  immediately  receive  from  the  hands  of  a  silly 
worm.  By  how  mnch  the  better  we  think  a  creatore  to  be,  and  place  our 
affections  chiefly  npon  it,  by  so  mnch  the  more  deficient  and  indigent  we 
conclude  God ;  for  God  wants  so  much  in  our  conception,  as  tfa^  other 
thing  hath  goodness  above  him  in  our  thoughts.  Thus  is  God  lessened 
below  the  creature,  as  if  he  had  a  mixture  of  evil  in  him,  and  were  capable 
of  an  imperfect  goodness.  He  that  esteems  the  sun  thai  shines  npon  him, 
the  clothes  that  warm  him«  the  food  that  nourisheth  him,  or  any  other 
benefit,  above  the  donor,  regards  them  as  more  comely  and  useful  than  Qod 
himself,  and  behaves  himself  as  if  he  were  more  obliged  to  them  than  to 
God,  who  bestowed  those  advantageous  qualities  upon  Uiem. 

(8.)  The  divine  goodness  is  contemned  in  sinning  more  freely  upon  the 
account  of  that  goodness,  and  employing  God*s  benefits  in  a  drudgery  for 
our  lusts.  This  is  a  treachexy  to  his  goodness,  to  make  his  benefits  serve 
for  an  end  quite  contrary  to  that  for  which  he  sent  them  ;  as  if  God  bad 
been  plentiful  in  his  blessings,  to  hire  them  to  be  more  fierce  in  their  re- 
bellions, and  fed  them  to  no  other  purpose  but  that  they  might  more 
strongly  kick  against  him.  This  is  the  fruit  which  corrupt  nature  produceth. 
Thus  the  Egyptians,  who  had  so  fertile  a  countiy,  proved  unthankful  to  the 
Creator,  by  adoring  the  meanest  creatures,  and  putting  the  sceptre  of  the 
monarch  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  the  sottishest  and  cruellest  beasts. 
And  the  Romans  multiply  their  idols  as  God  multiplied  their  victories. 
This  is  also  the  complaint  of  God  concerning  Israel,  Hos.  ii.  8,  '  6he  did 
not  know  that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her  silver 
and  gold,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal.'  They  ungratefully  employed  the 
blessings  of  God  in  the  worship  of  an  idol,  against  the  will  of  the  donor. 
So  in  Hos.  X.  1,  '  According  to  the  multitude  of  his  firuit,  he  hath  in- 
creased the  altars :  according  to  the  goodness  of  his  land,  they  have  made 
goodly  images.'  They  followed  their  own  inventions  with  the  strength  of 
my  outward  blessings.  As  their  wealth  increased,  they  increased  the  orna- 
ments of  their  images,  so  that  what  were  before  of  wood  and  stone  they 
advanced  to  gold  and  silver.  And  the  like  complaint  you  may  see,  Ezek. 
xvi.  17.     Thus, 

[l.j  The  benefits  of  God  are  abused  to  pride,  when  men,  standing  upon 
a  higher  ground  of  outward  prosperity,  vaunt  it  loftily  above  their  neigh- 
bours,— the  common  fitnlt  of  those  that  enjoy  a  worldly  sunshine, — ^which  the 
apostle  observes  in  his  direction  to  Timotiiy,  1  Tim.  v.  17,  *  Charge  them 
that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded.'  It  is  an  ill  use 
of  divine  blessings,  to  be  filled  by  them  with  pride  and  wind.     Also, 

[2. J  When  men  abuse  plenty  to  ease;  because  they  have  abundance,  spend 
their  time  in  idleness  ;  and  make  no  other  use  of  divine  benefits,  tlum  to 
trifle  away  their  time,  and  be  utterly  useless  to  the  world. 

[8.]  When  they  also  abuse  peace  and  other  blessings  to  security;  as 
they  which  would  not  believe  the  threatenings  of  judgment  and  the  storm 
combg  firom  a  far  country,  because  the  Lord  was  in  Sion,  and  her  king  in 
her, — Jer.  viii.  19,  <  Is  not  the  Lord  in  Sion,  is  not  her  king  in  her  ? '— 
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thinking  thej  might  eontinne  their  progress  in  their  sin,  beeanse  they  had 
the  temple,  tiie  seat  of  the  diyine  glory,  Sion,  and  the  promise  of  an  eyer- 
lasting  kingdom  to  Da^id ;  abusing  the  promise  of  Gh>d  to  presumption  and 
seenrity,  and  tnming  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness. 

[4.J  Again,  when  they  abase  the  bounty  of  God  to  sensuality  and  Inzuryy 
misemploying  the  provisions  God  gives  them  in  resolving  to  live  like  beasts, 
when  by  a  good  improvement  of  them  they  might  attain  the  life  of  angels. 
Thus  is  the  light  of  the  sun  abused  to  conduct  them,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  abused  to  enable  them,  to  their  prodigious  debauchery ;  '  as  we  do,' 
saith  one,  '  with  the  Thames,  which  brings  us  in  provision,  and  we  soil  it 
with  our  rubbish.'  *  The  more  God  sows  his  gifts,  the  more  we  sow  our 
cockle  and  dameL  Thus  we  make  our  outward  happiness  the  most  unhappy 
part  of  our  lives,  and  by  the  strength  of  divine  blessings  exceed  all  laws  of 
reason  and  religion  too. 

How  unworthy  a  carriage  is  this,  to  use  the  expressions  of  divine  good* 
ness  as  occasions  of  a  greater  outrage  and  affiront  of  him  1     When  we  stab 
his  honour  by  those  instruments  he  puts  into  our  hands  to  glorify  him ;  as 
if  a  &vourite  should  turn  that  sword  into  the  bowels  of  his  prince,  where- 
with he  knighted  him,  and  a  servant  enriched  by  a  lord  should  hire  by 
that  wealth  murderers  to  take  away  his  life.     How  brutish  is  it,  the  more 
God  courts  us  with  his  blessings,  Uie  more  to  spurn  at  him  with  our  feet ; 
like  the  mule,  that  lifts  up  its  heel  against  the  dam  as  soon  as  ever  it  hath 
sucked  her  1     We  never  beat  God  out  of  our  hearts,  but  by  his  own  gifts ; 
he  receives  no  blows  from  men,  but  by  those  instruments  he  gave  them  to 
promote  their  happiness.     While  man  is  an  ei\joyer,  he  makes  God  a  loser 
by  his  own  blessings,  inflames  his  rebellion  by  those  benefits  which  should 
kindle  his  love,  and  runs  from  him  by  the  strength  of  those  favours  which 
should  endear  the  donor  to  him.     *  Do  you  thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish 
people  and  unwise  ?'  is  the  expostulation.  Dent,  zxxii.  6.    Divine  goodness 
appears  in  the  complaint  of  the  abuse  of  it,  in  giving  them  titles  below  their 
crime,  and  complaining  more  of  their  being  unfaithful  to  their  own  interest 
than  enemies  to  his  gloxy.     '  Foolish  and  unwise'  in  neglecting  their  own 
happiness,  a  charge  below  the  crime,  which  deserved  to  be  '  abominable, 
ungrateful  people  to  a  prodigy.'    All  this  carriage  towards  God  is  as  if  a 
man  should  knock  the  chirurgeon  on  the  head  as  soon  as  he  hath  set  and 
bound  up  his  dislocated  members.     So  God  compares  the  ungratefrd  be- 
haviour of  the  Israelites  against  him :  Hosea  vii.  15,  '  Though  I  have  bound 
and  strengthened  their  arms,  yet  do  they  imagine  mischief  against  me  : '  a 
metaphor  taken  from  a  chinugeon  that  applies  corroborating  plasters  to  a 
broken  Hmb. 

(9.)  We  contemn  the  goodness  of  God  in  ascribing  our  benefits  to  other 
causes  than  divine  goodness.  Thus  Israel  ascribed  her  felicity,  plenty,  and 
success  to  her  idols,  as  rewards  which  her  lovers  had  given  her,  Hosea  ii.  5, 12. 
And  this  charge  Daniel  brought  home  upon  Belshazzar:  Dan.  y.  28,  *  Thou 
hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver,  and  gold,  and  brass,  and  iron ;  and  the  God 
in  whose  hand  is  thy  breath,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not 
glorified.'  The  God  who  hath  given  success  to  the  arms  of  thy  ancestors, 
and  conveved  by  their  hands  so  large  a  dominion  to  thee,  thou  hast  not 
honoured  in  the  same  rank  with  the  sordidest  of  thy  idols.  It  is  the  same 
ease  when  we  own  him  not  as  the  author  of  any  success  in  our  afiairs,  but 
by  an  overweening  conceit  of  our  own  sagacity,  applaud  and  admire  our- 
selves, and  overlook  the  hand  that  conducted  us,  and  brought  our  endeavours 
to  a  good  issue.    We  eclipse  the  glory  of  divine  goodness  by  setting  the 

*  Yoong,  of  Affliction,  p.  84. 
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crown  tbat  is  dne  to  it  npon  the  head  of  onr  own  indastrj :  a  sacrilege 
worse  than  Belshazzar's  drinking  of  wine,  with  his  lords  and  eonenbines,  in 
the  sasred  yessels  pilfered  from  the  temple,  as  in  that  place  of  Daniel.  This 
was  the  prond  Tannt  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  for  which  God  threatens 
to  pnnish  the  fmit  of  his  stent  heart :  Isa.  x.  12-14,  *  Bj  the  strength  of 
my  hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom ;  for  I  am  pmdent :  and  I 
have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treaemres, 
and  I  have  pat  down  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man.'  Not  a  word  of 
divine  goodness  and  assistance  in  all  this,  bnt  applauding  his  own  conrage 
and  condnct.  This  is  a  robbing  of  God  to  set  np  onrselves,  and  making 
divine  goodness  a  footstool  to  ascend  into  his  throne.  And  as  it  is  nnjnst, 
so  it  is  ridicnlons,  to  ascribe  to  onrselves  or  instruments  the  chief  hononr  of 
any  work ;  as  ridiculous  as  if  a  soldier  after  a  victory  should  erect  an  altar 
to  the  honour  of  his  sword,  or  an  artificer  offer  sacrifices  to  the  tools  whereby 
he  completed  some  excellent  and  useful  invention :  a  practice  that  every 
rational  man  would  disdain  where  he  should  see  it.  It  is  a  discarding  any 
thoughts  of  the  goodness  of  God,  when  we  imagine  that  we  chiefly  owe  any- 
thing in  this  world  to  our  own  industry  or  wit,  to  friends  or  means,  as  though 
divioe  goodness  did  not  open  its  hand  to  interest  itself  in  our  affairs,  snpport 
our  ability,  direct  our  counsels,  and  mingle  itself  with  anything  we  do. 
God  is  the  principal  author  of  any  advantage  that  accrues  to  us,  of  any  wise 
resolution  we  fix  upon,  or  any  proper  way  we  take  to  compass  it ;  no  man 
ean  be  wise  in  opposition  to  God,  act  wisely  or  well  without  him  ;  his 
goodness  inspires  men  with  generous  and  magnificent  counsels,  and  fumisheth 
them  with  fit  and  proportionable  means ;  when  he  withdraws  his  hand,  men's 
heads  grow  foolish,  and  their  hands  feeble ;  folly  and  weakness  drops  upon 
them,  as  darkness  upon  the  world  upon  the  removal  of  the  sun.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  divine  goodness  not  to  own  it,  but  erect  an  idol  in  its  place.  Ezra 
was  of  another  mind,  when  he  ascribed  to  the  good  hand  of  God  the*  pro- 
vididing  ministers  for  the  temple,  and  not  to  his  own  care  and  diligence, 
Ezra  viii.  18;  and  Nehemiah,  the  success  he  had  with  the  king  in  the  behalf 
of  his  nation,  and  not  solely  to  his  favour  with  the  prince,  or  the  arts  he 
used  to  please  him,  Neh.  ii.  8. 

2.  The  second  information  is  this :  if  God  be  so  good,  it  is  a  certain 
argument  that  man  is  fallen  from  his  original  state.  It  is  the  complaint  of 
man  sometimes,  that  other  creatures  have  more  of  earthly  happiness  than 
men  have,  live  freer  from  cares  and  trouble,  and  are  not  racked  with  that 
solicitousness  and  anxiety  as  man  is,  have  not  such  distempers  to  em- 
bitter their  lives.  It  is  a  good  ground  for  man  to  look  into  himself,  and 
consider  whether  he  hath  not,  some  ways  or  other,  disobliged  God  more 
than  other  creatures  can  possibly  do.  We  often  find  that  the  creatures  men 
have  need  of  in  this  state  do  not  answer  the  expectation  of  man.  '  Cursed 
be  the  ground  for  thy  sake,'  Gen.  iii.  17.  A  fruitful  land  is  made  barren, 
thorns  and  thistles  triumph  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  instead  of  good  fruit. 
Is  it  like  that  goodness  which  is  as  infinite  as  his  power,  and  knows  no 
more  limits  than  his  almightiness,  should  imprint  so  many  sears  upon  the 
world,  if  he  had  not  been  heinously  provoked  by  some  miscarriage  of  his 
creature  ?  Infinite  goodness  could  never  move  infinite  justice  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  creatures,  if  they  had  not  highly  merited  it.  We  oannot 
think  that  any  creature  was  blemished  with  a  principle  of  disturbance  as  ii 
came  first  out  of  the  hand  of  God.  All  things  were  certainly  settled  in  a 
due  order  and  dependence  upon  one  another ;  nothing  could  be  ungratefbl, 
and  unuseful  to  man  by  the  original  law  of  their  creation ;  if  there  had,  it 
had  not  been  goodness,  but  evil  and  baseness,  that  had  created  the  world* 
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When  we  see,  therefore,  the  conree  of  nature  overturned,  the  order  divine 
goodness  had  placed  disturbed,  and  the  creatnres  pronounced  good  and  nsefnl 
to  man  employed  as  instruments  of  vengeanoe  against  him,  we  must  con- 
elude  some  horrible  blot  upon  human  nature,  and  very  odious  to  a  God  of 
infinite  goodness,  and  that  this  blot  was  dashed  upon  man  by  himself,  and 
his  own  fault ;  for  it  is  repugnant  to  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  to  put 
into  the  creature  a  sinning  nature,  to  hurry  him  into  sin,  and  then  punish 
him  for  that  which  he  had  impressed  upon  him.  The  goodness  of  God 
inclines  him  to  love  goodness  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  not  to  punish  any 
that  have  not  deserved  it  by  their  own  crimes.  The  curse  we  therefore 
see  the  creatures  groan  under,  the  disorders  in  nature,  the  fimstrating  the 
expectations  of  man  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  plentiful  harvests,  the 
trouble  he  is  continually  exposed  to  in  the  world,  which  tethers  down  his 
spirit  from  more  generous  employments,  shews  that  man  is  not  what  he 
was  when  divine  goodness  first  erected  him,  but  hath  admitted  into  his 
nature  something  more  uncomely  in  the  eye. of  God,  and  so  heinous  that  il 
puts  his  goodness  sometimes  to  a  stand,  and  makes  him  lay  aside  the  bless- 
ings his  hand  was  filled  with,  to  take  up  the  arms  of  vengeance  where- 
with to  fight  against  the  world.  Divine  goodness  would  have  secured 
his  creatures  from  any  such  invasions,  and  never  used  those  things  against 
man,  which  he  designed  in  the  first  frame  for  man's  service,  were  there 
not  some  detestable  disorder  risen  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  makes 
God  withhold  his  liberality,  and  change  the  dispensations  of  his  numerous 
benefits  into  legions  of  judgments.  The  consideration  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, which  is  a  notion  that  man  naturally  concludes  to  be  insepi^able 
from  the  Deity,  would,  to  an  unbiassed  reason,  verify  the*  history  of  those 
ponishments  settled  upon  man  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  make 
the  whole  seem  more  probable  to  reason  at  the  first  rdation.  This  instruc- 
tion naturally  fiows  from  the  doctrine  of  divine  goodness.  If  God  be  so 
good,  it  is  a  certain  argument  that  man  is  fallen  from  his  original  state. 

8.  The  third  information  is  this,  if  God  be  infinitely  good,  there  can  be 
no  just  complaint  against  God  if  men  be  punished  for  abusing  his  goodness. 
Man  had  nothing,  nay,  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  anything,  from  in- 
finite goodness  to  disoblige  him,  but  to  engage  him.  God  never  did,  nay, 
never  could,  draw  his  sword  against  man  till  man  had  slighted  him,  and 
affironted  him  by  the  strength  of  his  own  bounty.  It  is  by  this  God  doth 
justify  his  severest  proceedings  against  men,  and  very  seldom  charges  them 
with  any  else  as  the  matter  of  their  provocations :  Hosea  ii.  8,  *  Therefore 
will  I  return,  and  take  away  my  com  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  wine  in 
the  season  thereof,  and  will  recover  my  wool  and  my  flax.'  And  in  Ezekiel 
xvi.,  after  he  had  drawn  out  a  bill  of  complaint  against  them,  and  inserted 
only  an  abuse  of  his  benefits  as  a  justification  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  he 
concludes,  verse  27,  '  Behold,  therefore,  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  over 
thee,  and  diminished  thy  ordinary  food,  and  delivered  thee  unto  the  wiU  of 
them  that  hate  thee.'  When  men  sufier,  they  suffer  justly ;  they  were  not 
constrained  by  any  violence,  or  forced  by  any  necessity,  nor  provoked  by 
any  ill  usage,  to  turn  head  against  God,  but  broke  the  bands  of  the  strongest 
obligations  and  most  tender  allurements.  What  man,  what  devil,  can  justly 
blame  God  for  punishing  them,  after  they  had  been  so  intolerably  bold  as 
to  fly  in  the  fiice  of  that  goodness  that  had  obliged  them,  by  giving  them 
beii^  of  a  higher  elevation  than  to  inferior  creatures,  and  furnishing  them 
with  suflicient  strength  to  continue  in  their  first  habitation  ?  Man  seems 
to  have  less  reason  to  accuse  God  of  rigour  than  devils,  since  after  his  un- 
reasonable revolt,  a  more  express  goodness  than  that  which  created  him 
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hath  solicited  him  to  repentanoe,  courted  him  by  melting  promises  and 
expostulations,  added  nndeoiable  arguments  of  bounty,  and  drawn  out  the 
choicest  treasures  of  heaven  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  to  prsTail  over  men  s 
perversity.  And  yet  man,  after  he  might  arriye  to  the  height  and  happiness 
of  an  angel,  will  be  fond  of  continuing  in  the  meanness  and  misery  of  a 
devil ;  and  more  strongly  link  himself  to  the  society  of  the  damned  spirits, 
wherein  by  his  first  rebellion  he  had  incorporated  hunself.  Who  can  blame 
God  for  vindicating  his  own  goodness  from  such  desperate  contempts,  and 
the  extreme  ingratitude  of  man  7  If  God  be  good,  it  is  our  happiness  to 
adhere  to  him ;  if  we  depart  from  him,  we  depart  from  goodness ;  and  if 
evil  happen  to  us,  we  cannot  blame  God,  but  ourselves,  for  our  departure.* 
Why  are  men  happy  ?  Because  they  cleave  to  God.  Why  are  men  miser- 
able ?  Because  they  recede  from  God.  It  is  then  our  own  fault  that  we 
are  miserable ;  God  cannot  be  charged  with  any  injustice  if  we  be  miser- 
able, since  his  goodness  gave  means  to  prevent  it,  and  afterwards  added 
means  to  recover  us  from  it,  but  all  despised  by  us.  The  doctrine  of  divine 
goodness  justifies  every  stone  laid  in  the  foundiation  of  hell,  and  every  spark 
in  that  burning  furnace,  since  it  is  for  the  abuse  of  infinite  goodness  that  it 
was  idndled. 

4.  The  fourth  information :  here  is  a  certain  argument,  both  for  God's  fit- 
ness to  govern  the  world,  and  his  actual  government  of  it. 

(1.)  This  renders  him  fit  for  the  government  of  the  world,  and  gives  him 
a  full  title  to  it  This  perfection  doth  the  psalmist  celebrate  throughout  the 
107th  Psalm,  where  he  declares  God*s  works  of  providence,  ver.  8,  16,  21, 
82.  Power  without  goodness  would  deface,  instead  of  preserving.  Bain  is 
the  fruit  of  rigour  wi^out  kindness ;  but  God,  because  of  his  infinite  and  im- 
nmtable  goodness,  cannot  do  anything  unworthy  of  himself,  and  uncomely  in 
itself,  or  destructive  to  any  moral  goodness  in  the  creature.  It  is  impossible 
he  should  do  anything  that  is  base,  or  act  anything  but  for  the  best,  because 
he  is  essentially  and  naturally,  and  therefore  necessarily,  good.  As  a  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit,  so  a  good  Gk>d  cannot  produce  evil  acts; 
no  more  than  a  pure  beam  of  the  sun  can  engender  so  much  as  a  mite  of 
darkness,  or  infinite  heat  produce  any  particle  of  cold.  As  Gtod  is  so  much 
light  that  he  can  be  no  darkness,  so  he  is  so  much  good  that  he  can  have  no 
e^ ;  and  because  there  is  no  evil  in  him,  nothing  simply  evil  can  be  pro- 
duced by  him.  Since  he  is  good  by  nature,  all  evil  is  against  his  nature, 
and  God  can  do  nothing  against  his  nature.  It  would  be  a  part  of  impo- 
tence in  him  to  will  that  which  is  evil ;  and  therefore  the  misery  man  feels, 
as  well  as  the  sin  whereby  he  deserves  that  misery,  are  said  to  be  from  him- 
self: Hoseaxiii.  9,  'O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself.'  And  thoogh 
God  sends  judgments  upon  the  world,  we  have  shewn  these  to  be  intended 
for  the  support  and  vindication  of  his  goodness.  And  Hezekiah  judged  no 
otherwise,  when,  after  the  threatening  of  the  devastation  of  his  house,  the 
plundering  his  treasures,  and  captivity  of  his  posterity,  he  replies,  '  Gk>od  is 
the  word  of  the  Lord  which  thou  hast  spoken,'  Isa.  xxxix.  8.  God  cannot  act 
anything  that  is  base  and  cruel,  because  his  goodness  is  as  infinite  as  his  power, 
and  his  power  acts  nothing  but  what  his  wisdom  directs,  and  his  goodness 
moves  him  to.  Wisdom  is  the  head  in  government,  omniscience  the  eye. 
power  the  arm,  and  goodness  the  heart  and  spirit  in  them,  that  animates  alli 

(2.)  As  goodness  renders  him  fit  to  govern  the  world,  so  God  doth  actoallj 
govern  the  world.  Can  we  understand  his  perfection  aright,  and  yet  imagine 
that  he  is  of  so  morose  a  disposition  as  to  neglect  the  care  of  his  creatures  9 
that  his  excellency,  which  was  displayed  in  framing  the  world,  should  vith- 

*  Petav.  Theolog.  Dogmat.  voL  i.  p.  407. 
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diaw  and  wrap  np  itself  in  his  own  bosom,  wiihoni  looking  ont  and  darting 
itself  oat  in  the  disposal  of  them  ?  Can  that  which  moved  him  first  to  erect 
a  world,  snfifer  him  to  be  onmindfol  of  his  own  work  ?  Would  he  design 
first  to  display  it  in  creation,  and  afterwards  obscore  the  honour  of  it? 
That  cannot  be  entitled  an  infinite,  permanent  goodness,  which  should  be  so 
indifferent  as  to  let  the  creatures  tumble  together  as  they  please,  without 
any  order,  alter  he  had  moulded  them  in  his  hand.  If  goodness  be  diffusive 
and  communicative  of  itself,  can  it  consist  with  the  nature  of  it  to  extend 
itself  to  the  giving  the  creatures  being,  and  then  withdraw  and  contract  itself, 
not  caring  what  becomes  of  them  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  goodness,  after  it 
hath  communicated  itself,  to  enlarge  its  channels.  That  fountain  that 
springs  up  in  a  little  hollow  part  of  the  earth,  doth  in  a  short  progress 
increase  its  streams,  and  widen  the  passages  through  which  it  runs.  It 
would  be  a  blemish  to  divine  goodness  if  he  did  desert  what  he  made,  and 
leave  things  to  wild  confusions,  which  would  be  if  a  good  hand  did  not 
manage  them  and  a  good  mind  preside  over  them.  This  is  the  lesson  in- 
tended to  us  by  all  his  judgments,  '  That  the  living  may  know  that  the  Most 
High  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,'  Dan.  iv.  17.  If  he  doth  not  actually 
govern  the  world,  he  must  have  devolved  it  somewhere,  either  to  men  or 
angela;  not  to  men,  who  naturally  want  a  goodness  and  wisdom  to  govern 
themselves,  much  more  to  govern  others  exactly.  And  besides  the  misin- 
terpretations of  actions,  they  are  liable  to  the  want  of  patience  to  bear  with 
the  provocations  of  the  world ;  since  some  of  the  best  at  one  time  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  greatest  example  of  meekness  and  sweetness,  would  have 
kindled  a  fire  in  heaven  to  have  consumed  the  Samaritans,  for  no  other 
afl&ont  than  a  non-entertainment  of  their  Master  and  themselves,  Luke  ix.  64. 
Nor  hath  he  committed  the  disposal  of  things  to  angels,  either  good  or  bad; 
though  he  useth  them  as  instruments  in  ius  government,  yet  they  are  not 
the  principal  pilots  to  steer  the  world.  Bad  angels  certainly  are  not ;  they 
would  make  continual  ravages,  meditate  ruin,  never  defeat  their  own  counsels, 
which  they  manage  by  the  wicked  as  their  instruments  in  the  world,  nor  fill 
their  spirits  with  disquiet  and  restlessness  when  they  are  engaged  in  some 
ruinous  design,  as  often  is  experienced.  Nor  hath  he  committed  it  to 
the  good  angels,  who,  for  aught  we  know,  are  not  more  numerous  than  the 
evil  ones  are ;  but  besides,  we  can  scarcely  think  their  finite  nature  capable 
of  so  much  goodness  as  to  bear  the  innumerable  debaucheries,  villanies, 
blasphemies  vented  in  one  year,  one  week,  one  day,  one  hour,  throughout 
the  world.  Their  zeal  for  their  Creator  might  weU  be  supposed  to  move 
them  to  testify  their  affection  to  him,  in  a  constant  and  speedy  righting  of 
his  injured  honour  upon  the  heads  of  the  offenders.  The  evil  angels  have 
too  much  cruelty,  and  would  have  no  care  of  justice,  but  take  pleasure  in 
the  blood  of  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  the  most  criminal.  And  the  good 
angels  have  too  little  tendemess  to  suffer  so  many  crimes.  Since  the  world, 
therefore,  continues  without  those  floods  of  judgments  which  it  daily  merits, 
since,  notwithstanding  all  the  provocations,  the  order  of  it  is  preserved,  it  is 
a  testimony  that  an  iz&nite  goodness  holds  the  hehn  in  his  hands,  and  spreads 
its  warm  wings  over  it. 

6.  The  fifth  information  is  this :  Hence  we  may  infer  the  ground  of  all 
religion,  it  is  the  perfection  of  goodness.  As  the  goodness  of  God  is  the 
luske  of  all  his  attributes,  so  it  is  the  foundation  and  link  of  all  true  reli- 
gious worship.  The  natural  religion  of  the  heathens  was  introduced  by  the 
consideration  of  divine  goodness,  in  the  being  he  had  bestowed  upon  them , 
and  the  provisions  that  were  made  for  them.  Divine  bounty  was  the  motive 
to  erect  altars,  and  present  sacrifices,  though  they  mistook  the  object  of 
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their  worship,  and  offered  the  daef  of  the  Creator  to  the  instromeiits  wherehf 
he  conveyed  his  benefits  to  them.  And  yon  find  that  the  religion  institnted 
by  him  among  the  Jews,  was  enforced  npon  them  by  the  consideration  of 
their  miraonloos  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  preservation  of  them  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  infeoffing  them  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Every  act  of  bounty  and  success  the  heathens  received,  moved  them  to 
appoint  new  feasts,  and  repeat  their  adorations  of  those  deities  they  thooght 
the  anthors  and  promoters  of  their  victories  and  waHare.  The  devil  did 
not  mistake  the  common  sentiment  of  the  world  in  divine  service,  when  be 
alleged  to  God,  Job  i.  9,  that  '  Job  did  not  fear  him  for  nonght,*  i,e.  wor- 
ship him  for  nothing.  All  acts  of  devotion  take  their  rise  from  God*s  libe- 
rality, either  from  what  they  have,  or  from  what  they  hope.  Praise  speaks 
the  possession,  and  prayer  the  expectation  of  some  ben^t  frv>m  his  hand. 
Though  some  of  the  heathens  made  fear  to  be  the  prime  cause  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  worship  of  a  deity,  yet  surely  something  else  besides  and 
beyond  this  established  so  great  a  thing  as  religion  in  the  world  ;  an  inge- 
nuous  religion  could  never  have  been  bom  into  the  world  without  a  notion 
of  goodness,  and  would  have  gasped  its  last  as  soon  as  this  notion  should 
have  expired  in  the  minds  of  men.  What  encouragement  can  fear  of  power 
give,  without  sense  of  goodness  ?  Just  as  much  as  thunder  hath,  to  invite  a 
man  to  the  place  where  it  is  like  to  frdl  and  crush  him.  The  nature  of  fear 
is  to  drive  from,  and  the  nature  of  goodness  to  allure  to,  the  object.  The 
divine  thunders,  prodigies,  and  other  armies  of  his  justice  in  the  worid,  which 
are  the  marks  of  his  power,  could  conclude  in  nothing  but  a  slavish  wor^ 
ship.  Fear  alone  would  have  made  men  blaspheme  the  Deity ;  instead  of 
serving  him,  they  would  have  fretted  against  him ;  they  might  have  offered 
him  a  trembling  worship,  but  they  could  never  have  in  their  minds  thought 
him  worthy  of  an  adoration ;  they  would  rather  have  secretly  complained  of 
him,  and  cursed  him  in  their  heart,  than  inwardly  have  admired  him.  The 
issue  would  have  been  the  same  which  Job's  wife  advised  him  to,  when  Cbd 
withdrew  his  protection  from  his  goods  and  body,  *  Curse  God  and  die,*  Job 
ii.  9.  It  is  certainly  the  common  sentiment  of  men,  that  he  that  acts  cruelly 
and  tyrannically  is  not  worthy  of  an  integrity  to  be  retained  towards  him  in 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects ;  but  Job  fortifies  himself  against  this  temptation 
from  his  bosom  friend,  by  the  consideration  of  the  good  he  had  received 
from  God,  which  did  more  deserve  a  worship  from  him  than  the  present  evil 
had  reason  to  discourage  it.  Alas  I  what  is  only  feared,  is  hated,  not  adored. 
Would  any  seek  to  an  irreconcilable  enemy?  Would  any  person  affse- 
tionately  list  himself  in  the  service  of  a  man  void  of  all  good  disposition  ? 
Would  any  distressed  person  put  up  a  petition  to  that  prince  who  never 
gave  any  experiment  of  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  but  always  satiated  him- 
self with  the  blood  of  the  meanest  criminals  ?  All  affection  to  service  \s 
rooted  up,  when  hopes  of  receiving  good  are  extinguished.  There  could 
not  be  a  spark  of  that  in  the  world,  which  is  properly  called  religion,  withoat 
a  notion  of  goodness.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  first  pillar,  and  tiie  good- 
ness of  God  in  rewarding,  the  next,  upon  which  coming  to  him  (which 
includes  all  acts  of  devotion)  is  established :  Heb.  zi.  6,  *  He  that  comes 
unto  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him.'  If  either  of  those  pillars  be  not  thought  to  stand  fina, 
all  religion  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  this  as  the  most  agrecu^le  motive,  that 
the  apostle  James  uses  to  encourage  men's  approach  to  God,  because  '  he 
gives  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,'  James  i.  6.  A  man  of  a  kind  heart  and 
bountiful  hand,  shall  have  his  gate  thronged  with  suppliants,  who  sometimes 
would  be  willing  to  lay  down  ^eir  lives.    '  For  a  gm^  man  one  would  even 
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dare  to  die ;'  when  one  of  a  niggardly  or  tyrannical  temper  shall  be  destitute 
of  all  free  and  affectionate  applications.  What  eyes  would  be  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  what  hands  stretched  out,  if  there  were  not  a  knowledge  of  goodness 
there  to  enliven  their  hopes  of  speeding  in  their  petitions  ?  Therefore  Christ 
orders  our  prayers  to  be  directed  to  God  as  a  Father^  which  is  a  title  of  ten- 
derness, as  well  as  a  Fathsr  in  heaven,  a  mark  of  his  greatness  ;  the  one  to 
support  our  confidence,  as  well  as  the  other  to  preserve  our  distance.  God 
could  not  be  ingenuously  adored  and  acknowledged,  if  he  were  not  liberal  as 
well  as  powerful.  The  goodness  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  ingenuous 
rel%ion,  devotion,  and  worship. 

6.  The  sixth  instruction :  The  goodness  of  God  renders  God  amiable. 
His  goodness  renders  him  beautiful,  and  his  beauty  renders  him  lovely,  both 
are  linked  together :  Zech.  ix.  17,  *  How  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how 
great  is  his  beauty.'  This  is  the  most  powerful  attractive,  and  masters  the 
affections  of  the  soul ;  it  is  goodness  only,  supposed  or  real,  that  is  thought 
worthy  to  demerit'*'  our  affections  to  anything.  If  there  be  not  a  reality  of 
this,  or  at  least  an  opinion  and  estimation  of  it  in  an  object,  it  would  want 
a  force  and  vigour  to  allure  our  will.  This  perfection  of  God  is  the  load- 
stone to  draw  us,  and  the  centre  for  our  spirits  to  rest  in. 

(1.)  This  renders  God  amiable  to  himself.  His  goodness  is  his  Godhead, 
Rom.  i.  20.  By  his  Godhead  is  meant  his  goodness :  if  he  loves  his  God- 
head for  itself,  he  loves  his  goodness  for  itself.  He  would  not  be  good  if  he 
did  not  love  himself;  and  if  there  were  anything  more  excellent,  and  had  a 
greater  goodness  than  himself,  he  would  not  be  good  if  he  did  not  love  that 
greater  goodness  above  himself ;  for  not  only  a  hatred  of  goodness  is  evil, 
but  an  indifferent  or  cold  affection  to  goodness  hath  a  tincture  of  evil  in  it. 
If  Qod  were  not  good,  and  yet  should  love  himself  in  the  highest  manner, 
he  would  be  the  greatest  evil,  and  do  the  greatest  evil  in  that  act ;  for  he 
would  set  his  love  upon  that  which  is  not  the  proper  object  of  such  an  affec- 
tion, but  the  object  of  aversion.  His  own  infinite  excellency  and  goodness 
of  his  nature  renders  him  lovely  and  delightful  to  himself;  without  this,  he 
could  not  love  himself  in  a  commendable  and  worthy  way,  and  becoming 
the  purity  of  a  deity.  And  he  cannot  but  love  himself  for  this  :  for  as  crea- 
tures, by  not  loving  him  as  the  supreme  good,  deny  him  to  be  the  chiefest 
good,  so  God  would  deny  himself  and  his  own  goodness,  if  he  did  not  love 
himself,  and  that  for  his  goodness  ;  but  the  apostle  tells  us,  2  Tim.  ii.  18, 
that  God  *  cannot  deny  himself.'  Self-love  upon  this  account  is  the  only  pre- 
rogative of  God,  because  there  is  not  anything  better  than  himself,  that  can 
lay  any  just  claim  to  his  affections.  He  only  ought  to  love  himself,  and  it 
would  be  an  injustice  in  him  to  himself  if  he  did  not.  He  only  can  love 
himself  for  this :  an  infinite  goodness  ought  to  be  infinitely  loved,  but  he 
only  being  infinite,  can  only  love  himself  according  to  the  due  merit  of  his 
own  goodness.  He  cannot  be  so  amiable  to  any  man,  to  any  angel,  to  the 
highest  seraphim,  as  he  is  to  himself,  because  he  is  only  capable,  in  regard 
of  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  know  the  infiniteness  of  his  own  goodness.  And 
no  creature  can  love  him  as  he  ought  to  be  loved,  unless  it  had  the  same 
infinite  capacity  of  understanding  to  know  him,  and  of  affection  to  embrace 
him.     This  firat  renders  God  amiable  to  himself. 

(2.)  It  ought  therefore  to  render  him  amiable  to  us.  What  renders  him 
lovely  to  his  own  eye,  ought  to  render  him  so  to  oun  ;  and  since  by  the 
shortness  of  our  understimdings  we  cannot  love  him  as  he  merits,  yet  we 
should  be  induced,  by  the  measures  of  his  bounty,  to  love  him  as  we  can. 
If  this  do  not  present  him  lovely  to  us,  we  own  him  rather  a  devil  than  a 

•  Qu.  •  merit'  ?— En. 
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God.  If  his  goodness  moved  him  to  frame  oreatoree,  his  goodness  moved  him 
also  to  frame  creatures  for  himself  and  his  own  glory.  It  is  a  mighty  wrong 
to  him  not  to  look  with  a  delightfol  eye  upon  the  marks  of  it,  and  retom 
an  affection  to  God  in  some  measure  snitable  to  his  liberality  to  ns*  We 
are  descended  as  low  as  brotes,  if  we  understand  him  not  to  be  the  perfect 
good ;  and  we  are  descended  as  low  as  devils,  if  our  affections  are  not 
attracted  by  it. 

[1.]  If  God  were  not  infinitely  good,  he  eould  not  be  the  object  of  supreme 
love.  If  he  were  finitely  good,  there  might  be  other  things  as  good  as  God, 
and  then  God  in  justice  could  not  challenge  our  ehoicest  affections  to  him, 
above  anything  else.  It  would  be  a  defect  of  goodness  in  him  to  demand 
it,  because  he  would  despoil  that  which  were  equally  good  with  him  of  its 
due  and  right  to  our  afiections,  which  it  might  olsim  from  us  upon  the 
account  of  its  goodness.  God  would  be  uigust  to  challenge  more  than  was 
due  to  him,  for  he  would  claim  that  chiefly  to  himself,  which  another  had  a 
lawful  share  in.  Nothing  can  be  supremely  loved,  that  hath  not  a  triumphant 
excellency  above  all  other  things.  Where  Uiere  is  an  equality  of  goodneas, 
neither  can  justly  challenge  a  supremacy,  but  only  an  equality  of  affection. 

[2.]  This  attribute  of  goodness  renders  him  more  lovely  than  any  other 
atkibute.  He  never  requires  our  adoration  of  him  so  much  as  the  strongest 
or  wisest,  but  as  the  best  of  beings.  He  uses  this  chiefly  to  constrain  and 
allure  us.  Why  would  he  be  feared  or  worshipped,  but  because  '  there  is 
forgiveness  with  him'  ?  Ps.  cxzx.  4.  It  is  for  his  goodness'  sake  that  he  is 
sued  to  by  his  people  in  distress :  Ps.  ixv.  7, '  For  thy  goodness'  sake,  0  Lord.' 
Men  may  be  admired  because  of  their  knowledge,  but  they  are  affected  because 
of  their  goodness.  The  will,  in  all  the  variety  of  objects  it  pursues,  centres 
in  this  one  thing  of  good  as  the  term  of  its  appetite.  All  things  are  beloYed 
by  men  because  they  have  been  bettered  by  Uiem,  or  because  tiiey  expect  to 
be  the  better  for  them.  Severity  can  never  conquer  enmity  and  kindle  love. 
Were  there  nothing  but  wrath  in  the  Deity,  it  would  make  him  be  feared, 
but  render  him  odious,  and  that  to  an  innocent  nature.  As  the  sponse 
speaks  of  Christ,  Cant.  v.  10,  11,  so  we  may  of  Cbd.  Though  she  com- 
mends him  for  his  head,  the  excellency  of  his  wisdom ;  his  eyes,  the  extent 
of  his  omniscience  ;  his  hands,  the  greatness  of  his  power ;  and  his  legs,  the 
swiftness  of  his  motions  and  ways  to  and  for  his  people ;  yet  the  *  sweetness 
of  his  mouth,'  in  his  gracious  words  and  promises,  closes  all,  and  is  followed 
with  nothing  but  an  exclamation  that '  he  is  altogether  lovely,*  verse  16. 
His  mouth,  in  pronouncing  pardon  of  sin,  and  justification  of  t|^e  person, 
presents  him  most  lovely.  His  power  to  do  good  is  admirable,  but  his  will 
to  do  good  is  amiable.  This  puts  a  gloss  upon  all  his  other  atkibotes. 
Though  he  had  knowledge  to  understand  the  depth  of  our  necessities,  and 
power  to  prevent  them  or  rescue  us  from  them,  yet  his  knowledge  would  be 
fruitless  and  his  power  useless,  if  he  were  of  a  rigid  nature,  and  not  tonobed 
with  any  sentiments  of  kindness. 

(8.)  This  goodness,  therefore,  lays  a  strong  obligation  upon  us.  It  is  trae 
he  is  lovely  in  regard  of  his  absodute  goodness,  or  tibie  goodness  of  his  natorei 
but  we  should  hardly  be  persuaded  to  return  him  an  affection  without  his 
relative  goodness,  his  benefits  to  his  creatures.  We  are  obliged  by  both  to 
love  him. 

[1.]  By  his  absolute  goodness,  or  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  Suppose  a 
creature  had  drawn  its  original  from  something  else,  wherein  God  had  no 
inflnx,  and  had  never  received  the  least  mite  of  a  benefit  from  him,  bat  from 
some  other  hand,  yet  the  infinite  excellency  and  goodness  of  his  naiare 
would  merit  the  love  of  that  creature,  and  it  would  aet  sordidly  and  dism- 
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gennously,  if  it  did  not  discover  a  mightj  respect  for  God.  For,  what 
iogeniiitj  could  there  be  in  a  rational  ereatnre,  that  were  possessed  with  no 
esteem  for  an j  nature  filled  with  nnboanded  goodness  and  excellency,  tbongh 
he  had  never  been  obliged  to  him  for  any  favonr  9  That  man  is  acconnted 
odious  and  justly  despicable  by  man,  that  reproaches  and  disesteems,  nay, 
that  doth  not  value  a  person  of  a  high  virtue  in  himself,  and  an  universal 
goodness  and  charity  to  others,  though  himself  never  stood  in  need  of  his 
charity,  and  never  had  any  benefit  conveyed  from  his  hands,  nor  ever  saw 
his  face,  or  had  any  commerce  with  him  ;  a  value  of  such  a  person  is  but  a 
just  doe  to  the  natural  claim  of  virtue.  And  indeed,  the  first  object  of  love 
is  God  in  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature,  as  the  first  object  of  love  in 
marriage  is  the  person  ;  the  portion  is  a  thing  consequent  upon  it.  To  love 
God  only  for  his  benefits,  is  to  love  ourselves  first,  and  him  secondarily  ;  to 
love  God  for  his  own  goodness  and  excellency,  is  a  true  love  of  God,  a  love 
of  him  for  himself.  That  flaming  fire  in  his  own  breast,  though  we  have 
not  a  spark  of  it,  hath  a  right  to  kindle  one  in  ours  to  him. 

[2.]  By  his  relative  goodness,  or  that  of  his  benefits.  Though  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  own  nature,  wherein  there  is  a  combination  of  goodness,  must 
needs  ravish  an  apprehensive  mind,  yet  a  reflection  upon  his  imparted  kind- 
ness, both  in  the  beings  we  have  firom  him,  and  the  support  we  have  by  him, 
must  enhance  this  estimation.  When  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  the 
expressions  of  his  bounty  are  in  conjunction,  the  excellency  of  his  own 
nature  renders  him  estimable  in  a  way  of  justice,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
benefits  renders  him  valuable  in  a  way  of  gratitude.  The  first  ravisheth, 
and  the  other  allures  and  melts  ;  he  hath  enough  in  his  nature  to  attract, 
and  sufficient  in  his  bounty  to  engage  our  affections.  The  excellency  of 
his  nature  is  strong  enough  in  itself  to  blow  up  our  affections  to  him,  were 
there  not  a  malignity  in  our  hearts,  that  represents  him  under  the  notion  of 
an  enemy ;  therefore,  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  state,  the  consideration  of 
divine  liugesses  comes  in  for  a  share  in  the  elevation  of  our  affections. 
For  indeed,  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  love  another,  though  never 
so  well  qualified,  and  of  an  eminent  virtue,  while  he  believes  him  to  be  his 
enemy,  and  one  that  will  severely  handle  him,  though  he  hath  before  received 
many  good  turns  from  him.  The  virtue,  valour,  and  courtesy  of  a  prince, 
will  hardly  make  him  affected  by  those  against  whom  he  is  in  arms,  and 
that  are  daily  pilfered  by  his  soldiers,  unless  they  have  hopes  of  a  reparation 
from  him,  and  future  security  from  injuries.  Christ,  in  the  repetition  of  the 
command  to  *  love  God  with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all 
our  soul,'  f.  e.  with  such  an  ardency,  above  all  things  which  glitter  in  our 
eye,  or  can  be  created  by  him,  considers  him  as  our  God,  Mat.  xxii.  87.  And 
the  psalmist  considers  him  as  one  that  had  kindly  employed  his  power  for 
him  in  the  eruption  of  his  love :  Ps.  xviii.  1,  *  I  will  love  thee,  0  Lord,  my 
strength  I'  And  so  in  Ps.  cxvi.  1,  '  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  my  supplications.'  An  esteem  of  the  benefactor  is  in- 
separable from  gratitude  for  the  received  benefits ;  and  should  not,  then,  the 
unparalleled  kindness  of  God  advance  him  in  our  thoughts,  much  more  than 
slighter  courtesies  do  a  created  benefactor  in  ours  t  It  is  an  obligation  on 
every  man's  nature,  to  answer  bounty  with  gratitude,  and  goodness  with  love. 
Hence  you  never  knew  any  man,  nor  can  the  records  of  eternity  produce  any 
man  or  devil,  that  ever  hated  any  person,  or  anything  as  good  in  itself;  it  is 
a  thing  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  any  rational  creature.  !f  he 
devils  hate  not  God  because  he  is  good,  but  because  he  is  not  so  good  to 
them  as  they  would  have  him,  because  he  will  not  unlock  their  chains,  turn 
them  into  Hberty,  and  restore  them  to  happiness,  s.  e,  because  he  will  not 
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desert  the  rights  of  ahnsed  goodness.  Bat  how  should  we  send  np  flamei 
of  love  to  that  God,  since  we  are  under  his  direct  heams»  and  e^joy  sach 
plentiful  influences !  If  the  sun  b  comely  in  itself,  yet  it  is  more  amiable 
io  us  by  the  light  we  see,  and  the  warmth  we  feeL 

First  J  The  greatness  of  his  benefits  have  reason  to  afieet  us  with  a  love  to 
him.  The  impress  he  made  upon  our  souls  when  he  extracted  as  from  the 
darkness  of  nothing,  the  comeliness  he  hath  put  upon  as  by  his  own  breath, 
the  care  he  took  of  our  recovery  when  we  had  lost  ourselves,  the  expense  he 
was  at  for  our  regaining  our  defaced  beauty,  the  gift  he  made  of  his  Son,  the 
a£fectionate  calls  we  have  heard  to  overmaster  our  corrapt  ^petites,  move 
OS  to  repentance,  and  make  us  disaffect  our  beloved  misery ;  the  loud  souid 
of  his  words  in  our  ears,  and  the  more  inward  knockings  of  his  Spirit  in  our 
heart,  the  offering  us  the  gift  of  himself,  and  the  everlasting  happiness  he 
courts  us  to,  besides  those  common  favours  we  enjoy  in  the  world,  which 
are  all  the  streams  of  his  rich  bounty, — the  voiee  of  all  is  loud  enough  to 
solicit  our  love,  and  the  merit  of  all  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  engage 
our  love :  '  There  is  none  like  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rides  upon  the 
heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky,'  Dent,  xxxiii.  26. 

Secondly,  The  unmeritedness  of  them  doth  enhance  this.  It  is  but  reason 
to  love  him  who  hath  loved  us  first,  1  John  iv.  19.  Hath  he  placed  his 
delight  upon  any,  when  they  were  nothing,  and  after  they  were  ainful ;  and 
shall  he  set  his  delight  upon  such  vile  persons,  and  shall  not  we  set  our  love 
upon  so  excellent  an  object  as  himself  ?  How  base  are  we,  if  his  goodness 
doth  not  constrain  us  to  affect  him,  who  hath  been  so  free  in  his  &vour  to 
as«  who  have  merited  the  quite  contrary  at  his  hands !  If  '  his  tender 
mercies  are  all  over  his  works,'  Ps.  cxlv.  9,  he  ought,  for  it»  to  be  esteemed 
by  all  his  works  that  are  capable  of  a  rational  estimation. 

Thirdly,  Goodness  in  creatures  makes  them  estimable;  much  more  should 
the  goodness  of  God  render  him  lovely  to  ns.  If  we  love  a  little  spark  of 
l^oodness  in  this  or  that  creature,  if  a  drop  be  so  delicioos  to  as,  shall  not 
the  immense  sun  of  goodness,  the  ever-flowing  fountain  of  all,  be  much  more 
delightful  ?  The  original  excellency  always  outstrips  what  is  derived  from 
it.  If  so  mean  and  contracted  an  object  as  a  little  creature  deserves  estima- 
tion for  a  little  mite  communicated  to  it,  so  great  and  extended  a  goodness 
as  is  in  the  Creator  much  more  merits  it  at  our  hands.  He  is  good  after  the 
infinite  methods  of  a  deity.  A  weak  resemblance  is  lovely,  much  more  amiable 
then  must  be  the  incomprehensible  original  of  that  beauty.  We  love  crea- 
tares  for  what  we  think  to  be  good  in  them,  though  it  may  be  hurtful.  And 
shall  we  not  love  God,  who  is  a  real  and  unblemished  goodness,  and  from 
whose  hand  are  poured  out  all  those  blessings,  that  are  conveyed  to  us  by 
second  causes  ?  The  object  that  delights  us,  the  capacity  we  have  to  delight 
in  it,  are  both  from  him ;  our  love  therefore  to  him  should  transcend  the 
affection  we  bear  to  any  instruments  he  moves  for  our  welfare.  <  Among 
the  gods  there  is  none  like  thee,  0  Lord ;  neither  are  there  any  works  like 
unto  thy  works,'  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8.  Among  the  pleasantest  creatores  there  is 
none  like  the  Creator,  nor  any  goodness  like  unto  his  goodness.  Shall  we 
love  the  food  that  nourisheth  us,  and  the  medicine  that  cures  us,  and  the 
silver  whereby  we  furnish  ourselves  with  asefal  commodities  ?  Shall  we 
love  a  horse  or  dog,  for  the  benefits  we  have  by  them  ?  And  shall  not  the 
spring  of  all  those  draw  our  souls  after  it,  and  make  us  aspire  to  the  honour 
of  loving  and  embracing  him  who  hath  stored  every  creature  with  that  which 
may  pleasure  us?  But  instead  of  endeavouring  to  parallel  our  affection  with 
his  kindness,  we  endeavour  to  make  our  disingenuity  as  extensive  and  tower- 
ing as  his  divine  goodness. 
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Fourthly,  This  k  the  irae  end  of  the  manifeeiation  of  his  goodness,  that 
he  might  appear  amiable,  and  have  a  return  of  affeetion.  Did  God  display 
his  goodness  only  to  be  Ihoaght  of,  or  to  be  loved  ?  It  is  the  want  of  snch 
a  rettini  that  he  hath  nsoallj  aggravated  from  the  benefits  he  hath  bestowed 
upon  men.  Every  thought  of  him  shoold  be  attended  with  a  motion  snit- 
able  to  the  excellency  of  his  natnre  and  works.  Oan  we  think  those  nobler 
spirits,  the  angds,  look  upon  themselves,  or  those  frames  of  things  in  the 
^heavens  and  earth,  withoat  starting  some  practical  affection  to  him  for 
them  f  Their  knowledge  of  his  excellency  and  works  cannot  be  a  lazy  con- 
templation. It  is  impossible  their  wills  and  affections  should  be  a  thousand 
miles  distant  from  their  understandings  in  their  operations.  It  is  not  the 
least  part  of  his  condescending  goodness  to  court  in  snch  methods  the  affec- 
tions c^  us  worms,  and  manifest  his  desire  to  be  beloved  by  us.  Let  us  give 
him,  then,  that  affection  he  deserves,  as  well  as  demands,  and  which  cannot 
be  withheld  from  him  without  horrible  sacrilege.  There  is  nothing  worthy 
of  love  besides  him.  Let  no  ffre  be  kindled  in  our  hearts  but  what  may 
ascend  directly  to  him. 

7.  The  seventh  instruction  is  this  :  This  renders  God  a  fit  object  of  trust 
and  confidence.  Since  none  is  good  but  God,  none  can  be  a  full  and  satis- 
factory ground  or  object  of  confidence  but  God.  As  all  things  derive  their 
beings,  so  they  derive  their  helpfulness  to  us  from  God ;  they  are  not  there- 
fore the  principal  objects  of  trust,  but  that  goodness  alone  Uiat  renders  them 
fit  instruments  of  our  support ;  they  can  no  more  challenge  from  ns  a  stable 
confidence  than  they  can  a  supreme  affection.  It  is  by  this  the  psalmist 
allures  men  to  trust  in  him :  Ps.  xxxiv.  8,  '  Taste  and  see  how  good  the 
Lord  is.'  What  is  the  consequence  ?  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusts  in 
thee.*  The  voice  of  divine  goodness  sounds  nothing  more  intelligibly,  and 
a  taste  of  it  prodnoeth  nothing  more  effectually  than  this.  As  the  vials  of 
his  justice  are  to  make  us  fear  him,  so  the  streams  of  his  goodness  are  to 
make  us  rely  on  him.  As  his  patience  is  designed  to  broach  our  repentance, 
so  his  goodness  is  most  proper  to  strengthen  our  assurance  in  him.  That 
goodness  which  surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  and  conquered  so  many 
motions,  that  might  be  made  against  any  repeated  exercise  of  it,  after  it  had 
been  abused  by  the  first  rebellion  of  man;  that  goodness  that,  after  so 
much  contempt  of  it,  appeared  in  snch  a  nuyestio  tenderness,  and  threw 
aside  those  impediments  which  men  had  east  in  the  way  of  divine  inclina- 
tions :  this  goodness  is  the  foundation  of  all  reliance  upon  God.  Who  is 
better  than  God  ?  And,  therefore,  who  more  to  be  trusted  than  God  ?  As 
his  power  cannot  act  anything  weakly,  so  his  goodness  cannot  act  anything 
nnbeeomingly,  and  unworthy  of  his  infinite  majesty.     And  here  consider, 

(1.)  Goodness  is  the  first  motive  of  trust.  Nothing  but  this  could  be  the 
eneonragement  to  man,  had  he  stood  in  a  state  of  innocence,  to  present  him- 
self before  Grod ;  the  m^esty  of  God  would  have  constrained  him  to  keep 
his  due  distance,  but  the  goodness  of  God  could  only  hearten  his  confidence ; 
it  is  nothing  else  now  that  can  preserve  the  same  temper  in  us  in  our  lapsed 
condition.  To  regard  him  only  as  the  judge  of  our  crimes,  will  drive  us  from 
liim ;  but  only  the  regard  of  him  as  the  donor  of  our  blessings,  will  allure  us 
to  him.  The  principal  foundation  of  faith  is  not  the  word  of  God,  but  God 
hiniself,  and  God  as  considered  in  this  perfection.  As  the  goodness  of  God 
in  his  invitations,  and  providential  blessings,  '  leads  us  to  repentance,'  Bom. 
iL  4,  so  by  the  same  reason  the  goodness  of  God,  by  his  promises,  leads  us 
to  reliance.  If  God  be  not  first  believed  to  be  good,  he  would  not  be 
believed  at  all  in  anything  that  he  speaks  or  swears.  If  you  were  not 
satisfied  in  the  goodness  of  a  man,  though  he  should  swear  a  thousand 
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tunes,  yon  would  valne  neither  his  word  nor  oath  as  any  aeearity.  Many 
times,  where  we  are  certain  of  the  goodness  of  a  man,  we  are  willing  to  trust 
him  without  his  promise.  This  divine  perfeetion  gives  eredit  to  the  divine 
promises ;  they  of  themselves  would  not  be  a  soffieient  ground  of  tnut, 
without  an  apprehension  of  his  truth ;  nor  would  his  truth  be  very  comfort- 
able, without  a  belief  of  his  good  will,  whereby  we  are  assured,  that  what  he 
promises  to  give  he  gives  liberally,  free,  and  without  regret.  The  truth  of 
the  promisor  makes  the  promise  credible,  but  the  goodness  of  the  promiser 
makes  it  cheerfully  relied  on.  In  Ps.  Izziii.,  Asaph's  penitential  psahn  for 
his  distrust  of  God,  he  begins  the  first  verse  with  an  assertion  of  this  attri- 
bute, ver.  1,  '  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel,'  and  ends  with  this  fruit  of  it, 
ver.  28,  '  I  will  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  God.'  It  is  a  mighty  ill-nature 
that  receives  not  with  assurance  the  dictates  of  infinite  goodness  (that  can- 
not deceive  or  frustrate  the  hopes  we  conceive  of  him),  that  is  unconceivably 
more  abundant  in  the  breast  and  inclinations  of  the  promiser,  than  expres- 
sible in  the  words  of  his  promise.  All  true  faith  works  by  love,  Gal.  v.  6, 
and  therefore  necessarily. includes  a  particular  eyeing  of  tiiis  exoelleney  in 
the  divine  nature,  which  renders  him  amiable,  and  is  the  motive  and 
encouragement  of  a  love  to  him.  His  power  indeed  is  a  foundation  of  tnist, 
but  his  goodness  is  the  principal  motive  of  it.  His  power  without  good 
will  would  be  dangerous,  and  could  not  allure  affaction ;  and  his  good  will 
without  power  would  be  useless ;  and  though  it  might  merit  a  love,  yet 
could  not  create  a  confidence :  both  in  conjunction  are  strong  grounds  of 
hope,  especially  since  his  goodness. is  of  the  same  infinity  with  his  wisdom 
and  power ;  and  that  he  can  be  no  more  wanting  in  the  effusions  of  this  upon 
them  that  seek  him,  than  in  his  wisdom  to  contrive,  or  his  power  to  effect 
his  designs  and  works. 

(2.)  This  goodness  is  more  the  foundation  and  motive  of  trust  under  the 
gospel  than  under  the  law.  They  under  the  law  had  more  evidences  of 
divine  power,  and  their  trust  eyed  that  much ;  though  there  was  an  emineney 
of  goodness  in  the  frequent  deliverances  they  had,  yet  the  power  of  God  had 
a  more  glorious  dress  than  his  goodness,  because  of  the  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  ways  whereby  he  brought  those  deliverances  about.  Therefore 
in  the  catalogue  of  believers,  in  Heb.  xi.,  you  shall  find  the  power  of  (jod  to 
be  the  centre  of  their  rest  and  trust ;  and  their  frdth  was  built  upon  the 
extraordinary  marks  of  divine  power,  which  were  frequently  visible  to  them. 
But  under  the  gospel,  goodness  and  love  was  intended  by  God  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  trust ;  suitable  to  the  excellency  of  that  dispensation,  he  would  have 
an  exercise  of  more  ingenuity  in  the  creatures.  Therefore  it  is  said,  Hosea 
iii.  6,  a  promise  of  gospel  times,  '  They  shall  fear  God  and  his  goodness  in 
the  latter  days,'  when  they  shall  return  to  '  seek  the  Lord,  and  David  their 
king.'  It  is  not  said,  they  shall  fear  God  and  his  power,  but  the  Lord  and 
his  goodness,  or  the  Lord  for  his  goodness.  Fear  is  often,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, taken  for  faith,  or  trust.  This  divine  goodness,  the  object  of  fiuth,  is 
that  goodness  discovered  in  David  their  king,  the  Messiah,  or  Jesus.  God 
in  this  dispensation  recommends  his  goodness  and  love,  and  reveals  it  more 
clearly  thui  other  attributes,  that  the  soul  might  have  more  prevailing  and 
sweeter  attractives  to  confide  in  him. 

(8.)  A  confidence  in  him  gives  him  the  glory  of  his  goodness.  Most 
nations,  that  had  nothing  but  the  light  of  nature,  thought  it  a  great  part  of 
the  honour  that  was  due  to  God  to  implore  his  goodness,  and  cast  their 
cares  upon  it.  To  do  good  is  the  most  honourable  thing  in  the  world,  and 
to  acknowledge  a  goodness  in  a  way  of  confidence,  is  as  high  an  honoor 
as  we  can  give  to  it,  and  a  great  part  of  gratitude  for  what  it  hath  already 
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ezpreasecL  Therefore  we  find  often  that  ui  acknowledgment  of  one  benefit 
received  was  attended  with  a  trust  in  him  for  what  they  shonld  in  the  f atore 
need  :  Pa.  Ivi.  18,  '  Thou  hast  deliyered  my  sool  firom  death,  wilt  thon  not 
deliver  my  feet  from  fiilling  ? '  So  2  Cor.  i.  10.  And  they  who  have  been 
most  eminent  for  their  trost  in  him,  have  had  the  greatest  elegies  and  com- 
mendations from  him.  As  a  diffidence  doth  disparage  thb  perfection,  think- 
ing it  meaner  and  shallower  than  it  is,  so  confidence  highly  honours  it.  We 
never  please  him  more  than  when  we  trust  in  him :  Ps.  cxlvii.  11,  '  The 
Lord  takes  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy.' 
He  takes  it  for  an  honour  to  have  this  attribute  exalted  by  such  a  carriage 
of  his  creature.  He  is  no  less  offiiuded  when  we  think  his  heart  straitened, 
as  if  he  were  a  parsimonious  Qod,  than  when  we  think  his  aim  shortened, 
as  if  he  were  an  impotent  and  feeble  Qod. 

Let  us  therefore  make  this  use  of  his  goodness,  to  hearten  our  faith. 
When  we  are  scared  by  the  terrors  of  his  justice,  when  we  are  dazzled  by 
the  arts  of  his  wisdom,  and  confounded  by  the  splendour  of  his  migesty,  we 
may  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  goodness ;  this  will  encourage  us, 
as  well  as  astonish  us ;  whereas  the  consideration  of  his  othor  attributes 
would  only  amaze  us,  but  can  never  refresh  us,  but  when  they  are  considered 
marching  under  the  conduct  and  banners  of  this.  When  all  the  other  per- 
fections of  the  divine  nature  are  looked  upon  in  conjunction  with  this  excel- 
lency, each  of  them  send  forth  ravishing  and  benign  influences  upon  the 
applying  creature.  It  is  more  advantageous  to  depend  upon  divine  bounty 
than  our  own  cares ;  we  may  have  better  assurance  upon  this  account  in 
his  cares  for  us  than  in  ours  for  ourselves.  Our  goodness  for  ourselves  is 
finite,  and  besides,  we  are  too  ignorant;  his  goodness  is  infinite,  and 
attended  with  an  infinite  wisdom ;  we  have  reason  to  distrust  om-selves, 
not  €K)d.  We  have  reason  to  be  at  rest  under  that  kind  influence  we  have 
so  of^  experimented ;  he  hath  so  much  goodness  that  he  can  have  no 
deceit ;  his  goodness  in  making  the  promise,  and  his  goodness  in  woridng 
the  heart  to  a  reUance  on  it,  are  grounds  of  trust  in  him :  Ps.  cxix.  49, 
'  Remember  thy  word  to  thy  servant,  upon  which  thou  hast  caused  me  t<> 
hope.'  If  his  promise  did  not  please  hina^  why  did  he  make  it  ?  If  reliance 
on  the  promise  did  not  please  him,  why  did  his  goodness  work  it  ?  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  his  goodness  to  mock  his  creature,  and  it  would  be  the 
highest  mockery  to  pubhsh  his  word,  and  create  a  temper  in  the  heart  of 
his  supplicant  suited  to  his  promise,  which  he  never  intended  to  satisfy. 
He  can  as  little  wrong  his  creature  as  wrong  himself,  and  therefore  can  never 
disappoint  that  feith  which  in  his  own  methods  easts  itself  into  the  arms  of 
his  kindness,  and  is  his  own  workmanship,  and  calls  him  author.  Thai 
goodness  that  imparted  itself  so  freely  in  creation,  will  not  neglect  those 
nobler  creatures  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  This  renders  Qod  a  fit  object 
for  trust  and  confidence. 

8.  The  eighth  instruction :  This  renders  Qod  worthy  to  be  obeyed  and 
honoured.  There  is  an  excellency  in  Qod  to  allure,  as  well  as  sovereignty 
to  eigoin,.  obedience.  The  infinite  excellency  ol  his  nature  is  so  great,  ihit 
if  his  goodness  had  promised  us  nothing  to  encourage  our  obedience,  we 
ought  to  prefer  him  before  ourselves,  devote  ourselves  to  serve  him,  and 
m^e  his  glory  our  greatest  ccmtent ;  but  much  more  when  he  hath  given 
such  admirable  expressions  of  his  liberality,  and  stored  us  with  hopes  of 
richer  and  fuller  streams  of  it.  When  David  considered  the  absolute  good* 
ness  of  his  nature,  and  the  relative  goodneks  of  his  benefits,  he  presently^ 
expresseth  an  ardent  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  divine  statutes,  thai 
he  might  make  ingenious  returns  in  a  dutiful  observance :  Ps.  cxix.  68, 
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*  Thou  art  good,  anfl  ih«a  dost  good,  teach  me  tibj  staiatee.'  As  bia  good- 
ness is  the  original,  so  the  acknowledgment  of  it  is  the  end  of  all,  whidi 
cannot  be  withont  an  observance  of  his  irilL  His  goodness  reqtiixes  of  as 
an  ingenious,  not  a  servile  obedience. 

And  this  is  established  npon  two  foondations. 

(1.)  Becaase  the  bonntj  of  God  hath  laid  npon  ns  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions. The  strength  of  an  obligation  depends  npon  the  greatness  and 
nnmeronsness  of  the  benefits  received.  The  more  excellent  tiie  fiivoars  are, 
which  are  conferred  npon  any  person,  the  more  right  hath  the  benefactor  to 
claim  an  observance  from  the  person  bettered  bj  him.  Much  of  the  role 
and  empire,  which  hath  been  in  several  ages  eonferred  by  comnnmities  upon 
princes,  hath  had  its  first  spring  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages  they  have 
received  by  them,  either  in  protecting  them  from  their  enemies,  or  rescmng 
them  from  an  ignoble  captivity  ;  in  enlarging  their  territories,  or  increasing 
their  wealth.  Conqnest  hath  been  the  original  of  a  constrained,  bnt  bene- 
ficence always  the  ori^nal  of  a  voluntary  and  free  subjection.*  Obedienee 
to  parents  is  founded  upon  their  right,  because  they  are  instmmental  in 
bestowing  upon  ns  being  and  life ;  and  because  tiiis  of  life  is  so  great  % 
benefit,  the  law  of  nature  never  dissolves  ibis  obligation  of  obeying,  aod 
honouring  parents ;  it  is  as  long-lived  as  the  law  of  nature,  and  hath  an 
universal  practice,  by  the  strength  of  that  law  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
And  those  rightful  chains  are  not  unlocked,  but  by  ihat  which  unties  the 
knot  between  soul  and  body.  Much  more  hath  God  a  right  to  be  obeyed 
and  reverenced,  who  is  the  principal  benefactor,  and  moved  all  those  second 
causes  to  impart  to  us  what  conduced  to  our  advantage.  The  just  authority 
of  God  over  us,  results  from  the  snperlativeness  of  his  blessings  he  hath 
poured  down  upon  us,  which  •cannot  be  equalled,  much  less  exceeded  by  any 
other.  As  therefore  upon  this  account  he  hath  a  claim  to  our  choicest 
afiections,  so  he  hath  also  to  our  most  exact  obedience  ;  and  neither  one  nor  * 
other  can  be  denied  him,  withont  a  sordid  and  disingenuous  ingratitude.  God 
therefore  aggravates  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  from  the  cares  he  had  in  the 
bringing  them  up,  Isa.  ii.  2,  and  the  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
Jer.  xi.  7,  8,  implying  that  those  benefits  were  «trong  obligations  to  an  in- 
genuous observance  of  him. 

(2.)  It  is  established  upon  this,  that  <jod  can  enjoin  the  observance  of 
nothing  but  what  is  good.  He  may,  by  the  right  of  lus  sovereign  dominion, 
command  that  wfai<£  is  indifferent  in  its  own  nature ;  as  in  positive  laws, 
the  not  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which 
had  not  been  evil  in  itself,  set  aside  the  command  of  God  to  the  oontraiy ; 
and  likewise  in  those  ceremonial  laws  he  gave  the  Jews.  But  in  regard  of 
the  transcendent  goodness  and  righteousness  of  his  nature,  he  will  not,  he 
cannot  command  anything  that  as  evil  in  itself,  or  repugnant  to  ihe  trae 
interest  of  his  creature ;  and  God  never  obliged  the  creature  to  anything,  but 
what  was  so  free  fr«m  damaging  it,  that  it  highly  conduced  to  its  good  and 
welfare ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  1  John  v.  8,  '  that  his  commands  are  not 
grievous,'  not  grievous  in  their  own  nature,  nor  grievous  to  one  possessed 
with  a  true  reason.  The  command  given  to  Adam  in  paradise  was  not 
grievous  in  itself,  nor  could  he  ever  have  thought  it  so,  but  upon  a  false 
supposition  instilled  into  him  by  the  tempter.  There  is  a  pleasure  results 
from  the  law  of  God  to  a  holy  rational  nature,  a  sweetness  tasted  both  by 
the  understanding  and  by  the  will,  for  they  both  *  rejoice  the  heart,  and 
enlighten  the  eyes'  of  the  ndnd,  Ps.  xix.  8.  God  being. essentially  wisdom 
and  goodness,  cannot  deviate  from  that  goodness  in  any  orders  he  gives  the 
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ereatnre ;  whatBoever  he  enacts,  mnst  be  agreeable  'to  that  rale,  and  there- 
fore he  can  will  nothing,  bat  what  is  good  and  excellent,  and  what  is  good 
for  the  ereatnre ;  for  since  he  hath  pat  originally  into  man  a  natnral  in- 
stinct to  desire  that  which  is  good,  he  woald  never  enact  anything  for  the 
creatures'  observance,  that  might  control  that  desire  imprinted  by  himself, 
bnt  what  might  coantenance  that  impression  of  his  own  hand,*  for  if  God 
did  otherwise,  he  would  contradict  his  own  natural  law,  and  be  a  deluder  of 
bis  creatures,  if  he  impressed  upon  them  desires  one  way,  and  ordered  direc- 
tions another.  The  truth  is,  all  his  moral  precepts  are  comely  in  themselves, 
and  they  receive  not  their  goodness  from  God's  positive  command,  but  that 
command  supposeth  their  goodness.  If  everything  were  good  because  God 
loves  it,  or  because  God  wills  it,  t.  e,  that  God's  loving  it,  or  willing  it,  made 
that  good  which  was  not  good  before,  then,  as  Camero  well  argues  somewhere, 
God's  goodness  would  depend  upon  his  loving  himself.  He  was  good  because 
he  loved  himself,  and  was  not  good  till  he  loved  himself;  whereas  indeed 
God's  loving  himself  doth  not  make  him  good,  but  supposeth  him  good. 
He  was  good  in  the  order  of  nature,  before  he  loved  himself,  and  his  being 
good  was  the  ground  of  his  loving  himself,  because,  as  was  said  before,  if 
there  were  anything  better  than  God,  God  would  love  that ;  for  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  God,  and  infinite  goodness,  not  to  love  that  which 
is  good,  and  not  to  love  that  supremely  which  is  the  supreme  good.  Further 
to  understand  it,  you  may  consider,  if  the  question  be  asked,  Why  God  loves 
himself  ?  you  would  think  it  a  reasonable  answer  to  say,  Because  he  is 
good.  But  if  the  question  be  asked,  why  God  is  good,  you  would  think 
that  answer,  because  he  loves  himself,  would  be  destitute  of  reason ;  but 
the  true  answer  would  be,  because  his  nature  is  so,  and  he  could  not  be 
God  if  he  were  not  good.  Therefore  God's  goodness  is  in  order  of  our  con- 
ception before  his  self-love,  and  not  his  selMove  before  his  go6dne8S.  So 
the  moral  things  God  commands  are  good  in  themselves  before  God  com- 
mands them ;  and  such,  that  if  God  should  command  the  contrary,  it  would 
openly  speak  him  evil  and  unrighteous.  Abstract  from  Scripture,  and  weigh 
things  in  your  own  reason  ;  could  you  conceive  God  good  if  he  should  com- 
mand a  creature  not  to  love  him  ?  Could  you  preserve  the  notion  of  a  good 
nature  in  him  if  he  did  command  murder,  adultery,  tyranny,  and  cutting  of 
throats  ?  You  would  wonder  to  what  purpose  he  made  the  world,  and 
framed  it  for  society,  if  such  things  were  ordered  that  should  deface  all 
comeliness  of  society.  The  moral  commands  given  in  the  word  appeared  of 
themselves  very  beautiful  to  mere  reason,  that  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
written  law ;  tibey  are  good,  and  because  they  are  so,  his  goodness  had 
moved  his  sovereign  authority  strictly  to  enjoin  them.  Now  tiiis'goodness, 
whereby  he  cannot  oblige  a  creature  to  any  thing  that  is  evil,  speaks  him 
highly  worthy  of  our  observance,  and  our  disobedience  to  his  law  to  be  foil 
of  unconceivable  malignity ;  that  is  the  last  thing. 

The  second  use  is  a  use  of  comfort.  He  is  a  good  without  mixture,  good 
without  weariness,  none  good  but  God,  none  good  purely,  none  good  in- 
exhaustibly but  God  ;  because  he  is  good,  we  may  upon  our  speaking  expect 
his  instruction  :  *  Good  is  the  Lord,  therefore  will  he  teach  sinners  in  his 
way,'  Ps.  XXV.  8.  His  goodness  makes  him  stoop  to  be  the  tutor  to  those 
worms  that  lie  prostrate  before  him  ;  and  though  they  are  sinners  full  of  filth, 
he  drives  them  not  from  his  school,  nor  denies  them  his  medicines,  if  they 
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appl J  iheiiiMlYes  to  hSta  m  a  phyneiuL.  He  is  good  in  nmoving  the 
pnnishnient  doe  to  onr  erimes,  and  good  in  bestowing  benefits,  not  doe  to 
onr  merits ;  becaoee  he  is  good,  penitent  belieren  msj  expeei  foigiiranesi: 
Ps.  Izzxvii.  5,  *  Thooy  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  fbrgiTe.'  Hie  aete  not 
aceordlDg  to  the  rigoor  of  the  law,  but  willingly  gnuits  his  paidon  to  tiuM 
that  fly  into  the  arms  of  the  mediator ;  his  goodness  mskes  him  more  leedy 
to  forgive,  than  onr  necessities  make  ns  denrons  to  eiQoy.  He  ch&i|^  not 
upon  Job  his  impatient  expressions  in  enrsing  the  day  of  his  birth ;  faif 
goodness  passed  that  over  in  silence ;  and  extols  him  for  speaking  the  thing 
that  u  right,  right  in  the  main  (Job  xlii.  7,  when  he  eharges  his  friends  ia 
*  not  speaking  of  him  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  his  servant  Job  had  done*). 
He  is  so  good,  that  if  we  offer  the  least  thing  aincerely,  he  will  gradooslj 
receive  it ;  if  we  have  not  a  lamb  to  offiar,  a  pigeon  or  turtle  shaU  be  accepted 
opon  his  altar ;  he  stands  not  upon  costly  presents,  bnt  sineerely  tendered 
services.  All  conditions  are  sweetened  by  it ;  whatsoever  soy  in  the  woild 
enjoy  is  from  a  rednndancy  of  this  goodness,  hot  whatsoever  a  good  man 
enjoys  is  from  a  propriety  in  this  goodness. 

1.  Here  is  comfort  in  por  addr^ses  to  him.  If  he  be  a  fountain  and  tea 
of  goodness,  he  cannot  be  weary  of  doing  good,  no  more  thao  a  fountain  or 
sea  are  of  flowing.  All  goodness  delights  to  communicate  itself.  Infinite 
goodness  hath  then  an  infinite  delight  in  expressing  itself;  it  is  a  part  of  hii 
goodness  not  to  be  weary  of  shewing  it.  He  can  never  then  be  weary  of 
being  solicited  for  the  eflusions  of  it.  If  he  rejoices  over  his  people  to  do 
them  good,  he  will  rejoice  in  any  opportunities  offered  to  him  to  honour  his 
goodness,  and  gladly  meet  with  a  fit  object  for  it.  He  therefore  deUj^ts  in 
prayer.  Never  can  we  so  delight  in  addressing  as  he  doth  in  imparting. 
He  delights  more  in  our  prayers  than  we  can  ourselves.  €kx>dnes8  is  not 
pleased  with  shyness.  To  what  purpose  did  his  inunense  bounty  bestow 
his  Son  upon  us,  but  that  we  should  be  '  accepted  both  in  our  persons  and 
petitions '  ?  £ph.  i.  6.  '  His  eyes  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ean 
are  open  to  their  cry,'  Ps.  xxxiv.  15.  He  fixes  the  eye  of  his  goodness  upon 
them,  and  opens  the  ears  of  his  goodness  for  them ;  he  is  pleased  to  behold 
them,  and  pleased  to  listen  to  them,  as  if  he  had  no  pleasure  in  anything 
else.  He  loves  to  be  sought  to,  to  give  a  vent  to  his  bounty :  Job  xxii.  21» 
« Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  and  thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee.'  13ie 
word  signifies  to  accustom  ourselves  to  God.  The  more  we  accustom  cua- 
selves  in  speaking,  the  more  he  will  accustom  himself  in  giving.  He  bvM 
not  to  keep  his  goodness  close  under  lock  and  key,  as  men  do  their  traa- 
sures.  If  we  knock,  he  opens  his  exchequer.  Mat.  vii.  7.  His  goodness  if 
as  flexible  to  our  importunities  as  his  power  is  invincible  by  the  srm  of  a 
silly  worm.  He  thinks  his  liberality  honoured  by  being  applied  to,  and 
your  address  to  be  a  recompenoe  for  his  expense.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fear,  since  he  hath  so  kindly  invited  us,  but  he  will  as  heartily  welcome  ns. 
The  nature  of  goodness  is  to  compassionate  and  communicate,  to  pity  and 
relieve,  and  that  with  a  heartiness  and  cheerfrilness.  Man  is  weary  of  being 
often  solicited,  because  he  hath  a  finite,  not  a  bottomless  goodness.  Ha 
gives  sometimes  to  be  rid  of  his  suppliant,  not  to  encourage  hun  to  a  seeond 
apiMToach.  But  every  experience  God  gives  us  of  his  bounty  is  a  motive  to 
solicit  him  afresh,  and  a  kind  of  obligation  he  |hath  Liid  upon  himself  to 
renew  it,  1  Sam.  xvii.  87.  It  is  one  part  of  his  goodness  that  it  is  boond- 
less  and  bottomless ;  we  need  not  fear  the  wasting  of  it,  nor  sny  weariness 
in  him  to  bestow  it.  The  stock  cannot  be  spent,  and  infinite  kmdness  cui 
never  become  niggardly ;  when  we  have  enjoyed  it,  there  is  still  an  infinite 
ocean  in  him  to  refresh  us,  and  as  full  streams  as  ever  to  sop^y  us*   What 
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an  enconragement  have  we  to  draw  near  to  God  t  We  ran  in  onr  atraits  to 
those  that  we  think  hare  most  good  will,  aa  well  as  power  to  relieve  and 
protect  na.  The  oftener  we  come  to  him,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
him,  the  more  of  hia  infloencea  we  shall  feel.  As  the  nearer  the  son,  the 
more  of  its  heat  insinuates  itself  into  as.  The  greatness  of  God,  joined 
with  his  goodness,  hath  more  reason  to  encourage  our  approach  to  him  than 
onr  flight  from  him,  hecaose  his  greatness  never  goes  unattended  with  his 
goodness ;  and  if  he  were  not  so  good,  he  would  not  he  so  great  in  the 
apprehensions  of  any  creature.  How  may  his  goodness  in  the  great  gift  of 
his  Son  encourage  us  to  apply  to  him,  since  he  hath  set  him  as  a  day's- 
man  hetween  himself  and  us,  and  appointed  him  an  advocate  to  present  our 
requests  for  us,  and  speed  them  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  he  never  leaves 
till  divine  goodness  subscribes  a  /Sot  to  our  believing  and  just  petitions. 

2.  Here  is  comfort  m  afflictions.  What  can  we  fear  from  ^e  conduct  of 
infinite  goodness  ?  Can  his  hand  be  heavy  upon  those  that  are  humble 
before  him  ?  They  are  the  hands  of  infinite  power  indeed,  but  there  is  not 
any  motion  of  it  upon  his  people  but  is  ordered  by  a  goodness  as  infinite  as 
his  power,  which  will  not  suffer  any  affliction  to  be  too  sharp  or  too  long. 
By  what  ways  soever  he  conveys  grace  to  us  here,  and  prepares  us  for  glory 
hereafter,  they  are  good ;  and  those  are  the  good  things  he  hath  chiefly 
obliged  himself  to  give:  Ps.  Izxxiv.  11,  '  Grace  and  gloiy  will  he  give,  and 
no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.'  This  David 
comforted  himself  with  in  that  which  his  devout  soul  accounted  the  greatest 
calamity,  ver.  2,  his  absence  from  the  courts  and  house  of  God.  Not  an  ill 
will,  but  a  good  will  directs  his  scourge ;  he  is  not  an  idle  spectator  of  onr 
combats ;  his  thoughts  are  fuller  of  kindness  than  ours  in  any  case  can  be 
of  trouble.  And  because  he  is  good,  he  wills  the  best  good  in  everything 
he  acts,  in  exercising  virtue  or  correcting  vice.  There  is  no  affliction  with- 
out some  apparent  mixtures  of  goodness.  When  he  speaks  how  he  had 
smitten  Israel,  Jer.  ii.  80,  he  presently  adds,  ver.  81,  *  Have  I  been  a  wil- 
derness to  Israel  7  a  land  of  darkness  ? '  Though  he  led  them  through  a 
desert,  yet  he  was  not  a  desert  to  them ;  he  was  no  land  of  darkness  to 
them.  While  they  marched  through  a  land  of  barrenness,  he  was  a  caterer 
to  provide  them  manna,  and  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams.  How 
often  hath  divine  goodness  made  onr  afflictions  our  consolations,  our  diseases 
our  medicines,  and  his  gentle  strokes  reviving  cordials !  How  doth  he  provide 
for  us  above  onr  deserts,  even  while  he  doth  punish  us  beneath  onr  merits ! 
Divine  goodness  can  no  more  mean  ill,  than  divine  wisdom  can  be  mistaken 
in  its  end,  or  divine  power  overruled  in  its  actions.  <  Charity  thinks  no 
evil,'  1  Cor.  ziii.  6.  Charity  in  the  stream  doth  not,  much  less  doth  charity 
in  the  fountain.  To  be  afflicted  by  a  hand  of  goodness  hath  something  com- 
fortable in  it,  when  to  be  afflicted  by  an  evil  hand  is  very  odious.  Elijah, 
who  was  loath  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a  whorish,  idolatrous  Jezebel,  was  very 
desirous  to  '  die  by  the  hand  of  God,*  1  Kings  xix.  2-4.  He  accounted  it 
a  misery  to  have  died  by  her  hand,  who  hated  him,  and  had  nothing  but 
cruelty,  and  therefore  fled  from  her,  when  he  wished  for  death  as  a  desirable 
thing  by  the  hand  of  that  God  who  had  been  good  to  him,  and  could  not  but 
be  good  in  whatsoever  he  acted. 

8.  The  third  comfort  flowing  firom  this  doctrine  of  the  goodness  of  God 
is,  it  is  a  ground  of  assurance  of  happiness.  If  God  be  so  good  that  nothing 
is  better,  and  loves  himself  as  he  is  good,  he  cannot  be  wanting  in  love  to 
those  that  resemble  his  nature  and  imitate  his  goodness.  He  cannot  but 
love  his  own  image  of  goodness ;  wherever  he  finds  it,  he  cannot  but  be 
bountiful  to  it;  for  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  bve  to  any  object  with- 
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ont  wishing  well  to  it  and  doing  well  for  it.  If  ilie  soul  Iotba  God  as  its 
chiefest  good,  God  will  love  the  soul  as  his  pious  servant.  As  he  hath 
offered  to  him  the  highest  allurements,  so  he  will  not  withhold  the  choicest 
communications.  Goodness  cannot  he  a  deluding  thing ;  it  cannot  consist  with 
the  nobleness  and  largeness  of  this  perfection  to  invite  the  creature  to  him,  and 
leave  the  creature  empty  of  him  when  it  comes.  It  is  inconsistent  with  this 
perfection  to  give  the  creature  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  desire  of  enjoy- 
ment larger  than  that  knowledge,  a  desire  to  know  and  enjoj  him  perpetu- 
ally, yet  never  intend  to  bestow  an  eternal  communication  of  himself  upon 
it.  The  nature  of  man  was  erected  by  the  goodness  of  God,  but  with  an 
enlarged  desire  for  the  highest  good,  and  a  capacity  of  enjoying  it.  Can 
goodness  be  thought  to  be  deceitful,  to  frustrate  its  own  work,  be  tried  with 
its  own  effusions,  to  let  a  gracious  soul  groan  under  its  burden,  and  never 
resolve  to  case  him  of  it,  to  see  delightfully  the  aspirings  of  the  creature 
to  another  state,  and  resolve  never  to  admit  him  to  a  happy  issue  of  those 
desires  ?  It  is  not  agreeable  to  this  unconceivable  perfection  to  be  uncon- 
cerned in  the  longings  of  his  creature,  since  their  first  longings  were  placed 
in  them  by  that  goodness,  which  is  so  free  from  mocking  the  creature  or 
falling  short  of  its  well-grounded  expectations  or  desires,  that  it  infinitely 
exceeds  them.  If  man  had  continued  in  innocence,  the  goodness  of  God 
without  question  would  have  continued  him  in  happiness.  And  since  he 
hath  had  so  much  goodness  to  restore  man,  would  it  not  be  dishonoorable 
to  that  goodness  to  break  his  own  conditions,  and  defeat  the  believing  crea- 
ture of  happiness  after  it  had  complied  with  his  terms  ?  He  is  a  believer's 
God  in  covenant,  and  is  a  God  in  the  utmost  extent  of  this  attribute,  as  well 
as  of  any  other,  and  therefore  will  not  communicate  mean  and  shallow 
benefits,  but  according  to  the  grandeur  of  it,  sovereign  and  divine,  such  as 
the  gift  of  a  happy  immortality.  Since  he  had  no  obligation  upon  him  to 
make  any  promise  but  the  sweetness  of  his  own  nature,  ^e  same  is  as  strong 
upon  him  to  make  all  the  words  of  his  grace  good.  They  cannot  he  invalid 
in  any  one  tittle  of  them,  as  long  as  his  nature  remains  the  same ;  and  his 
goodness  cannot  be  diminished  without  the  impairing  of  his  Godhead,  since 
it  is  inseparable  from  it.  Divine  goodness  will  not  let  any  man  serve  God 
for  nought.  He  hath  promised  our  weak  obedience  more  than  any  man  in 
his  right  wits  can  say  it  merits  :  Mat.  x.  42,  *  A  cup  of  cold  water  shall  not 
lose  its  reward.*  He  will  manifest  our  good  actions,  as  he  gave  so  high  a 
testimony  to  Job  in  the  face  of  the  devil  his  accuser.  It  will  not  only  be 
the  happiness  of  the  soul  but  of  the  body,  the  whole  man,  since  soul  and 
body  were  in  conjunction  in  the  acts  of  righteousness  ;  it  consists  not  with 
the  goodness  of  God  to  reward  the  one  and  to  let  the  other  lie  in  the  ruins 
of  its  first  nothing ;  to  bestow  joy  upon  the  one  for  its  being  principal,  and 
leave  the  other  without  any  sentiments  of  joy,  that  was  instrumental  in  those 
good  works,  both  commanded  and  approved  by  God.  He  that  had  the  good- 
ness to  pity  our  original  dust,  will  not  want  a  goodness  to  advance  it ;  and 
if  we  put  off  our  bodies,  it  is  but  afterwards  to  put  them  on  repaired  and 
fresher.  From  this  goodness  the  upright  may  expect  all  the  happiness  their 
nature  is  capable  of. 

4.  It  is  a  ground  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of  public  dangers.  This  hath 
more  sweetness  in  it  to  support  us  than  the  malice  of  enemies  hath  to 
deject  us ;  because  he  is  good,  he  is  a  '  strong  hold  in  the  day  of  trouble,' 
Nah.  i.  7.  If  his  goodness  extends  to  all  his  creatures,  it  will  much  more 
extend  to  those  that  honour  him  ;  if  the  earth  be  full  of  his  goodness,  that 
part  of  heaven  which  he  hath  upon  earth  shall  not  be  empty  of  it.  He  hath  a 
goodness  often  to  deliver  the  righteous,  and  a  justice  to  put  the  ?ricked  in 
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his  stead,  Frov.  zi.  8.7  When  his  people  have  been  wadfot  the  power  of 
their  enemieSy  he  hath  changed  the  soene^  and  put  the  enemies  nnder  the 
power  of  his  people;  he  hath  clapped  npon  them  the  same  bolts  which  they 
did  npon  his  servants.  How  comfortable  is  this  goodness  that  hath  yet 
maintained  ns  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  preserred  ns  in  the  month  of  lions, 
qnenched  kindled  fire,  hitherto  rescnol  ns  from  designed  ruin  snbtilly 
hatched,  and  supported  ns  in  the  midst  of  men  very  passionate  for  onr 
destmction  I  How  hath  this  watchful  goodness  been  a  sanctuary  to  us  in 
the  midst  of  an  upper  heU  I 

The  third  use  is  of  eihortation. 

1.  How  should  we  endesTour  after  the  enjoyment  of  God  as  good  1  How 
earnestly  should  we  desire  him !  As  there  is  no  other  goodness  worthy  of 
otur  supreme  love,  so  there  is  no  other  goodness  worthy  our  most  ardent 
thirst.  Nothing  deserves  the  name  of  a  desirable  good,  but  as  it  tends  to 
the  attainment  of  this.  Here  we  must  pitch  our  desires,  which  otherwise 
will  termiuate  in  nnllities  or  unconceivable  disturbances. 

(1.)  Consider,  nothing  but  good  can  be  the  object  of  a  rational  appetite. 
The  will  cannot  direct  its  motion  to  anything  nnder  the  notion  of  evil,  evil 
in  itself,  or  evil  to  it;  whatsoever  courts  it  must  present  itself  in  the 
quality  of  a  good  in  its  own  nature,  or  in  its  present  circumstances  to  the 
present  state  and  condition  of  the  desire,  it  will  not  else  touch  or  affect  the 
will.  This  is  the  laoguage  of  that  faculty  :  Ps.  iv.  6,  '  Who  will  shew  me 
any  good  ? '  And  good  is  as  inseparably  the  object  of  the  will's  motion,  as 
truth  is  of  the  understanding's  inquiry.  Whatsoever  a  man  would  allure 
another  to  comply  with,  he  must  propose  to  the  person  under  the  notion  of 
some  beneficialness  to  him  in  point  of  honour,  profit,  or  pleasure ;  to  act 
after  this  manner  is  the  proper  character  of  a  rational  creature.  And  though 
that  which  is  evil  is  often  embraced,  instead  of  that  which  is  good,  and  what 
we  entertain  as  conducing  to  our  felicity  proves  our  misfortune,  yet  that  is 
from  our  ignorance,  and  not  frt>m  a  formal  choice  of  it  as  evil,  for  what  evil 
is  chosen  it  is  not  possible  to  choose  under  the  conception  of  evil,  but  under 
the  appearance  of  good,  though  it  be  not  so  in  reality.  It  is  inseparable 
from  the  wills  of  all  men  to  propose  to  themselves  that  which  in  the  opinion 
and  judgment  of  their  understandings  or  imagination  is  good,  though  they 
often  mistake  and  cheat  themselves. 

(2.)  Since  that  good  is  the  object  of  a  rational'  appetite,  the  purest,  best, 
and  most  universal  good,  such  as  God  is,  ought  to  be  most  sought  after. 
Since  good  only  is  the  object  of  a  rational  appetite,  all  the  motions  of  our 
souls  should  be  carried  to  the  first  and  best  good ;  a  real  good  is  most 
desirable  ;  the  greatest  ezeellenoy  of  the  creatures  cannot  speak  them  so, 
since  by  Uie  corruption  of  man  they  are  '  suljected  to  vanity,'  Bom.  viii.  20. 
God  is  the  most  excellent  good,  without  any  shadow ;  a  real  something, 
without  that  nothing  which  every  creature  hath  in  its  nature,  Isa.  zl.  17.  A 
perfect  good  can  only  give  us  content ;  the  best  goodness  in  the  creature  is 
but  slender  and  imperfect,  had  not  the  venom  of  corruption  infused  a  vanity 
into  it ;  the  make  of  it  speaks  it  finite,  and  the  best  qualities  in  it  are 
bounded,  and  cannot  give  satisfaction  to  a  rational  appetite,  which  bears  in 
its  nature  an  imitation  of  divine  infiniteness,  and  therefore  can  never  find  an 
eternal  rest  in  mean  trifles.  God  is  above  the  imperfection  of  all  creatures; 
creatures  are  but  drops  of  goodness,  at  best  but  shallow  streams ;  God  is 
like  a  teeming  ocean,  that  can  fiU  the  largest  as  well  as  the  narrowest  creek. 
He  hath  an  accumulating  goodness  ;  several  creatures  answer  several  neces- 
sities, but  one  God  can  answer  all  our  wants ;  he  hath  an  universal  fulness, 
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to  oTeriop  oar  muTenal  emptiness;  he  contains  in  himself  the  sweetness  of 
all  other  goods,  and  holds  in  his  bosom  plentifolly  what  creatures  haTO  in 
their  natures  sparingly.  Creatores  are  uncertain  goods ;  as  they  begin  to 
exist,  so  they  may  cease  to  be ;  they  may  be  gone  with  a  breath,  they  will 
certainly  languish  if  God  blows  npon  them,  Imi.  zl.  24.  The  same  breath 
that  raised  them,  can  blast  them,  but  who  can  rifle  God  of  the  least  part  of 
his  excellency  ?  Mutability  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  every  creature  as  a 
creature.  All  sublunary  things  are  as  gourds,  that  refresh  us  one  moment 
with  their  presence,  and  the  next  fret  us  with  their  absence ;  like  fading 
flowers  strutting  to-day,  and  drooping  to-morrow,  Isa.  xl.  6.  While  we 
possess  them,  we  cannot  clip  their  wings  that  may  carry  them  away  from  us, 
and  may  make  us  vainly  seek  what  we  thought  we  firmly  held.  But  God  is 
as  permanent  a  good,  as  he  is  a  real  one ;  he  hath  wings  to  fly  to  them  that 
seek  him,  but  no  wings  to  fly  from  them  for  ever,  and  leave  them.  God  is 
an  universal  good.  That  which  is  good  to  one,  may  be  evil  to  another ;  what 
is  desirable  by  one,  may  be  refused  as  inconvenient  for  another ;  but  God 
being  an  universal,  unstained  good,  is  useful  for  all,  convenient  to  the  natures 
of  all,  but  such  as  will  continue  in  enmity  against  him.  There  is  nothing  in 
God  can  displease  a  soul  that  desires  to  please  him :  when  we  are  dark- 
ness, he  is  a  light  to  scatter  it ;  when  we  are  in  want,  he  hath  riches  to  re- 
lieve us  ;  when  we  are  in  a  spiritual  death,  he  is  a  prince  of  life  to  deliver 
us ;  when  we  are  defiled,  he  is  holiness  to  purify  us.  It  is  in  vain  to  fix  our 
hearts  anywhere  but  on  him,  in  the  desire  of  whom  there  is  a  delight,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  whom  there  is  an  inconceivable  pleasure. 

(8.)  He  is  to  be  most  sought  after,  since  all  things  else  that  are  desirable 
had  their  goodness  from  him.  If  anything  be  desirable  because  of  its  good- 
ness, God  is  much  more  desirable  because  of  his,  since  all  things  are  good  by  a 
participation,  and  nothing  good  but  by  his  print  upon  it.  As  what  being 
creatures  have  was  derived  to  them  by  God,  so  what  goodness  they  are 
possessed  with,  they  were  furnished  with  it  by  God.  All  goodness  flowed  frcnn 
him,  and  all  created  goodness  is  summed  up  in  him.  The  streams  should  not 
terminate  our  appetite,  without  aspiring  to  the  fountain.  If  the  waters  in 
the  channel,  which  receive  mixture,  communicate  a  pleasure,  the  taste  of 
the  fountain  must  be  much  more  delicious.  That  original  perfection  of  all 
things,  hath  an  inconceivable  beauty  above  those  things  it  hath  framed. 
Since  those  things  live  not  by  their  own  strength,  nor  nourish  us  by  their 
own  liberality,  but  by  the  word  of  God,  Mat.  iv.  4,  that  God  that  speaks 
them  into  life,  and  speaks  them  into  usefulness,  should  be  most  ardently 
desired  as  the  best.  If  the  sparkling  glory  of  the  visible  heavens  delight 
us,  and  the  beauty  and  bounty  of  the  earth  please  and  refresh  us,  what  should 
be  the  language  of  our  souls  upon  those  views  and  tastes,  but  that  of  the 
psalmist :  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25,  *  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  can  desire  beside  thee  !'  No  greater  good  can  pos- 
sibly be  desired,  and  no  less  good  should  be  ardently  desired.  As  he  is  the 
supreme  good,  so  we  should  bear  that  regard  to  him  as  supremely,  and  above 
all  to  thirst  for  him.  As  he  is  good,  he  is  the  ol)ject  of  desire ;  as  the 
choicest  and  first  goodness,  he  is  desirable  with  the  greatest  vehemeney. 
*  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die,'  was  an  uncomely  speech,  Qen,  xxx.  1. 
The  one  was  granted,  and  the  other  inflicted  ;  she  had  children,  but  the  last 
cost  her  her  Ufe.  But  give  me  God,  or  I  will  not  be  content,  is  a  gracious 
speech,  wherein  we  cannot  miscarry ;  all  that  God  demands  of  us  is,  that 
we  should  long  for  him,  and  look  for  our  happiness  only  in  him.  That  is 
the  first  thing,  endeavour  after  the  enjoyment  of  God  as  good. 

2.  Often  meditate  on  the  goodness  of  God.    What  was  man  produced 
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fitfy  but  to  aettie  bis  thoughts  upon  tliis  9    What  should  haye  been  Adam's 
etnplojment  in  innocence^  but  to  read  over  all  the  lines  of  nature,  and  fix 
his  contemplations  on  that  good  hand  that  drew  them  ?    What  is  men  endued 
with  reason  for,  above  all  other  animals,  bat  to  take  notice  of  this  goodness 
spread  OTer  all  the  ereatnres,  which  they  themselves,  thongh  they  felt,  conld 
not  have  snch  a  sense  of,  as  to  make  answerable  retnms  to  their  beneikctor  ? 
Can  we  satisfy  ourselves  in  being  spectators  of  it  and  enjoyers  of  it,  only  in 
snch  a  manner  as  the  bmtes  are  ?    The  beasts  behold  things  as  weU  as  we  ; 
they  feel  the  warm  beams  of  this  goodness  as  well  as  we,  but  without  any 
reflection  npon  the  author  of  them.     ShaU  divine  blessings  meet  with  no 
mors  from  us  but  a  brutish  view  and  beholding  of  them  ?    What  is  more 
just  than  to  spend  a  thought  upon  him,  who  hath  enlarged  his  hand  in  so 
many  benefits  to  us  ?    Are  we  indebted  to  any  more  than  we  are  to  him  ? 
Why  should  we  send  our  souls  to  visit  anything  more  than  him  in  his 
works  ?     That  we  are  able  to  meditate  on  him,  is  a  part  of  his  goodness 
to  us,  who  hath  bestowed  that  capacity  upon  us  ;  and  if  we  will  not,  it  is  a 
great  part  of  our  ingratitude.     Can  anything  more  delightful  enter  into  us, 
than  that  of  the  kind  and  gracious  disposition  of  that  Qod  who  first  brought  us 
out  of  the  abyss  of  an  unhappy  nothing,  and  hath  hitherto  spread  his  wings 
over  us  ?     Where  can  we  meet  with  a  nobler  oligect  than  divine  goodness, 
and  what  nobler  work  can  be  practised  by  us  than  to  consider  it  ?    What 
is  more  sensible  in  all  the  operations  of  his  hands,  than  his  skill  as  they  are 
considered  in  themselves,  and  his  goodness  as  they  are  considered  in  relation 
to  us  ?    It  is  strange  that  we  should  miss  the  thoughts  of  it,  that  we  should 
look  upon  this  earth,  and  everything  in  it,  and  yet  overlook  that  which  it  is 
most  full  of,  viz.,  divine  goodness,  Ps.  xzxiii.  6.    It  runs  through  the  whole 
web  of  the  world ;  all  is  framed  and  diversified  by  goodness ;  it  is  one  entire 
single  goodness  which  appears  in  various  garbs  and  dresses  in  every  part  of 
the  creation.     Can  we  turn  our  eyes  inward,  and  send  our  eyes  outward,  and 
see  nothing  of  a  divinity  in  both,  worthy  of  our  deepest  and  seriousest 
thoughts  f     Is  there  anything  in  the  world  we  can  behold  but  we  see  his 
bounty,  since  nothing  was  made  but  was  one  way  or  other  beneficial  to  us  ? 
Can  we  think  of  our  daily  food,  but  we  must  have  some  reflecting  thoughts 
on  our  great  caterer  ?     Can  the  sweetness  of  the  creature  to  our  palate,  ob- 
scure the  sweetness  of  the  provider  to  our  minds  ?    It  is  strange  that  we 
should  be  regardless  of  that,  wherein  every  creature  without  us,  and  every 
sense  within  us  and  about  us,  is  a  tutor  to  instruct  us  I     Is  it  not  reason  we 
should  think  of  the  times  wherein  we  were  nothing,  and  from  thence  run 
back  to  a  never  begun  eternity,  and  view  ourselves  in  the  thoughts  of  that 
goodness,  to  be  in  time  brought  forth  upon  this  stage,  as  we  are  at  present. 
Can  we  consider  but  one  act  of  our  understandings,  but  one  thought,  one 
blossom,  one  spark  of  our  souls  mounting  upwards,  and  not  reflect  upon  the 
goodness  of  God  to  us,  who,  in  that  faculty  that  sparkles  out  rational  thoughts^ 
has  advanced  us  to  a  nobler  state,  and  endued  us  with  a  nobler  principle, 
than  all  the  creatures  we  see  on  earth,  except  those  of  our  own  rank  and 
kind !     Can  we  consider  but  one  foolish  thought,  one  sinful  act,  and  reflect 
upon  the  guilt  and  filth  of  it,  and  not  behold  goodness  in  sparing  us,  and 
miracles  of  goodness  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  us  for  the  expiation  of  it  I 
This  perfection  cannot  well  be  out  of  our  thoughts,  or  at  least  it  is  horrible 
it  should,  when  it  is  writ  in  every  line  of  the  creation,  and  in  a  legible  rubric 
in  bloody  letters  in  the  cross  of  his  Son.     Let  us  think  with  ourselves  how 
often  he  hath  multiplied  his  blessings,  when  we  did  deserve  his  wrath  ;  how 
he  hath  sent  one  unexpected  benefit  upon  the  heel  of  another,  to  bring  us 
with  a  swift  pace  the  tidings  of  good  will  to  us  I    How  often  hath  he  delivered 
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na  from  a  disease  that  had  the  arrows  of  death  in  its  hand,  ready  to  pieiee 
ns !  How  oflen  hath  he  tamed  oor  fears  into  joj8»  and  onr  distempers  into 
promoters  of  oor  felicity  1  How  often  hath  he  mated  a  temptation,  sent 
seasonable  supplies  in  the  midst'  of  a  sore  distress,  and  prevented  manj 
dangers  which  we  conld  not  be  so  sensible  of,  becaose  we  were  in  a  great 
measore  ignorant  of  them  I  How  should  we  meditate  upon  his  goodness  to 
onr  souls  in  preventing  some  sins,  in  pardoning  others,  in  dartmg  upon  na 
the  knowledge  of  his  gospel  and  of  himself  in  the  face  of  his  Son  Christ  1 
This  seems  to  stick  much  upon  the  spirit  of  Paul,  since  he  doth  so  oflen 
sprinkle  his  epistles  with  the  titles  of  the  *  grace  of  God,'  '  riches  of  grace,' 
<  unsearchable  riches  of  God,'  <  riches  of  glory,'  and  cannot  satisfy  lumself 
with  the  extolling  of  it.  Certainly  we  should  bear  upon  our  heart  a  deep 
and  quick  sense  of  this  perfection  ;  as  it  was  the  design  of  God  to  manifesi  it, 
so  it  would  be  acceptable  to  God  for  us  to  have  a  sense  of  it.  A  dull  re- 
ceiver of  his  blessing  is  no  less  nauseous  to  him,  than  a  dull  dispenser 
of  his  ahns  :  'He  loves  a  cheerful  giver,'  2  Cor.  iz.  7.  He  doth  himself 
what  he  loves  in  others  ;  is  cheerful  in  giving,  and  he  loves  we  should  be 
serious  in  thinking  of  him,  and  have  a  right  apprehension  and  sense  of 
his  goodness. 

(1.)  A  right  sense  of  his  goodness  would  dispose  us  to  an  ingenuous  wor- 
ship of  God.  It  would  damp  our  averseness  to  any  act  of  religion.  What 
made  David  so  resolute  and  ready  to  '  worship  towards  his  holy  temple,'  but 
the  sense  of  his  *  loving-kindness,'  Ps.  oxzzviii.  2.  This  would  render  him 
always  in  our  mind  a  worthy  object  of  our  devotion,  a  stable  prop  of  our 
confidence.  We  should  then  adore  him  when  we  consider  him  as  *  our  God,' 
and  ourselves  as  *  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand,*  Ps. 
xcv.  7.  We  should  send  up  prayers  with  strong  faith  and  feeling,  and 
praises  with  great  joy  and  pleasure.  The  sense  of  his  goodness  would  make 
us  love  him,  and  our  love  to  him  would  quicken  our  adoration  of  him ;  but 
if  we  regard  not  this,  we  shall  have  no  mind  to  think  of  him,  no  mind  to  act 
anything  towards  him.  We  may  tremble  at  his  presence,  but  not  heartily 
worship  him  ;  we  shall  rather  look  upon  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  think  no  other 
affection  due  to  him  ttian  what  we  reserve  for  an  oppressor,  viz.,  hatred 
and  ill-will. 

(2.)  A  sense  of  it  will  keep  us  humble.  A  sense  of  it  would  effect  that  for 
which  itself  was  intended,  viz.,  bring  us  to  a  repentance  for  our  crimes,  and 
not  suffer  us  to  harden  ourselves  against  him.  When  we  should  deeply  con- 
sider how  he  hath  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  and  his  rain  to  fall  upon 
the^  earth  for  our  support,  the  one  to  supple  the  earth,  and  the  other  to 
assist  the  juice  of  it  to  bring  forth  fruits,  how  would  it  reflect  upon  us  our 
ill  requitals,  and  make  us  hang  down  our  heads  before  him  in  a  low  posture, 
pleasing  to  him  and  advantageous  to  ourselves!  What  would  ihe  first 
charge  be  upon  ourselves  but  what  Moses  brings  in  his  expostulation  against 
the  Israelites :  Dent,  xxxii.  6, '  Do  I  thus  requite  the  Lord  ? '  What,  is  this 
goodness  for  me,  who  am  so  much  below  hun ;  for  me,  who  have  so  maeh 
incensed  him  ;  for  me,  who  have  so  much  abused  what  he  hath  allowed  ?  It 
would  bring  to  remembrance  the  horror  of  our  crimes,  and  set  us  a-blnsh- 
ing  before  him,  when  we  should  consider  the  multitudes  of  his  benefits,  and 
our  unworthy  behaviour,  that  hath  not  constrained  him,  even  against  the 
inclination  of  his  goodness,  to  punish  us.  How  little  should  we  plead  for 
a  further  liberty  in  sin,  or  palliate  our  former  faults  I  When  we  set  divine 
goodness  in  one  column,  and  onr  transgressions  in  another,  and  compare 
together  their  several  items,  it  would  fill  us  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  our 
own  guilt,  and  divest  us  of  any  worth  of  onr  own  in  our  approaches  to  him. 
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It  would  hmnble  ns,  that  we  cannot  love  so  obliging  a  God  as  mnch  as  he 
deserves  to  be  loved  by  ns ;  it  would  make  as  hmnble  before  men.  Who  would 
be  proad  of  a  mere  gift,  which  he  knows  he  hath  not  merited  ?  How  ridi- 
culous would  that  servant  be,  that  should  be  proud  of  a  rich  livery  which  is 
a  badge  of  his  service,  not  a  token  of  his  merit,  but  of  his  master's  magni- 
ficence and  bounty,  which,  though  he  wear  this  day,  he  may  be  stripped  of 
to-morrow,  and  be  turned  out  of  his  master's  family  I 

(8.)  A  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  would  make  us  faithful  to  him.  The 
goodness  of  God  obligeth  us  to  serve  him,  not  to  offend  him.  The  freeness 
of  his  goodness  should  make  ns  more  ready  to  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  glory.  When  we  consider  the  benefits  of  a  friend  proceed  out 
of  kindness  to  us,  and  not  out  of  self-ends  and  vain  applause,  it  works  more 
upon  us,  and  makes  us  more  careful  of  the  honour  of  such  a  person.  It  is 
a  pure  bounty  God  hath  manifested  in  creation  and  providence,  which  could 
not  be  for  himself,  who,  being  blessed  for  ever,  wanted  nothing  from  us.  It 
was  not  to  draw  a  profit  from  us,  but  to  impart  an  advantage  to  us :  '  Our 
goodness  extends  not  to  him,'  Ps.  xvi.  2.  The  service  of  the  benefactor  is 
but  a  rational  return  for  benefits,  whence  Nehemiah  aggravates  the  sins  of 
the  Jews :  Neh.  iz.  85,  '  They  have  not  served  thee  in  thy  great  goodness, 
that  thou  gavest  them,'  t.  e,  which  thou  didst  freely  bestow  upon  them.  How 
should  we  dare  to  spend  upon  our  lusts  that  which  we  possess,  if  we  con- 
sidered by  whose  liberality  we  came  by  it  ?  How  should  we  dare  to  be 
unfaithful  in  the  goods  he  hath  made  us  trustees  of?  A  deep  sense  of  divine 
goodness  will  ennoble  the  creature,  and  make  it  act  for  the  most  glorious  and 
noble  end.  It  would  strike  Satan's  temptations  dead  at  a  blow.  It  would 
pull  off  the  false  mask  and  vizor  from  what  he  presents  to  us,  to  draw  us 
from  the  service  of  our|benefactor.  We  could  not,  with  a  sense  of  this,  think 
him  kinder  to  us  than  God  hath  and  will  be,  which  is  the  great  motive  of 
men,  to  join  hands  with  him  and  turn  their  backs  upon  Gx>d. 

(4.)  A  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  would  make  us  patient  under  our  mise- 
ries. A  deep  sense  of  this  would  make  us  give  God  the  honour  of  his  good- 
ness in  whatsoever  he  doth,  though  the  reason  of  his  actions  be  not  apparent 
to  us,  nor  the  event  and  issue  of  his  proceedings  foreseen  by  us.  It  is  a 
stated  case,  that  goodness  can  never  intend  ill,  but  designs  good  in  all  its 
acts,  *  to  them  that  love  God,'  Bom.  viii.  28 ;  nay,  he  always  designs  the 
best ;  when  he  bestows  anything  upon  his  people,  he  sees  it  best  they  should 
have  it ;  and  when  he  removes  anything  from  them,  he  sees  it  best  they 
should  lose  it.  When  we  have  lost  a  thing  we  loved,  and  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted, a  sense  of  this  perfection,  which  acts  God  in  all,  would  keep  us  from 
misjudging  our  sufferings,  and  measuring  the  intention  of  the  hand  that  sent 
them,  by  the  sharpness  of  what  we  feel.  What  patient  fully  persuaded  of 
the  affection  of  the  physician,  would  not  value  him,  though  that  which  is 
given  to  purge  out  the  humours  rack  his  bowels  ?  When  we  lose  what  we 
love,  perhaps  it  was  some  outward  lustre  tickled  our  apprehensions,  and  we 
did  not  see  the  viper  we  would  have  harmed  ourselves  by ;  but  God  seeing 
it,  snatched  it  from  us,  and  we  mutter  as  if  he  had  been  cruel,  and  deprived 
ns  of  the  good  we  imagined,  when  he  was  kind  to  us,  and  freed  us  from  the 
hurt  we  should  certainly  have  felt.  We  should  regard  that,  which  in  good- 
ness he  takes  from  us,  at  no  other  rate  than  some  gilded  poison  and  lurking 
venom.  The  sufferings  of  men,  though  upon  high  provocations,  are  often 
followed  with  rich  mercies,  and  many  times  are  intended  as  preparations  for 
greater  goodness.  When  God  utters  that  rhetoric  of  his  bowels,  Hosea 
zi.  8,  '  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  0  Ephraim  ?  I  will  not  execute  the  fierce- 
ness of  my  anger !'  he  intended  them  mercy  in  their  captivity,  and  would 
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prepare  them  by  it  to  walk  after  the  Lord.  And  it  is  likely  tiie  posterity  of 
those  ten  tribes  were  the  first  that  ran  to  God,  upon  the  pablishing  the  gos- 
pel in  the  places  where  they  lived.  He  doth  not  take  away  himself,  when 
he  takes  away  ontward  comforts.  While  he  snatches  away  the  rattles  we 
play  with,  he  hath  a  breast  in  himself  for  us  to  sack.  The  consideration  of 
his  goodness  would  dispose  ns  to  a  composed  frame  of  spirit.  If  we  are 
sick,  it  is  goodness  it  is  a  disease,  and  not  a  heU  ;  it  is  goodness  that  it  is  a 
cloud,  and  not  a  total  darkness.  What  if  he  transfers  from  us  what  we 
have  ?  He  takes  no  more  than  what  his  goodness  first  imparted  to  as,  and 
never  takes  so  much  from  his  people  as  his  goodness  leaves  them.  If  he 
strips  them  of  their  lives,  he  leaves  them  Uieir  souls,  with  those  facul- 
ties he  furnished  them  with  at  first,  and  removes  them  from  those  houses  of 
clay  to  a  richer  mansion.  The  time  of  our  sufferings  here,  were  it  the  whole 
course  of  our  life,  bears  not  the  proportion  of  a  moment  to  that  endless  eter- 
nity, wherein  he  hath  designed  to  manifest  his  goodness  to  us.  The  con- 
sideration of  divine  goodness  would  teach  us  to  draw  a  calm  even  from  storms, 
and  distil  balsam  from  rods.  If  the  reproofs  of  the  righteous  be  '  an  excel- 
lent oil,'  Ps.  cxli.  5,  we  should  not  think  the  corrections  of  a  good  God  to' 
have  a  less  virtue. 

(6.)  A  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  would  mount  us  above  the  world.  It 
would  damp  our  appetites  after  meaner  things ;  we  should  look  npon  the 
world  not  as  a  god,  but  a. gift  from  God,  and  never  think  the  present  better 
than  the  donor.  We  should  never  lie  soaking  in  muddy  puddles,  were  we 
always  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  richness  and  clearness  of  this  fountain  wherein 
we  might  bathe  ourselves.  Little  petty  particles  of  good  will  give  ns  no 
content,  when  we  were  sensible  of  such  an  unbounded  ocean.  Infinite 
gooduess  rightly  apprehended,  M*ould  dull  our  desires  after  other  things,  and 
sharpen  them  with  a  keener  edge  after  that  which  is  best  of  all.  How  ear- 
nestly do  we  long  for  the  presence  of  a  friend,  of  whose  good  will  towards 
OS  we  have  full  experience  1 

(6.)  It  would  check  any  motions  of  envy.  It  would  make  us  joy  in  the 
prosperity  of  good  men,  and  hinder  us  from  envying  the  outward  felicity  of 
the  wicked.  We  should  not  dare  with  an  evil  eye  to  censure  his  good  hand, 
Mat.  XX.  15,  but  approve  of  what  he  thinks  fit  to  do,  both  in  the  matter  of 
his  liberality,  and  the  subjects  he  chooseth  for  it.  Though,  if  the  disposal 
were  in  our  hands,  we  should  not  imitate  him,  as  not  thinking  them  subjects 
fit  for  bounty,  yet  since  it  is  in  his  hands,  we  be  to  approve  of  his  actions, 
and  not  to  have  an  ill-will  towards  him  for  his  goodness,  or  towards  those 
he  is  pleased  to  make  the  subjects  of  it.  Since  all  his  doles  are  given  to 
invite  men  to  repentance.  Bom.  ii.  4,  to  envy  them  those  goods  God  hath 
bestowed  upon  them,  is  to  envy  God  the  glory  of  his  own  goodness,  and 
them  the  felicity  those  things  might  move  ihem  to  aspire  to.  It  is  to  wish 
God  more  contracted,  and  thy  neighbour  more  miserable  ;  but  a  deep  sense 
of  his  sovereign  goodness  would  make  us  rejoice  in  any  marks  of  it  npon 
others,  and  move  us  to  bless  him  instead  of  censuring  him. 

(7.)  It  would  make  us  thankful.  What  can  be  the  most  proper,  the  most 
natural  reflection,  when  we  behold  the  most  magnificent  characters  he  hath 
imprinted  upon  our  souls,  the  conveniency  of  the  members  he  hath  com- 
pacted in  our  bodies,  but  a  praise  of  him !  Such  motion  had  David  npon 
the  first  consideration :  Ps.  cxxxix.  14,  *  I  wiU  praise  thee ;  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.*  What  could  be  the  most  natural  reflection,  when 
we  behold  the  rich  prerogatives  of  our  natures  above  other  creatures,  the 
provision  he  hath  made  for  us  for  our  delight  in  the  beauties  of  heaven,  for 
our  support  in  the  creatures  on  earth  ?    What  can  reasonably  be  expected 
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from  mieoirapted  man,  io  be  the  first  motion  of  his  soul,  but  an  extol- 
ling the  bonntifol  hand  of  the  invisible  donor,  whoever  he  be  ?  This  would 
nuke  OS  venture  at  some  endeavonrs  of  a  grateful  acknowledgment,  thongh 
we  should  despair  of  rendering  anything  proportionable  to  the  greatness 
of  the  benefit ;  and  such  an  acknowledgment  of  our  own  weakness  would  be 
an  acceptable  part  of  our  gratitude.  Without  a  due  and  deep  sense  of 
divine  goodness,  our  praise  of  it,  and  thankfuhiess  for  it,  will  be  but  cold, 
formal,  and  customary ;  our  tongues  may  bless  him,  and  our  heart  slight  him. 
And  this  will  lead  us  to  the  third  exhortation ; — 

8.  Which  is  that  of  thankfulness  for  divine  goodness.  The  absolute  good* 
ness  of  God,  as  it  is  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  is  the  object  of  praise ;  the 
relative  goodness  of  God,  as  he  is  our  benefactor,  is  the  object  of  tbankfhl- 
ness.  Tins  was  alwa3rs  a  debt  due  from  man  to  God ;  he  had  obligations  in 
the  time  of  his  integrity,  and  was  then  to  render  it;  he  is  not  less,  but  more 
obliged  to  it  in  the  state  of  corruption ;  the  benefits  being  the  greater,  by 
how  much  the  more  unworthy  he  is  of  them  by  reason  of  his  revolt.  The 
bounty  bestowed  upon  an  enemy  that  merits  the  contrary  ought  to  be  received 
with  a  greater  resentment  than  that  bestowed  on  a  friend  who  is  not  unworthy 
of  testimonies  of  respect.  Gratitude  to  God  is  the  duty  of  eyery  creature 
that  hath  a  sense  of  itself;  the  more  excellent  being  any  enjoy,  the  more 
devout  ought  to  be  the  acknowledgment.  How  often  doUi  David  stir  up, 
not  only  himself,  but  summon  all  creatures,  even  the  insensible  ones,  to  join 
in  the  concert !  Ps.  cxlviii.,  he  calls  to  the  deeps,  ^re^  hail,  snow,  moun- 
tains and  biUs,  to  bear  a  part  in  this  work  of  praise ;  not  that  they  aro  able 
to  do  it  ^tively,  but  to  shew  that  man  is  to  call  in  the  whole  creation  to 
assist  him  passively,  and  should  have  so  much  charity  to  all  creatures,  as  to 
receive  what  they  offer,  and  so  much  affection  to  God  as  to  present  to  him 
what  he  receives  from  him.*  Snow  and  hail  cannot  bless  and  praise  God, 
but  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  those  things,  wherein  there  is  a  mixture  of 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  something  to  molest  our  sense,  as  well  as  some- 
thing that  improves  the  earth  for  fruit.  This  God  requires  of  us,  for  this  he 
instituted  several  offerings,  and  required  a  little  portion  of  fruits  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment  they  held  the  whole  from  his  bounty. 
And  the  end  of  the  festival  days  among  the  Jews  was  to  revive  the  memory 
of  those  signal  acts,  wherein  his  power  for  them,  and  his  goodness  to  them, 
had  been  extraordinarily  evident.  It  is  no  more  but  our  mouths  to  praise 
him,  and  our  hand  to  obey  him,  that  he  exacts  at  our  hands.  He  commands 
US  not  to  expend  what  he  allows  us,  in  the  erectiufi^  stately  temples  to  his 
honour ;  all  the  coin  he  requires  to  be  paid  with  for  his  expense,  is  the  <  offer- 
ing of  thanksgiving,'  Ps.  1. 14 ;  and  this  we  ought  to  do  as  much  as  we  can, 
since  we  cannot  do  it  as  much  as  he  merits,  for  *  who  can  shew  forth  all  his 
praise  ?'  Ps.  cvi.  2.  If  we  have  the  fruit  of  his  goodness,  it  is  fit  he  should 
have  the  *  fruit  of  our  lips,'  Heb.  xiii.  15.  The  least  kindness  should  inflame 
our  souls  with  a  kindly  resentment.  Thongh  some  of  his  benefits  have  a 
brighter,  some  a  darker,  aspect  towards  us,  yet  they  all  come  from  this  com- 
mon spring :  his  goodness  shines  in  all ;  there  are  the  footsteps  of  goodness 
in  the  least,  as  well  as  the  smiles  of  goodness  in  the  greatest ;  the  meanest, 
therefore,  is  not  to  pass  without  a  regard  of  the  author.  As  the  glory  of  God 
is  more  illustrious  in  some  creatures  than  in  others,  yet  it  glitters  in  all,  and 
the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  administers  matter  of  praise ;  but  they 
are  not  only  little  things,  but  the  choicer  favours  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us. 
How  much  doth  it  deserve  our  acknowledgment,  that  he  should  contrive  our 
recovery  when  we  had  plotted  our  ruin  1  that  when  he  did  from  eternity 
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behold  the  crimes  wherewith  we  wonld  incense  him,  he  should  not,  according 
to  the  rights  of  justice,  cast  as  into  hell,  bat  prize  us  at  the  rate  of  the  blood 
and  life  of  his  only  Son,  in  value  above  the  blood  of  men  and  lives  of  angels ! 
How  should  we  bless  that  God,  that  we  have  yet  a  gospel  among  us,  that 
we  are  not  driven  into  the  utmost  regions,  that  we  can  attend  upon  him  in 
the  face  of  the  sun,  and  not  forced  to  the  secret  obscurities  of  the  night ! 
Whatsoever  we  enjoy,  whatsoever  we  receive,  we  must  own  him  as  the 
donor,  and  read  his  hand  in  it.  Bob  him  not  of  any  praise  to  give  to  an 
instrument.  No  man  hath  wherewithal  to  do  us  good,  nor  a  heart  to  do  ns 
good,  nor  opportunities  of  benefiting  us,  without  him.  When  the  cripple 
received  the  soundness  of  his  limbs  from  Peter,  he  praised  the  hand  that 
sent  it,  not  the  hand  that  brought  it :  Acts  iii.  6,  8,  he  *  praised  God.'  When 
we  want  anything  that  is  good,  let  the  goodness  of  divine  nature  move  us  to 
David's  practice,  to  '  thirst  after  God,'  Ps.  zlii.  1 ;  and  when  we  feel  the 
motions  of  his  goodness  to  us,  let  us  imitate  the  temper  of  the  same  holy  man : 
Ps.  ciii.  2,  '  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ;  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.'  It 
is  an  unworthy  carriage  to  deal  with  him  as  a  traveller  doth  with  a  fountain, 
kneel  down  to  drink  of  it  when  he  is  thirsty,  and  turn  his  back  upon  it,  and 
perhaps  never  think  of  it  more  after  he  is  satisfied. 

4.  And  lastly,  imitate  this  goodness  of  God.  If  his  goodness  hath  such 
an  influence  upon  us  as  to  make  us  love  him,  it  will  also  move  us  with  ao 
ardent  zeal  to  imitate  him  in  it.  Christ  makes  this  use  from  the  doctrine 
of  divine  goodness :  Mat.  v.  44,  45,  '  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  that 
you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  he  makes 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.'  As  holiness  is  a  resemblance 
of  God's  purity,  so  charity  is  a  resemblance  of  God's  goodness ;  and  this  our 
Saviour  calls  perfection :  ver.  48,  *  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  As  God  would  not  be  a  perfect  God 
without  goodness,  so  neither  can  any  be  a  perfect  Christian  without  kind- 
ness ;  charity  and  love  being  the  splendour  and  loveliness  of  all  Christian 
graces,  as  goodness  is  the  splendour  and  loveliness  of  all  divine  attributes. 
This,  and  holiness,  are  ordered  in  the  Scripture  to  be  the  grand  patterns  of 
our  imitation.     Imitate  the  goodness  of  God  in  two  things. 

(1.)  In  relieving  and  assisting  others  in  distress.  Let  our  heart  be  as 
large  in  the  capacity  of  creatures,  as  God's  is  in  the  capacity  of  a  creator. 
A  large  heart  f^om  him  to  us,  and  a  strait  heart  frt>m  us  to  others,  will  not 
suit.  Let  us  not  think  any  so  far  below  us  as  to  be  unworthy  of  our  care, 
since  God  thinks  none,  that  are  infinitely  distant  from  him,  too  mean  for  his. 
His  infinite  glory  mounts  him  above  the  creature,  but  his  infinite  goodness 
stoops  him  to  the  meanest  works  of  his  hands.  As  he  lets  not  the  trans- 
gressions of  prosperity  pass  without  punishment,  so  he  lets  not  the  distress 
of  his  afflicted  people  pass  him  without  support.  Shall  God  provide  for  the 
ease  of  beasts,  and  shall  not  we  have  some  tenderness  towards  those  that  are 
of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  and  have  as  good  blood  to  boast  of  as 
runs  in  the  veins  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth ;  and  as  mean  and  as 
little  as  they  are,  can  lay  claim  to  as  ancient  a  pe^gree  as  the  stateliest 
prince  in  the  world,  who  cannot  ascend  to  ancestors  beyond  Adam  ?  Shall 
we  glut  ourselves  with  divine  beneficence  to  us,  and  wear  his  livery  only  on 
our  own  backs,  forgetting  the  afflictions  of  some  dear  Joseph,  when  God, 
who  hath  an  unblemished  felicity  in  his  own  nature,  looks  out  himself  to 
view  and  relieve  the  miseries  of  poor  creatures  ?  Why  hath  God  increased 
the  doles  of  his  treasures  to  some  more  than  others  ?  Was  it  merely  for 
themselves,  or  rather  that  they  might  have  a  bottom,  to  attain  the  honour 
of  imitating  him  ?     Shall  we  embezzle  his  goods  to  our  own  use,  as  if  we 
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were  absolate  proprieion,  and  not  stewards  enimsted  for  others  ?  Shall  we 
make  a  difficulty  to  part  with  something  to  others,  out  of  that  abundance  he 
hath  bestowed  npon  any  of  ns  ?  Did  not  his  goodness  strip  his  Son  of  the 
glory  of  heayen  for  a  time  to  enrich  ns  ?  and  shall  we  shrng  when  we  are 
to  part  with  a  little  to  pleasure  him  ?  It  is  not  yery  becoming  for  any  to 
be  backward  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  others  with  a  few  morsels,  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  have  had  their  greatest  necessities  supplied  with 
his  Son's  blood.  He  demands  not  that  we  should  strip  ourselves  of  all  for 
others,  but  of  a  pittance,  something  of  superfluity,  which  will  turn  more  to 
our  account,  that  what  is  vainly  and  unprofitably  consumed  on  our  backs 
and  bellies.  If  he  hath  given  much  to  any  of  us,  it  is  rather  to  lay  aside 
part  for  the  income  of  his  service,  else  we  would  monopolise  divine  good-  ' 
ness  to  ourselves,  and  seem  to  distrust,  under  our  present  experiments,  his 
future  kindness,  as  though  the  last  thing  he  gave  us  was  attended  with  this 
language.  Hoard  up  this,  and  expect  no  more  from  me ;  use  it  only  to  the 
glutting  your  avarice  and  feeding  your  ambition ;  which  would  be  against 
tibe  whole  scope  of  divine  goodness.  If  we  do  not  endeavour  to  write  after 
the  comely  copy  he  hath  set  ns,  we  may  provoke  him  to  harden  himself 
against  us,  and  in  wrath  bestow  that  on  the  fire,  or  on  our  enemies,  which 
his  goodness  hath  imparted  to  us  for  his  glory,  and  the  supplying  the  neces- 
sities of  poor  creatures ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  so  delighted  with  this 
kind  of  imitation  of  him,  that  a  cup  of  cold  water,  when  there  is  no  more  to 
be  done,  shall  not  be  unrewarded. 

(2.)  Imitate  God  in  his  goodness,  in  a  kindness  to  our  worst  enemies. 
The  best  man  is  more  unworthy  to  receive  anything  from  God  than  the 
worst  can  be  to  receive  from  ns.  How  kind  is  God  to  those  that  blaspheme 
him,  and  gives  them  the  same  sun  and  the  same  showers  that  he  doth  to  the 
best  men  in  the  world  !  Is  it  not  more  our  glory  to  imitate  €k>d  in  doing 
good  to  those  that  hate  ns,  than  to  imitate  the  men  of  the  world  in  requiting 
evil,  by  a  return  of  a  sevenfold  mischief?  This  would  be  a  goodness  which 
would  vanquish  the  hearts  of  men,  and  render  us  greater  than  Alexanders  and 
Gadsars,  who  did  only  triumph  over  miserable  carcases ;  yea,  it  is  to  triumph 
over  ourselves  in  being  good  against  the  sentiments  of  corrupt  nature. 
Bevenge  makes  ns  slaves  to  our  passions  as  much  as  the  offenders,  and  good 
returns  render  us  victorious  over  our  adversaries :  *  Be  not  overcome  of 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,'  Bom.  xii.  21.  When  we  took  np  arms 
against  God,  his  goodness  contrived  not  our  ruin,  but  our  recovery.  This 
is  such  a  goodness  of  God  as  could  not  be  discovered  in  an  innocent  state. 
While  man  had  continued  in  his  duty,  he  conld  not  have  been  guilty  of  an 
enmity,  and  God  could  not  but  afiect  him  unless  he  bad  denied  himself ;  so 
this,  of  being  good  to  our  enemies,  could  never  have  been  practised  in  a  state 
of  rectitude,  since  where  was  a  perfect  innocence  there  could  be  no  spark  of 
enmity  to  one  another.  It  ean  be  no  disparagement  to  any  man's  dignity 
to  cast  his  influences  on  his  greatest  opposers,  since  God,  who  acts  for  his 
own  glory,  thinks  not  himself  disparaged  by  sending  forth  the  streams  of  his 
bounty  on  the  wickedest  persons,  who  are  far  meaner  to  him  than  those  of 
the  same  blood  can  be  to  us.  Who  hath  the  worse  thoughts  of  the  sun  for 
shining  upon  the  earth,  that  sends  np  vapours  to  clond  it  ?  It  can  be  no 
disgrace  to  resemble  God ;  if  his  hand  and  bowels  be  open  to  us,  let  not 
onxB  be  shut  to  any. 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  GOD'S  DOMINION. 


Tke  Lord  hath  prepared  hU  throns  in  the  heavem  ;  and  his  hmgdom  rultth 
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Thb  psalm  begins  with  the  praise  of  God,  wherein  the  penman  excites 
soul  to  a  right  and  elevated  management  of  so  great  a  duty :  yer.  1,  *  Bleaa 
the  Lord,  0  my  soul;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name;*  and 
becaose  himself  and  all  men  were  insufficient  to  offer  up  a  praise  to  Qod, 
answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  benefits,  he  summons  in  the  end  of  the 
psahn,  the  angels  and  all  creatures  to  join  in  concert  with  him. 
Observe, 

1.  As  man  is  too  shallow  a  creature  to  comprehend  the  ezeellenej  of 
God,  so  he  is  too  dull  and  scanty  a  creature  to  offer  up  a  true  praise  to  God, 
both  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  multitude  and  great- 
ness of  his  benefits. 

2.  We  are  apt  to  forget  divine  benefits ;  our  souls  must  therefore  be  oOea 
jogged  and  roused  up.  '  All  that  is  within  me,'  every  power  of  my  rational, 
and  every  affection  of  my  sensitive,  part.  All  his  fiwnltieB,  all  his  thoughts. 
Our  souls  will  hang  back  from  God  in  every  duty,  much  more  in  this,  yf  we 
lay  not  a  strict  charge  upon  them.  We  are  so  void  of  a  pure  and  entire  love 
to  God,  that  we  have  no  mind  to  those  duties.  Wants  will  spur  us  on  to 
prayer,  but  a  pure  love  to  God  can  only  spirit  us  to  praise.  We  are  more 
ready  to  reach  out  a  hand  to  receive  his  mercies,  thui  to  lift  up  our  heart 
to  recognise  them  after  the  receipt. 

After  the  psalmist  had  summoned  his  own  soul  to  this  task,  he  enumerates 
the  divine  blessings  received  by  him,  to  awaken  his  soul  by  a  sense  of  them 
to  so  noble  a  work.  He  begins  at  'the  first  and  foundation  mercy  to  him* 
self,  the  pardon  of  his  sin,  and  justification  of  his  penon,  the  ronewing  of 
his  sickly  and  languishing  naturo :  ver.  8,  '  Who  forgives  all  thy  iniquities, 
and  heals  all  thy  diseases ; '  his  redemption  from  death  or  eternal  destruc- 
tion; his  expected  glorification  thereupon,  which  he  speaks  of  with  thai 
certainty  as  if  it  were  present:  ver.  4,  '  Who  redeems  thy  life  firom  destroe- 
tion,  who  crowns  thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies.'  He  malras 
his  progress  to  the  mercy  manifested  to  the  church  in  protection  of  it  against* 
or  delivery  of  it  from,  oppressora :  ver.  6,  '  The  Lord  executeth  righteous- 
ness and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed;*  in  the  discovery  of  his 
will  and  law,  and  the  gloiy  of  his  merciful  name  to  it :  ver.  7,  8,  *  He 
made  known  his  ways  unto  Moses,  and  his  acts  unto  the  children  of  IsraeL 
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The  Lord  is  mereifbl  and  graeioosy  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteoas  in  meroy.' 
Which  latter  words  may  refer  also  to  the  firee  and  onmerited  spring  of  the  bene* 
fits  he  had  reckoned  np,  viz.,  the  mercy  of  God,  which  he  mentions  also,  ver.  10, 
*  He  hath  not  dealt  with  ns  after  our  sins,  nor  rewarded  ns  according  to  onr 
iniquities ; '  and  then  extols  the  perfection  of  divine  mercy  in  the  pardoning 
of  sin,  yer.  11,  12  ;  the  paternal  tenderness  of  God,  ver.  18  ;  the  eternity 
of  his  mercy,  ver.  17 ;  bnt  restrains  it  to  the  proper  object,  ver.  11-17,  to 
them  that  fear  him,  t.  e.  to  them  that  belioTe  in  him ;  /ear  being  the  word 
conmionly  nsed  fat  faith  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  iegal  dispensation, 
wherein  the  spirit  of  bondage  was  more  eminent  than  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
and  their  fear  more  than  their  confidence. 
Observe, 

1.  All  the  true  blessings  grow  np  from  the  pardon  of  sin  :  ver.  8,  *  Who 
foi^ves  all  thine  iniqnities.'  That  is  the  first  blessing,  the  top  and  crown 
of  all  other  ffivours,  which  draws  all  other  blessings  after  it.  Aid  sweetens 
all  other  blessings  with  it.  The  principal  intent  of  Christ  was  expiation  of 
sin,  redemption  from  iniquity ;  the  purchase  of  other  blessings  was  conse- 
quent upon  it.  Pardon  of  sin  is  every  blessing  virtually,  and  in  the  root 
and  spring  it  flows  from  tiie  favour  of  God,  and  is  such  a  gift  as  cannot  be 
tainted  with  a  curse,  as  outward  things  may. 

2.  Where  sin  is  pardoned  the  soul  is  renewed:  ver.  8, '  Who  heals  all  thy 
diseases.'  Where  guilt  is  remitted,  the  deformity  and  sickness  of  the  soul 
is  cured.  Forgiveness  is  a  teeming  mercy,. it  never  grows  single ;  when  we 
have  an  interest  in  Christ,  as  bearing  the  chastisement  of  our  peace,  we 
receive  also  a  balsam  from  his  blood  to  heal  the  wounds  we  feel  in  our  nature. 
Isa.  liii.  5,  *  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.'  As  there  is  a  guilt  in  sin,  which  binds  us  over  to 
punishment,  so  there  is  a  contagion  in  sin,  which  fills  us  with  pestilent 
diseases ;  when  the  one  is  removed,  the  other  is  cured.  We  should  not  know 
how  to  love  the  one  without  the  other.  The  renewing  the  soul  is  necessary 
for  a  delightfrd  relish  of  the  other  blessings  of  God.  A  condemned  malefactor 
infected  with  a  leprosy,  or  any  other  loathsome  distemper,  if  pardoned,  could 
take  little  comfort  in  his  freedom  from  the  gibbet  without  a  cure  of  his  plague. 

8.  God  is  the  sole  and  sovereign  author  of  all  spiritual  blessings :  '  Who 
forgives  all  thy  iniquities,  and  beds  all  thy  diseases.'  He  refers  all  to  God» 
nothing  to  himself  in  his  own  merit  and  strength.  JU;  not  the  pardon 
of  one  sin  merited  by  me,  not  the  cure  of  one  disease  can  I  owe  to  my  own 
power,  and  the  strength  of  my  free  will,  and  the  operations  of  nature ;  he, 
and  he  alone,  is  the  prince  of  pardon,  the  physician  that  restores  me,  the 
redeemer  that  delivers  me ;  it  is  a  sacrilege  to  divide  the  praise  between 
God  and  ourselves.  God  only  can  knock  off  onr  fetters,  expel  our  distem- 
pers, and  restore  a  defcnrmed  soul  to  its  decayed  beauty. 

4.  Gracious  souls  will  bless  God  as  much  for  sanc^cation  as  for  justifi- 
cation. The  initials  of  sanctification  (and  there  are  no  more  in  this  life)  are 
worthy  of  solemn  acknowledgment.  It  is  a  sign  of  growth  in  grace  when  our 
hymns  are  made  up  of  acknowledgments  of  God's  sanctifying  as  well  [as] 
pardoning  grace.  In  blessing  God  for  the  one,  we  rather  shew  a  love  to 
ourselves ;  in  blessing  God  for  the  other,  we  cast  out  a  pure  beam  of  love 
to  God :  because  by  purifying  grace  we  are  fitted  to  the  service  of  our 
Maker,  prepared  to  every  good  work  which  is  delightful  to  him ;  by  the 
other,  we  are  eased  in  ourselves.  Pardon  fills  us  with  inward  peace,  but 
sanctification  fills  us  with  an  activity  for  God.  Nothing  is  so  capable  of 
setting  the  soul  in  a  heavenly  Ume  as  ttie  consideration  of  God  as  a  pardoner 
and  as  a  healer. 

Toil.  n.  0  0 
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5.  Where  sin  is  pardoned,  the  panishment  is  lemitted :  ver.  8,  4,  *  Who 
foigiyes  all  ihy  iDiquities,  and  redeems  tbj  life  from  destmction.'  A  male- 
bctor's  pardon  puts  an  end  to  his  ehains,  frees  him  from  the  stench  of  the 
dungeon  and  fear  of  the  gibbet.  Pardon  is  nothing  else  bnt  the  remitting 
of  goilt,  and  goilt  is  nothing  else  bnt  an  oblig&tion  to  punishment,  as  a 
penal  debt  for  sin.  A  creditor's  tearing  a  bond,  frees  the  debtor  from  paj- 
ment  and  rigour. 

6.  Growth  in  grace  is  always  annexed  to  true  sanctifieation :  ver.  8»  '  So 
that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's.*  Interpreters  trouble  themseWes 
much  about  the  manner  of  the  eagle's  renewing  its  youth  and  regaining  its 
vigour.  He  speaks  best  that  saith  the  psalmist  speaks  only  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  and  his  design  was  not  to  write  a  natural  history.* 
Growth  always  accompanies  grace,  as  well  as  it  doth  nature  in  the  body ; 
not  that  it  is  without  its  qualms  and  languishiog  fits,  as  children  are  not, 
but  still  their  distempers  make  them  grow;  grace  is  not  an  idle,  bat  an 
active,  principle.  It  is  not  like  the  psalmist  means  it  of  the  strength  oi 
the  body,  or  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  bis  government,  but  the  vigour 
of  his  grace  and  comfort,  since  they  are  spiritual  blesfdngs  here  that  are  the 
matter  of  his  song.  The  healing  the  disease  cdnduceth  to  the  sprouting 
up  and  flourishing  of  the  body.  It  is  the  natore  of  grace  to  go  *  from  strength 
to  strength.' 

7.  When  sin  is  pardoned,  it  is  perfectly  pardoned :  ver.  11,  12,  'As  far  as 
the  east  is  frt)m  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from 
OS.*  The  east  and  west  are  the  greatest  distance  in  the  world,  the  terms 
oan  never  meet  together.  When  sin  is  pardoned,  it  is  never  charged  again ; 
the  guilt  of  it  can  no  more  return  than  east  can  become  west,  or  west  become 
east 

8.  Obedience  is  necessary  to  an  interestin  the  mercy  of  God :  ver.  17, 
*  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  to  them  that  fear  him,  to  them  that  remember 
his  commandments  to  do  them.*  Commands  are  to  be  remembered  in  order 
to  practice ;  a  vain  speculation  is  not  the  intent  of  the  publication  of  them. 

After  the  psalmist  had  enumerated  the  benefits  of  God,  he  reflects  npon 
the  greatness  of  God,  and  considers  him  on  his  throne,  encompassed  with 
the  angels,  the  ministers  of  his  providence :  ver.  19,  '  The  Lord  hath  pre- 
pared his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  rules  over  aU.*  He 
brings  in  this  of  his  dominion,  just  after  he  had  largely  treated  of  his 
mercy;  either, 

1.  To  signify  that  God  is  not  only  to  be  praised  for  his  mercy,  bnt  for  his 
majesty,  both  for  the  height  and  extent  of  his  authority. 

2.  To  extol  the  greatness  of  his  mercy  and  pity.  What  I  have  said  now, 
0  my  soul,  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  paternal  pity,  is  commended  by 
his  majesty ;  his  grandeur  hinders  not  his  clemency ;  though  his  throne  be 
high,  his  bowels  are  tender;  he  looks  down  upon  his  meanest  servants  from 
the  height  of  his  glory.  Since  his  majesty  is  infinite,  his  mercy  must  be  as 
great  as  his  majesty.  It  must  be  a  greater  pity  lodging  in  his  breast  than 
what  is  in  any  creature,  since  it  is  not  damped  by  ^e  greatness  of  his 
sovereignty. 

8.  To  render  his  mercy  more  comfortable.  The  mercy  I  have  spoken  of, 
O  my  soul,  is  not  the  mercy  of  a  subject,  but  of  a  sovereign.  An  execu* 
tioner  may  torture  a  criminal,  and  strip  him  of  his  life,  and  a  vulgar  pity 
cannot  relieve  him,  but  the  clemency  of  the  prince  can  perfectly  pardon  him. 
It  is  that  God  who  hath  none  above  him  to  control  him,  none  below  him  to 
resist  him,  that  hath  performed  all  the  acts  of  grace  to  thee.    If  Qod.  by  his 
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sapreme  aathority  pardons  na,  who  can  roTorse  it  7  If  all  tbe  sabjeots  of 
God  in  the  world  should  pardon  as,  and  God  withhold  his  grant,  what  will 
it  profit  us  ?  Take  comfort,  0  my  soul,  since  God  from  his  throne  in  the 
highest,  and  that  God  who  rules  over  every  particular  of  the  creation,  hath 
granted  and  sealed  thy  pardon  to  thee.  What  would  his  grace  signify  if  he 
were  not  a  monarch,  extending  his  royal  empire  over  everything,  and  sway- 
ing all  by  bis  sceptre  ? 

4*  To  render  the  psalmisVs  confidence  more  firm  in  any  pressures ;  ver, 
15,  16.  He  bad  considered  the  misery  o|  man  in  the  shortness  of  his  life, 
his  place  should  know  him  no  more,  he  should  never  return  to  his  authorityi 
employments,  opportunities  that  death  would  take  from  him ;  but  howsoever, 
the  mercy  and  mi^esty  of  God  were  the  ground  of  his  confidence.  He  draws 
himself  from  poring  upon  any  calamities  which  may  assault  him,  to  heaven, 
the  place  where  God  orders  all  things  that  are  done  on  tbe  earth.  He  is 
able  to  protect  us  from  our  dangers,  and  to  deUver  us  from  our  distresses ; 
whatsoever  miseries  thou  mayest  lie  under,  0  my  soul,  cast  thy  eye  up  to 
heaven,  and  see  a  pitying  God  in  a  majestic  authority ;  a  God  who  can 
perform  what  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  fear  him,  since  be  hnth  a 
throne  above  tbe  heaven,  and  bears  sway  over  all  that  envy  thy  happiness 
and  would  stain  thy  felicity;  a  God  whose  authority  cannot  be  curtailed  and 
dismembered  by  any.  When  the  prophet  solicits  the  sounding  of  the  divine 
bowels,  be  urgetb  him  by  his  dwelling  in  heaven,  the  habitation  of  his  holi- 
ness :  Isa.  Ixiii.  15,  '  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.*  There  is  nooe  therefore 
hath  any  aathority  to  make  him  break  his  covenant  or  violate  his  promise. 

5.  As  an  incentive  to  obedience.  Tbe  Lord  is  merciful,  saith  be, '  to  them 
that  remember  his  commandments  to  do  them,'  ver.  17,  18;  and  then  brings 
in  the  text  as  an  encouragement  to  observe  his  precepts.  He  hath  a  majesty 
that  deserves  it  from  us,  and  an  authority  to  protect  us  in  it.  If  a  king  in 
a  small  spot  of  earth  is  to  be  obeyed  by  his  subjects,  how  much  more  is  God, 
who  is  more  majestic  than  all  the  angels  in  heaven  and  monarch s  on  earth ; 
who  bath  a  majesty  to  exact  our  obedience,  and  a  mercy  to  allure  it  1  We 
should  not  set  upon  the  performance  of  any  duty  without  an  eye  lifted  up 
to  God  as  a  great  king.  It  would  make  us  willing  to  serve  him;  the  more 
noble  tbe  person,  the  more  honourable  and  powerful  the  prince,  the  more 
glorious  is  his  service.  A  view  of  God  upon  his  throne  wUl  make  us  think 
his  service  our  privilege,  his  preceps  our  ornaments,  and  obedience  to  him 
the  greatest  honour  and  nobiUty.  It  will  make  us  weighty  and  serious  in 
our  performances ;  it  would  stake  us  down  to  any  duty.  The  reason  we  are 
so  loose  and  unmannerly  in  the  carriage  of  our  souls  before  God,  is  because 
we  consider  him  not  as  a  great  King,  Mai.  i.  14.  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,  in  regard  of  his  majesty,  is  the  preface  to  prayer. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  words  in  themselves,  '  The  Lord  hath  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  bis  kingdom  rules  over  all.* 

The  Lord  hath  prepared.  Tbe  word  signifies  established  as  well  as  pre- 
pared, and  might  so  be  rendered.  Due  preparation  is  a  natural  way  to  the 
establishment  of  a  thing;  hasty  resolves  break  and  moulder.     This  notes, 

1.  The  peculiarity  of  his  authority.  He  prepares  it,  none  else  for  him. 
It  is  a  dominion  that  originally  resides  in  his  nature,  not  derived  from  any 
by  birth  or  commission;  he  alone  prepared  it.  He  is  tbe  sole  cause  of  his 
ovni  kingdom ;  his  authority  therefore  is  unbounded,  as  infinite  as  his  nature. 
None  can  set  laws  to  him,  because  none  but  himself  prepared  his  throne  for 
him.  As  he  will  not  impair  his  own  happiness,  so  he  will  not  abridge  him- 
fielf  of  his  own  authority. 

2.  Beadiness  to  exercise  it  upon  due  occasions.    He  hath  prepared  bis 
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throne,  he  is  not  at  a  loss,  he  needs  not  stay  for  a  commission  or  instnie- 
tions  from  any  how  to  act.  He  hath  all  things  ready  for  the  assistance  of 
his  people,  he  hath  rewards  and  punishments;  his  treasnres  and  azea,  the 
great  marks  of  anthority  lying  by  him,  the  one  for  the  good,  the  other  for 
the  wicked.  His  mercy  he  keeps  by  him  for  thousands,  Ezod.  zzny.  7 ;  his 
arrows  he  hath  prepared  by  him  for  rebels,  Ps.  vii.  18. 

8.  Wise  management  of  it.  It  is  prepared ;  preparations  imply  pradenoe ; 
the  govemment  of  God  is  not  a  rash  and  hc»dy  anthority.  A  prince  npon 
his  throne,  a  jndge  npon  the  bench,  manages  things  with  the  greatest  discre- 
tion, or  should  be  supposed  so  to  do. 

4.  Successfulness  and  duration  of  it.  He  hath  prepared  or  established  it. 
It  is  fixed,  not  tottering ;  it  is  an  immoveable  dominion ;  all  the  stragglings 
of  men  and  devils  cannot  overturn  it,  nor  so  much  as  shake  it.  It  is  esta- 
blished above  the  reach  of  obstinate  rebels ;  he  cannot  be  deposed  from  it, 
he  cannot  be  mated  in  it.  His  dominion,  as  himself,  abides  for  ever.  And 
as  his  couDsel,  so  his  authority,  shall  stand ;  and  *  he  will  do  all  his  plea- 
sure,' Isa.  ilvi.  10. 

His  throne  in  the  heavens.  This  is  an  expression  to  sigfaify  the  anthority 
of  God ;  for  as  God  hath  no  member  properly,  though  he  be  so  represented 
to  us,  so  he  hath  properly  no  throne.  It  signifies  his  power  of  reigning  and 
judging.  A  throne  is  proper  to  royalty,  the  seat  of  majesty  in  its  excellency, 
and  the  place  where  the  deepest  respect  and  homage  of  subjects  is  paid,  and 
their  petitions  presented.  That  the  throne  of  God  is  in  the  heavens,  that 
there  he  sits  as  a  sovereign,  is  the  opinion  of  all  that  acknowledge  a  God. 
When  they  stand  in  need  of  his  authority  to  assist  them,  their  eyes  are 
lifted  up,  and  their  heads  stretched  out  to  heaven;  so  his  Son  Christ 
prayed,  '  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,'  as  the  place  where  his  Father  sat 
in  majesty  as  the  most  adorable  object,  Johnxvii.  1.  Heaven  hath  the  titie 
of  his  throne,  as  the  earth  hath  that  of  his  footstool,  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  and  there- 
fore heaven  is  sometimes  put  for  the  authority  of  God :  Dan.  iv.  26,  <  After 
that  thou  shalt  have  known  that  the  heavens  do  rule,'  i.e.  that  God,  who  hath 
his  throne  in  the  heavens,  orders  earthly  princes  and  sceptres  as  he  pleases, 
and  rules  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

His  throne  in  the  heavens  notes, 

1.  The  glory  of  his  dominion.  The  heavens  are  the  most  stately  and 
comely  pieces  of  the  creation ;  his  majesty  is  there  most  visible,  his  glory 
most  splendid,  Ps.  xix.  1 ;  the  heavens  speak  out  with  a  full  month  his 
glory.  It  is  therefore  called  'the  habitation  of  his  holiness  and  of  his 
glory,'  Isa.  Ixiii.  15;  there  is  the  greater  glister  and  brightness  of  his  gloiy. 
The  whole  earth  indeed  is  full  of  his  glory,  full  of  the  beams  of  it ;  the 
heaven  is  full  of  the  body  of  it,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  the  earth,  but 
the  full  glory  of  it  is  in  the  firmament.  In  heaven  his  dominion  is  more 
acknowledged  by  the  angels,  standing  at  his  beck,  and  by  their  readiness 
and  swiftness  obeying  his  commands,  going  and  returning  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, Ezek.  i.  14.  His  throne  may  well  be  said  to  be  in  the  heavens,  since 
his  dominion  is  not  disputed  there  by  the  angels  that  attend  him,  as  it  is  on 
earth  by  the  rebels  that  arm  themselves  against  him. 

2.  The  supremacy  of  his  empire.  The  heavens  are  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
creation,  and  the  only  fit  palace  for  him.  It  is  in  the  heavens  his  majesty 
and  dignity  are  so  sublime,  that  they  are  elevated  above  all  earthly  empires. 

8.  Peculiarity  of  this  dominion.  He  rules  in  the  heavens  alone ;  there  is 
some  shadow  of  empire  in  the  world ;  royalty  is  communicated  to  men  as 
his  substitutes.  He  hath  disposed  a  vicarious  dominion  to  men  in  his  foot- 
stool the  earth,  he  gives  them  some  share  of  his  authority;  and  therefore 
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the  title  of  his  name:  Ps.  hocdi.  6,  <I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods;'  hat  in 
heaven  he  reigns  alone,  without  any  snbstitates.  His  throne  is  there ;  he 
gives  ont  his  orders  to  the  angels  himself;  the  marks  of  his  immediate  sove- 
reignty are  there  most  visible.  He  hath  no  vicars-general  of  that  empire. 
His  authority  is  not  delegated  to  any  creature,  he  rules  the  blessed  spirits 
by  himself;  but  he  rules  men  that  are  on  his  footstool  by  others  of  the  same 
kind,  men  of  their  own  nature. 

4.  The  vastness  of  his  empire.  The  earth  is  but  a  spot  to  the  heavens. 
What  is  England  in  a  map  to  the  whole  earth,  but  a  spot  you  may  cover 
with  your  finger;  much  less  must  the  whole  earth  be  to  the  extended 
heavens.  It  is  but  a  little  point  or  atom  to  what  is  visible;  the  sun  is 
vastly  bigger  than  it,  and  several  stars  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  greater  bulk 
than  the  earth ;  and  how  many  and  what  heavens  are  beyond,  the  ignorance 
of  man  cannot  understand.  If  the  throne  of  God  be  there,  it  is  a  larger 
circuit  he  rules  in  than  can  well  be  conceived.  You  cannot  conceive  the 
many  millions  of  little  particles  there  are  in  the  earth;  and  if  all  put  together 
be  but  as  one  point  to  that  place  where  the  throne  of  God  is  seated,  how 
vast  must  his  empire  be  1  He  rules  there  over  the  angels,  which  excel  in 
strength,  those  hosts  of  his  which  do  his  pleasure,  in  comparison  of  whom 
all  the  men  in  the  world,  and  the  power  of  the  greatest  potentates,  is  no 
more  than  the  strength  of  an  ant  or  fly.  Multitudes  of  them  encircle  his 
throne,  and  listen  to  his  orders  without  roving,  and  execute  them  without 
disputing.  And  since  his  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  it  will  follow  that  all 
things  under  the  heaven  are  parts  of  his  dominion ;  his  throne  being  in 
the  highest  place,  the  inferior  things  of  earth  cannot  but  be  subject  to  him; 
and  it  necessarily  includes  his  influence  on  all  things  below,  because  the 
heavens  are  the  cause  of  all  the  motion  in  the  world,  the  immediate  thing 
the  earth  doth  naturally  address  to  for  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  above  which 
there  is  no  superior  but  the  Lord :  Hosea  ii.  21,  22,  '  The  earth  hears  the  ' 
com,  wine,  and  oil ;  the  heavens  hear  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  hears  the 
heavens.' 

5.  The  easiness  of  managing  this  government.  His  throne  being  placed 
on  high,  he  cannot  but  behold  all  things  that  are  done  below ;  the  height  of 
a  place  gives  advantage  to  a  pure  and  clear  eye  to  behold  things  below  it. 
Had  the  sun  an  eye,  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  open  air  out  of  its  ken. 
The  throne  of  God  being  in  heaven,  he  easily  looks  from  thence  upon  all  the 
children  of  men :  Ps.  xiv.  2,  '  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand.'  He  looks 
not  down  from  heaven  as  if  he  were  in  regard  of  his  presence  confined  there, 
but  he  looks  down  majestically,  and  by  way  of  authority ;  not  as  the  look  of 
a  bare  spectator,  but  the  look  of  a  governor,  to  pass  a  sentence  upon  them 
as  a  judge.  His  being  in  the  heavens,  renders  him  capable  of '  doing  what- 
soever he  pleases,'  Ps.  cxv.  8.  His  throne  being  there,  he  can  by  a  word, 
in  stopping  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  turn  the  whole  earth  into  confusion. 
In  this  respect  it  is  said  *  he  rides  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,'  Dent, 
xxxiii.  26;  discharges  his  thunders  upon  men,  and  makes  the  influences  of 
it  serve  his  people's  interest.  By  one  turn  of  a  cock,  as  you  see  in  grottoes, 
he  can  cause  streams  from  several  parts  of  the  heavens  to  refresh  or  ruin  the 
world. 

6.  Duration  of  it.  The  heavens  are  incorruptible,  his  throne  is  placed 
there  in  an  incorruptible  state.  Earthly  empires  have  their  decays  and  dis- 
solutions.   The  throne  of  God  outlives  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 

His  kingdom  rules  over  all.  He  hath  an  absolute  right  over  all  things 
within  the  circuit  of  heaven  and  earth.    Though  his  throne  be  in  heaven, 
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as  the  phee  where  his  gloiy  is  most  eminent  and  Tisihle,  his  aathoriij  most 
exactly  obe,ved,  jet  his  kingdom  extends  itself  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth.  He  doth  not  muffle  and  clond  up  himself  in  heayen,  or  confine  his 
sovereignty  to  that  place ;  his  royal  power  extends  to  all  Tisible  as  well  as 
invisible  things,  he  is  proprietor  and  possessor  of  all :  Dent  x.  14,  '  The 
heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  is  the  Lord*s  thy  God,  the  earth  also, 
with  all  that  is  there.'  He  hath  right  to  dispose  of  all  as  he  pleases.  He  doth 
not  say  his  kingdom  rales  all  that  fear  him,  but  *  over  all  ;*  so  that  it  is  not 
the  kingdom  of  grace  he  here  speaks  of,  bat  his  natural  and  universal  king- 
dom .  Over  angels  and  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  animate  and  inanimate  things. 
The  psalmist  considers  God  here  as  a  great  monarch  and  general,  and  all 
creatures  as  his  hosts  and  regiments  under  him,  and  takes  notice  principally 
of  two  things. 

1.  The  establishment  of  his  throne,  together  with  the  seat  of  it :  *  He  hath 
prepared  bis  throne  in  the  heavens.' 

2.  The  extent  of  his  empire :  '  His  kingdom  rules  over  alL' 

This  text,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  is  a  fit  basis  for  a  discourse  upon  the 
dominion  of  God ;  and  the  observation  will  be  this, 

Doct,  God  is  sovereign  Lord  and  King,  and  exerciseth  a  dominion  over  the 
whole  world,  both  heaven  and  earth. 

This  is  so  clear,  that  nothing  is  more  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  The  Tery 
name  Lord  imports  it;  a  name  originally  belonging  to  godis,  and  firom  then 
translated  to  others.  And  he  is  frequently  called  *  the  Lord  of  hostfi,' 
because  all  the  troops  and  armies  of  spiritual  and  corporeal  creatures 
are  in  his  hands  and  at  his  service.  This  is  one  of  his  principal  titles, 
an'd  the  angels  are  called  '  his  hosts,'  verse  21,  following  the  text,  his 
camp  and  militia.  But  more  plainly,  1  Kings  xxii.  19,  God  is  presented 
upon  bis  throne,  encompassed  with  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  standing  on  his 
*  right  band  and  on  his  left,  which  can  be  understood  of  no  other  than  of  the 
angels  that  wait  for  the  commands  of  their  sovereign,  and  stand  about,  not 
to  coansel  him,  but  to  receive  his  orders.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
called  his  hosts,  Deut.  iv.  19,  appointed  by  him  for  the  government  of  in- 
ferior things.  He  hath  an  absolute  authority  over  the  greatest  and  the  least 
creatures,  over  those  that  are  most  dreadful  and  those  that  are  most  bene- 
ficial,  over  the  good  angels  that  willingly  obey  him,  over  the  evil  angels  ^t 
seem  most  incapable  of  government ;  and  as  he  is  thus  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is 
the  *  King  of  glory,'  or  a  glorious  king,  Ps.  xxiv.  10.  You  find  him  called  *  a 
great  King,'  the  *  Most  High,'  Ps.  xcii.  1,  the  supreme  Monarch,  there  being 
no  dignity  in  heaven  or  earth  but  what  is  dim  before  him,  and  infinitdy  in- 
ferior to  him,  yea,  he  hath  the  title  of '  only  king,'  1  Tim.  vi.  15.  The  title 
of  royalty  truly  and  properly  only  belongs  to  him.  You  may  see  it  described 
very  magnificently  by  David  at  the  free-will  offering  for  the  building  of  the 
temple :  1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  12,  *  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty :  thine  is  the  king- 
dom, 0  God,  and  tbou  art  exalted  as  head  above  ail.  Both  riches  and  hon- 
our come  of  thee,  and  tbou  reignest  over  all ;  and  in  thy  hand  is  power  and 
might,  and  in  thy  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  to  all.'  He 
hath  an  eminency  of  power  or  authority  above  all.  All  eaii^ly  princes  re- 
ceived  their  diadems  from  him,  yea,  even  those  that  will  not  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  hath  a  more  absolute  power  over  them  than  they  can  challenge  over 
their  meanest  vassals.  As  God  hath  a  knowledge  infinitely  above  our  know- 
ledge, so  he  hath  a  dominion  incomprehensibly  above  any  dominion  of  man, 
and  by  all  the  shadows  drawn  from  the  authority  of  one  man  over  another, 
we  oan  have  but  weak  glimmerings  of  the  authority  and  dominion  of  God. 
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There  is  ft  threefold  dominion  of  God : 

1.  Natural ;  which  is  absolile  over  all  oreatores^  and  ie  founded  in  the 
nature  of  God  as  Creator. 

2.  Spiritual  or  gracious,  which  is  a  dominion  orer  his  ehureh  as  redeemed, 
and  founded  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 

8.  A  glorious  kingdom  at  the  windbg  op  of  all,  wherein  he  shall  reign 
over  ^ali,  either  in  the  glory  of  his  mercy,  as  over  the  glorified  saints,  or 
in  the  glory  of  his  justice  in  the  condemned  devils  and  men.  The  first 
dominion  is  founded  in  nature ;  the  second,  in  grace ;  the  third,  in  regard 
of  the  blessed,  in  grace,  in  regard  of  the  damned,  in  demerit  in  them,  and 
justice  in  him. 

He  is  Lord  of  all  things,  and  always  in  regard  of  propriety  :  Pa.  xnv.  1, 
*  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulnesa  thereof ;  the  world,  and  all  that 
dwell  therein.'  The  earth,  with  the  riches  and  treasures  in  the  bowels  of 
it ;  the  habitable  world,  with  everything  that  moves  upon  it,  are  his.  He 
hath  the  sole  right,  and  what  right  soever  any  others  have  is  derived  from 
him.  In  regard  also  of  possessioa :  Gen.  ziv.  22,  *  The  most  high  God,  pes* 
sessor  of  heaven  and  earth ;'  in  respect  of  whom,  man  is  not  the  proprietary 
nor  possessor,  but  usufructuary  at  the  will  of  this  grand  Lord. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this, 

L  I  sludl  lay  down  some  general  propositions  for  the  clearing  and  eon* 
firming  it. 

U.  I  shall  shew  wherein  this  right  of  dominion  is  founded. 

III.  What  the  nature  of  it  is. 

IV.  Wherein  it  consists,  and  how  it  is  manifested. 

I.  Some  general  propositions  for  the  clearing  and  confirming  of  it. 

1.  We  must  know  the  difference  between  the  might  and  power  of  God 
and  his  authority.     We  commonly  mean  by  the  power  of  God,  the  strength  ' 
of  God,  whereby  he  is  able  to  efiect  all -his  purposes  ;  by  the  authority  of  God, 
we  mean  the  right  he  hath  to  act  what  he  pleases.     Omnipotence  is  his  physic 
cal  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  will ;  dmninion  is  his  moral  power, 
whereby  it  is  lawfiil  for  him  to  do  what  he  will.     Among  men,  strength  and 
authority  are  two  distinct  things.    A  subject  may  be  a  giant,  and  stronger 
than  his  prince,  but  he  hath  not  the  same  authority  as  his  prince.     Worldly 
dominion  may  be  seated,  not  in  a  brawny  arm,  but  a  sickly  and  infirm  body, 
as  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  distinguished.     Knowledge  respects  the  mat- 
ter, being,  and  nature  of  a  thing ;  wisdom  respects  the  harmony,  order,  and 
actual  usefulness  of  a  thing ;  knowledge  searcheth  the  nature  of  a  thing,  and 
wisdom  employs  that  thing  to  its  proper  use.     A  man  may  have  much  know- 
ledge and  little  wisdom,  so  a  man  may  have  much  strength,  and  little  or  no 
authority.    A  greater  strength  may  be  settled  in  the  servant,  but  a  greater 
authority  resides  in  the  master ;  strength  is  the  natural  vigour  of  a  man. 
God  hath  an  infinite  strength,  he  hath  a  strength  to  bring  to  pass  whatso- 
ever he  decrees ;  he  acts  without  fainting  and  weakness,  Isa.  xl.  28,  and 
impairs  not  his  strength  by  the  exercise  of  it.    As  God  is  Lord,  he  hath  a 
right  to  enact;  as  he  is  almighty,  he  hath  a  power  to  execute.     His  strength 
is  the  executive  power  belonging  to  his  dominion.    In  regard  of  his  sove- 
reignty, he  hath  a  right  to  command  all  creatures ;  in  regard  of  his  almighti- 
ness,  he  hath  power  to  make  his  commands  be  obeyed,  or  to  pionish  men  for 
the  violation  of  them.     His  power  is  that  whereby  he  subdues  all  creatures 
under  him,  his  dominion  is  that  whereby  he  bath  a  right  to  subdue  all  crea- 
tures under  him. 

This  dominion  is  a  right  of  making  what  he  pleases,  of  possessing  whai 
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be  made,  of  digposbg  of  what  he  doth  poseem ;  whereas  his  power  is  an 
ability  to  make  what  he  hath  a  right  to  create,  to  hold  what  be  doth  possess, 
and  to  execate  the  manner  wherein  he  resolves  to  dispose  of  his  creatores. 
.  2.  All  the  other  attribntes  of  God  refer  to  the  perfection  of  dominion. 
They  all  bespeak  him  fit  for  it,  and  are  disoovered  in  the  exercise  of  it  (which 
hath  been  manifested  in  the  discoorses  of  those  attribntes  we  hare  passed 
throngh  hitherto).  His  goodness  fits  him  for  it,  beoanse  he  can  never  use 
his  authority  bat  for  the  good  of  the  creatures,  and  eondncting  them  to  their 
true  end.  His  wisdom  can  never  be  mistaken  in  the  exercise  of  it,  his  power 
can  accomplish  the  decrees  that  flow  from  his  absolute  authority.  What 
can  be  more  rightful  than  the  placing  authority  in  such  an  infinite  goodness, 
that  hath  bowels  to  pity  as  well  as  a  .sceptre  to  sway  his  subjects  1  that 
hath  a  mind  to  contrive,  and  a  will  to  regulate  his  contrivances  for  his  own 
glory  and  his  creatures*  good,  and  an  arm  of  power  to  bring  to  pass  what  he 
orders.  Without  this  dominion  some  perfections,  as  justice  and  mercy, 
would  lie  in  obscurity^  and  much  of  his  wisdom  Would  be  shrouded  from  our 
sight  and  knowledge. 

8.  This  of  dominion,  as  well  as  that  of  power,  hath  been  acknowledged  by 
all.  The  high  priest  was  to  wave  the  offering,  or  shake  it  to  and  fro,  Exod. 
xxix.  24,  which  the  Jews  say  was  customarily  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
north  to  south,  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  signify  God's  sovereignty 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  world ;  and  some  of  the  heathens,  in  their  adorations, 
turned  their  bodies  to  all  quarters,  to  signify  the  extensive  dominion  of  God  * 
throughout  the  whole  earth.  That  dominion  did  of  right  pertain  to  the 
Deity,  was  confessed  by  the  heathen  in  the  name  of  Baal,  given  to  their 
idols,  which  signifies  Lord,  and  was  not  a  name  of  one  idol  adored  for  a  God, 
but  common  to  all  the  eastern  idols.  God  hath  interwoven  the  notion  of  his 
sovereignty  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  in  the  noblest  and  most 
inward  acts  of  his  soul,  in  that  faculty  which  is  most  necessary  for  him  in 
his  converse  in  this  world,  either  with-God  or  man.  It  is  stamped  upon  the 
conscience  of  man,  and  flashes  in  his  face  in  every  act  of  self-judgment  eon* 
science  passes  upon  a  man.  Every  reflection  of  conscience  implies  an  ob- 
ligation of  man  to  some  law  written  in  his  heart,  Bom.  ii.  15.  This  law 
cannot  be  without  a  legislator,  nor  this  legislator  without  a  sovereign 
dominion ;  these  are  but  natural,  and  easy  consequences  in  the  mind  of  man 
from  eveiy  act  of  conscience.  The  indelible  authority  of  conscience  in  man, 
in  the  whole  exercise  of  it,  bears  a  respect  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  dearij 
proclaims,  not  only  a  supreme  being,  but  a  supreme  governor,  and  points 
man  directly  to  it,  that  a  man  may  as  soon  deny  his  having  such  a  reflecting 
principle  within  him,  as  deny  God's  dominion  over  him,  and  consequently 
over  the  whole  world  of  rational  creatures. 

4.  This  notion  of  sovereignty  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  God. 
To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  acknowledge  him  a  rewarder, 
are  linked  together,  Heb.  xi.  6.  To  acknowledge  him  a  rewarder,  is  to 
acknowledge  him  a  governor,  rewards  being  the  marks  of  dominion.  The 
.very  name  of  a  God  includes  in  it  a  supremacy,  and  an  actual  rule.  He 
cannot  be  conceived  as  God,  but  he  must  be  considered  as  the  highest 
authority  in  the  world.  It  is  as  possible  for  him  not  to  be  God,  as  not  ifi 
be  supreme.  Wherein  can  the  exercise  of  his  excellencies  be  appareint,  but 
in  his  sovereign  rule  f  To  fancy  an  infinite  power  without  a  supreme  domi- 
nion, is  to  fancy  a  mighty  senseless  statue  fit  to  be  beheld,  but  not  fit  to  be 
obeyed,  as  nol4)eing  able,  or  having  no  right,  to  give  out  orders,  or  not  caring 
for  the  exercise  of  it.  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  chief  being,  but 
iie  must  be  supposed  to  give  laws  to  all,  and  receive  laws  firom  none ;  and  if 
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we  sappose  bim  with  a  peifsotion  of  jastioe  and  righteonsness  (which  we 
moBt  do,  unless  we  wonld  make  a  lame  and  imperfect  God),  we  must  Bup- 
pose  him  to  have  an  entire  dominion,  withoat  which  he  could  never  be  able 
to  manifest  his  justice ;  and  withoat  a  supreme  dominion,  he  could  not  mani- 
fest the  supremacy  and  infiniteness  of  his  righteousness. 

(1.)  We  cannot  suppose  God  as  creator,  without  supposing  a  sovereign 
dominion  in  him.  No  creature  can  be  made  without  some  law  in  its  nature ; 
if  it  had  not  law,  it  would  be  created  to  no  purpose,  to  no  regular  end.  It 
would  be  utterly  unbecoming  an  infinite  wisdom  to  create  a  lawless  creature, 
a  creature  wholly  vain,  much  less  can  a  rational  creature  be  made  without  a 
law.  If  it  had  no  law,  it  were  not  rational ;  for,  the  very  notion  of  a  rational 
creature  implies  reason  flb  be  a  law  to  it,  and  implies  an  acting  by  rule.*  If 
you  could  suppose  rational  creatures  without  a  law,  you  might  suppose  that 
they  xnight  blaspheme  their  Creator  and  murder  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
commit  the  most  abominable  villanies  destructive  to  human  society  without 
sin ;  for  *  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression.*  But  those  things 
are  accounted  sins  by  all  mankind,  and  sins  against  the  supreme  being,  so 
that  a  dominion  and  the  exercise  of  it  is  so  fast  linked  to  ^od,  so  entirely  in 
him,  so  intrinsic  in  his  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  rational 
creature  can  be  made  by  him  without  a  stamp  and  mark  of  that  dominion 
in  his  very  nature  and  frame,  it  is  so  inseparable  from  God  in  his  very  act 
of  creation. 

(2.)  It  is  such  a  dominion  as  cannot  be  renounced  by  God  himself.  It 
is  so  intrinsic  and  connatural  to  him,  so  inlaid  in  the  nature  of  God,  that  he 
cannot  strip  himself  of  it,  nor  of  the  exercise  of  it,  while  any  creature  remains. 
It  is  preserved  by  him,  for  it  could  not  subsist  of  itself ;  it  is  governed  by 
him,  it  could  not  else  answer  its  end.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be  a 
creature  which  hath  not  God  for  its  Lord.  Christ  himself,  though  in  regard 
of  his  Deity  equal  with  God,  yet  in  regard  of  his  created  state,  and  assuming 
our  nature,  was  God's  servant,  was  governed  by  him  in  the  whole  of  his 
office,  acted  according  to  his  command  and  directions ;  Gh)d  calls  him  his 
servant,  Isa.  xlii.  1.  And  Christ,  in  that  prophetic  psahn  of  him,  calls  God 
his  Lord :  Ps.  xvi.  2,  '  0  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art 
my  Lord.'  It  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.  Justice  had  been  so 
fiur  from  being  satisfied,  that  it  had  been  highly  incensed,  if  the  order  of 
things  in  the  due  subjection  to  God  had  been  broke,  and  his  terms  had  not 
been  complied  with.  It  would  be  a  judgment  upon  Uie  world,  if  God  should 
give  up  the  government  to  any  else,  as  it  is  when  he  gives  *  children  to  be 
princes,'  Isa.  iii.  4,  i.  e.  children  in  understanding. 

(8.)  It  is  so  inseparable  that  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  any  creature. 
No  creature  is  able  to  exercise  it,  every  creature  is  unable  to  perform  all  the 
offices  that  belong  to  his  dominion.  No  creature  can  impose  laws  upon  the 
consciences  of  men  ;  man  knows  not  the  inlets  into  the  soul,  his  pen  cannot 
reach  the  inwards  of  man.  What  laws  he  hath  power  to  propose  to  con- 
science, he  cannot  see  executed ;  because  every  creature  wants  omniscience, 
he  is  not  able  to  perceive  all  those  breaches  of  the  law,  which  may  be  com- 
mitted at  the  same  time  in  so  many  cities,  so  many  chambers.  Or  suppose 
an  angel,  in  regard  of  the  height  of  his  standing,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
walls,  and  darloiess,  and  distance  to  obstruct  his  view,  can  behold  men's 
actions,  yet  he  cannot  know  the  internal  acts  of  men's  minds  and  wills  with- 
out some  outward  eruption  and  appearance  of  them.  And  if  he  be  ignorant 
of  them,  how  can  he  execute  his  laws  ?  If  he  only  understand  the  outward 
fact  without  the  inward  thought,  how  can  he  dispense  a  justice  proportionable 
*  If  aocov.  Colleg  Theolog.  x.  Dieput.  xviii.  p.  6,  7,  or  thereabout. 
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to  the  crime  ?  He  mast  needs  be  ignorant  of  thai,  which  adds  the  greatest 
aggravation  Bomeiimes  to  a  sin,  and  inflict  a  lighter  poziishment  npon  that 
which  receives  a  deeper  tinctore  from  the  inward  posture  of  the  mind,  than 
another  &ct  may  do,  which  in  the  ontward  act  may  appear  more  base  and 
UDJast ;  and  so,  while  he  intends  righteoasness,  may  act  a  degree  of  injastiee. 
Besides,  no  creatare  can  inflict  a  doe  punishment  for  sin  ;*  that  which  is  dae 
to  sin,  is  a  loss  of  the  vision  and  sight  of  God  ;  but  none  can  deprive  air^  of 
that  bat  God  himself ;  nor  can  a  oreatore  reward  another  with  eternal  life, 
which  consists  in  communion  with  God,  which  none  but  God  can  bestow. 

n.  Wherein  the  dominion  of  God  is  founded. 

1.  On  the  excellency  of  his  nature.     Indeed,  a  Dare  excellency  of  nature 
bespeaks  a  fitness  for  government,  but  doth  not  properly  convey  a  right  of 
government.     Excellency  speaks  aptitude,  not  title ;  a  subject  may  have 
more  wisdom  than  the  prince,  and  be  fitter  to  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
but  he  hath  not  a  title  to  royalty.     A  man  of  large  capacity,  and  strong 
virtue,  is  fit  to  serve  his  country  in  parliament,  but  the  election  of  the 
people  conveys  a  title  to  him.     Yet  a  strain  of  intellectual  and  moral  abilities 
beyond  others,  is  a  foundation  for  dominion.     And  it  is  commonly  seen  that 
puch  eminences  in  men,  though  they  do  not  invest  them  with  a  civil  autho* 
rity,  or  an  authority  of  jurisdiction,  yet  they  create  a  veneration  in  the 
minds  of  men  ;  their  virtue  attracts  reverence,  and  their  advice  is  regarded  as 
an  oracle.     Old  men  by  their  age,  when  stored  with  more  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge by  reason  of  their  long  experience,  acquire  a  kind  of  power  over  the 
younger  in  the  dictates  and  counsels,  so  that  they  gain  by  the  strength  of 
that  excellency  a  real  authority  in  the  minds  of  those  men  they  eonverse 
with,  and  possess  themselves  of  a  deep  respect  fr<mi  them.     God  therefore, 
being  an  incomprehensible  ocean  of  all  perfection,  and  possessing  infinitely 
*  all  those  virtues  that  may  lay  a  claim  to  dominion,  hath  the  first  foundation 
of  it  in  his  own  nature.     His  incomparable  and  unparalleled  excellency,  as 
well  as  the  greatness  of  his  work,  attracts  the  voluntary  worship  of  him  as  a 
sovereign  Lord.     Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8,  '  Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like  unto 
thee ;  neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  work.     All  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee.'     Though  his  benefits  are  great  engagements 
to  our  obedience  and  aflection,  yet  his  infinite  majesty  and  perfection  le* 
quires  the  first  place  in  our  acknowledgment  and  adorations.     Upon  this 
account  God  claims  it :  Isa.  xlvi.  9,  '  I  sm  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me ; 
I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.*   And  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  npon  the  same  accounts 
aoknowledgeth  it :  chap.  x.  6,  7,  '  Forasmuch  as  there  is  none  like  unto 
thee,  0  Lord  ;  thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might.     Who  would 
not  fear  thee,  O  King  of  nations  ?  for  to  thee  doth  it  appertain  :  forasmuch 
as  there  is  none  like  unto  thee.'     And  this  is  a  more  noble  title  of  dominion, 
it  being  an  uncreated  title,  and  more  eminent  tiian  that  of  creation  or  pre* 
servation.t     This  is  the  natural  order  God  hath  placed  in  his  creatures,  that 
the  more  excellent  should  rule  the  inferior.     He  committed  not  the  govern- 
ment of  lower  creatures  to  lions  and  tigers,  that  have  a  delight  in  blood, 
but  no  knowledge  of  virtue  ;  but  to  man,  who  had  an  eminence  in  his  nature 
above  other  creatures,  and  was  formed  with  a  perfect  rectitude,  and  a  height 
of  reason  to  guide  the  reins  over  them.     In  man  the  soul,  being  of  a  more 
sublime  nature,  is  set  of  right  to  rule  over  the  body ;  the  mind,  the  most  ezoel« 
lent  faculty  of  the  soul,  to  rule  over  the  other  powers  of  it ;  and  wisdom,  tho 
most  excellent  habit  of  the  mind,  to  guide  and  regulate  that  in  its  determine* 
tions ;  and  when  the  body  and  sensitive  appetite  control  the  soul  and  mind,  it  is 
*  Macovii  Ck>Ueg  Theolog.  Disp.  xviil.  p.  12, 13.    t  Baynaud,  Theotog.  Nat.  p.  767. 
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an  Qsnrpation  against  natore,  not  a  irile  accord ing  to  nature  ;  the  excellency 
therefore  of  the  divine  natnro  is  the  natnral  foundation  for  his  dominion. 
He  hath  wisdom  to  know  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do,  and  an  immutable  right* 
eoQsness  whereby  he  cannot  do  anything  base  and  unworthy.  He  hath  a 
foreknowledge  whereby  he  is  able  to  prder  all  things  to  answer  his  own 
glorious  designs,  and  the  end  of  his  government,  that  nothing  can  go  awry, 
nothing  put  him  to  a  stand,  and  constrain  him  to  meditate  new  counsels. 
Bo  that  if  it  could  be  supposed,  that  the  world  had  not  been  created  by  him, 
that  the  parts  of  it  had  met  together  by  chance,  and  been  compacted  into 
such  a  body,  none  but  God,  the  supreme  and  most  excellent  being  in  the 
world,  could  have  merited  and  deservedly  challenged  the  government  of  it ; 
because  nothing  had  an  excellency  of  nature  to  capacitate  it  for  it  as  he  hath, 
or  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  him  for  a  sufficiency  to  govern.* 

2.  It  is  fonnded  in  his  act  of  creation.  He  is  the  eovereign  Lord,  as  he 
is  the  almighty  Creator.  The  relation  of  an  entire  Creator  induceth  the 
relation  of  an  absolute  Lord ;  he  that  gives  being,  life,  motion,  that  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  being  of  a  thing  which  was  before  nothing,  that  had  nothing 
to  concur  with  him,  nothing  to  assist  him,  but  by  his  sole  power  commands  it 
to  stand  up  into  being,  is  the  unquestionable  lord  and  proprietor  of  that 
thing  that  hath  no  dependence  but  upon  him.  And  by  this  act  of  creation, 
which  extended  to  all  things,  he  became  universal  Sovereign  over  all  things. 
And  those  that  waive  the  excellency  of  his  nature  as  the  foundation  of  his 
government,  easily  acknowledge  the  sufficiency  of  it  upon  his  actual  crea- 
tion. His  dominion  of  jurisdiction  results  from  creation.  When  God  him- 
self makes  an  oration  in  defence  of  his  sovereignty.  Job  xxxviii.,  his  chief 
arguments  are  drawn  from  creation  ;  and  Ps.  xcv.  8,  5,  *  The  Lord  is  a  great 
King  above  all  gods.  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it.'  And  so  the  apostle 
in  his  sermon  to  the  Athenians.  As  he  'made  the  world,  and  all  things  . 
therein,'  he  is  styled  'Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  Acts  xvii.  24.  His 
dominion  also  of  property  stands  upon  this  basis :  Ps.  Ixxxix.  11, '  The  hea- 
vens are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine:  as  for  the  world  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  then  hast  founded  them.'  Upon  this  title  of  forming  Israel  as  a 
creature,  or  rather  as  a  church,  he  demands  their  services  to  him  as  their 
Sovereign.  'O  Jacob  and  Israel,  thou  art  my  servant:  I  have  formed  thee; 
thou  art  my  servant,  0  Israel,'  Isa.  xliv.  21.  The  sovereignty  of  God  natu- 
rally ariseth  from  the  relation  of  all  things  to  himself  as  their  entire  creator, 
and  their  natural  and  inseparable  dependence  upon  him  in  regard  of  their 
being  and  well-being.  It  depends  not  upon  the  election  of  men  ;  God  hath 
a  natural  dominion  over  us  as  creatures,  before  he  hath  a  dominion  by  con- 
sent over  us  as  converts.  As  soon  as  ever  anything  began  to  be  a  creature, 
it  was  a  vassal  to  God  as  a  lord.  Every  man  is  acknowledged  to  have  a 
right  of  possessing  what  he  hath  made,  and  a  power  of  dominion  over  what 
he  hath  framed.  He  may  either  cherish  his  own  work  or  dash  it  in  pieces ; 
he  may  either  add  a  greater  comeliness  to  it,  or  deface  what  he  hath  already 
imparted.  He  hath  a  right  of  property  in  it;  no  other  man  can  without 
injury  pilfer  his  own  work  from  him.  The  work  hath  no  propriety  in  itself, 
the  right  must  lie  in  the  immediate  framer,  or  in  the  person  that  employed 
him.  The  first  cause  of  everything  hath  an  unquestionable  dominion  of 
propriety  in  it  upon  the  score  of  justice.  By  the  law  of  nations,  the  first 
finder  of  a  country  is  esteemed  the  rightful  possessor  and  lord  of  that  coun* 
try,  and  the  first  inventor  of  an  art  hath  a  right  of  exercising  it.  If  a  man 
hath  a  just  claim  of  dominion  over  that  thing  Whose  materials  were  not  of 
his  framing,  hot  from  only  the  addition  of  a  new  figure  from  his  skill,  as  a 
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limner  over  bis  picture,  the  cloth  whereof  he  neyer  made,  nor  the  cobors 
wherewith  he  draws  it  were  ever  endued  by  him  with  their  distinet  qoalities, 
but  only  he  applies  them  by  his  art  to  compose  such  a  figore,  mnch  more 
hath  God  a  rightful  claim  of  dominion  over  his  creatures,  whose  entire  being, 
both  in  matter  and  form,  and  every  particle  of  their  excellency,  was  breathed 
out  by  the  word  of  his  mouth.  He  did  not  only  give  the  matter  a  form,  but 
bestowed  upon  the  matter  itself  a  being;  it  was  formed  by  none  to  his  hand, 
as  the  matter  is  on  which  an  artist  works.  He  had  the  being  of  all  things 
in  his  own  power,  and  it  was  at  his  choice  whether  he  would  impart  it  or 
no ;  there  can  be  no  juster  and  stronger  ground  of  a  claim  than  this.  A 
man  hath  a  right  to  a  piece  of  brass  or  gold  by  his  purchase,  but  when  by 
his  engraving  he  hath  formed  it  into  an  excellent  statue,  there  results  an  in- 
crease of  his  right  upon  the  account  of  his  artifice.  God*s  creation  of  the 
matter  of  man  gave  him  a  right  over  man ;  but  his  creation  of  him  in  so 
eminent  an  excellency,  with  reason  to  guide  him,  a  clear  eye  of  understand- 
ing to  discern  light  from  darkness,  and  truth  from  falsehood,  a  freedom  of 
will  to  act  accordingly,  and  an  original  righteousness  as  the  iramish  and 
beauty  of  all,  here  is  the  strongest  foundation  for  a  claim  of  aaihority  over 
man,  and  the  strongest  obligation  on  man  for  subjection  to  God.  If  all 
those  things  had  been  passed  over  to  God  by  another  hand,  he  could  not  be 
the  supreme  Lord,  nor  could  have  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  them  si 
his  pleasure.  That  would  have  been  the  invasion  of  another's  right.  Be- 
sides, creation  is  the  only  first  discovery  of  his  dominion.  Before  the  worid 
was  framed,  there  was  nothing  but  God  himself,  and  properly  nothing  is  said 
to  have  dominion  over  itself;  this  is  a  relative  attribute,  reflecting  on  the 
works  of  God.'*'  He  had  a  right  of  dominion  in  his  nature  from  eternity, 
but  before  creation  he  was  actually  Lord  only  of  a  nullity.  .  Where  there  is 
nothing,  it  can  have  no  relation ;  nothing  is  not  the  subject  of  possession 
nor  of  dominion.  There  could  be  no  exercise  of  this  dominion  withoat 
creation.  What  exercise  can  a  sovereign  have  without  sulrjects  ?  Sove- 
reignty speaks  a  relation  to  subjects ;  and  none  is  properly  a  sovereign  with- 
out subjects.  To  conclude ;  from  hence  doth  result  Gbd*s  unhersal  do- 
minion ;  for  being  maker  of  all,  he  is  the  ruler  of  all.  And  his  perpetual 
dominion ;  for  as  long  as  God  continues  in  the  relation  of  Creator,  the  ri^t 
of  his  sovereignty  as  Creator  cannot  be  abolished. 

8.  As  God  is  the  final  cause  or  end  of  all,  he  is  Lord  of  all.  The  end 
hath  a  greater  sovereignty  in  actions  than  the  actor  itself-f  The  aetor 
hath  a  sovereignty  over  others  in  action,  but  the  end  for  which  any  one 
works  hath  a  sovereignty  over  the  agent  himself.  A  liomer  hath  a  sove- 
reignty over  the  picture  he  is  framing  or  hath  framed,  but  the  end  for  whieh 
he  framed  it,  either  his  profit  he  designed  from  it,  or  the  hcmour  and  cre£t 
of  skill  he  aimed  at  in  it,  hath  a  dominion  over  the  limner  himself.  The 
end  moves  and  excites  the  artist  to  work,  it  spirits  him  in  it,  conducts  him 
in  his  whole  business,  possesses  his  mind,  and  sits  triumphant  in  him  in 
all  the  progress  of  his  work ;  it  is  the  first  cause  for  which  the  whole  work 
is  wrought.  Now  God,  in  his  actual  creation  of  all,  is  the  soTeraign  end  of 
all :  *  For  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created,'  Bev.  iv.  11 ;  '  The  Ix>rd 
hath  made  all  things  for  himself,'  Prov.  xvi.  4.  Man  indeed  is  the  subordi- 
nate and  immediate  end  of  the  lower  creation,  and  therefore  had  the  do- 
minion over  other  creatures  granted  to  him;  but  God  being  the  ultimate  and 
principal  end,  hath  the  sovereign  and  principal  dominion ;  all  things  as  moeh 
refer  to  him  as  the  last  end,  as  they  flow  from  him  as  ibe  first  cause.    Bo 
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that,  as  I  said  before,  if  the  world  had  been  compacted  together  by  a  jnm- 
bllDg  chance,  without  a  wise  hand,  as  some  have  foolishly  imagined,  none 
could  have  been  an  antagonist  wiUi  God  for  the  government  of  the  world, 
bnt  God,  in  r^ard  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  would  have  been  the 
rector  of  it,  unless  those  atoms  that  had  composed  the  world  had  had  an 
ability  to  govern  it.  Since  there  could  be  no  universal  end  of  all  things  but 
God,  God  only  can  daim  an  entire  right  to  the  government  of  it ;  for  though 
man  be  the  end  of  the  lower  creation,  yet  man  is  not  the  end  of  himself  and 
his  own  being,  he  is  not  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  supreme  heavens,  he 
is  not  able  to  govern  them,  they  are  out  of  his  ken,  and  out  of  his  reach. 
None  fit  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  nature  to  be  the  chief  end  of  the 
whole  world  but  God,  and  therefore  none  can  have  a  right  to  the  dominion 
of  it  but  God.  In  this  regard,  Gk>d*s  dominion  differs  from  the  dominion 
of  all  earthly  potentates.  All  the  subjects  in  creation  were  made  for  God 
as  their  end ;  so  are  not  people  for  rulers,  but  rulers  made  for  people,  for 
their  protection,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  societies. 

4.  The  dominion  of  God  is  founded  upon  his  preservation  of  things. 
Ps.  xcv.  8,  4,  *  The  Lord  is  a  great  King  above  all  gods.'  Why?  '  In  his 
hand  are  all  the  deep  places  of  the  earth.'  While  his  hand  holds  things, 
his  hand  hath  a  dominion  over  them.  He  that  holds  a  stone  in  the  air 
exerciseth  a  dominion  over  its  natural  inclination  in  hindering  it  from  £Edling« 
The  creature  depends  whoUy  upon  Gk>d  in  its  preservation ;  as  soon  as  that 
divine  hand  which  sustains  everything  were  withdrawn,  a  languishment  and 
swooning  would  be  the  next  turn  in  the  creature.  He  is  called  Lord, 
Adonaiy  in  regard  of  his  sustentation  of  all  things  by  his  continual  influx, 
the  word  coming  of  nM>  which  signifies  a  basis  or  pillar  that  supports  a 
building.  Gt)d  is  the  Lord  of  all,  as  he  is  the  sustainer  of  all  by  his  power, 
as  well  as  the  creator  of  all  by  his  word.  The  sun  hath  a  sovereign  do- 
minion over  its  own  beams,  which  depend  upon  it,  so  that  if  he  withdraws 
himself,  they  all  attend  him,  and  the  world  is  left  in  darkness.  God  main- 
tains the  vigour  of  all  things,  conducts  them  in  their  operations,  so  that 
nothing  that  they  are,  nothing  that  they  have,  but  is  owing  to  this  preserv- 
ing power.  The  Master  of  this  great  family  may  as  well  be  called  the  Lord 
of  it,  since  every  member  of  it  depends  upon  him  for  the  support  of  that 
being  he  first  gave  them,  and  holds  of  his  empire.  As  the  right  to  govern 
resulted  from  creation,  so  it  is  perpetuated  by  the  preservation  of  things. 

5.  The  dominion  of  God  is  strengthened  by  the  innumerable  benefits  he 
bestows  upon  his  creatures.  The  benefits  he  confers  upon  us  after  creation 
are  not  the  original  ground  of  his  dominion.  A  man  hath  not  authority 
over  his  servant  from  the  kindness  he  shews  to  him,  but  his  authority  com- 
menceth  before  any  act  of  kindness,  and  is  founded  upon  a  right  of  purchase, 
conquest,  or  compact.  Dominion  doth  not  depend  upon  mere  benefits ; 
then  inferiors  might  have  dominion  over  superiors.  A  peasant  may  save 
the  life  of  a  prince  to  whom  he  was  not  subject ;  he  hatii  not  therefore  a 
right  to  step  up  into  his  throne  and  give  laws  to  him.  And  children  that 
n>^imtftin  their  parents  in  their  poverty  might  then  acquire  an  authority  over 
them,  which  they  can  never  climb  to ;  because  the  benefits  they  confer  can- 
not parallel  the  benefits  they  have  received  from  the  authors  of  their  lives. 
The  bounties  of  God  to  us  add  nothing  to  the  intrinsic  right  of  his  natural 
dominion,  they  being  the  effects  of  that  sovereignty,  as  he  is  a  rewarder  and 
governor.  As  the  benefits  a  prince  bestows  upon  his  &vourite  increases  not 
that  right  of  authority,  which  is  inherent  in  the  crown,  but  strengthens  that 
dominion  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  receiver,  by  increasing  the  obligation 
of  the  fiivourite  to  an  observance  of  him,  not  only  as  his  natural  prince,  but 
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his  gracious  bene&ctor.  The  benefieenee  of  God  adds,  thongh  not  an 
original  right  of  power,  yet  a  foundation  of  a  stronger  upbraiding  the  crea- 
ture if  he  walks  in  a  violation  and  forgetfulness  of  those  benefits,  and  pull 
in  pieces  the  links  of  that  ingenuous  duty  they  call  for ;  and  an  occasion  of 
execcising  of  justice  in  punishing  the  delinquent,  which  is  a  part  of  his 
empire  :  Isa.  i.  2,  *  Hear,  0  heavens ;  and  give  ear,  0  earth :  the  Lord 
hath  spoken,  I  have  nourished  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.' 
Thus  the  fundamental  right  as  creator  is  made  more  indisputable  by  his 
relation  as  a  benefactor,  and  more  as  being  so  after  a  forfeiture  of  what  was 
enjoyed  by  creation.  The  benefits  of  Gh>d  are  innumerable,  and  so  magni- 
ficent, that  they  cannot  meet  with  any  compensation  from  the  creature ;  and 
therefore  do  necessarily  require  a  submission  from  the  creature,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  divine  authority.  But  that  benefit  of  redemption  doth 
add  a  stronger  right  of  dominion  to  God,  since  he  hath  not  only  as  a  creator 
given  them  being,  and  life  as  his  creatures,  but  paid  a  price,  the  price  of  his 
Son's  blood,  for  their  rescne  from  captivity,  so  that  he  hath  a  sovereignty 
of  grace  as  well  as  nature ;  and  the  ransomed  ones  belong  to  him  as 
redeemer  as  well  as  creator :  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20,  '  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for 
ye  are  bonght  with  a  price,'  therefore  your  body  and  your  spirits  are  God's. 
By  this  he  acquired  a  right  of  another  kind,  and  brought  us  from  that  uncon- 
trollable lordship  we  afiected  over  ourselves  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  that  he  might 
use  us  as  his  own  peculiar  for  his  own  glory  and  service ;  by  this  redemp- 
tion there  results  to  God  a  right  over  our  bodies,  over  our  spirits,  over  oar 
services,  as  well  as  by  creation ;  and  to  shew  the  strength  of  this  right  the 
apostle  repeats  it,  *  you  are  bought,' — a  purchase  cannot  be  without  a  price 
paid, — but  he  adds  price  also,  *  bonght  with  a  price.'  To  strengthen  the 
title,  purchase  gave  him  a  new  right ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  price  estab- 
lished that  right.  The  more  a  man  pays  for  a  thing,  the  more  usually 
we  say  he  deserves  to  have  it,  he  hath  paid  enough  for  it.  It  was  indeed 
price  enough,  and  too  much  for  such  vile  creatures  as  we  are. 

in.  The  third  thing  is,  the  nature  of  this  dominion. 

1.  This  dominion  is  independent.  His  throne  is  in  the  heayens ;  the 
heavens  depend  not  upon  the  earth,  nor  Gk)d  upon  his  creatures.  Since  he 
is  independent  in  regard  of  his  essence,  he  is  so  in  his  dominion,  which  flows 
from  the  excellency  and  fulness  of  his  essence.  As  he  receives  his  essence 
from  none,  so  he  derives  his  dominion  from  none ;  all  other  dominion,  except 
paternal  authority,  is  rooted  originally  in  the  wills  of  men.  The  first  title 
was  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  the  conquest  of  others  by  the  help  of  those 
people  that  first  consented ;  *  and,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  earthly  dominion 
depends  upon  assistance  of  the  suhjecis,  and  the  members  being  joined  with 
the  head  carry  on  the  work  of  government,  and  prevent  civil  dissensions ;  in 
the  support  of  it,  it  depends  upon  the  subjects'  contributions  and  taxes* 
The  subjects  in  their  strength  are  the  arms,  and  in  their  purses  the  sinews 
of  government.  But  God  depends  upon  none  in  the  foundation  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  he  is  not  a  Lord  by  the  votes  of  his  vassals.  Nor  is  it  successivelj 
handed  to  him  by  any  predecessor,  nor  constituted  by  the  power  of  a  superior; 
nor  forced  he  his  way  by  war  and  conquest,  nor  precariously  attained  it  by 
suit  or  flattery,  or  bribing  promises.  He  holds  not  the  right  of  his  empire 
from  any  other ;  he  hath  no  superior  to  hand  him  to  his  throne,  and  settle 
him  by  commission.  He  is  therefore  called  <  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,'  having  none  above  him.  *  A  great  King  above  all  gods,'  Ps.  xcv.  8  ; 
needing  no  license  from  any  when  to  act,  nor  direction  how  to  aet»  or  assist* 
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A&ee  in  his  action.  He  owes  not  any  of  those  to  any  person ;  he  was  not 
ordered  by  any  other  to  create,  and  therefore  receives  not  orders  from  any 
other  to  rule  over  what  he  hath  created.  He  received  not  his  power  and 
wisdom  from  another,  and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  any  for  the  rule  of  his 
government.  He  only  made  his  own  subjects,  and  from  himself  hath  the 
sole  authority  ;  his  own  will  was  the  cause  of  their  beings,  and  his  own  will 
is  the  director  of  their  actions.  He  is  not  determined  by  his  creatures  in 
any  of  his  motions,  but  determines  the  creatures  in  all.  His  actions  are  not 
regulated  by  any  law  without  him,  but  by  a  law  within  him,  the  law  of  his 
own  nature.  It  is  impossible  he  can  have  any  rde  without  himself,  because 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  himself.  Nor  doth  he  depend  upon  any  in  the 
exercise  of  his  government ;  he  needs  no  servants  in  it ;  when  he  uses  crea- 
tures, it  is  not  out  of  want  of  their  help,  but  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
wisdom  and  power.  What  he  doth  by  his  subjects,  he  can  do  by  himself: 
'  The  gQTemment  is  upon  his  shoulder,'  Isa.  is.  6,  to  shew  that  he  needs  not 
any  supporters.  All  other  governments  flow  from  him,  all  other  authorities 
depend  upon  him ;  Dsi  ffratidf  or  Dsi  providenticL,  is  in  the  style  of;prinees. 
As  their  being  is  derived  from  his  power,  so  their  authority  is  but  a  branch 
of  his  dominion.  They  are  governors  by  divine  providence ;  God  is  gover- 
nor by  his  sole  nature.  All  motions  depend  upon  the  first  heaven,  which 
moves  all;  but  that  depends  upon  nothing.  The  government  of  Christ 
depends  upon  God*s  uncreated  dominion,  and  is  by  commission  from  him  ; 
Christ  assumed  not  this  honour  to  himself,  '  but  he  that  said  unto  him.  Thou 
art  my  Son,'  bestowed  it  upon  him.  *  He  put  all  things  under  his  feet,'  but 
not  himself,  1  Cor.  xv.  27.  '  When  be  saith  all  things  are  put  under  him, 
he  is  excepted  which  did  pui  all  things  under  him.'  He  sits  still  as  an 
independent  governor  upon  his  throne. 

2.  This  dominion  is  absolute.  If  his  throne  be  in  the  heavens,  there  is 
nothing  to  control  him.  If  he  be  independent,  he  must  needs  be  absolute, 
since  he  hath  no  cause  in  conjunction  with  him  as  Creator,  that  can  share 
with  him  in  his  right,  or  retain  him  in  the  disposal  of  his  creature.  His 
antbority  is  unlimited :  in  this  regard  the  title  of  lord  becomes  not  any  but 
God  properly.  Tiberius,  thought  none  of  the  best,  though  one  of  the  sab- 
tilest  princes,  accounted  the  title  of  lord  a  reproach  to  him,  since  he  was 
not  absolute.* 

(1.)  Absolute  in  regard  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

[1.]  Thus  creation  is  a  work  of  his  mere  sovereignty.  He  created  becanse 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  create,  Bev.  iv.  11.  He  is  not  necessitated  to  do  this 
or  that.  He  might  have  chosen  whether  he  would  have  framed  an  earth, 
and  heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters.  He 
was  under  no  obligation  to  reduce  things  from  nullity  to  existence. 

[2.]  Preservation  is  the  fruit  of  his  sovereignty.  When  he  had  called  the 
world  to  stand  out,  he  might  have  ordered  it  to  return  into  its  dark  den  of  noth- 
ingness, ripped  up  every  part  of  its  foundation,  or  have  given  being  to  many 
more  creatures  than  he  did.  If  you  consider  his  absolute  sovereignty,  why 
might  he  not  have  divested  Adam  presently  of  those  rational  perfections  where- 
with he  had  endowed  him ;  and  might  he  not  have  metamorphosed  him  into 
some  beast,  and  elevated  some  beast  into  a  rational  nature  ?  Why  might 
he  not  have  degraded  an  angel  to  a  worm,  and  advanced  a  worm  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  an  angel  ?  Why  might  he  not  have  revoked  that  grant  of 
dominion,  which  he  had  passed  to  man  over  all  creatures  ?  It  was  free  to 
him  to  permit  sin  to  enter  into  the  earth,  or  to  have  excluded  it  out  of  tho 
earth,  as  he  doth  out  of  heaven« 

*  Sueton.  de  Tibezio,  cap.  xzvlL 
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[8.]  Redemption  is  a  frait  of  bis  sovereignty.  By  his  absolute  soyereignty 
be  might  have  eonfirmed  all  the  angels  in  their  standing  by  graee,  and 
prevented  the  revolt  of  any  of  their  members  from  him ;  and  when  there  was 
a  revolt  both  in  heayen  and  earth,  it  was  free  to  him  to  have  called  oat  his 
Son,  to  assame  the  angelical,  as  well  as  the  hnman  natore,  or  have  exercised 
his  dominion  in  the  destniction  of  men  and  devils,  rather  than  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  any ;  he  was  onder  no  obligation  to  restore  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

[4.]  May  he  not  impose  what  terms  he  pleases  f  May  he  not  impose  what 
laws  be  please,  and  exact  what  he  will  of  his  creature  without  promising  any 
rewards  ?  May  he  not  nse  his  own  for  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  men  ose 
for  their  credit  what  they  do  possess  by  his  indulgence  ? 

[5.]  Affliction  is  an  act  of  his  sovereignty.  By  this  right  of  sovereignty 
may  not  God  take  away  any  man's  goods,  since  they  were  his  doles  ?  As 
he  was  not  indebted  to  us  when  he  bestowed  them,  so  be  cannot  wrong  na 
when  he  removes  them.  He  takes  from  us  what  is  more  his  own  than  it  ia 
ours,  and  was  never  ours  but  by  his  gift,  and  that  for  a  time  only,  not  for 
ever.  By  this  right  he  may  determine  our  times,  put  a  period  to  our  days 
when  he  pleases,  strip  us  of  one  member,  and  lop  off  another.  Man's  being 
was  from  him,  and  why  should  he  not  have  a  sovereignty  to  take  vdiat 
he  had  a  sovereignty  to  give  ?  Why  should  this  seem  strange  to  any  of  ns, 
since  we  ourselves  exercise  an  absolute  dominion  over  those  things  in  our 
possession  which  have  sense  and  feeling,  as  well  as  over  those  that  want  it  f 
Doth  not  every  man  think  he  hath  an  absolute  authority  over  the  utensils  of 
his  house,  over  his  horse,  his  dog,  to  preserve,  or  kill  him,  to  do  what  be 
pleases  with  him,  without  rendering  any  other  reason  than,  It  is  my  own  f 
May  not  God  do  much  more  ?  Doth  not  his  dominion  over  the  works  of 
his  hands  transcend  that  which  a  man  can  claim  over  his  beast,  that  he  never 
gave  life  unto  ?  He  that  dares  dispute  against  God's  absolute  rig^t,  fimcies 
himself  as  much  a  god  as  his  Creator ;  understands  not  the  vast  differenee 
between  the  divine  nature  and  his  own,  between  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
his  own,  which  is  all  the  theme  God  himself  discourseth  upon  in  those  stately 
chapters.  Job  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  &c.,  not  mentioning  a  word  of  Job's  sin,  but 
only  vindicating  the  rights  of  his  own  authority.  Nor  doth  Job  in  his 
reply,  chap.  xl.  4,  speak  of  his  sin,  but  of  his  natural  vileness  as  a  creatoiB 
in  the  presence  of  his  Creator. 

By  tills  right  God  unstops  the  bottles  of  heaven  in  one  place,  and  stops 
them  in  another,  causing  it  *  to  rain  upon  one  city  and  not  upon  another/ 
Amos  iv.  7  ;  ordering  the  clouds  to  move  to  this  or  that  quarter,  where  he 
hath  a  mind  to  be  a  benefactor  or  a  judge. 

[6.]  Unequal  dispensations  are  acts  of  his  sovereignty.  By  this  right  he 
is  patient  toward  those  whose  sins  by  the  common  voice  of  men  deserve 
speedy  judgments,  and  pours  out  pain  upon  those  that  are  patterns  of  virtue 
to  the  world.  By  this  he  gives  sometimes  the  worst  of  men  an  ocean  of 
wealth  and  honour  to  swim  in,  and  reduoeth  an  useful  and  exemplary  grace 
to  a  scanty  poverty.  By  this  he  rules  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  sets  a 
crown  upon  the  head  of  the  basest  of  men,  Dan.  iv.  17,  while  he  deposeth 
another  that  seemed  to  deserve  a  weightier  diadem.  This  is  as  he  is  the 
Lord  of  the  ammunition  of  his  thunders,  and  the  treasures  of  his  bounty. 

[7.]  He  may  inflict  what  torments  he  pleases.  Some  say  by  this  right  of 
soYcreignty  he  may  inflict  what  torments  he  pleaseth  upon  an  innocent 
person,  which  indeed  will  not  bear  the  nature  of  a  punishment  as  an  eflfeet 
of  justice,  without  the  supposal  of  a  crime,  but  a  torment  as  an  effect  of 
that  soTcreign  right  he  hath  over  his  creature,  which  is  as  absolute  over  his 
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work,  as  the  potter^B  power  is  oyer  his  own  clay,  Jer.  zriii.  6,  Bom.  ix.  21. 
May  not  the  potter  after  his  labour,  either  set  his  vessel  np  to  adorn  his 
house,  or  knock  it  in  pieces,  and  fling  it  npon  the  dunghill,  separate  it  to 
some  noble  use,  or  condemn  it  to  some  sordid  service  ?*  Is  the  right  of  God 
over  his  creatures  less  than  that  of  the  potter  over  his  vessel,  since  God 
contributed  all  to  his  creature,  but  the  potter  never  made  the  clay,  which  is 
the  substance  of  the  vessel,  nor  the  water,  which  was  necessary  to  make  it 
tractable,  but  only  moulded  the  substance  of  it  into  such  a  shape  ?  The 
vessel  that  is  framed,  and  the  potter  that  frames  it,  differ  only  in  life ;  the 
body  of  the  potter,  whereby  he  executes  his  authority,  is  of  no  better  a  mould 
than  the  clay,  the  matter  of  his  vessel ;  shall  he  have  no  absolute  power  over 
that  which  is  so  .near  him,  and  shall  not  God  over  that  which  is  so  infinitely 
distant  from  him  ?  The  vessel  perhaps  might  plead  for  itself  that  it  was 
once  part  of  the  body  of  a  man,  and  as  good  as  the  potter  himself,  whereas 
no  creature  can  plead  it  was  part  of  Gh>d,  and  as  good  as  God  himself. 
Though  there  be  no  man  in  the  world  but  deserves  affliction,  yet  the  Scrip- 
ture sometimes  lays  affliction  upon  the  score  of  God*s  dominion,  without 
any  respect  to  the  sin  of  the  afflicted  person.  James  v.  15,  speaking  of  a 
sick  person,  *  If  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him,'  whereby 
is  implied,  that  he  might  be  struck  into  sickness  by  God  without  any  respect 
to  a  particular  sin,  but  in  a  way  of  trial,  and  that  his  affliction  sprung  not 
from  any  exercise  of  divine  justice,  but  from  his  absolute  sovereignty.  And 
so  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man,  when  the  disciples  asked  for  what  sin  it  was, 
whether  for  his  own  or  his  parents*  sin  he  was  bom  blind :  John  ix.  B, 
*  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents,'  which  speaks  in  itself  not 
against  the  whole  current  of  Scripture,  but  the  words  import  thus  much,  that 
God,  in  this  bhndness  from  the  birth,  neither  respected  any  sin  of  the  man's 
own,  nor  of  his  parents,  but  he  did  it  as  an  absolute  sovereign  to  manifest 
his  own  glory  in  that  miraculous  cure,  which  was  wrought  by  Christ. 
Thon^  afflictions  do  not  happen  without  the  desert  of  the  creature,  yet  some 
afflictions  may  be  sent  without  any  particular  respect  to  that  desert,  merely  for 
the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  since  the  creature  was  made  for  God  him- 
self, and  his  honour,  and  therefore  may  be  used  in  a  serviceableness  to  the 
glory  of  the  Creator. 

(2.)  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  unlimitedness  by  any  law  with- 
out him.  He  is  an  absolute  monarch  that  makes  laws  for  his  subjects,  but 
is  not  bound  by  any  himself,  nor  receives  any  rules  and  laws  from  his  sub- 
jects for  the  management  of  his  government.  But  most  governments  in  the 
world  are  bounded  by  laws  made  by  common  consent.  But  when  kings  are 
not  limited  by  the  laws  of  their  kingdoms,  yet  they  are  bounded  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  by  the  providence  of  God.  But  God  is  under  no  law  without 
himself;  his  rule  is  within  him,  the  rectitude  and  righteousness  of  his  own 
nature ;  he  is  not  under  that  law  he  hath  prescribed  to  man.  *  The  law  was 
not  made  for  a  righteous  man,'  1  Tim.  i.  9,  much  less  for  a  righteous  God. 
God  is  his  own  law,  his  own  nature  is  his  rule;  as  his  own  glory  is  his  end, 
himself  is  his  end,  and  himself  is  his  law.  He  is  moved  by  noti[ung  without 
himself,  nothing  hath  the  dominion  of  a  motive  over  him  but  his  own  will, 
which  is  his  rule  for  all  his  actions  in  heaven  and  earth  :  Dan.  iv.  82,  '  He 
rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gives  it  to  whomsoever  he  will ; '  and 
Bom.  ix.  18,  '  &  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy.'  As  all  things 
are  wrought  by  him  according  to  his  own  eternal  ideas  in  his  own  mind, 
so  all  is  wrought  by  him  .^u^eording  to  the  inward  motive  in  his  own  will, 
which  was  the  manifestation  of  las  own  honour.    The  greatest  motives 

•  Lesdiu,  de  Perfect.  Dirin.  p.  66, 67. 
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therefore  that  the  best  persons  haye  need,  when  they  have  pleaded  for 
any  grant  from  God,  was  his  own  glory,  which  woold  be  advanced  by  an 
answer  of  their  petition. 

(8.)  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  supremacy  and  uncontrollable' 
ness.  None  can  implead  him,  and  cause  him  to  render  a  reason  of  his 
actions.  He  is  the  sovereign  king :  '  Who  may  say  unto  him,  What  dost 
thou  ? '  Eccles.  viii.  4.  It  is  an  absurd  thing  for  any  to  dispute  with  God. 
Bom.  iz.  20,  *  Who  art  thou,  0  man,  that  repliest  against  God  ? '  Thou,  a 
man,  a  piece  of  dust,  to  argue  with  God  incomprehensibly  above  thy  reason, 
about  the  reason  of  his  works  I  '  Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth,  but  not  with  him  that  fashioned  them,'  Isa.  zlv.  9. 
In  all  the  desolations  he  works,  he  asserts  his  supremacy  to  silence  men. 
Ps.  xlvi.  10,  <  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.'  Beware  of  any  quarrelling 
motions  in  your  minds;  it  is  sufficient  that  I  am  God,  that  is  supreme,  and 
will  not  be  impleaded,  and  censured  or  worded  with  by  any  creature 
about  what  I  do.  He  is  not  bound  to  render  a  reason  of  any  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Subjects  are  accountable  to  their  princes,  and  princes  to  God, 
God  to  none ;  since  he  is  not  limited  by  any  superior,  hiis  prerogative  is 
supreme. 

(4.)  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  irresistibleness.  Other  govern- 
ments are  bounded  by  law,  so  that  what  a  governor  hath  strength  to  do  he 
hath  not  a  right  to  do.  Other  governors  have  a  limited  ability,  that  what 
they  have  a  right  to  do  they  have  not  always  a  strength  to  do,  they  may 
want  a  power  to  execute  their  own  counsels.  But  God  is  destitute  of 
neither ;  he  hath  an  infinite  right,  and  an  infinite  strength  ;  his  word  is  a 
law,  he  commands  things  to  stand  out  of  nothing,  and  they  do  so.  *  He 
commanded,'  or  spake,  6  f/V^v,  *  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,'  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
There  is  no  distance  of  time  between  his  word,  *  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,'  Gen.  i.  8.  Magistrates  often  use  not  their  authority,  for 
fear  of  giving  occasion  to  insurrections,  which  may  overturn  their  empire. 
But  if  Uie  Lord  will  work,  *  who  shall  let  it  ? '  Isa.  zliii.  18.  And  if  God 
will  not  work,  who  shall  force  him  ?  He  can  check  and  overturn  all  other 
powers,  his  decrees  cannot  be  stopped,  nor  his  hand  held  back  by  any  ;  if 
he  wills  to  dash  the  whole  world  in  pieces,  no  creature  can  maintain  its 
being  against  his  order.  He  sets  '  the  ordinances  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
dominion  thereof  in  the  earth.'  And  '  sends  lightnings,  that  they  may  go, 
and  say  unto  him,  Here  we  are,'  Job  xxzviii.  88,  86. 

8.  Yet  this  dominion,  though  it  be  absolute,  is  not  tyrannical ;  but  it  is 
managed  by  the  rules  of  wisdom,  nghteousness,  and  goodness.  If  his  throne 
be  in  the  heavens,  it  is  pure  and  good,  because  the  heavens  are  the  purest 
parts  of  the  creation,  and  influence  by  their  goodness  the  lower  earth.  Since 
he  is  his  own  rule,  and  his  nature  is  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  righteous,  he 
cannot  do  a  thing  but  what  is  unquestionably  agreeable  with  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  purity.  In  aU  the  exercises  of  his  sovereign  right,  he  is  never 
unattended  with  those  perfections  of  his  nature.  IvGght  not  God,  by  his 
absolute  power,  have  pardoned  men's  guilt,  and  thrown  the  invading  sin  oat 
of  his  creatures  ?  But  in  regard  of  his  truth  pawned  in  his  threatening,  and 
in  regard  of  his  justice,  which  demanded  satisfaction,  he  would  not.  Might 
not  God,  by  his  absolute  sovereignty,  admit  a  man  into  his  firiendship  with- 
out giving  him  any  grace  ?  But  in  regard  of  the  incongruity  of  such  an  aet 
to  his  wisdom  and  holiness,  he  will  not.  May  he  not,  by  his  absolute  power, 
refuse  to  accept  a  man  that  desires  to  please  him,  and  reject  a  purely  inno- 
cent creature  ?  But  in  regard  of  his  goodness  and  righteousness  he  will  not« 
Though  innocence  be  amiable  in  its  own  nature,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  in 
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regard  of  God's  sovereignty  that  he  shoold  love  it ;  but  in  regard  of  his 
goodness  it  is  necessary,  and  he  will  never  do  otherwise.  As  God  never 
acts  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  he  never  exerts  the  utmost  of  his 
sovereignty ;  because  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  those  other  properties 
which  render  him  perfectly  adorable  to  the  creature.  As  no  intelligent  crea- 
ture, neither  angel  nor  man,  can  be  framed  without  a  law  in  his  nature,  so  we 
cannot  imagine  God  without  a  law  in  his  own  nature,  unless  we  would  fancy 
him  a  rude,  tyrannical,  foolish  being,  that  hath  nothing  of  holiness,  good- 
ness, righteoosness,  wisdom.  If  he  made  the  «heavens  in  wisdom,  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  5,  he  made  them  by  some  rule,  not  by  a  mere  will,  but  a  rule  within 
himself,  not  without.  A  wise  work  is  never  the  result  of  an  absolute  un- 
guided  will. 

(1.)  This  dominion  is  managed  by  the  rule  of  wisdom.  What  may  appear 
to  us  to  have  no  other  spring  Uian  absolute  sovereignty,  would  be  found  to 
have  a  depth  of  amazing  wisdom  and  accountable  reason,  were  our  short 
capacities  long  enough  to  fiathom  it.  When  the  apostle  had  been  discoursing 
of  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  in  seizing  upon  one  man  and  letting  go 
another,  in  rejecting  the  Jews  and  gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  which  aj^ears  to 
us  to  be  the  results  only  of  an  absolute  dominion,  yet  he  resolves  not  those 
amazing  acts  into  that,  without  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were  governed 
by  exact  wisdom,  though  beyond  his  ken  to  see,  and  his  line  to  sound :  Rom. 
xi.  88,  *  Oh  the  depth  of  Uie  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !' 
There  are  some  things  in  mattera  of  state  that  may  seem  to  be  acts  of 
mere  wiU,  but  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii^  the  inward 
engines  which  moved  them,  and  the  ends  aimed  at  in  those  undertakings, 
we  might  find  a  rich  vein  of  prudence  in  them,  to  incline  us  to  judge  other- 
wise than  bare  arbitrary  proceedings.  The  other  attributes  of  power  and 
goodness  are  more  easily  perceptible  in  the  works  of  God  than  his  wisdom. 
The  first  view  of  the  creation  strikes  us  with  this  sentiment,  that  the  author 
of  this  great  feibric  was  mighty  and  beneficial,  but  his  wisdom  lies  deeper  than 
to  be  discerned  at  the  first  glance  without  a  diligent  inquiry;  as  at  the  first 
casting  our  eyes  upon  the  sea,  we  behold  its  motion,  colour,  and  something 
of  its  vastness,  but  we  cannot  presenUy  fathom  the  depth  of  it,  and  under- 
stand those  lower  fountains  that  supply  that  great  ocean  of  waters.  It  is 
part  of  God*s  sovereignty,  as  it  is  of  the  wisest  princes,  that  he  hath  a  wis- 
dom beyond  the  reach  of  his  subjects ;  it  is  not  for  a  finite  nature  to  under- 
stand an  infinite  wisdom,  nor  for  a  foolish  creature  that  hath  lost  his 
understanding  by  the  fall,  to  judge  of  the  reason  of  the  methods  of  a  wise 
counsellor.  Yet  those  actions  that  savour  most  of  sovereignty  present  men 
with  some  glances  of  his  wisdom.  Was  it  mere  will  that  he  suffered  some 
angels  to  ML  ?  But  his  wisdom  was  in  it  for  the  manifestation  of  his  jus- 
tice, as  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh.  Was  it  mere  will  that  he 
suffered  sin  to  be  committed  by  man  ?  Was  not  his  wisdom  in  this  for  the 
discovery  of  his  mercy,  which  never  had  been  known  without  that  which 
should  render  a  creature  miserable  ?  Bom.  xi.  82,  '  He  hath  concluded  them 
all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  Though  God  had  such  an 
absolute  right  to  have  annihilated  the  world,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  made  it, 
yet  how  had  this  consisted  with  his  wisdom,  to  have  erected  a  creature  after 
his  own  image  one  day,  and  despised  it  so  much  the  next,  as  to  cashier  it 
firom  being  ?  What  wisdom  had  it  been  to  make  a  thing  only  to  destroy  it  ? 
to  repent  of  his  work  as  soon  as  ever  it  came  out  of  his  hands,  without  any 
occasion  offered  by  the  creature  ?  If  God  be  supposed  to  be  creator,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  an  end  in  creation ;  what  end  can  that  be  but 
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himself  and  his  own  glory,  the  manifestaiion  of  the  perfection  of  his 
nature  ?  What  perfection  oonld  have  heen  discovered  in  so  qnick  an  anni- 
hilation, hnt  that  of  his  power  in  creating,  and  of  his  sovereignty  in  snatch- 
ing away  the  heing  of  his  rational  ereatnre,  before  it  had  laid  the  methods 
of  acting  ?  What  wisdom  to  make  a  world  and  a  reasonable  oreatore  for 
no  use  ?  not  to  praise  and  honour  him,  but  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and 
destroyed  by  him  ? 

(2.)  His  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  role  of  righteousness. 
Worldly  princes  often  fancy  tyranny  and  oppression  to  be  the  chief  marks  of 
sovereignty,  and  think  their  sceptres  not  beautiful  till  dyed  in  blood,  nor  the 
throne  secure  till  established  upon  slain  carcases.     But  'justice  and  judg- 
ment are  the  foundation  of  the  throne  *  of  God,  Ps.  Ixiz.  14,  alluding  per- 
haps to  the  supporters  of  arms  and  thrones,  which  among  princes  are  the 
figures  of  lions,  emblems  of  courage,  as  Solomon  had,  1  Kings  x.  19.     But 
God  makes  not  so  much  might  as  right  the  support  of  his.     He  sits  on  a 
'  throne  of  holiness,'  Ps.  zlvii.  8,  as  he  reigns  over  the  heathens,  referring  to 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  after  the  rejecting  the  Jews ;  the  psalmist  here 
praising  the  righteousness  of  it,  as  the  apostie  had  the  unsearchable  wisdom 
of  it.  Bom.  xi.  88.     '  In  all  his  ways  he  is  righteous,*  Ps.  cxlv.  17 ;  in  his 
ways  of  terror,  as  well  as  those  of  sweetness,  in  those  works  wherein  little 
else  but  that  of  his  sovereignty  appears  to  us.     It  is  always  linked  with  hin 
holiness,  that  he  will  not  do  by  his  absolute  right  any  thing  but  what  is  con- 
formable to  it.     Since  his  dominion  is  founded  upon  the  excellency  of  his 
nature,  he  will  not  do  anything  but  what  is  agreeable  to  it,  and  becoming 
his  other  perfections.     Though  he  be  an  absolute  sovereign,  he  is  not  an 
arbitrary) governor :  *  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?*  Gen. 
xviii.  25,  u  e,  it  is  impossible  but  he  should  act  righteously  in  every  punctUw 
of  his  government,  since  his  righteousness  capacitates  him  to  be  a  judge,  not 
a  tyrant,  of  all  the  earth.     The  heathen  poets  represented  their  chief  god, 
Jupiter,  with  Themis,  or  Bight,  sitting  by  him  upon  his  tfaioine  in  all  bis 
orders.     God  cannot  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  command  some  things,  be- 
cause they  are  directly  against  unchangeable  righteousness ;  as  to  command 
a  creature  to  hate,  or  blaspheme  the  Creator,  not  to  own  him,  nor  praif» 
him.     It  would  be  a  manifest  unrighteousness  to  order  the  creature  not  to 
own  him,  upon  whom  he  depends  both  in  its  beiog  and  well-being.  This  would 
be  against  that  natural  duty  which  is  indispensably  due  from  every  rational 
-creature  to  God.     This  would  be  to  order  him  to  lay  aside  his  reason  while 
he  retains  it,  to  disown  him  to  be  the  Creator  while  man  remains  his  crea- 
ture.    This  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
creature ;  or  to  exact  anything  of  man  but  what  he  had  given  him  a  capacity, 
in  his  original  nature,  to  perform.     If  any  command  were  above  our  natoi^ 
power,  it  would  be  unrighteous,  as  to  command  a  man  to  grasp  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  to  stride  over  the  sea,  to  lave  out  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  these 
things  are  impossible,  and  become  not  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of 
God  to  enjoin.     There  can  be  no  obligation  on  man  to  an  impossibility. 
God  had  a  free  dominion  over  nullity  hefoate  the  cveation,  he  could  call  it  out 
into  the  being  of  man  and  beast :  but  he  could  not  do  anyfiung  in  creation 
foolishly,  because  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  nor  oonld  he  by  the  right  of  his 
absolute  sovereignty  make  man  sinful,  because  of  his  infimte  puri^.     As  it 
is  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  sovereign,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deny 
his  deity  and  his  purity.     It  is  lawful  for  God  to  do  what  he  wifl,  but  hia 
will  being  ordered  by  the  righteousness  of  his  nature,  as  infinite  as  his  will, 
he  cannot  do  anything  but  what  is  just ;  and  therefore,  in  hia  dealing  with 
men$  you  find  him  in  Scripture  submitting  the  reasonableness  and  equiij  of 
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his  proeee^gs  to  the  judgment  of  his  depraved  creatnres,  and  j&e  inward 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  Isa.  y.  8,  *And  now,  0  infa^bitants  of 
Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Jndah,  judge,  I  pray  yon,  between  me  and  my  Tine- 
yard/  Though  God  be  the  great  sovereign  of  the  world,  yet  he  acts  not  in 
a  way  of  absohite  sovereignty. 

He  rules  by  law :  he  is  a  lawgiver  as  weU  as  a  king,  Isa.  xzxiii.  22.  It 
had  been  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  creature  to  be  ruled  other- 
^e ;  to  be  governed  as  a  beast,  this  had  been  to  firastrate  those  fieiculties  of 
will  and  understanding  which  had  been  given  him.  To  conclude  this ;  when 
we  say,  God  can*  do  this  or  that,  or  command  this  or  that,  his  authority  is 
not  bounded  and  limited  properly.  Who  can  reasonably  detract  from  his 
almightmess,  because  he  cannot  do  anything  which  savours  of  weakness;  and 
what  detracting  is  it  from  his  authority  that  he  cannot  do  anything  unseemly 
for  the  dignity  of  his  nature  1  It  is  rather  from  the  infiniteness  of  his  right- 
eousness than  the  straitness  of  his  authority ;  at  most,  it  is  but  a  voluntary 
bounding  his  dominion  by  the  law  of  his  own  holiness. 

(8.)  His  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  role  of  goodness.  Some 
potentates  there  have  been  in  the  world,  that  have  loved  to  suck  the  blood 
and  drink  the  tears  of  their  subjects,  that  would  rule  more  by  fear  than  love,t 
like  Clearehas,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclia,  ii^o  bore  the  figure  of  a  thunderbolt 
instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  named  his  son  Thunder ^  thereby  to  tutor  him  to  terrify 
his  subjects.  But  as  God's  throne  is  a  throne  of  holiness,  so  it  is  a  '  throne 
of  grace,'  Heb.  iv.  16 ;  a  throne  encircled  with  a  rainbow ;  Bev.  iv.  28,  *  in 
sight  like  to  an  emerald ' — an  emblem  of  the  covenant,  that  hath  the  pleasant- 
ness of  a  green  colour,  delightful  to  the  eye,  betokening  mercy.  Though  his 
nature  be  infinitely  excellent  above  us,  and  his  power  infinitely  transcendent 
over  us,  yet  ihe  mi^esty  of  his  government  is  tempered  with  an  unspeakable 
goodness.  He  acts  not  so  much  as  an  absolute  Lord,  as  a  gracious  sovereign 
and  obliging  benefiustor.  He  delights  not  to  make  his  subjects  slaves,  ex- 
acts not  of  them  any  servile  and  fearM,  but  a  generous  and  cheerful,  obedience. 
He  requires  them  not  to  fear  or  worship  him  so  much  for  his  power  as  his 
goodnesQ.  He  requires  not  of  a  rational  creature  any  thing  repugnant  to  the 
honour,  dignity,  and  principles  of  such  a  nature ;  not  any  thing  that  may 
shame,  disgrace  it,  and  make  it  weary  of  its  own  being,  and  the  service  it 
owes  to  its  sovereign.  He  draws  by  the  cords  of  a  man ;  his  goodness  ren- 
ders his  laws  as  sweet  as  honey  or  the  honeycomb  to  an  unvitiated  palate 
and  a  renewed  mind.  And  though  it  be  granted  he  hath  a  full  dispose  of 
his  creature,  as  the  potter  of  his  vessel,  and  might  by  his  absolute  sovereignty 
inflict  upon  an  innocent  an  eternal  torment,  yet  his  goodness  will  never  per- 
mit him  to  use  this  sovereign  right  to  the  hurt  of  a  creature  that  deserves  it 
not.  If  God  should  cast  an  innocent  creature  into  the  furnace  of  his  wrath, 
who  can  question  him  ?  But  who  can  think  that  his  goodness  will  do  so, 
since  that  is  as  infinite  as  his  authority?  As  not  to  punish  the  sinner  would 
be  a  denial  of  his  justice,  so  to  torment  an  innocent  would  be  a  denial  of  his 
goodness.  A  man  hath  an  absolute  power  over  his  beast,  and  may  take 
away  his  life,  and  put  him  to  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  but  that  moral  virtue  of 
pity  and  tenderness  would  not  permit  him  to  use  this  right,  but  when  it  con- 
duceth  to  some  greater  good  than  that  can  be  evil :  either  for  the  good  of 
man,  which  is  the  end  of  the  creature,  or  for  the  good  of  the  poor  beast  it- 
self, to  rid  him  of  a  greater  misery.  None  but  a  savage  nature,  a  disposition 
to  be  abhorred,  would  torture  a  poor  beast  merely  for  his  pleasure.  It  is  as 
much  against  the  natTure  of  Gk)d  to  punish  one  eternally  that  hath  not  de- 
served it,  as  it  is  to  deny  himself,  and  act  any  thing  foolishly,  and  unbe- 
*  Qu.  *  cannot'?— £o.  f  Gausin.  Poly.  Histor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxii. 
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seeming  his  other  perfections,  whicli  render  him  miyestical  and  adorable. 
To  afflict  an  innocent  creature  for  his  own  good,  or  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  Redeemer,  is  so  far  from  being  against  goodness,  that  it 
is  the  highest  testimony  of  his  tender  bowels  to  the  sons  of  men.  God, 
thongh  he  be  mighty,  '  withdraws  not  his  eyes/ 1.  e.  his  tender  respect,  *from 
the  righteous,'  Job  xxxvi.  5,  7-10.  And  if  he  '  bind  them  in  fetters,'  it  is 
to  <  shew  them  their  transgressions/  and  '  open  their  ear  to  discipline,'  and 
renewing  commands  in  a  more  sensible  strain,  '  to  depart  from  iniquity.' 
What  was  said  of  Fabricius,  You  may  as  soon  remove  the  sun  from  its  course 
as  Fabricius  from  his  honesty,  may  be  [said]  of  God,  You  may  as  soon  daah 
in  pieces  his  throne,  as  separate  his  goodness  from  his  sovereignty.   - 

4.  Proposition.  This  sovereignty  is  extensive  over  all  creatures.  He  rules 
all,  as  the  heavens  do  over  the  earth.  He  is  king  of  worlds,  king  of  ages, 
as  the  word  translated  eternal  signifies,  1  Tim.  i.  17,  rfp  Ik  fiaeiXiTrw  aJmmit. 
And  the  same  word  is  translated,  Heb.  i.  2,  '  By  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds f*  the  same  word  is  rendered  worlcbt,  Heb.  xi.  8,  *  The  worlds  were 
frvuned  by  the  word  of  God.'  God  is  king  of  ages  or  worlds,  of  the  invisible 
world  and  the  sensible,  of  all  from  the  beginning  of  their  creation,  of  what- 
soever is  measured  by  a  time.  It  extends  over  angels  and  devils,  over  wicked 
and  good,  over  rational  and  irrational  creatures ;  all  things  bow  down  under 
his  hand,  nothing  can  be  exempted  from  him,  because  there  is  nothing  but 
was  extracted  by  him  from  nothing  into  being.  All  things  essentially  depend 
upon  him,  and  therefore  must  be  essentially  subject  to  him ;  the  extent  of 
his  dominion  flows  from  the  perfection  of  his  essence ;  since  his  essence  is 
unlimited,  his  royalty  cannot  be  restrained.  His  authority  is  as  void  of  any 
imperfection  as  his  essence  is,  it  reaches  out  to  all  points  of  the  heaven  above 
and  the  earth  below.  Other  princes  reign  in  a  spot  of  ground.  Every 
worldly  potentate  hath  the  confines  of  his  dominion.  The  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains divide  France  from  Spain,  and  the  Alps  Italy  from  France.  None  are 
called  kings  absolutely,  but  kings  of  this  or  that  place.  But  God  is  the  King, 
the  spacious  firmament  limits  not  his  dominion.  If  we  could  suppose  him 
bounded  by  any  place  in  regard  of  his  presence,  yet  he  could  never  be  out  of 
his  own  dominion ;  whatsoever  he  looks  upon,  wheresoever  he  were,  would 
be  under  his  rule.  Earthly  kings  may  step  out  of  their  own  country  into 
the  territory  of  a  neighbour  prince,  and  as  one  leaves  his  country  so  he  leaves 
his  dominion  behind  him ;  but  heaven  and  earth,  and  eveiy  particle  of  both, 
is  the  territoxy  of  God.  >  *  He  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and 
his  kingdom  rules  over  all.' 

(1.)  The  heaven  of  angels  and  other  excellent  creatures  belong  to  his 
authority.  He  is  principally  called  the  '  Lord  of  hosts,'  in  relation  to  his 
entire  command  over  the  angelical  legions.  Therefore,  verse  21,  following 
the  text,  they  are  cidled  his  *  hosts  and  ministers  that  do  his  pleasure.' 
Jacob  called  him  so  before.  Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2.  When  he  met  the  angels  of 
God,  he  calls  them  '  the  hosts  of  God,'  and  the  evangelist  long  after  calls 
them  so  :  Luke  ii.  18,  *  A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God  ;'  and 
all  this  host  he  commands :  Isa.  xlv.  12,  '  My  hands  have  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  conunanded.'  He  employs  them  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  when  he  issues  out  his  orders  to  them,  to  do  this  or  that,  he  finds 
no  resistance  of  his  will. 

And  the  inanimate  creatures  in  heaven  are  at  his  beck,  they  are  his  armies 
in  heaven,  disposed  in  an  excellent  order  in  their  several  ranks :  Ps.  cxlvii. 
4,  <  He  calls  the  stars  by  name,'  they  render  a  due  obedience  to  him,  as  ser- 
vants to  their  master.  When  he  singles  them  out,  and  calls  them  by  name 
to  do  some  special  service,  he  calls  &em  out  to  their  several  ofEices,  as  the 
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general  of  an  anny  appoints  the  station  of  every  regiment  in  a  battalion  ;  or 
'  he  calls  them  by  name/  t.  e.  he  imposeth  names  upon  them,  a  sign  of 
dominion,  the  giving  names  to  the  inferior  creatures  being  the  first  act  of 
Adam's  derivative  dominion  over  Hiem.  These  are  under  the  sovereignty 
of  God.  The  stars  by  their  influences  fight  against  Sisera,  Judges  v.  20 ; 
and  the  sun  holds  in  its  reins,  and  stands  stone  still  to  light  Joshua  to  a 
complete  victory.  Josh.  x.  12.  They  are  all  marshalled  in  their  ranks  to 
receive  his  word  of  command,  and  fight  in  close  order,  as  being  desirous  to 
have  a  share  in  the  ruin  of  the  enemies  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  those  crea- 
tures which  mount  up  from  the  earth,  and  take  their  place  in  the  lower 
heavens,  vapours,  whereof  hail  and  snow  are  formed,  are  part  of  the  army, 
and  do  not  only  receive  but  fulfil  his  word  of  command,  Ps.  cxlviii.  8. 
These  are  his  stores  and  magazines  of  judgment  against  a  time  of  trouble, 
and  'a  day  of  battle  and  war,'  Job  xxzviii.  22,  28.  The  sovereignty  of  God 
is  visible  in  all  their  motions,  in  going  and  returning.  If  he  says,  Go,  they 
go ;  if  he  say,  Come,  they  come ;  if  he  say.  Do  this,  they  gird  up  their  loins, 
and  stand  stifT  to  their  duty. 

(2.)  The  hell  of  devils  belong  to  his  authority.  They  have  cast  them- 
selves out  of  the  arms  of  his  grace  into  the  furnace  of  his  justice  ;  they  have 
by  their  revolt  forfeited  the  treasure  of  his  goodness,  but  cannot  exempt 
themselves  from  the  sceptre  of  his  dominion.  When  they  would  not  own  him 
as  a  Lord  Father,  they  are  under  him  as  Lord  Judge  ;  they  are  cast  out  of 
his  affection,  but  not  freed  from  his  yoke.  He  rules  over  the  good  angels 
as  his  subjects,  over  the  evil  ones  as  his  rebels.  Li  whatsoever  relation  he 
stands,  either  as  a  friend  or  enemy,  he  never  loses  that  of  a  Lord.  A  prince 
is  the  lord  of  his  criminals,  as  well  as  of  his  loyalest  subjects.  By  this  right 
of  his  sovereignty,  he  uses  them  to  punish  some,  and  be  the  occasion  of  benefit 
to  others :  on  the  wicked  he  employs  them  as  instruments  of  vengeance ;  to- 
wards the  godly,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  as  an  instrument  of  kindness  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  sincerity  against  tiie  intentions  of  that  malicious  execu- 
tioner. Though  the  devils  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice,  it  is  not  by 
their  own  authority,  but  God's  ;  as  those  that  are  employed  either  to  rack 
or  execute  a  malefactor,  are  subjects  to  the  prince,  not  only  in  the  quality 
of  men,  but  in  the  execution  of  their  function.  .The  devil,  by  drawing  men  to 
sin,  acquires  no  right  to  himself  over  the  sinner ;  for  man  by  sin  ofiends  not 
the  devil,  but  God,  and  becomes  guilty  of  punishment  under  God.*  When, 
therefore,  the  devil  is  used  by  God  for  the  punishment  of  any,  it  is  an  act  of 
his  sovereignty,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  order  of  his  justice ;  and  as  most 
nations  use  the  vilest  persons  in  offices  for  execution,  so  doth  God  those  vile 
spirits.  He  doth  not  ordinarily  use  the  good  angels  in  those  offices  of  ven- 
geance, but  in  the  preservation  of  his  people.  When  he  would  solely  punish, 
he  employs  evil  angels,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  a  troop  of  devils.  His  sovereignty  is 
extended  over  the  '  deceiver  and  the  deceived,'  Job  xii.  16,  over  both  the 
male&ctor  and  the  executioner,  the  devil  and  his  prisoner.  He  useth  the 
natural  malice  of  the  devils  for  his  own  just  ends,  and  by  his  sovereign 
authority  orders  them  to  be  the  executioners  of  his  judgments  upon  their 
own  vassals,  as  well  as  sometimes  infiicters  of  punishments  upon  his  own 
servants. 

(8.)  The  earth,  of  men  and  other  creatures,  belong  to  his  authority,  Ps. 
xlvii.  7.  God  is  King  <  of  all  the  earth,'  and  rules  to  the  ends  of  it,  Ps. 
lix.  18.  Ancient  atheists  confined  God's  d&minion  to  the  heavenly  orbs, 
and  bounded  it  within  the  circuit  of  the  celestial  sphere  :  Job  xxii.  14,  <  He 
walks  in  the  circuit  of  heaven,'  t.  e.  he  exerciseth  his  dominion  only  there. 

*  Suarez.  vol.  IL  lib.  vUi.  cap.  xx.  p.  786. 
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Pedum  poiitio  ynuB  the  sign  of  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  possessor  of  it,  and  land  was  resigned  hy  each  a  ceremony, 
as  now  hy  the  deliyery  of  a  twig  or  tnrf.* 

But  his  dominion  extends, 

[1.  j  Oyer  the  least  creatoiee.  All  the  creatnres  of  the  earth  are  listed  in 
Christ's  mnster-roll,  and  make  np  the  nnmher  of  his  regiments.  He  hath  a 
host  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven  :  Gen.  ii.  1,  *  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them ;'  and  they  are  *  all  his  servsnta,'  Fs. 
oxix.  91,  and  move  at  his  pleasure.  And  he  vonohsafes  the  title  of  his  army 
to  the  locust,  caterpillar,  and  palmer-worm,  Joel  ii.  26,  and  deserihes  their 
motions  by  military  words,  *  climbing  the  walls,'  *  marching,*  not  *  breaking 
their  ranks,'  verse  7.  He  hath  the  command  as  a  great  general  over  the 
highest  angel,  and  the  meanest  worm ;  all  the  kinds  of  the  smallest  insects 
he  presseth  for  his  service.  By  this  sovereignty  he  mnzzled  the  devonring 
nature  of  the  fire,  to  preserve  the  three  children,  and  let  it  loose  to  consume 
their  adversaries  ;  and  if  he  speak  the  word,  the  stormy  waves  are  hush,  aa 
if  they  had  no  principle  of  rage  within  them,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  9.  Since  the 
meanest  creature  attains  its  end,  and  no  arrow  that  God  hath  by  his  power 
shot  into  the  world,  but  hits  the  mark  he  aimed  at,  we  must  conclude  that 
there  is  a  sovereign  hand  governs  all.  Not  a  spot  of  earth,  or  air,  or  water, 
in  the  world,  but  is  his  possession  ;  not  a  creature  in  any  element,  but  ia  his 
subject. 

[2.]  His  dominion  extends  over  men.  It  extends  over  the  highest  poten- 
tate as  well  as  the  meanest  peasant;  the  proudest  monarch  is  no  more  exempt 
than  the  most  languishing  beggar.  He  lays  not  adde  his  authority  to  please 
the  prince,  nor  strains  it  up  to  terrify  the  indigent :  *  He  accepts  not  the 
persons  of  princes,  nor  regards  the  rich  more  than  the  poor :  for  they  are  all 
the  work  of  his  hands,*  Job  xxxiv.  19.  Both  the  powers  and  weaknesses, 
the  gallantry  and  peasantry,  of  the  earth,  stand  and  fall  at  his  pleasure.  Man 
in  innocence  was  under  his  authority  as  his  creature,  and  man  in  his  revolt 
is  further  under  his  authority  as  a  criminal ;  as  a  person  is  under  the 
authority  of  a  prince  as  a  governor,  while  he  obeys  his  laws,  and  further 
under  the  authority  of  the  prince  as  a  judge,  when  he  violates  his  laws.  Man 
is  under  God's  dominion  in  every  thing,  in  his  settlement,  in  his  calling,  in 
the  ordering  his  very  habitation  :  Acts  xvii.  26,  '  He  determines  the  bounds 
of  their  habitations.'  He  never  yet  permitted  any  to  be  universal  monarch 
in  the  world,  nor  over  the  fourth  part  of  it,  though  several,  in  the  pride 
of  their  heart,  have  designed  and  attempted  it.  The  pope,  who  hath  bid 
the  fairest  for  it  in  spirituals,  never  attained  it ;  and  when  his  power  was 
most  flourishing,  there  were  multitudes  that  would  never  acknowledge  his 
authority. 

[8.]  But  especially  this  dominion,  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  extent,  is  seen 
in  the  exercise  of  it  over  the  spirits  and  hearts  of  men.  Earthly  governors 
have  by  his  indulgence  a  share  with  him  in  a  dominion  over  men's  bodies^ 
upon  which  account  he  graceth  princes  and  judges  with  the  title  of  gods,  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  6 ;  but  the  highest  prince  is  but  a  prince  '  according  to  the  flesh,'  as 
the  apostle  calls  masters  in  relation  to  their  servants,  Col.  iii.  22. 

God  is  the  sovereign ;  man  rules  over  the  beast  in  man,  the  body ;  and 
God  rules  over  the  man  in  man,  the  soul.  It  sticks  not  in  the  outward  sur- 
face, but  pieroeth  to  the  inward  marrow.  It  is  impossible  God  should  be 
without  this ;  if  our  wills  were  independent  on  him,  we  were  in  some  sort 
equal  with  himself,  in  part  gods  as  well  as  creatures.    It  is  impossible  a  area- 

*  Boldium^. 
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tarOy  either  in  whole  or  in  pari,  can  be  exempted  from  it,  since  he  is  the 
fashioner  of  hearts  as  well  as  of  bodies.  He  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  and 
therefore  hath  the  right  of  a  paternal  dominion  over  them.  When  he  estab- 
lished man  lord  of  ^e  other  creatures,  he  did  not  strip  himself  of  the  pro- 
priety ;  and  when  he  made  man  a  free  agent,  and  lord  of  the  acts  of  his  will, 
he  did  not  divest  himself  of  the  sovereignty. 

His  sovereignty  is  seen, 

(1.)  In  gifting  of  the  spirits  of  men.  Earthly  magistrates  have  hands  too 
short,  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  their  snbgects  with  worthy  sentiments.  When 
they  confer  an  employment,  they  are  not  able  to  convey  an  ability  with  it 
fit  for  the  station.  They  may  as  soon  frame  a  statae  of  liqoid  water,  and 
gild  or  paint  it  over  with  the  costliest  colomrs,  as  impart  to  any  a  state  head 
for  a  state  ministiy.  Bat  when  God  chooseth  a  Sanl  from  so  mean  an  em- 
X>loyment  as  seeking  of  asses,  he  can  treasure  up  in  him  a  spirit  fit  for  govern- 
ment ;  and  ^re  David,  in  age  a  stripling,  and  by  education  a  shepherd,  with 
courage  to  encounter  and  s^  to  delftat  a  massy  Goliah ;  and  when  he  designs 
a  person  for  glory  to  stand  before  his  throne,  he  can  put  a  new  and  a  royal 
spirit  into  him,  Ezek.  xxxvi*  26.  6k>d  only  can  infuse  habits  into  the  soul, 
to  capacitate  it  to  act  nobly  and  generously. 

(2.)  His  sovereignty  is  seen  in  regard  of  the  inclinations  of  men*s  wills. 
No  creature  can  immediately  work  upon « the  will,  to  guide  it  to  what  point 
he  pleaseth,  though  mediately  it  may,  by  proposing  reasons  which  may 
master  the  understanding,  and  thereby  determine  the  will ;  but  God  bows 
the  hearts  of  men  by  the  efficacy  of  his  dominion  to  what  centre  he  pleaseth. 
When  the  more  over-weening  sort  of  men,  that  thought  their  own  heads  as 
fit  for  a  crown  as  Saul's,  scornfully  despised  him,  yet  God  touched  the  hearts 
of  a  band  of  men,  to  follow  and  adhere  to  him,  1  Sam.  x.  26,  27.  When 
the  antichristian  whore  shall  be  ripe  for  destruction,  God  shall '  put  it  into 
the  heart '  of  the  ten  horns  or  kings  '  to  hate  the  whore,  bum  her  with  fire, 
and  fiilfil  his  will,'  Rev.  xvii.  16,  17.  He  '  fashions  the  hearts  alike,'  and 
tunes  one  string  to  answer  another,  and  both  to  answer  his  own  design,  Ps. 
xxxiii.  15.  And  while  men  seem  to  gratify  their  own  ambition  and  malice, 
they  execute  the  will  of  God  by  his  secret  touch  upon  their  spirits,  guiding 
their  inclinations  to  serve  the  glorious  manifestation  of  his  truth.  While 
the  Jews  would,  in  a  reproachful  disgrace  to  Christ,  crucify  two  thieves  with 
him,  to  render  him  more  uncapable  to  have  any  followers,  they  accomplished 
a  prophecy,  and  brought  to  light  a  mark  of  the  Messiah,  whereby  he  had 
been  charactered  in  one  of  their  prophets,  Isa.  hii.  12,  that  he  should  be 

*  numbered  among  transgressors.'  He  can  make  a  man  of  not  willing  wil- 
ling ;  the  wills  of  all  men  are  in  his  hand,  u  e,  under  the  power  of  his  sceptre, 
to  retain  or  let  go  upon  this  or  that  errand,  to  bend  tins  or  that  way,  as 
water  is  carried  by  pipes  to  what  house  or  place  the  owner  of  it  is  pleased  to 
order :  Prov.  xxi.  1,  '  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  as  the 
rivers  of  waters,  he  turns  it  whithersoever  he  wiU,'  without  any  limitation. 
He  speaks  of  the  heart  of  princes,  because,  in  regard  of  their  height,  they 
seem  to  be  more  absolute  and  impetuous,  as  waters ;  yet  God  holds  them  in 
bis  hand,  under  his  dominion,  turns  them  to  acts  of  clemency  or  severity  like 
waters,  either  to  overflow  and  damage,  or  to  refresh  and  fructify.  He  can 
convey  a  spirit  to  them,  or  cut  it  off  from  them,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12.  It  is  with 
reference  to  his  efficacious  power,  in  graciously  turning  the  heart  of  Paul, 
that  the  apostle  breaks  off  his  discourse  of  the  story  of  his  conversion,  and 
breaks  out  into  a  magnifying  and  glorifying  of  God's  dominion :  1  Tim.  i.  17, 

*  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  &c.,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.'  Our 
hearts  are^more  subject  to  the  divine  sovereignty  than  our  members  in  their 
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motions  are  snbject  to  onr  own  wills.  As  we  can  move  onr  hand  east  or  west 
to  any  quarter  of  the  world,  so  can  God  bend  onr  wills  to  what  mark  he  pleases. 
The  second  cause  in  every  motion  depends  upon  the  first,  and  that  will  being 
a  second  cause,  may  be  furthered  or  hindered  in  its  inclinations  or  exeea- 
tions  by  God ;  he  can  bend  or  unbend  it,  and  change  it  firom  one  actual 
inclination  to  another.  It  is  as  much  under  his  authority  and  power  to 
move  or  hinder,  as  the  vast  engine  of  the  heavens  is  in  its  motion  or  stand- 
ing still,  which  he  can  effect  by  a  word.  The  work  depends  upon  the  work- 
man, the  clock  upon  the  artificer,  for  the  motions  of  it. 

(8.)  His  dominion  is  seen  in  regard  of  terror  or  comfort.  The  heart  or 
conscience  is  God*s  special  throne  on  earth,  which  he  hath  reserved  to  him- 
self, and  never  indulged  human  authority  to  sit  upon  it.  He  solely  orders 
this  in  ways  of  conviction  or  comfort.  He  can  flash  terror  into  men's  spirits 
in  the  midst  of  their  earthly  jollities,  and  put  death  into  the  pot  of  conscience, 
when  they  are  boiling  up  themselves  in  a  high  pitch  of  worldly  delights;  and 
can  raise  men's  spirits  above  the  sense  of  torment  under  racks  and  flames. 
He  can  draw  a  handwriting,  not  only  in  the  outward  chamber,  but  the  inward 
closet,  bring  the  rack  into  the  inwards  of  a  man.  None  can  infiise  comfort 
when  he  writes  bitter  things,  nor  can  any  fill  the  heart  with  gall  when  he 
drops  in  honey.  Men  may  order  outward  duties,  but  they  cannot  unlock 
the  coDScience,  and  constrain  me^  to  think  them  duties,  which  they  are 
forced  by  human  laws  outwardly  to  act.  And  as  the  laws  of  earthly  princes 
are  bounded  by  the  outward  man,  so  do  their  executions  and  punishments 
reach  no  further  than  the  case  of  the  body.  But  God  can  run  upon  the 
inward  man  as  a  giant,  and  inflict  wounds  and  gashes  there. 

5.  Proposition.  It  is  an  eternal  dominion.  In  regard  of  the  exercise  of 
it,  it  was  not  fi*om  eternity,  because  there  was  not  from  eternity  any  creature 
under  the  government  of  it ;  but  in  regard  of  the  foundation  of  it,  his  essence, 
his  excellency,  it  is  eternal ;  as  God  was  from  eternity  almighty,  but  there 
was  no  exercise  or  manifestation  of  it  till  he  began  to  create.  Men  are 
kings  only  for  a  time,  their  lives  expire  like  a  lamp,  and  their  dominion  is 
extinguished  with  their  lives ;  they  hand  their  empire  by  succession  to 
others,  but  many  times  it  is  snapped  off  before  they  are  cold  in  their  graves. 
How  are  the  famous  empires  of  the  Chaldeans,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks 
mouldered  away,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  more !  And  how  are  the 
wings  of  the  Roman  eagle  cut,  and  that  empire  which  overspread  a  great 
part  of  the  world  hath  lost  most  of  its  feathers,  and  is  confined  to  a  narrower 
compass  1  The  dominion  of  God  flourisheth  from  one  generation  to  another. 
*  He  sits  King  for  ever,'  Ps.  xxix.  10 ;  his  session  signifies  the  establishment, 
and /or  ever  the  duration,  and  he  sits  now;  his  sovereignty  is  as  absolute,  as 
powerful  as  ever.  How  many  lords  and  princes  hath  this  or  that  kingdom 
had?  in  how  many  fiEunilies  hath  the  sceptre  lodged?  whenas  God  hath 
had  an  uninterrupted  dominion.  As  he  hath  been  ^ways  the  same  in  his 
essence,  he  hath  been  always'glorious  in  his  sovereignty.  Among  men,  he 
that  is  lord  to-day  may  be  stripped  of  it  to-morrow.  The  dominions  in  the 
world  vary  :  he  that  is  a  prince  may  see  his  royalty  upon  the  wings,  and  feel 
himself  laden  with  fetters ;  and  a  prisoner  may  be  '  lifted  from  his  dungeon' 
to  a  throne.  But  there  can  be  no  diminution  of  God's  government :  '  His 
throne  is  from  generation  to  generation,'  Lament,  y.  19;  it  cannot  be 
shaken.  His  sceptre,  like  Aaron's  rod,  is  always  green;  it  cannot  be 
wrested  out  of  his  hands ;  none  raised  him  to  it,  none  therefore  can  depose 
him  from  it ;  it  bears  the  same  splendour  in  all  human  affairs ;  he  is  an 
eternal,  an  immortal  King,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  As  he  is  eternally  mighty,  so  he  is 
eternally  sovereign ;  and  being  an  eteroal  kiog,  he  is  a  king  that  gives  not  a 
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momentary  and  perishingy  bnt  a  durable  and  eTerlasiingy  life  to  them  that 
obey  him ;  a  durable  and  eternal  punishment  to  them  that  resist  him. 

rv.  Wherein  this  dominion  and  soTereignty  consists,  and  how  it  is 
manifested. 

1.  The  first  aet  of  sovereignty  is  the  making  laws.  This  is  essential  to 
God  ;  no  creature's  will  can  be  the  first  rule  to  the  creature,  but  only  the 
will  of  God.  He  can  only  prescribe  man  his  duty,  and  establish  the  rule  of 
it;  hence  the  law  is  caJled,  <the  royal  law/  James  ii.  8,  it  being  the 
first  and  dearest  manifestation  of  sovereignty,  as  the  power  of  legislation  is 
of  the  authority  of  a  prince.  Both  are  joined  together  in  Isa.  zzxiii.  22, 
*  The  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  king,'  l^slative  power  being 
the  great  mark  of  royalty.  God  as  a  king  enacts  laws  by  his  own  proper 
authority,  and  his  law  is  a  declaration  of  lus  own  sovereignty,  and  of  men's 
moral  subjection  to  him  and  dependence  on  him.  His  sovereignty  doth  not 
appear  so  much  in  his  promises  as  in  his  precepts.*  A  man's  power  over 
another  is  not  discovered  by  promising,  for  a  promise  doth  not  suppose  the 
promiser  either  superior  or  inferior  to  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is 
made  ;  it  is  not  an  exercising  authority  over  another,  but  over  a  man's  self. 
No  man  forceth  another  to  the  acceptance  of  his  promise,  but  only  proposeth 
and  encourageth  to  an  embracing  of  it.  But  commanding  supposeth  always 
an  authority  in  the  person  giving  the  precept ;  it  obligeth  ihe  person  to 
whom  the  command  is  directed ;  a  promise  obligeth  the  person  by  whom  the 
promise  is  made.  God  by  his  command  binds  the  creature,  by  his  promise 
he  binds  himself.  He  stoops  below  his  sovereignty,  to  lay  obligations  upon 
his  own  majesty;  by  a  precept  he  binds  the  creature,  by  a  promise  he 
encourageth  the  creature  to  an  observance  of  his  precept.  What  laws  God 
makes,  man  is  bound  by  virtue  of  his  creation  to  observe  ;  that  respects  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  What  promises  God  makes,  man  is  bound  to  believe  ; 
bnt  that  respects  the  faithfdlness  of  God.  God  manifested  his  dominion 
more  to  the  Jews  than  to  any  other  people  in  the  world ;  he  was  their  law- 
giver, both  as  they  were  a  church  and  a  commonwealth.  As  a  church,  he 
gave  them  ceremonial  laws,  for  the  regulating  their  worship ;  as  a  state,  he 
gave  them  judicial  laws,  for  the  ordering  their  civil  afiairs ;  and  as  both,  he 
gave  them  moral  laws,  upon  which  both  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state 
were  founded. 

This  dominion  of  €k>d  in  this  regard  will  be  manifest, 

(1.)  In  the  supremacy  of  it.  The  sole  power  of  making  laws  doth  origi- 
nally reside  in  him  :  James  iv.  12,  '  There  is  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to 
save  and  to  destroy.'  By  his  own  law  he  judges  of  the  eternal  states  of 
men,  and  no  law  of  man  is  obligatory,  but  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
this  supreme  Lawgiver,  and  pursuant  to  his  righteous  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  power  that  the  potentates  of  the  world  have  to 
make  laws,  is  but  derivative  firom  God.  If  their  dominion  be  from  him,  as 
it  is,  for  *  by  him  kings  reign,'  Prov.  viii.  15,  their  legislative  power, 
which  is  a  prime  flower  of  their  soverei^ty,  is  derived  from  him  also.  And 
the  apostle  resolves  it  into  this  original,  when  be  orders  us  to  be  '  subject 
to  the  higher  powers,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience'  sake,'  Bom. 
xiii.  5.  Conscience,  in  its  operations,  solely  respects  God  ;  and  therefore, 
when  it  is  exercised  as  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  men,  it  is  not 
with  a  respect  to  them  singly  considered,  bnt  as  the  majesty  of  God  appears 
in  their  station  and  in  their  decrees.  The  power  of  giving  laws  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  heathen  to  be  solely  in  God  by  way  of  original ;  and  therefore 

*  Suarez.  de  Legib.  p.  28. 
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the  greatest  lawgivers  amoog  the  heathen  pntended  their  kws  to  be  leeeiTed 
from  seme  deity,  or  sapematural  power,  bj  special  revelalion.  Kow,  wheiba 
they  did  this  seriously,  acknowledging  themselves  this  part  of  the  dominion 
of  God  (for  it  is  certain,  that  whatsoever  just  orders  were  isaned  out  by 
princes  in  the  world,  was  by  the  secret  influence  of  God  upon  their  spirita: 
Prov.  viii.  15,  '  By  me  princes  decree  justice,'  by  the  secret  conduct  of 
divine  wisdom),  or  whether  they  pretended  it  only  aa  a  public  engine,  to 
euforce  upon  people  the  observance  of  their  decreea,  and  gain  a  greater 
credit  to  their  edicts,  yet  this  will  result  firom  it,  thai  the  people  in  general 
entertained  this  common  notion,  that  God  was  the  great  lawgiver  of  the 
world.  The  first  founders  of  their  societies  could  never  else  have  so  abso- 
lutely gained  upon  them  by  such  a  pretence*  There  was  always  a  revelation 
of  a  law  from  the  mouth  of  God  in  every  age.  The  exhortation  of  Elipbaz 
to  Job,  chap.  xxii.  22,  of  receiving  a  law  from  the  mouth  of  God,  at  the 
time  before  the  moral  law  was  published,  had  been  a  vain  exhortation  had 
there  been  no  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  in  all  ages. 

(2.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  extent  of  hia  laws.  Aa  he 
is  the  governor  and  sovereign  of  the  whole  world,  so  he  enacts  laws  for  the 
whole  world.  One  prince  cannot  make  laws  for  another,  nnleas  he  makes 
him  bis  subject  by  right  of  conquest.  Spain  cannot  make  laws  for  Kngland, 
or  England  for  Spain.  But  God  having  the  supreme  government,  aa  king 
over  all,  is  a  lawgiver  to  all,  to  irrational  as  well  aa  rational  creatures :  the 
*  heavens  have  their  ordinances,'  Job  xxxviii.  d8.  All  creatures  have  a  lavr 
imprinted  on  their  beings.  Rational  ereatnrea  have  divine  statutes  copied 
in  their  heart.  For  men  it  is  clear,  Bom.  ii.  14,  every  son  of  Adam,  at  his 
coming  into  the  world,  brings  with  him  a  law  in  hu  nature ;  and  whea 
reason  clears  itself  up  from  the  clouds  of  sense,  he  can  make  some  differaace 
between  good  and  evil,  discern  something  of  fit  and  just.  Every  man  finds 
a  law  within  him  that  checks  him  if  he  offends  it.  None  are  without  a 
legal  indictment,  and  a.  legal  executioner  within  them.  God  or  none  was 
the  author  of  this  as  a  sovereign  Lord,  in  establishing  a  law  in  man  at  the 
same  time,  wherein,  as  an  almighty  creator,  he  imparted  a  being.  This 
law  proceeds  from  God's  general  power  of  governing,  as  he  is  the  author  of 
nature,  and  binds  not  barely  as  it  is  the  reason  of  man,  but  by  the  authority 
of  God,  as  it  is  a  law  engraven  on  his  conscience.  And  no  doubt  but  a  law 
was  given  to  the  angels ;  God  did  not  govern  those  inteUectual  creatures  as 
he  doth  brutes,  and  in  a  way  inferior  to  his  rule  of  man.  Some  sinned,  all 
might  have  sinned  in  regard  of  the  changeableness  of  their  nature.  Sin 
cannot  be  but  against  some  rule:  *  Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  trans- 
gression.' What  that  law  was,  is  not  revealed ;  but  certainly  it  must  be  the 
same  in  part  with  the  moral  law,  so  far  aa  it  agreed  with  their  spiritual 
natures, — ^a  love  to  God,  a  worship  of  him,  and  a  love  to  one  another  in  their 
societies  and  persons. 

(8.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  reason  of  some  laws,  which 
seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  purely  his  own  will.  Some  laws  there  are  for 
which  a  reason  may  be  rendered  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  enjoined,  as 
to  love,  honour,  and  worship  God.  For  others,  none  but  this,  God  will 
have  it  so.  Such  was  that  positive  law  to  Adam,  of  not  eating  of  the  tree 
of  l^iowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Gen.  ii.  17,  which  was  merely  an  asserting 
his  own  dominion,  and  was  different  from  that  law  of  nature  Gk>d  had 
written  in  his  heart.  No  other  reason  of  this  seems  to  ns  but  a  resolve  to 
try  man's  obedience  in  a  way  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  to  manifest  his 
right  over  all  creatures,  to  reserve  what  he  pleased  to  himself,  and  permit 
the  use  of  what  he  pleased  to  man,  and  to  signify  to  man  this^  he  was  to 
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depend  on  him  who  was  his  Lord,  and  not  on  his  own  will.  There  was  no 
more  hnrt  in  itself  for  Adam  to  have  eaten  of  that  than  of  any  other  in  the 
garden,  the  froit  was  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food ;  hat  God  woold 
shew  the  right  he  had  orer  his  own  goods,  and  his  anthority  over  man»  to 
reserve  what  he  pleases  of  his  own  creation  from  his  touch ;  that  since  man 
coold  not  claim  a  propriety  in  anything,  he  was  to  meddle  with  nothing  hnt 
by  the  leave  of  his  sovereign,  either  diseovered  by  a  special  or  general  license. 
Thns  Qod  shewed  himself  the  Lord  of  man,  and  that  man  was  but  his  steward 
to  act  by  his  orders.  If  God  had  forbidden  man  the  use  of  more  trees  in  the 
garden,  his  conmiand  had  been  jnst,  since  as  a  sovereign  Lord  he  might  dis- 
pose of  his  own  goods ;  and  when  he  had  granted  him  the  whole  compass  of 
that  pleasant  garden,  and  the  whole  world  roond  about  for  him  and  lus  pos- 
terity, it  was  a  more  tolerable  exercise  of  his  dominion  to  reserve  this  one 
tree  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereignty,  when  he  had  left  all  others  to  the  use  of 
Adam.  He  reserved  nothing  to  himself  as  Lord  of  the  manor  but  this ;  and 
Adam  was  prohibited  nothing  else  but  this  one,  as  a  sign  of  his  subjection. 
Now,  for  this  no  reason  can  be  rendered  by  any  man,  but  merely  the  will  of 
God ;  this  was  merely  a  fruit  of  his  dominion. 

For  the  moral  laws  a  reason  may  be  rendered.  To  love  God  hath  reason 
to  enforce  it  besides  God*s  will,  viz.,  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the 
greatness  and  multitudes  of  his  benefits ;  to  love  our  neighbour  hath  enforc- 
ing reasons,  viz.,  the  coi\junction  in  blood,  and  the  preservation  of  human 
society,  and  the  need  we  may  stand  in  of  their  love  ourselves.  But  no  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  of  this  positive  command  about  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  but  merely  the  pleasure  of  God.  It  was  a  branch  of  Ms 
pure  dominion  to  try  man's  obedience,  and  a  mark  of  his  goodness  to  try  it 
by  so  easy  and  light  a  precept,  when  he  might  have  extended  his  authority 
fiLrther.  Had  not  Gk>d  given  this  or  the  like  order,  his  absolute  dominion 
had  not  been  so  conspicnous.  It  is  true,  Adam  had  a  law  of  nature  in  him, 
whereby  he  was  obli^d  to  perpetual  obedience ;  and  though  it  was  a  part  of 
God*s  dominion  to  implant  it  in  him,  yet  his  supreme  dominion  over  the 
creatures  had  not  been  so  visible  to  man  but  by  this,  or  a  prec^t  of  the 
same  kind.  'What  was  oommanded  or  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature  did 
bespeak  a  comeliness  in  itself,  it  iqspeared  good  or  evil  to  the  reason  of  man ; 
but  this  was  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  received  its  sole  authority 
from  the  absolute  will  of  God,  and  nothing  could  result  from  the  fruit  itself, 
as  a  reason  why  man  should  not  taste  it,  but  only  the  sole  will  of  God. 
And  as  God's  dominion  was  most  conspicuous  in  this  precept,  so  man's 
obedience  had  been  most  eminent  in  observing  it ;  for  in  his  obedience  to 
it,  nothing  but  the  sole  power  and  authority  of  God,  which  is  the  proper 
rule  of  obedience,  could  haive  been  respected,  not  any  reason  from  the  thing 
itself! 

To  this  we  may  refiar  some  other  commands,  as  that  of  appointing  the 
time  of  solemn  and  public  worship  the  seventh  day.  Though  the  worship 
of  God  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  yet  the  appointing  a  particular  day, 
wherein  he  would  be  more  formally  and  solenmly  acknowledged  than  on 
other  days,  was  grounded  upon  his  absolute  right  of  legislation ;  for  there 
was  nothing  in  the  time  itself  that  could  render  that  day  more  holy  4han 
another,  though  God  respected  his  finishing  the  work  of  creation  in  his 
institution  of  fiiat  day.  Gen.  iL  8.  Such  were  the  ceremonial  commands  of 
saerifiees  and  washings  under  the  law,  and  the  commands  of  sacraments 
vodeat  the  gospel ;  the  one  to  last  till  the  first  coming  of  Christ  and  his 
passion,  the  other  to  last  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  his  triumph. 
Urns  he  made  natural  and  nnavoidahle  und^mnesses  to  be  sins,  and  the. 
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toaching  a  dead  body  to  be  pollaiioii»  whieh  in  their  own  nature  were 

not  so. 

(4.)  The  dominion  of  God  appears  in  the  moral  law,  and  his  majesty  in 
publishing  it.  As  the  law  of  nature  was  writ  by  his  own  fingers  in  the 
nature  of  man,  so  it  was  engraven  by  his  own  finger  in  the  tables  of  stone, 
Ezod.  zzzi.  18,  which  is  very  emphatically  expressed  to  be  a  mark  of  God's 
dominion.  Chap,  zxzii.  16,  '  And  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God ;  and  the 
writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  engraven  npon  the  tables.'  And  when  the 
first  tables  were  broken,  though  he  orders  Moses  to  frame  the  tables,  yet 
the  writing  of  the  law  he  reserves  to  himself,  chap,  zxziv.  1.  It  is  not  said 
of  any  part  of  the  Scripture  that  it  was  writ  by  the  finger  of  God,  but  only 
of  the  Decalogue.  Herein  he  would  have  his  sovereignty  eminently  appear ; 
it  was  published  by  God  in  state,  with  a  numerous  attendance  of  his  hea> 
venly  militia.  Dent,  zxxii.  2.  And  the  artillery  of  heaven  was  shot  off  at 
the  solemnity,  and  therefore  it  is  called  'a  fiery  law,*  coming  'firom  his  right 
hand,*  t.  e.  his  sovereign  power.  It  was  published  with  all  the  marks  of 
supreme  majesty. 

(5.)  The  dominion  of  God  appears  in  the  obligation  of  the  law,  whieh 
reacheth  the  conscience.  The  laws  of  every  prince  are  framed  for  the  oat- 
ward  conditions  of  men;  they  do  not  by  their  authority  bind  the  conscience, 
and  what  obligations  do  result  from  them  npon  the  conscience  is  either 
from  their  being  the  same  immediately  with  divine  laws,  or  as  they  are 
according  to  the  just  power  of  the  magistrate,  founded  on  the  law  of  God. 
Conscience  hath  a  protection  from  the  King  of  kings,  and  cannot  be  arrested 
by  any  human  power.  God  hath  given  man  but  an  authority  over  half  the 
man,  and  the  worst  half  too,  that  which  is  of  an  earthly  origin ;  bat  reserved 
the  authority  over  the  better  and  more  heavenly  half  to  himself.  The  do- 
minion of  earthly  princes  extends  only  to  the  bodies  of  men,  they  have  no 
authority  over  the  soul,  their  punishment  and  rewards  cannot  reach  it.  And 
therefore  their  laws  by  their  single  authority  cannot  bind  it,  but  as  they  are 
coincident  with  the  law  of  God,  or  as  the  equity  of  them  is  subservient  to 
the  preservation  of  human  society,  a  regular  and  righteous  thing,  which  is 
the  divine  end  in  government,  and  so  they  bind  as  tiiey  have  a  relation  to 
God  as  the  supreme  magistrate.  The  conscience  is  only  intelligible  to  God 
in  its  secret  motions,  and  therefore  only  guidable  by  God ;  God  only  piereeth 
into  the  conscience  by  his  eye,  and  therefore  only  can  conduct  it  by  his  role. 
Man  cannot  tell  wheUier  we  embrace  this  law  in  our  heart  and  consciences, 
or  only  in  appearance.  He  only  can  judge  it,  Luke  zii.  8,  4,  and  therefore 
he  only  can  impose  laws  upon  it ;  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  human  penal 
authority,  if  their  laws  be  transgressed  inwardly  by  it.  Conscience  is  a 
book  in  some  sort  as  sacred  as  the  Scripture,  no  addition  can  be  lawfully 
made  to  it,  no  subtraction  from  it.  Men  cannot  diminish  the  duty  of  con- 
science, or  raze  out  the  law  God  hath  stamped  upon  it.  They  cannot  put 
a  supenedeas  to  the  writ  of  conscience,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  a  noU  protequi. 
They  can  make  no  addition  by  their  authority  to  bind  it;  it  is  a  flower  in  the 
crown  of  divine  sovereignty  only. 

ri.]  His  sovereignty  appears  in  a  power  of  dispensing  with  his  own  laws. 
It  10  as  much  a  part  of  his  dominion  to  dispense  with  his  laws  as  to  enjoin 
them ;  he  only  hath  the  power  of  relaxing  His  own  right,  no  creature  hath 
power  to  do  it ;  that  would  be  to  usurp  a  superiority  over  him,  and  order 
above  God  himself.  Repealing  or  dispensing  with  tiie  law  is  a  branch  of 
royal  authority.  It  is  true  God  will  never  dispense  with  those  moral  laws 
which  have  an  eternal  reason  in  themselves  and  their  own  nature,  as  for  a 
ereature  to  fear,  love,  and  honour  God ;  this  would  be  to  dispense  with  his 
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own  holiness  and  the  rigbteonsness  of  his  natiir6»  to  sully  the  parity  of  his 
own  dominion;  it  wonld  write  folly  upon  the  first  creation  of  man  after  the 
image  of  God,  by  writing  mntability  upon  himself,  in  framing  himself  after 
the  cormpted  image  of  man.  It  would  nnll  and  frustrate  the  excellency  of 
the  creature,  wherein  the  image  of  God  mostly  shines;  nay,  it  would  be  to 
dispense  with  a  creature's  being  a  creator,*  and  make  1dm  independent  upon 
the  soTereign  of  the  world  in  moral  obedience. 

[2.]  But  God  hath  a  right  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
in  the  inferior  creatures ;  he  hath  a  power  to  alter  their  course  by  an  arrest 
of  miracles,  and  make  them  come  short,  or  go  beyond  his  ordinances  estab- 
lished for  tiiem.  He  hath  a  right  to  make  the  sun  stand  still  or  move  back- 
ward, to  bind  up  the  womb  of  the  earth  and  bar  the  influence  of  the  clouds, 
bridle  in  the  rage  of  the  fire  and  the  fury  of  lions,  make  the  liquid  waters 
stand  like  a  wall,  or  pull  up  the  dam  which  he  hath  set  to  the  sea,  and  com- 
mand it  to  overflow  tiie  neighbouring  countries.  He  can  dispense  with  the 
natural  laws  of  the  whole  creation,  and  strain  every  string  beyond  its  ordi- 
nary pitch. 

Positive  laws  he  hath  reversed,  as  the  ceremonial  law  given  to  the  Jews. 
The  very  nature  indeed  of  that  law  required  a  repeal,  and  fell  of  course ; 
when  that  which  was  intended  by  it  was  come,  it  was  of  no  longer  signifi- 
eancy  ;  as  before  it  was  a  useful  shadow,  it  would  afterwards  have  been  an 
empty  one.  Had  not  God  took  away  this,  Christianity  had  not  in  all  likeli- 
hood been  propagated  among  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the  '  partition  wall' 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Eph.  ii.  14,  which  made  them  a  distinct  family 
from  all  the  world,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  enmity  of  the  Gentiles  against 
the  Jews.  When  God  had,  by  bringing  in  what  was  signified  by  those  rites, 
declared  his  decree  for  the  ceasing  of  them;  and  when  the  Jews,  fond  of 
those  divine  institutions,  would  not  allow  him  the  right  of  repealing  what  he 
had  the  authority  of  enacting,  he  resolved,  for  the  asserting  his  dominion,  to 
bury  them  in  the  ruins  of  ^e  temple  and  city,  and  make  them  for  ever 
nncapable  of  practising  the  main  and  essential  puts  of  them ;  for  the  temple 
being  the  legal  pillar  of  the  service,  by  demolishing  that  God  hath  taken 
away  the  right  of  sacrificing,  it  being  peculiarly  annexed  to  that  place ;  they 
have  no  altar  dignified  with  a  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  their  sacrifices, 
no  legal  high  priest  to  offer  them ;  God  hath  by  his  providence  changed 
his  own  law,  as  well  as  by  his  precept. 

Yea,  he  hath  gone  higher  by  virtue  of  his  sovereignty,  and  changed  the 
whole  scene  and  methods  of  his  government  after  the  fall  from  king  creator 
to  king  redeemer.  He  hath  revoked  the  law  of  works  as  a  covenant,  released 
the  penalty  of  it  from  the  believing  sinner  by  transferring  it  upon  the  surety, 
who  interposed  himself  by  his  own  will  and  divine  designation.  He  hath 
established  another  covenant,  upon  other  promises,  in  a  higher  root,  with 
greater  privileges  and  easier  terms.  Had  not  God  had  this  right  of 
sovereignty,  not  a  man  of  Adam's  posterity  could  have  been  blessed ;  he  and 
they  must  have  lain  groaning  under  the  misery  of  the  fall,  which  had  rendered 
both  himself  and  all  in  his  loins  unable  to  observe  the  terms  in  the  first 
covenant. 

He  hath,  as  some  speak,  dispensed  with  his  own  moral  law  in  some  cises, 
in  commanding  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  his  only  son,  a  righteous  son, 
a  son  whereof  he  had  the  promise,  that '  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called ;' 
yet  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  him  by  the  right  of  his  absolute  sovereignty, 
as  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  lives  of  his  creatures,  from  the  highest  angel  to 
the  lowest  worm,  whereby  he  bound  his  subjects  to  this  law,  not  himself. 

♦  Qu.  •creature'?— En. 
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Our  lives  are  due  to  him  when  he  ealls  for  them,  and  they  are  a  jast  forfeit 
to  him  at  the  yexy  moment  we  sin,  at  the  very  moment  we  oome  into  the 
world,  by  reason  of  the  venom  of  our  natore  against  him,  and  the  distnrbance 
the  first  sin  of  man  (whereof  we  are  inheritors)  gave  to  his  glory.  Had 
Abraham  sacrificed  his  son  of  his  own  head,  he  had  sinned,  yea«  in  attempt- 
ing it ;  but  being  authorised  from  heaven,  his  act  was  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  world,  who  had  a  power  to  dispense  with  his  own  law ;  and 
with  this  law  he  had  before  dispensed  in  the  case  of  Cain*s  morder  of  Abel, 
as  to  the  immediate  punishment  of  it  with  death,  which  indeed  was  settled 
afterwards  by  his  antibority,  but  then  omitted  because  of  the  paneitj  of  men, 
and  for  the  peopling  the  world,  bat  settled  afterwards,  when  ^re  was 
almost,  though  not  altogether,  the  like  occasion  of  omitting  it  for  a  time. 

[8.]  His  sovereignty  appears  in  punishing  the  transgression  of  his  law. 

First,  This  is  a  branch  of  God's  dominion  as  lawgiver.      So  was  the 
vengeance  GoA  wonld  take  npon  the  Anudekites.    Exod.  xvii.  16,  *  The 
Loi^  hath  sworn,  that  the  Lord  will  have  war.'     The  Hebrew  is,  '  the  hand 
npon  the  throne  of  the  Lord,'  as  in  the  margin.     As  a  lawgiver,  he  saves  or 
destroys,  James  iv.  12.     He  acts  according  to  his  own  law,  in  a  congroity 
to  the  sanction  of  his  own  preoepts  ;  thoogh  he  be  an  arbitraiy  lawgiver, 
appointing  what  laws  he  pleases,  yet  he  is  not  an  arbitrary  judge.    As  he 
commands  nothing  bat  what  he  hath  a  right  to  command,  so  he  ponishetb 
none  but  whom  he  hath  a  right  to  punish,  and  with  such  punishment  as  the 
law  hath  denounced.    All  his  acts  of  justice  and  inflictions  of  curses  are  the 
effects  of  this  sovereign  dominion :  Ps.  xiix.  10,  '  He  sits  king  upon  the 
floods ; '   upon  the  deluge  of  waters  wherewith  he  drowned  the  world, 
say  some.    It  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  authority  of  magistrates,  to  pall 
up  the  infectious  weeds  that  corrupt  a  commonwealth.    It  is  no  less  the 
right  of  God,  as  the  lawgiver  and  judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  subject  criminals 
to  his  vengeance,  after  they  have  rendered  themselves  abominable  in  his 
eyes,  and  carried  themselves  unworthy  subjects  of  so  great  and  glorious  a 
king.     The  first  name  whereby  God  is  made  known  in  Scripture  is  Elohtm: 
Gen.  i.  1,  *  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;'  a 
name  which  signifies  his  power  of  judging,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics. 
From  him  it  is  derived  to  earthly  magistrates ;  their  judgment  is  said  there- 
fore to  be  the  '  judgment  of  God,'  Deut.  i.  17.     When  Christ  came,  he  pro- 
posed this  great  motive  of  repentance,  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  at 
hand ;  the  kingdom  of  his  grace,  whereby  to  invite  men;  the  kingdom  of  his 
justice,  in  the  punishment  of  the  neglecters  of  it,  whereby  to  terrify  man. 
Punishments  as  weU  as  rewards  belong  to  royalty ;  it  issued  accordingly. 
Those  that  believed  and  repented  came  under'his  gracious  sceptre ;  those 
that  neglected  and  rejected  it,  fell  under  his  iron  rod.    Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  the  temple  demolished,  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  or  lingered  them  out  in  ^be  chains  of  a  miserable  ci^- 
tivity.    This  term  of  judge,  which  signifies  a  sovereign  right  to  govern  and 
punish  delinquents,  Abraham  gives  him,  when  he  came  to  root  out  the 
people  of  Sodom,  and  make  them  the  examples  of  his  vengeance.  Gen. 
xviii.  26. 

Secondly,  Punishing  the  transgressions  of  his  law.  This  is  a  necessary 
branch  of  dominion.  His  sovereignty  in  making  laws  would  be  a  trifle  if 
there  were  not  also  an  authority  to  vindicate  those  laws  from  contempt  and 
ixgury ;  he  would  be  a  Lord  only  spumed  at  by  rebds.  Sovereignty  is  not 
preserved  without  justice.  When  the  psalmist  spmiks  of  the  miye^  of  God's 
•kingdom,  he  tells  us  that '  righteousness  «nd  judgment  are  the  habitation 
of  his  throne,'  Ps.  xcvii.  1,  2.    These  are  the  engines  of  divine  dignity. 
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which  render  him  glorioofl  and  nujestie.  A  le^slatiTe  power  wonld  be 
trampled  on  without  exeootiye ;  bj  this  the  reverential  apprehensions  of  God 
are  preserved  in  the  world.  He  is  known  to  be  Lord  of  the  world  by  '  the 
jodgments  which  he  executes,'  Ps.  ix.  16.  When  he  seems  to  have  lost  his 
dominion,  or  given  it  np  in  the  world,  he  recovers  it  by  punishment.  When 
he  takes  some  away  *  with  a  whirlwind,  and  in  his  wraUi,'  the  natural  con- 
sequence men  make  of  it  is  this, '  Surely  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  tbie 
earth,*  Ps.  Iviii.  9,  11.  He  reduoeth  the  creature  by  the  lash  of  his  judg- 
ments, that  would  not  acknowledge  his  authority  in  his  precepts.  Those 
sins  which  disown  his  government  in  the  heart  and  conscience,  as  pride, 
inward  blasphemy,  &c.,  he  hath  reserved  a  time  hereafter  to  reckon  for.  He 
doth  not  presently  shoot  his  arrows  into  the  marrow  of  eveiy  delinquent,  but 
those  sins  which  traduce  his  government  of  the  world,  and  tear  up  the  fbun- 
dations  of  human  converse,  and  a  public  respect  to  him,  he  reckons  with 
particularly  here  as  well  as  hereafiter,  that  the  life  of  his  sovereignty  might 
not  always  &int  in  the  world. 

Thirdly^  This  of  punishing  was  the  second  discovery  of  his  dominion  in 
the  world.  His  first  act  of  sovereignty  was  the  giving  a  law ;  the  next,  his 
appearance  in  the  state  of  a  judge.  When  his  orders  were  violated,  he 
rescues  the  honour  of  them  by  an  execution  of  justice.  He  first  judged  the 
angels,  punishing  the  evil  ones  for  their  crime;  the  first  court  he  kept 
among  them  as  a  governor  was  to  give  them  a  law ;  the  second  court  he  kept, 
was  as  a  judge  trying  the  delinquents,  and  adjudging  the  offenders  to  be 
*  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness,'  till  Uie  final  execution,  Jude  6.  And  at 
the  same  time  probably  he  confirmed  the  good  ones  in  their  obedience  by 
grace.  So  the  first  discovery  of  his  dominion  to  man  was  the  giving  him  a 
precept;  the  next  was  the  inflicting  a  punishment  iot  the  breach  of  it.  He 
summons  Adam  to  the  bar,  indicts  him  for  his  crime,  finds  him  guOty  by 
his  own  confession,  and  passeth  sentence  on  him  according  to  the  rule  he 
had  before  acquainted  him  with. 

Fourthly^  The  means  whereby  he  punisheth  shews  his  dominion.  Some- 
times he  musters  up  hail  and  mildew ;  sometimes  he  sends  regiments  of 
wild  beasts ;  so  he  tiireatens  Israel,  Lev.  xxvi.  22 ;  sometimes  he  sends  out 
a  party  of  angels  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  men,  and  make  a  carnage  among 
them,  2  Kings  xix.  85 ;  sometimes  he  mounts  his  thundering  battery,  and 
shoots  forth  his  ammunition  firom  the  clouds,  as  against  the  Philistines, 
1  Sam.  vii.  10 ;  sometimes  he  sends  the  slightest  creatures  to  shame  the 
pride  and  punish  the  sin  of  man,  as  lice,  firogs,  locusts,  as  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians, Exod.  viii.,  ix.,  x. 

2.  This  dominion  is  manifested  by  God  as  a  proprietor  and  lord  of  his 
creatures,  and  his  own  goods. 

And  this  is  evident, 

(1.)  In  the  choice  of  some  persons  firom  eternity.  He  hath  set  apart 
some  firom  eternity,  wherein  he  will  display  the  invincible  efficacy  of  his 
grace,  and  thereby  infidlibly  bring  them  to  the  firuition  of  glory :  Eph.  i.  4, 
5, '  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love,  having 
predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.'  Why  doth  he  write  some  names 
in  the  book  of  life,  and  leave  out  others  ?  why  doth  he  enrol  some  whom 
he  intends  to  make  denizens  of  heaven,  and  refuse  to  put  others  on  his 
register?  The  apostle  tells  us,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  his  will.  You  may 
render  a  reason  for  many  of  God's  actions  till  you  come  to  this  top  and  foun- 
dation of  all ;  and  under  what  head  of  reason  can  man  reduce  this  act,  but  to  that 
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of  his  r<^al  prerogative  !     Vihj  doth  God  save  some,  and  condemn  others  at 
last  ?    Becaase  of  the  fiaith  of  the  one,  and  onhelief  of  the  other.    Why  do 
some  men  believe  ?    Becanse  God  hath  not  only  given  them  the  means  of 
grace,  bat  accompanied  those  means  vith  the  efficacy  of  his  Spirit.     Why 
did  God  accompany  those  means  with  the  efficacy  of  his  Spirit  in  some,  and 
not  in  others  ?    Because  he  had  decreed  by  grace  to  prepare  tiiem  for  glory. 
Bat  why  did  he  decree  or  choose  some,  and  not  others  ?    Into  what  will  yon 
resolve  this,  bat  into  his  sovereign  pleasore  ?    Salvation  and  condemnation 
at  the  last  apshot,  are  acts  of  God  as  the  jadge,  conformable  to  his  own  law 
of  giving  life  to  believers,  and  inflicting  death  apon  nnbelievers ;  for  those  a 
reason  may  be  rendered,  bat  the  choice  of  some  and  preterition  of  others, 
is  an  act  of  God  as  he  is  a  sovereign  monarch,  before  any  law  was  actoaily 
transgressed,  becaase  not  actually  given.     When  a  prince  redeems*  a  rebel, 
he  acts  as  a  jndge  according  to  law ;  bat  when  he  calls  some  oat  to  pardon, 
he  acts  as  a  eovereign  by  a  prerogative  above  law ;  into  this  the  apostle  re- 
solves it.  Bom.  ix.  13, 15.     When  he  speaks  of  God's  loving  Jacob  and 
hating  Esaa,  and  that  before  they  had  done  either  good  or  evil,  it  is  becaase 
God  *  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  compassion  on 
whom  he  will  have  oompassion.'     Thoagh  the  first  scope  of  the  apostle,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  was  to  declare  the  reason  of  God's  rejecting 
the  Jews  and  oalling  in  the  Gentiles,  had  he  only  intended  to  demoUsh  the 
pride  of  the  Jews,  and  flat  their  opinion  of  merit,  and  aimed  no  hi^er  than 
that  providential  act  of  God,  he  mi^t,  convincingly  enoagh  to  the  reason  of 
men«  have  argaed  from  the  justice  of  God,  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Jews,  and  not  have  had  reooarse  to  his  absolate  wiU ;  bat  since  he  asserts 
this  latter,t  the  strength  of  his  argument  seems  to  lie  thus :  if  God,  by  his 
absolate  sovereignty,  may  resolve  and  fis  his  love  apon  Jacob,  and  estrange 
it  from  Esaa,  or  any  other  of  his  creatares,  before  they  have  done  good  or 
evil,  and  man  have  no  ground  to  call  his  infinite  majesty  to  account,  may 
he  not  deal  thus  with  the  Jews,  when  their  demerit  Would  be  a  bar  to  any 
complaints  of  the  creature  against  him  ?    If  God  were  considered  here  in 
the  quality  of  a  judge,  it  had  been  fit  to  have  considered  the  matter  of  &ct 
in  the  criminal ;  but  he  is  considered  as  a  sovereign,  rendering  no  other  rea- 
son of  his  action  but  his  own  will:  *  whom  he  will  he  hardens,'  yer.  18 ;  and 
then  the  apostle  concludes,  ver.  20,  '  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest 
against  God  ?'    If  the  reason  drawn  from  God's  sovereignty  doth  not  satisfy 
in  this  inquiry,  no  other  reason  can  he  found  wherein  to  acquiesce.     For  ^e 
last  condemnation  there  will  be  sufficient  reason  to  clear  the  justice  of  his 
proceedings.     But  in  this  case  of  election  no  other  reason  bat  what  is  al- 
leged, viz.,  the  will  of  God,  can  be  thought  of,  but  what  is  liable  to  snch 
knotty  exceptions  that  cannot  well  be  untied. 

[1.]  It  could  not  be  any  merit  in  the  creature  that  mi^t  determine  God 
to  choose  him.  If  the  decree  of  election  fidls  not  nnder  the  merit  of  Christ's 
passion,  as  the  procnring  cense,  it  cannot  &11  under  the  merit  of  any  part 
of  the  corrupted  mass.  The  decree  of  sending  Christ  did  not  precede,  but 
followed  in  order  of  nature,  the  determination  of  choosing  some.  When  men 
were  chosen  as  the  subjects  for  glory,  Christ  was  chosen  as  the  means  for 
the  bringing  them  to  glory :  Eph.  i.  4,  *  Chosen  us  in  him,  and  predesti- 
nated us  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ.'  The  choice  was  not 
merely  in  Christ  as  the  moving  canse, — ^that  the  apostle  asserts  to  be  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will, — but  in  Christ,  as  the  means  of  conveying  to  the 
chosen  ones  the  fruits  of  their  election.  What  could  there  be  in  any  mfio 
that  could  invite  God  to  this  act,  or  be  a  cause  of  distinction  of  one  branch 
*  Qn.  « condemns  ?— Ed.  f  A  myrald,  Dissert  p.  101, 102. 
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of  Adam  from  another  ?  Were  fhej  not  all  hewed  out  of  the  same  roek,  and 
tainted  with  the  same  cozniption  in  blood  ?  Had  it  been  possible  to  invest 
them  with  a  power  of  merit  at  the  first,  had  not  that  venom  contracted  in 
their  nature  degraded  ail  of  power  for  iiie  fiitare  ?  What  merit  was  there 
in  any  bat  of  wrathfhl  pnnishmenty  since  they  were  all  considered  as  crimi- 
nals, and  the  cursed  brood  of  an  nngratefnl  rebel  f  What  dignity  can  there 
be  in  the  nature  of  the  purest  part  of  clay  to  be  made  a  vessel  of  honour, 
more  than  in  another  part  of  clay,  as  pure  as  that,  which  was  formed  into  a 
vessel  for  mean  and  sordid  use  7  What  had  any  one  to  move  his  mercy 
more  than  another,  since  they  were  all  children  of  wrath,  and  equally  daubed 
with  original  guilt  and  filth  ?  Had  not  all  an  equal  proportion  of  it  to  pro- 
voke his  justice  ?  What  merit  is  there  in  one  dry  bone  more  than  another, 
to  be  inspired  with  the  breath  of  a  spiritual  life  ?  Did  not  ail  lie  wallowing 
in  their  own  filthy  blood,  and  what  could  the  steam  and  noisomeness  of  that 
deserve  at  the  hands  of  a  pure  Majesty,  but  to  be  cast  into  a  sink  furthest 
from  his  sight  ?  Were  they  not  all  considered  in  this  deplorable  posture, 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  poison  in  their  nature,  when  God  first  took  his 
pen  and  singled  out  some  names  to  write  in  the  book  of  life  ?  It  could  not 
be  merit  in  any  one  piece  of  this  abominable  mass  that  should  stir  up  that 
resolution  in  God  to  set  apart  this  person  for  a  vessel  of  glory,  while  he  per- 
mitted another  to  putrefy  in  his  own  gore.  He  loved  Jacob  and  hated  Esau, 
though  they  were  both  parts  of  the  common  mass,  the  seed  of  the  same 
loins,  and  lodged  in  the  same  womb. 

[2.]  Nor  could  it  be  any  foresight  of  works  to  be  done  in  time  by  them, 
or  of  faith,  that  might  determine  God  to  choose  them.     What  good  could 
he  foresee  resulting  firom  extreme  corruption,  and  a  nature  alienated  from 
him?     What  could  he  foresee  of  good  to  be  done  by  them,  but  what  he 
resolved  in  his  own  will,  to  bestow  an  ability  upon  them  to  bring  forth  ? 
His  choice  of  them  was  to  a  holiness,  not /or  a  holiness  preceding  his  deter- 
mination, Eph.  i.  4.     He  hath  chosen  us,  '  that  we  might  be  holy '  before 
him :  he  ordained  us  '  to  good  works,'  not /or  them,  Eph.  ii.  10.     What  is 
a  firuit  cannot  be  a  moving  cause  of  that  whereof  it  is  a  firuit.     Grace  is  a 
stream  from  the  spring  of  electing  love ;  the  branch  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
root,  but  the  root  of  the  branch,  nor  the  stream  the  cause  of  the  spring,  but 
the  spring  the  cause  of  the  stream.     Good  works  suppose  grace,  and  a  good 
and  right  habit  in  the  person,  as  rational  acts  suppose  reason.     Can  any 
man  say  that  the  rational  acts  man  performs  after  his  creation  were  a  cause 
why  God  created  him  ?     This  would  make  creation  and  everything  else  not 
BO  much  an  act  of  his  will  as  an  act  of  his  understanding.     God  foresaw  no 
rational  act  in  man  before  the  act  of  his  will  to  give  him  reason,  nor  foresees 
£Edth  in  any,  before  the  act  of  his  will  determining  to  give  him  fiedth :  Eph. 
ii.  8,  '  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.'     In  the  salvation  which  grows  up  from  this 
first  purpose  of  God,  he  regards  not  the  works  we  have  done  as  a  principal 
motive  to  settle  the  top-stone  of  our  happiness,  but  his  own  purpose,  and 
the  grace  given  in  Christ :  2  Tim.  i.  9,  '  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us 
with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  own  works,  but  according  to  his 
own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  to  us  in  Christ  before  the  world 
began.'     The  honour  of  our  salvation  cannot  be  challenged  by  our  works, 
much  less  the  honour  of  the  foundation  of  it.     It  was  a  pure  ^  of  grace, 
without  any  respect  to  any  spiritual,  much  less  natural  perfection.     Why 
should  the  apostle  mention  that  circumstance,  when  he  speaks  of  God's 
loving  Jacob  and  hating  Esau,  *  when  neither  of  them  had  done  good  or 
evil,'  Bom.  ix.  11,  if  there  were  any  foresight  of  men's  works  as  the  moving 
acuse  of  his  love  or  hatred  ?    God  regarded  not  the  works  of  either  as  the 
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fizBt  eanse  of  his  ofaoioe,  but  aeted  bj  his  own  liberty,  wiClMNit  respeei  to  any 
of  their  actionSy  whieh  were  to  bo  done  by  them  in  time.  If  &ith  be  the 
fruit  of  eleetian,  the  presoienee  of  fiiuth  doUi  not  infloenoe  the  eleeting  act  of 
God :  Titus  i.  1,  U  ie  caUed  '  the  Mih  of  Qod's  eleet ;'  « Panl,  an  a^atle  of 
Jeans  Christ,  aoeording  to  the  laith  of  God's  eleet ;'  i.s,  settled  in  this  office 
to  bring  the  eleet  of  God  to  faith.  If  men  be  ehosen  by  God  npon  the  foi^ 
ai^^t  of  fidth,  or  not  ehosen  till  they  have  fiuth,  they  are  not  so  mneh  God*a 
elect  as  God  their  elect ;  they  choose  God  by  fidth,  before  God  ehooseth 
them  by  love.  It  had  not  been  the  faith  oi  God's  elect;  i.e.  of  those 
already  chosen,  but  the  faith  of  those  that  were  to  be  chosen  by  €k)d  after* 
wards.  Election  is  the  canse  of  faith,  and  not  fiuth  the  cause  of  election.* 
Fire  is  the  cause  of  heat,  and  not  the  heat  of  fire ;  the  sun  is  the  canse  of 
the  day,  and  not  the  day  the  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Men  are  not 
chosen  because  they  belieye,  but  they  belicTe  because  they  are  chosen.  The 
apostle  did  ill  else  to  appropriate  that  to  the  elect  which  they  had  no  more 
interest  in  by  virtue  of  their  election  than  the  Teriest  reprobate  in  the  world. 
If  the  foresight  of  what  works  might  be  done  by  his  creatures  was  the  motive 
of  his  choosing  them,  why  did  he  not  choose  the  derils  to  xodemption,  who 
could  have  done  him  better  service  by  the  strength  of  their  nature  than  the 
whole  mass  of  Adam's  posterity  ? 

Well,  then,  thrae  is  no  possible  way  to  lay  the  original  foundation  of  thia 
act  of  election  and  pretenlioni  in  anything  but  the  absolute  sovereignty  ai 
God. 

Justice  or  injustice  comes  not  into  consideration  in  this  case.    There  ib 
no  debt,  which  justice  or  ii^ustice  always  respects  in  its  acting.     If  he  had 
pleased,  he  might  have  chosen  all ;  if  he  had  pleased,  he  might  have  chosen 
none.    It  was  in  his  supreme  power  to  have  resolved  to  have  left  all  Adam'a 
posterity  under  the  rack  of  his  justice ;  if  he  determined  to  snatch  out  anj, 
it  was  a  part  of  his  dominion,  but  without  any  iiguiy  to  the  creatures  he 
leaves  under  their  own  guilt.   Did  he  not  pass  by  ^e  angels  and  take  man  f 
And  by  the  same  right  of  dominion  may  he  pic^  out  some  men  from  the 
common  mass,  and  lay  aside  others  to  bear  the  punishment  of  their  crimes. 
Are  they  not  all  his  subjects  ?  All  are  his  criminals,  and  may  be  dealt  with 
at  the  pleasure  of  their  undoubted  Lord  and  Sovereign.    This  is  a  woric  of 
arbitary  power,  since  he  might  have  chosen  none,  or  chosen  all,  as  he  saw 
good  himself.    It  is  at  the  liberty  of  the  artificer  to  determine  his  wood  or 
stone  to  such  a  figure,  that  of  a  prince  or  that  of  a  toad ;  and  his  materials 
have  no  ri^^t  to  oomplain  of  him,  since  it  lies  wholly  upon  his  own  Ubertj. 
They  must  have  little  sense  of  their  own  vileness,  and  God's  infinite  excd- 
leney  above  them  by  right  of  creation,  that  will  contend  that  God  hath  a 
lesser  right  over  his  creatures  than  an  artifioer  over  his  wood  or  stone.    If 
it  were  at  his  liberty  whether  to  redeem  man  or  send  Christ  upon  such  an 
undertaking,  it  is  as  much  at  his  liberty,  and  the  prerogative  is  to  be  allowed 
him,  what  persons  he  will  resolve  to  make  capable  of  eryoying  the  firniis  of 
that  redemption.    One  man  was  as  fit  a  subject  for  mercy  as  another,  as 
they  all  lay  in  their  original  guilt.     Why  would  not  divine  mercy  cast  its 
eye  upon  this  man  as  well  as  upon  his  neighbour?    There  was  no  cause  is 
the  creature,  but  all  in  God,  it  must  be  resolved  into  his  own  wiU. 

Yet  not  into  a  will  without  wisdom.  God  did  notchoose  hand  overhead, 
and  act  by  mere  will  without  reason  and  understanding.  An  infinite  wisdom 
is  for  from  such  a  kind  of  procedure;  but  the  reason  of  God  is  inseratahla 
to  us,  unless  we  could  understand  God  as  well  as  he  understands  himaell 
The  whole  ground  lies  in  God  himself,  no  part  of  it  in  the  creature :  Bom. 

*  Bailie  m  ioe. 
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ix.  15,  16,  *  Not  m  him  that  wiDb,  nor  in  him  that  rons,  bat  in  Ood  that 
BhewB  merey.'  Binee  €K>d  hath  raraaled  no  other  canae  than  his  will,  we 
can  reeolTe  it  into  no  other  than  his  soToreign  empire  over  all  ereatarea. 
It  is  not  without  a  stop  to  onr  enrioeity,  that  in  Hie  same  plaee  where  God 
aaserta  the  abaolate  soTereignty  of  his  merey  to  Moaes,  he  tdla  him  he  oonld 
not  see  hie  heei  Exod.  nriii.  19,  dO»  *  I  wQl  be  graeiooa  to  whom  I  will 
be  gracions  ;*  and  he  said, '  Thoa  eanst  not  see  my  fiioe.'  The  rays  of  hia 
infinite  wisdom  are  too  bright  and  AAm\mg  |br  onr  weakness.  The  apostle 
acknowledged  not  only  a  wisdom  in  this  proeeeding,  bat  a  riehes  and  trea- 
sore  of  wisdom ;  not  only  that,  bat  a  depth  and  vastness  of  those  riohee  of 
wisdom,  bat  was  anable  to  give  as  an  inventory  and  scheme  of  it,  Bom.  xi. 
88.  Theseoreisof  hiseoonselsaretoodeepforastowade  into;  inattempt- 
ing  to  know  the  reason  of  those  aeta,  we  shonld  find  oarselves  swallowed  ap 
into  a  bottomless  galf.  Thoagh  the  onderstanding  be  above  onr  capacity, 
yet  the  admiration  of  his  aathority,  and  sabmission  to  it,  are  not.  '  We 
should  cast  oarselves  down  at  his  liBet,  with  a  fall  resigoation  of  ourselves 
to  his  sovereign  Measure.'*  This  is  a  more  comely  caniage  in  a  Christian, 
than  all  the  contentious  endeavours  to  measure  God  by  our  line. 

(2.)  In  bestowing  grace  where  he  pleases.  God  in  conversion  and  pardon 
works  not  as  a  natural  agent,  putting  forth  strength  to  the  utmost,  which  God 
must  do  if  he  did  renew  man  naturally,  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  fire  boms, 
which  always  act  ad  extrmnvm  vtnum,  nnless  a  dood  interpose  to  eclipse  the 
one,  and  water  to  eztinguiah  the  other.  But  God  acts  aa  a^voluntaiy  agent, 
which  can  fireely  exert  his  power  when  he  please,  and  suspend  it  when  he 
please.  Thouf^  God  be  necessarily  good,  yet  he  is  not  necessitated  to 
manifest  all  the  treasures  of  his  goodness  to  every  sulgect;  he  hath  power 
to  distil  his  dews  upon  one  part  and  not  upon  another.  If  he  were  necessi- 
tated to  express  his  goodness  without  a  liberty,  no  thanks  were  due  to  him. 
Who  thanks  the  sun  for  shining  on  him,  or  the  fire  for  warming  him  ?  None ; 
because  they  are  necessary  agents,  and  can  do  no  other. 

What  is  the  reason  he  did  not  reach  oat  his  hand  to  keep  all  the  angels 
from  sinking  as  well  as  some,  or  recover  them  when  they  were  sunk?  What 
is  the  reason  he  engrafts  one  man  into  the  true  vine,  and  lets  another  remain 
a  wild  oUve  ?  Why  is  not  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  always  linked  with  the 
motions  of  the  Spirit  ?  Why  doth  he  not  mould  the  heart  into  a  gospel 
frame,  when  he  fills  the  ear  with  a  goi^j;sound  ?  Why  doth  he  stnke  cS 
the  chains  from  some,  and  tear  the  veil  from  the  heart,  while  he  leaves 
others  under  their  natural  slavery  and  Egyptian  darkness  9  Why  do  some 
lie  under  the  bands  of  death,  while  another  is  raised  to  a  spiritual  life  ? 
What  reaaon  is  there  for  aU  thia  but  his  absolute  wiU  9  The  apostle  resolves 
the  question,  if  the  question  be  adrad  why  he  begets  one  and  not  another  ? 
Not  from  the  will  of  the  creature,  but  his  own  will,  is  the  determination  of 
ooe,  James  i.  18.  Why  doth  he  work  in  one  to  will  and  to  do,  an^  not  in 
another  ?  Becanse  of  his  good  pleasure,  is  the  answer  of  another,  Philip. 
iL  18.  He  could  as  well  new  create  eveiy  one,  as  he  at  first  created  them, 
and  make  grace  as  aniversal  as  nature  and  reason;  but  it  is  not  his  pleasure 
so  to  do. 

[1.]  It  is  not  fi>r  want  of  strength  in  himself.  The  power  of  God  is  un- 
questionably able  to  strike  off  the  chains  of  unbelief  from  aU.  He  could 
surmount  the  obstinacy  of  every  child  of  wrath,  and  inspire  every  son  of 
Adam  with  £uth  as  well  as  Adam  himself.  He  wants  not  a  virtue  superior 
to  the  greatest  resistance  of  hia  creature ;  a  victorious  beam  of  light  mi^^t 
be  shot  into  their  understandings,  and  a  flood  of  grace  mi^^t  overspread 
*  This  was  Dr  Goodwin's  speech  when  he  was  in  trouble. 
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iheir  willg,  with  one  word  of  his  month,  withont  putting  forth  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  What  hindranf4^  eould  there  be  in  any  ereaied  spirit,  whieh 
cannot  be  easily  pierced  into,  and  new  moulded  by  the  Father  of  s^nrits? 
Yet  he  only  breathes  this  effieaeions  Tirtae  into  some,  and  leaTSS  others 
nnder  that  insensibility  and  hardness  whieh  they  love,  and  snflGBrs  them  to 
continue  in  their  benighting  ignorance,  and  eonsome  themseWes  in  the 
embraces  of  their  dear  &ongh  deeeitfiil  Delilahs. 

He  eonld  have  conquered  the  resistance  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  chased 
away  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  Gentiles ;  no  doubt  but  he  could 
overpower  the  heart  of  the  most  malicious  devil,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sim- 
plest and  weakest  man ;  but  the  breath  of  the  almighty  Bpiiit  is  in  his  own 
power,  to  breathe  where  he  lists,  John  iii.  6 ;  it  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he 
will  give  to  any  the  feeling  of  ^e  invincible  efficacy  of  his  grace.  He  did 
not  want  strength  to  have  kept  man  as  firm  as  a  rock  against  the  temptation 
of  Satan,  and  poured  in  such  a  fortifying  grace  as  to  have  made  him  impreg- 
nable against  the  powers  of  hell,  as  well  as  he  did  secure  the  standing  of  the 
angels  against  the  sedition  of  their  fellows.  But  it  was  his  vrill  to  permit  it 
to  be  otherwise. 

[2.]  Nor  is  it  from  any  prerogative  in  the  creature.  He  converts  not  sny 
for  their  natural  perfection,  beciuise  he  eeizeth  i^Km  the  most  ignorant ;  not 
for  their  moral  perfection,  because  he  converts  the  most  sinful ;  not  f<»r  their 
civil  perfection,  because  he  turns  the  most  despicable. 

Fir$tf  Not  for  their  natural  perfection  of  knowledge.  He  opened  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  more  ignorant.  Were  the  nature  of  the  Gentiles 
better  manured  than  that  of  the  Jews,  or  did  the  tapers  of  their  understand- 
ings bum  clearer  ?  No ;  the  one  were  skilled  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Mes- 
siiJi,  and  might  have  compared  the  predictions  they  owned  with  the  aetioos 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  they  were  spectators  of.  He  let  alone  those 
that  had  expectations  of  the  Messiah,  and  expectations  about  the  time  of 
Christ's  appearance,  both  grounded  upon  the  oracles  wherewith  he  had  en- 
trusted them.  The  Gentiles  were  unacquainted  with  the  prophets,  and 
therefore  destitute  of  the  expectations  of  the  Messiah,  Eph.  ii.  12.  They 
were  '  without  Christ ;'  without  any  reyelation  of  Christ,  because  '  aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  coyenant  of  promise, 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world  ;*  without  any  knowledge  of 
God,  or  promises  of  Christ.  The  Jews  might  sooner  in  a  way  of  reason 
have  been  wrought  upon  than  the  Gentiles,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
phets, by  whose  writings  they  might  have  examined  the  truth  of  the  apostles' 
declarations ;  thus  are  they  refused,  that  were  the  kindred  of  Christ  acoord- 
ing  to  the  flesh,  and  the  Gentiles,  that  were  at  a  greater  distance  from  khn, 
brought  in  by  God.  Thus  he  catcheth  not  at  the  subtle  and  mighty  devils, 
who  had  an  original  in  spiritual  nature  more  like  to  him,  but  at  weak  and 
simple  quin. 

Secondly f  Not  for  any  moral  perfection,  because  he  converts  the  most  sin- 
ful; the  Gentiles  steeped  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  He  sowed  more 
faith  among  the  BcHuans  than  in  Jerusalem,  more  faith  in  a  city  that  was 
the  common  sewer  of  all  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  conquered  by  them,  tiian 
in  that  city  which  had  so  signaUy  been  owned  by  him,  and  had  not  practised 
any  idolatry  since  the  Babylcmish  captivity.  He  planted  saintship  at  Corinth, 
a  place  notorious  for  the  infemous  worship  of  Yenus,  a  superstition  attended 
with  the  grossest  undeanness ;  at  Ephesus,  that  presented  the  whole  world 
with  a  cup  of  fornication  in  their  temple  of  Diana ;  among  the  Colossians, 
votaries  to  Cybele,  in  a  manner  of  worship  attended  with  beastly  and  lasa- 
vions  ceremonies.    And  what  character  had  the  Cretians  from  one  of  their 
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own  poets,  meniioiied  by  fhe  apostle  to  Titns,  whom  he  had  plaoed  among 
them  to  farther  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  bat  the  vilest  and  most  abomi* 
nable  ?  Titas  i.  12,  *  liars,'  not  to  1^  credited ;  '  evil  beasts,'  not  to  be  asso- 
elated  with ;  *  slow  bellies,'  fit  for  no  service.  What  prerogative  was  there 
in  the  natare  of  sach  pntrefaction  ?  As  mnch  as  in  that  of  a  toad,  to  be 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  angel.  What  steam  from  sach  danghills  ooold 
be  welcome  to  him,  and  move  him  to  east  his  eye  on  them,  and  sweeten 
them  from  heaven  ?  What  treasores  of  worth  were  here  to  open  the  treasnres 
of  his  grace  ?  Were  sach  filthy  snafis  fit  of  themselyes  to  be  kindled  by, 
and  become  a  lodging  for,  a  gospel  beam  ?  What  invitements  conld  he  have 
from  lying,  beastliness,  glattony,  bat  only  from  his  own  sovereignty  ?  By 
this  he  plucked  firebrands  oat  of  the  fire,  while  he  left  straighter  and  more 
comely  sticks  to  consnme  to  ashes. 

Thirdly,  Not  for  any  civil  perfection,  because  he  tarns  the  most  despicable. 
He  elevates  not  nature  to  grace  upon  the  account  of  wealth,  honour,  or  any 
civil  station  in  the  world ;  he  dispenseth  not  ordinarily  those  treasures  to 
those  that  the  mistaken  world  foolishly  admire  and  doat  upon :  1  Cor.  i.  26, 
*  Not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble.'  A  parple  robe  is  not  usually  decked 
with  this  jewel.  He  takes  more  of  monldy  clay  than  refined  dust  to  cast  into 
his  image,  and  lodges  his  treasures  more  in  the  earthly  vessels  than  in  the 
world's  golden  ones.  He  gives  out  his  richest  doles  to  those  that  are  the 
scorn  and  reproach  of  the  world.  Should  he  impart  his  grace  most  to  those 
that  abound  in  wealth  or  honour,  it  had  been  some  foundation  for  a  con* 
ception  that  he  had  been  moved,  by  those  vulgarly  esteemed  excellencies, 
to  indulge  them  more  than  others.  But  such  a  conceit  languisheth,  when 
we  behold  the  subjects  of  his  grace  as  void  originaUy  of  any  allurements  as 
they  are  full  of  provocations. 

Hereby  he  declares  himself  finee  firom  all  created  engagements,  and  that  he 
is  not  led  by  any  external  motives  in  the  object. 

Fourthly,  It  is  not  from  any  obligation  which  lies  upon  him.  He  is  in- 
debted to  none,  disobliged  by  all.  No  man  deserves  from  him  any  act  of 
grace,  but  every  man  deserves  what  the  most  deplorable  are  left  to  suffer. 
He  is  obliged  by  the  children  of  wrath  to  nothing  else  but  showers  of  wrath, 
owes  no  more  a  debt  to  fiillen  man  than  to  fallen  devils,  to  restore  them  to 
their  first  station  by  a  superlative  grace ;  how  was  he  more  bound  to  restore 
them  than  he  was  bound  to  preserve  them,  to  catch  them  after  they  fell,  than 
to  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  their  falling  ?  God,  as  a  sovereign,  gave  laws  to 
men,  and  a  strength  sufficient  to  keep  those  laws.  What  obligation  is  there 
upon  God  to  repair  that  strength  man  wilfully  lost,  and  extract  him  out  of 
that  condition  into  which  he  voluntarily  plunged  himself?  What  if  man 
sinned  by  temptation,  which  is  a  reason  alleged  by  some,  might  not  many 
of  the  devils  do  so  too  ?  Though  there  was  a  first  of  them  that  sinned  with- 
out a  temptation,  yet  many  of  them  might  be  seduced  into  rebellion  by  the 
ringleader.  Upon  that  account  he  is  no  more  bound  to  give  grace  to  all 
men  than  to  devils.  If  he  promised  life  upon  obedience,  he  tiireatened  death 
upon  transgression.  By  man's  disobedience  God  is  quit  of  his  promise,  and 
owes  nothing  but  punishment  upon  the  violation  of  his  law.  Indeed,  man 
may  pretend  to  a  claim  of  sufficient  strength  from  him  by  creation,  as  God 
is  the  author  of  nature,  and  he  had  it ;  but  since  he  hath  extinguished  it  by  his 
sin,  he  cannot  in  the  least  pretend  any  obligation  on  God  for  a  new  strength. 
If  it  be  a  peradventure  whether  he  will  give  repentance,  as  it  is,  2  Tim.  ii.  26, 
there  is  no  tie  in  the  case ;  a  tie  would  put  it  beyond  a  peradventure  with 
a  God  that  never  forfeited  his  obligation.  No  husbandman  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  bestow  cost  and  pains,  manure  and  tillage,  upon  one  field  more 
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than  ftnother;  though  the  natnre  of  the  gronnd  may  require  mofe,  yet  he  is 
at  liberty  whether  he  will  expend  more  apon  one  than  another.*  He  may 
let  it  lie  fallow  aa  long  as  he  please.  God  is  less  obliged  to  till  and  prime 
hia  ereatnres  than  man  is  obl^ed  to  his  field  or  trees.  If  a  king  prodaim  a 
pardon  to  a  company  of  rebels,  upon  the  condition  of  each  of  tiiem  paying 
sneh  a  sum  of  money,  their  estates  before  were  capable  of  satiafying  the  con- 
dition, bat  thdr  rebellion  hath  rednced  them  to  an  indigent  condition,  the 
proclamation  itself  is  an  act  of  grace,  the  condition  required  is  not  impossibie 
in  itself;  the  prince,  out  of  a  tenderness  to  some,  sends  them  that  sum  of 
money  he  hath  by  his  proclamation  obliged  them  to  pay,  and  thereby  enabled 
them  to  answer  the  condition  he  requires :  the  first  he  doth  by  a  sovereign 
authority ;  the  second  he  doth  by  a  sovereign  bounty,  he  was  obliged  to 
neither  of  them ;  punishment  was  a  debt  due  to  all  of  them.  If  he  would 
remit  upon  condition,  he  did  relax  his  soTcreign  right ;  and  if  he  would  by 
his  largess  make  any  of  them  capable  to  fulfil  the  condition,  by  sending 
them  presently  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  fine,  he  acted  as  proprietor  of  his 
own  goods,  to  dispose  of  them  in  sudbi  a  quantity  to  those  to  whom  he  was 
not  obliged  to  bestow  a  mite. 

Fifthly,  It  must  therefore  be  an  act  of  his  mere  sovereignty.  This  can 
only  sit  arbitrator  in  every  gracious  act.  Why  did  he  give  grace  to  Abel 
and  not  to  Gain,  since  they  both  lay  in  the  same  womb,  and  equally  derived 
firom  their  parents  a  taint  in  their  natnre,  but  that  he  would  diew  a  stand- 
ing example  of  his  sovereignty  to  the  future  ages  of  the  world  in  the  first 
posterity  of  man  ?  Why  did  he  give  grace  to  Abraham,  and  separate  him 
firom  his  idolatrous  kindred,  to  dignify  him  to  be  the  root  of  the  Messiaht 
Why  did  he  confine  his  promise  to  Ioeum,  and  not  extend  it  to  lahmael,  the 
seed  of  the  same  Abraham  by  Hagar,  or  to  the  children  he  had  by  Kstuiah 
after  Sarah's  death?  What  reason  can  be  alleged  for  this  but  his  sovereign 
will  ?  Why  did  he  not  give  the  fallen  angels  a  moment  of  repentance  after 
their  sin,  but  condemned  them  to  irrevocable  pains  ?  Is  it  not  as  free  for 
him  to  give  grace  to  whom  he  please,  as  create  what  worlds  he  please ; 
to  form  this  corrupted  clay  into  lus  own  image,  as  to  take  such  a  parcel  of 
dust  from  all  the  rest  of  the  creation  whereof  to  compact  Adam's  body? 
Hath  he  not  as  much  jurisdiction  over  the  sinfiil  mass  o^  his  creatures  in  a 
new  creation,  as  he  had  over  the  chaos  in  the  old  ?  And  what  reason  can 
be  rendered  of  his  advancing  this  part  of  matter  to  the  nobler  dignity  of  a 
star,  and  leaving  that  other  part  to  make  up  the  dark  body  of  &e  earth, 
to  compact  one  part  into  a  glorious  sun,  and  another  part  into  a  hard  rock, 
but  his  royal  prerogative  ?  What  is  the  reason  a  prince  subjects  one  nude- 
fiictor  to  punishment,  and  lifts  up  another  to  a  place  of  trust  and  profit  f 
that  Pharaoh  honoured  the  butler  with  an  attendance  on  his  person,  and 
remitted  the  baker  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner  ?  It  was  his  pleasore. 
And  is  not  as  great  a  right  due  to  God  as  is  allowed  to  the  worms  of  the 
earth  ?  What  is  the  reason  he  hardens  a  Pharaoh,  by  a  denying  him  that 
grace  which  should  mollify  him,  and  allows  it  to  another  ?  It  is  because  he 
will :  Bom.  ix.  18,  *  Whom  he  will  he  hardens.'  Hath  not  man  the  liberty 
to  pull  up  the  shiioe  and  let  the  water  run  into  what  part  of  the  ground  he 
pleases  9  What  is  the  reason  some  have  not  a  heart  to  understand  the 
beauty  of  his  ways  ?  Because  the  Lord  doth  not  give  it  them.  Dent  xxix.  L 
Why  doth  he  not  give  all  his  converts  an  equal  measure  of  his  sanctifying 
grace  ?  Some  have  mites,  and  some  have  treasures.  Why  doth  he  give  hie 
grace  to  some  sooner,  to  some  kter  ?  Some  are  inspired  in  their  infimey, 
others  not  till  a  full  age  and  after ;  some  not  till  they  have  fidlen  into  some 

*  Olande  snr  la  paxabole  dee  Nooes,  p.  29. 
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gross  sin,  as  Pttol ;  some  betimes,  that  they  may  do  him  seraee,  others  later, 
as  the  thief  upon  the  eross,  and  presently  snatioheth  them  oat  of  the  world. 
Some  are  weaker,  some  stronger  in  nature ;  some  more  beantiliil  and  lovely, 
others  more  nneomely  and  sloggish.  It  is  so  in  sapematorals.  What  rea- 
son is  there  for  this  bnt  his  own  will  ?-  ^Hiis  is  instead  of  all  that  can  be 
assigned  on  the  part  of  God.  He  is  the  free  disposer  of  his  own  goods,  and, 
as  a  fiither,  may  give  a  greater  portion  to  one  child  than  to  another.  And 
what  reason  of  complaint  is  there  against  God  ?  May  not  a  toad  complain 
that  God  did  not  make  it  a  man,  and  give  it  a  portion  of  reason,  or  a  fly 
complain  that  God  did  not  make  it  an  angel,  and  give  it  a  garment  of  light, 
had  they  but  any  spark  of  understanding,  as  well  as  man  complain  that  God 
did  not  give  him  grace  as  well  as  another?  Unless  he  sincwely  desired  it, 
and  then  was  denied  it,  he  might  complain  of  God,  though  not  as  a  sove- 
reign, yet  as  a  promisar  of  grace  to  them  that  ask  it.  God  doth  not  render  his 
sovereignty  formidable,  he  shuts  not  up  his  throne  of  grace  from  any  that 
seek  him ;  he  invites  man,  his  arms  are  open,  and  the  sceptre  stretched  out; 
and  no  man  continues  under  the  arrest  of  his  lusts  but  he  that  is  unwilling 
to  be  otherwise ;  and  such  a  one  hath  no  reason  to  complain  of  God. 

(8.)  His  sovereignty  is  manifost  in  disposing  the  means  of  grace  to  some, 
not  to  all.  He  hath  caused  the  sun  to  shine  bright  in  one  place,  while  he 
hath  left  others  benighted  and  deluded  by  the  deinl's  oracles.  YHij  do  the 
evangelical  dews  fiUl  in  this  or  that  place,  and  not  in  another  ?  Why  was 
the  gospel  published  in  Bome  so  soon,  and  not  in  Tartary  ?  Why  hath  it  been 
extinguished  in  some  places  as  soon  almost  as  it  had  been  kindled  in  them? 
Why  hath  one  place  been  honoured  with  the  beams  of  it  in  one  age,  and  been 
covered  with  darkness  the  next  ?  One  country  hath  been  made  a  sphere  for 
this  star  that  directs  to  Ohrist  to  move  in,  and  afterwards  it  hath  been  taken 
away  and  placed  in  another ;  sometimes  more  clearly  it  hath  shone,  some- 
times more  darkly  in  the  same  place.  What  is  the  reason  ci  this  ?  It  is 
true,  something  of  it  may  be  referred  to  the  justice  of  God,  but  much  more 
to  tiie  sovereignty  of  God.  That  the  gospel  is  published  later  and  not 
sooner,  the  apostle  tells  us  is  '  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  living 
God,'  Bom.  xvL  26. 

[1.]  The  means  of  grace,  after  the  families  from  Adam  became  distinct, 
were  never  granted  to  all  the  world.  After  that  fatal  breach  in  Adam's 
fiunOy  by  the  death  of  Abel,  and  Cain's  separation,  we  read  not  of  the  means 
of  grace  continued  among  Gain's  posterity;  it  seems  to  be  continued  in 
Adam's  sole  family,  and  not  published  in  societies  till  the  time  of  Seth : 
Gen.  iv.  26,  *  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  It  was 
continued  in  that  family  till  the  deluge,  which  was  1528  years  after  the  crea- 
tion according  to  some,  or  1656  years  according  to  others.  After  that,  when 
the  world  degenerated,  it  was  communicated  to  Abraham,  and  settied  in  the 
posterity  that  descended  from  Jacob ;  though  he  left  not  the  world  without 
a  witness  of  himself,  and  some  sprinklings  of  revelations  in  other  parts,  as 
appears  by  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  discourses  of  his  friends. 

[2.]  The  Jews  had  this  privilege  granted  them  above  other  nations,  to 
have  a  cleurer  revelation  of  God.  G^d  separated  them  from  all  the  world 
to  honour  them  with  the  deposUum  of  his  oracles :  Bom.  iiL  2,  *To  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.'  In  which  regard,  all  other  nations  are 
said  to  be  *  without  God,'  as  being  destitute  of  so  great  a  privilege,  Eph. 
iL  12.  The  Spirit  blew  in  Oanaan  when  the  lands  about  it  felt  not  the  sav- 
ing breath  of  it.  *  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation :  and  as  for  his 
judgments,  they  have  not  known  them,'  Ps.  cxlvii.  20.  The  rest  had  no 
warnings  fhmi  the  prophets,  no  dictates  from  heaven,  but  what  they  had  by 
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the  light  of  natare,  the  view  of  the  works  of  creation,  tnd  the  sdinmistntioa 
of  providence,  and  what  remained  among  them  of  some  ancient  traditioDS 
derived  from  Noah»  which  in  tract  of  time  were  moch  de&oed.  We  read 
hut  of  one  Jonah  sent  to  Nineveh,  hnt  frequent  alarms  to  the  Israelitee  bj 
a  moltitade  of  prophets  commissioned  by  God.  It  is  tme,  the  door  of  the 
Jewish  ehoreh  was  open  to  what  proselytes  wonid  enter  themselYes,  and  cm- 
brace  their  religion  and  worship;  but  there  was  no  public  proclamation 
made  in  the  world ;  only  God,  by  his  miracles  in  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt  (which  could  not  but  be  fEunous  among  all  the  neighbour  nations)  de- 
clared them  to  be  a  people  favoured  by  heaven.  But  the  tradition  from 
Adam  and  Noah  was  not  publicly  revived  by  God  in  other  parts,  and  raised 
from  that  grave  of  forgetfnlness  wherein  it  had  lain  so  long  buried.  Wts 
there  any  reason  in  them  for  this  indulgence?  God  might  have  been  as 
liberal  to  any  other  nation,  yea,  to  all  Uie  nations  in  the  world,  if  it  had 
been  his  sovereign  pleasure.  Any  other  people  were  as  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  his  oracles,  and  be  subjects  for  his  worship,  as  that  people,  yet  all 
other  nations,  till  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  because  of  their  rejection  of 
Christ,  were  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise.  These  people  were 
part  of  the  common  mass  of  the  world.  They  had  no  prerogative  in  natore 
above  Adam's  posterity.  Were  they  the  extract  of  an  innocent  part  of  his 
loins,  and  all  the  other  nations  drained  out  of  his  putrefaction?  Had  the 
blood  of  Abraham,  from  whom  they  were  more  immediately  descended,  any 
more  precious  tincture  than  the  rest  of  mankind?  They  as  well  as  other 
nations  were  made  of  one  blood.  Acts  xvii.  16,  and  that  coirupted  both  in 
the  spring  and  in  the  rivulets.  Were  they  better  than  other  nations  when 
God  first  drew  them  out  of  their  slavery  ?  We  have  Joshua's  authority  for 
it  that  they  had  complied  with  the  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  served  other  gods 
in  that  place  of  their  servitude.  Josh.  xziv.  14.  Had  they  had  an  abho^ 
rency  of  the  superstition  of  Egypt  while  they  remained  there,  they  could 
not  so  soon  have  erected  a  golden  calf  for  worship  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  idols.  All  the  rest  of  mankind  had  as  inviting  reasons  to  present 
God  with  as  those  people  had.  God  might  have  granted  the  same  privilege 
to  all  the  world  as  well  as  to  them,  or  denied  it  Uiem,  and  endowed  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  his  statutes ;  but  the  enriching  such  a  small  company 
of  people  with  his  divine  showers,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a 
barren  wilderness  in  spirituals,  cao  be  pUced  on  no  other  account  originally 
than  that  of  his  unaccountable  sovereignty  of  his  love  to  them.  Thm  was 
nothing  in  them  to  merit  such  high  titles  from  *God,  as  his  first-bom,  his 
peculiar  treasure,  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  disclaims  any  righteonsnesB  in 
them,  and  speaks  a  word  sufficient  to  damp  such  thoughts  in  them,  by 
charging  them  with  their  wickedness,  while  he  *  loaded  them  with  his  bene- 
fits.* Dent.  ix.  4,  6,  the  Lord  '  gives  thee  not  this  land  for  thy  righteoos- 
ness;  for  thou  art  a  stiflT-necked  people.*  It  was  an  act  of  God's  free 
pleasure  to  '  choose  them  to  be  a  people  to  himself,*  Dent.  vii.  6. 

[8.]  God  afterwards  rejected  the  Jews,  gave  them  up  to  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  and  spread  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  He  hath  cast  off 
*  the  children  of  the  kingdom,*  those  that  had  been  enrolled  for  his  snbjeete 
for  many  ages,  who  seemed,  by  their  descent  from  Abraham,  to  have  a  right 
to  the  privileges  of  Abraham,  and  called  men  '  from  the  east  and  firom  the 
west,*  from  tibe  darkest  comer  of  the  world,  '  to  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  t.  «•  to  partake  with  them  of 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,  Mat.  viii.  11.  llie  people  that  were  accounted 
accursed  by  the  Jews,  eigoy  the  means  of  grace,  which  have  been  hid  from 
those  that  were  once  dignified,  these  sixteen  hundred  years ;  that  they  hafe 
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Dfiiihar  ephod  nor  teraphim,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  any  true  worship  of  God 
among  tham,  Hosea  iii.  4.  Why  he  should  not  give  them  grace  to  acknow- 
ledge and  own  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  to  whom  he  had  n^e  the  promises 
of  him  for  so  many  snccessive  ages,  hnt  let  their  heart  be  fat,  and  their  ears 
heavy,  laa.  vi,  10;  why  the  gospel  at  length  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  should  be  presented  to  the  Gentiles,  not  by  chance,  but  pursuant  to 
the  resolution  and  prediction  of  God,  declared  by  the  prophets,  that  it  should 
be  so  in  time ;  why  he  should  let  so  many  hundreds  of  years  pass  over, 
after  the  world  was  peopled,  and  let  the  nations  all  that  while  soak  in  their 
idoktrons  customs ;  why  he  should  not  call  the  Gentiles  without  rejecting 
the  Jews,  and  bind  them  both  up  together  in  the  bundle  of  life  ;  why  he 
should  acquaint  some  people  with  it,  a  little  after  the  publishing  it  in  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  others  not  a  long  time  after ;  some 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  enjoyed  it ;  others  have  it  not,  as  those 
in  America,  till  the  last  age  of  the  world :  can  be  referred  to  nothing  but  his 
sovereign  pleasure. 

What  merit  can  be  discovered  in  the  Gentiles  9  There  is  something  of 
justice  in  the  case  of  the  Jews'  rejection,  nothing  but  sovereignty  in  the 
Gentiles'  reception  into  the  church.  If  the  Jews  were  bad,  the  Gentiles  were 
in  some  sort  worse.  The  Jews  owned  the  one  true  God,  without  mixture 
of  idols,  though  they  owned  not  the  Messiah  in  his  appearance,  which  they 
did  in  a  promise ;  but  the  Gentiles  owned  neither  tiie  one  nor  the  other. 
Some  tell  us,  it  was  for  the  merit  of  some  of  their  ancestors.  How  comes 
the  means  of  grace  then  to  be  taken  from  the  Jew,  who  had  (if  any  people 
ever  had)  meritorious  ancestors  for  a  plea  ?  If  the  merit  of  some  of  their 
former  progenitors  were  the  cause,  what  was  the  reason  the  debt  due  to  their 
merit  was  not  paid  to  their  immediate  progeny,  or  to  themselves,  but  to  a 
posterity  so  distant  from  them,  and  so  abominably  depraved,  as  the  Gentile 
world  was,  at  the  day  of  the  gospel-sun  striking  into  their  horizon  ?  What 
merit  might  be  in  their  ancestors  (if  any  could  be  supposed  in  the  most  re- 
fined rubbish),  it  was  so  little  for  themselves,  that  no  oil  could  be  spared 
out  of  their  lamps  for  others.  What  merit  their  ancestors  might  have, 
might  be  forfeited  by  the  succeeding  generations.  It  is  ordinarily  seen, 
that  what  honour  a  fiither  deserves  in  a  state  for  public  service,  may  be  lost 
by  the  son,  forfeited  by  treason,  and  himself  attainted. 

Or  was  it  out  of  a  foresight  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  it,  and  the 
Jews  reject  it ;  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  it  in  one  place  and  not  in 
another  ?  How  did  Gk>d  foresee  it  but  in  his  own  grace,  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  display  in  one,  not  in  another !  It  must  be  then  still  resolved 
into  his  sovereign  pleasure.  Or  did  he  foresee  it  in  their  wills  and  nature  ? 
What,  were  they  not  all  one  common  dross  ?  Was  any  part  of  Adam  by 
nature  better  than  another  ?  How  did  God  foresee  that  which  was  not,  nor 
oonld  be,  without  his  pleasure  to  give  ability  and  grace  to  receive  ? 

Well  then,  what  reason  but  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  can  be  alleged, 
why  Christ  forbade  the  apostles  at  their  first  commission  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles,  Mat.  x.  16,  but  at  the  second  and  standing  commission  orders 
them  to  preach  *  to  eveiy  creature '  ?  Why  did  he  put  a  demur  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  Paul  and  Timothy,  to  impart  light  to  Bithynia,  or  order  them  to 
go  into  Macedonia?  Was  that  country  more  worthy  upon  whom  lay  a  great 
part  of  the  blood  of  the  world  shed  in  Alexander's  time,  Acts  xvi.  6, 7,  9, 10  ? 
Why  should  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  ei\joy  those  means  that  were  not  granted 
to  tiie  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  who  might  probably  have  sooner  reached  out 
their  arms  to  welcome  it  ?  Mat  xi.  21.  Why  should  God  send  the  gospel  into 
our  island,  and  cause  it  to  flourish  so  long  here,  and  not  send  it  or  continue 
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it  in  the  fiorflieBi  eMtam  part  of  the  worid  ?  Why  ihoald  fiie  yery  profea- 
sioin  of  Ghristifliiity  possess  so  small  a  eompass  of  ground  in  the  woiid,  but 
fiye  parts  in  thirty,  the  Mahomedans  holding  six  partSt  and  the  other  nineteen 
overgrown  with  paganism,  where  either  the  gospel  was  never  pUnted,  or  else 
since  rooted  np  ?  To  whom  will  yon  refer  this,  but  to  the  same  eanse  oar 
Saviour  doth  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  to  babes,  and  not  to  the  wise,  evni 
to  his  Father  ?  *  For  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sifi^*  Mat  xi.  86,  26. 
*  For  so  was  thy  good  pleasnre  before  thee'  (as  in  tiie  ori^nal).  It  is  at  his 
pleasore  whether  he  will  give  any  a  elear  rmlation  of  his  gospel,  or  leav& 
them  only  to  the  li^t  of  nature.  He  could  have  kept  np  the  first  beam  of 
the  gospel  in  the  promise  in  all  nations,  among  the  apostasieB  of  Adam's 
posterity,  orrenewitinallnaiions,  when  it  began  to  be  darkened,  as  well  as  he 
first  published  it  to  Adam  after  his  fidL  Bnt  it  washis  soveragn  pleasure,  to 
permit  it  to  be  obscured  in  one  place,  and  to  keep  it  lighted  in  another. 

(4.)  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  various  influences  of  the  means  of 
grace.    He  saith  to  these  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  as  to  the  floods  of  the 
sea,  Hitherto  yon  shall  go,  and  no  further.    Sometimes  th^  wash  away  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  and  outward  man,  bnt  not  that  of  the  spuil    The  gospel 
spiritualiseUi  some  and  only  mondiseth  others ;  some  are  by  the  power  of 
it  struck  down  to  conviction,  but  not  raised  up  to  oonversion.     Scone  have 
only  the  gleams  of  it  in  their  consciences,  and  others  mote  poweifol  flashes; 
some  remain  in  their  thick  darkness  under  the  beaming  of  the  gospel  eveiy 
day  in  their  fiioe,  and  after  a  long  insensibleness,  are  roused  by  its  light  and 
warmth.    Sometimes  there  is  such  a  powerful  breath  in  it,  thai  it  levels  tbe 
haughty  imaginations  of  men,  and  lays  them  at  its  feet,  that  befixe  stnitted 
against  it  in  the  pride  of  their  heart    The  foundation  of  this  is  not  in  the 
gospel  itself,  which  is  always  the  same,  nor  in  the  ordinances,  which  aie 
channels  as  sound  at  one  time  as  at  another,  but  divine  sovereignty,  that 
spirits  them  sis  he  pleaseth,  and  *  blows  when  and  where  it  lists.'    It  htf 
sometimes  conquered  its  thousands.  Acts  ii.  41,  at  another  time  scarce  ite 
tens ;  sometimes  the  harvest  hath  been  great  when  the  labonrera  have  been 
but  few,  at  another  time,  it  hath  been  small  when  the  laboursrs  have  been 
many ;  sometimes  whole  sheaves,  at  another  time  scarce  gleanings.    The 
evangelical  net  hath  been  sometimes  full  at  a  cast,  and  i^  every  cast,  ai 
another  time  many  have  laboured  all  night  and  day  too,  and  catched  nothing: 
Acts  ii.  47,  <  The  Lord  added  to  the  ohuroh  daily.'   The  gospel  chariot  doth 
not  always  return  with  captives  chained  to  the  sides  of  it,  bnt  sometimes 
blurred  and  reproached,  wearing  the  marks  of  hell's  spite,  instead  of  im* 
printing  the  marks  of  its  own  beauty.    In  Corinth,  it  tnumphed  over  many 
people.  Acts  xviii.  10 ;  in  Athens,  it  is  mocked,  and  gathers  but  a  few 
clusters.  Acts  xvii.  82,  84.    Cbd  keeps  the  key  of  the  heart  as  well  ss  of 
the  womb.    The  apostles  had  a  power  of  publislung  the  goqMl,  and  woitdng 
jniracleSi  but  under  the  divine  conduct.    It  was  an  instrumentality  duranU 
heneplacUo,  and  as  Ghod  saw  it  convenient,    lliracles  were  not  upon  eyeiy 
occasion  allowed  to  them  to  be  wrought,  nor  success  upon  every  adminis- 
tration granted  to  them.    Qod  sometimes  lent  them  the  key,  but  to  tike 
out  no  more  treasure  than  was  allotted  to  them. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  time  of  gospel  operation :  some  rise  out  of  their 
graves  of  sin  and  beds  of  sluggishness  at  the  first  appearance  of  this  eaoi 
others  lie  snorting  longer.  Why  doth  not  God  spirit  it  at  one  season  tf 
well  as  at  another,  bnt  set  his  distinct  periods  of  time,  bnt  because  he  will 
shew  his  absolute  freedom  ? 

^  And  do  we  not  sometimes  experiment  that,  after  the  most  solemn  prepsn- 
tions  of  the  hearty  we  are  frustrated  of  those  incomes  we  expected.   Ptf  * 
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JiapB  it  was  beeanse  we  ihon^t  dirine  letnrns  were  doe  to  oar  preparatioiig, 
and  God  atopa  np  the  ehannel,  and  we  return  drier  than  we  came,  that  God 
may  oonfate  onr  fidse  opinion,  and  preserve  the  honour  of  hie  own  sove- 
reigntj.  Sometimes  we  leap  with  John  Baptist  in  the  womb  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ ;  sometimes  we  lie  upon  a  lazy  bed  when  he  knocks  from 
beayen ;  somethnes  the  fleece  is  dry  and  sometimes  wet,  and  God  withholds 
to  drop  down  his  dew  of  the  morning  npon  it.  The  dews  of  his  word,  as 
well  as  the  droppings  of  the  donds,  belong  to  his  royalty.  light  will  not 
shine  into  the  heart,  though  it  shine  round  about  us,  without  the  sovereign 
order  of  that  God  '  who  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of  the  darkness'  of 
the  chaos,  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  And  is  it  not  seen  also  in  regard  of  the  refreshing 
influences  of  the  word  ?  Sometimes  the  strongest  arguments  and  clearest 
promises  prevail  nothing  towards  the  quelling  black  and  despairing  imagina- 
tions, when  afterwards  we  have  found  them  frighted  away  l^  an  unexpected 
word,  that  seemed  to  have  less  virtue  in  itself  than  any  that  passed  in  vain 
before  it.  The  reasonings  of  wisdom  have  dropped  down  like  arrows  against 
a  brazen  wall,  when  the  speech  of  a  weaker  person  hath  found  an  efficacy. 
It  is  God,  by  his  sovereignty,  spirits  one  woM  and  not  another.  Sometimes 
a  secret  woid  comes  in,  whidi  was  not  thought  of  before,  as  dropped  from 
heaven,  and  gives  a  refreshing,  when  emptiness  was  found  in  all  the  rest. 
One  word  from  the  lips  of  a  sovereign  prince  is  a  greater  cordial  than  all  the 
harangues  of  sulijects  without  it.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  variety,  but 
that  God  would  increase  the  proofs  of  his  own  sovereignty ;  that,  as  it  was 
a  part  of  his  dominion  to  create  the  beauty  of  a  world,  so  it  is  no  less  to 
create  the  peace  as  well  as  the  grace  of  the  heart  ?  Isa.  Ivii.  19, '  I  create 
the  fruit  of  the  lips,  peace.' 

Let  us  learn  frcon  hence  to  have  adoring  thoughts  of,  not  murmuring 
fimcies  against,  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  to  acknowledge  it  with  thankfrd- 
ness  in  what  we  have,  to  implore  it  with  a  holy  submission  in  what  we  want. 
To  own  God  as  a  sovereign  in  a  way  of  dependence,  is  the  way  to  be  owned 
by  him  as  subjects  in  a  way  of  fitivour. 

(5.)  His  sovereignty  is  manifested  in  ^ving  a  greater  measure  of  know- 
ledge to  some  than  to  others.  What  ptfts,  gifts,  excellency  of  nature  any 
have  above  others  are  God's  donative.  '  He  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and 
knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding,'  Dan.  ii.  21.  Wisdom  the 
habit,  and  knowledge  the  ri^t  use  of  it  in  discerning  the  right  nature  of 
objects,  and  fitness  of  means  conducing  to  the  end ;  all  is  but  a  beam  of 
divine  light,  and  the  different  degrees  of  knowledge  in  one  man  above 
another  axe  the  effects  of  his  sovereign  pleasure.  He  enlightens  not  the 
minds  of  all  men  to  know  eveiy  part  <^  his  will ;  one  eats  with  a  doubtful 
conscience,  another  in  faith  witiiout  any  staggering.  Bom.  xiv.  2.  Peter  had 
a  desire  to  keep  up  circumcision,  not  fully  understanding  the  mind  of  God 
in  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  while  Paul  was  clear  in  the  truth 
of  that  doctrine.  A  thought  comes  into  our  mind,  that  like  a  sunbeam 
makes  a  Scripture  truth  visible  in  a  moment,  which  before  we  were  poring 
npon  without  any  success ;  this  is  from  his  pleasure.  One  in  the  primitive 
times  had  the  gift  ^  knowledge,  another  of  wisdom ;  one  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, another  of  tongues ;  one  the  gift  of  healing,  another  that  of  discerning 
spirits.  Wl^  this  gift  to  one  man,  and  not  to  another  ?  Why  such  a  dis- 
tribution in  several  subjects  7  Because  it  is  his  sovereign  pleasuro.  '  The 
Spirit  divides  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will,'  1  Cor.  xii.  11.  Why  doth 
he  give  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  the  gift  of  engraving,  and  making  curious  works 
for  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxxL  8,  and  not  others  ?  Why  doth  he  bestow 
the  treasures  of  evangelieal  knowledge  upon  the  meanest  of  earthen  vessels, 
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the  poor  Galileans,  and  neglect  the  Pharisees,  stored  irith  the  knowledge 
both  of  naturals  and  morals  ?  Why  did  he  give  to  some,  and  not  to  others, 
'  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kii^dom  of  heaven*  ?  Mat.  ziii.  11.  The 
reason  is  implied  in  the  words,  because  it  uhu  the  mystery  of  his  kingdom, 
and  therefore  was  the  act  of  his  sovereignty.  How  wonld  it  be  a  kingdom 
and  monarchy,  if  the  governor  of  it  were  bound  to  do  what  he  did  ?  It  is  to 
be  resolved  only  into  the  sovereign  right  of  propriely  of  his  own  goods,  thit 
he  fumisheth  babes  with  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and  leaves  the  wise  and 
prudent  empty  of  it.  Mat.  xi.  26,  '  Even  so.  Father:  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight.'  Why  did  he  not  reveal  bis  mind  to  Eli,  a  grown  man,  auad,  in 
the  highest  office  in  the  Jewish  church,  but  open  it  to  Samuel,  a  stripling  f 
Why  did  the  Lord  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  ?  Because  his  motion 
depends  upon  his  own  will.  Some  are  of  so  dull  a  constitution^  that  thej 
are  uncapable  of  any  impression,  like  rocks  too  hard  for  a  stamp  ;  othen 
like  water,  you  may  stamp  what  you  please,  but  it  vanisheth  as  soon  as  the 
seal  is  removed.  It  is  God  forms  men  as  he  pleaseth.  Some  have  parts  to 
govern  a  kingdom,  others  scarce  brains  to  conduct  their  own  afiairs  ;  one  is 
fit  to  rule  men,  and  another  scarce  fit  to  keep  swine ;  some  have  capacious 
souls  in  crazy  and  deformed  bodies,  others  contracted  spirits  and  heavier 
minds  in  a  richer  and  more  beautiful  case.  Why  are  not  all  stones  alike  ? 
Some  have  a  more  sparkling  light,  as  gems,  more  orient  than  pebbles;  8onu» 
are  stars  of  first,  and  others  of  less  magnitude,  others  as  mean  as  glow-vromu, 
a  slimy  lustre.  It  is  because  he  is  Uie  sovereign  disposer  of  what  belong! 
to  him,  and  gives  here,  as  well  as  at  the  resurrection,  to  one  a  glory  of  ths 
sun,  to  another  that  of  the  moon,  and  to  a  third  a  less,  resembling  tibat  of  t 
star,  1  Cor.  xv.  40.  And  this  God  may  do  by  the  same  right  of  dominion 
as  he  exercised  when  he  endowed  some  kind  of  creatures  wiUi  a  greater  per- 
fection than  others  in  their  nature.  Why  may  he  not  as  well  garnish  one 
man  with  a  greater  proportion  of  gifts,  as  make  a  man  differ  in  exeelleacy 
from  the  nature  of  a  beast;  or  frame  angels  to  a  more  purely  spiritual  nature 
than  a  man ;  or  make  one  angel  a  cherubim  or  seraphim,  with  a  greater 
measure  of  light  than  another  ?  Though  the  foundation  of  this  is  his 
dominion,  yet  his  wisdom  is  not  uninterested  in  his  sovereign  disposal ;  he 
gamisheth  those  with  a  greater  ability,  whom  he  intends  for  greater  service, 
than  those  he  intends  for  less,  or  none  at  all ;  as  an  artificer  bestows  mors 
labour,  and  carves  a  more  excellent  figure  upon  those  stones  that  he  designs 
for  a  more  honourable  place  in  the  buUding.  But  though  the  intendixig  this 
or  that  man  for  service,  be  the  motive  of  laying  in  a  greater  provision  in  him 
than  in  others,  yet  still  ^t  is  to  be  referred  to  his  sovereignty,  sinee  that 
first  act  of  culling  him  out  for  such  an  end  was  the  fruit  solely  of  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  As  when  he  resolved  to  make  a  creature,  actually  to  glorify  him, 
in  wisdom  he  must  give  him  reason,  yet  the  making  such  a  creature  was  an 
act  of  his  absolute  dominion. 

(6.)  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  calling  some  to  a  more  speeial  ser 
vice  in  their  generation.  God  settles  some  in  immediate  offices  of  his  ser- 
vice, and  perpetuates  them  in  those  offices,  with  a  neglect  of  others,  who 
seem  to  have  a  greater  pretence  to  them.  Moses  was  a  great  suffisier  for 
Israel,  the  solicitor  for  them  in  Egypt,  and  the  conductor  of  them  fircmi 
Egypt  to  Canaan ;  yet  he  was  not  chosen  to  the  high  priesthood,  but  that 
was  an  office  settled  upon  Aaron,  and  his  posterity  after  him  in  a  lineal 
descent.  Moses  was  only  pitched  upon  for  Uie  present  rescue  of  the  cap- 
tived  Israelites,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  divine  miracles ;  bat  notwith- 
standing all  the  success  he  had  in  his  conduct,  his  faithfulness  in  his 
employment,  and  the  transcendent  familiarity  he  had  with  the  great  Boler 
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of  the  woridy  his  posterity  were  left  in  the  common  level  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
without  any  special  mark  of  dignity  npon  them  above  the  rest  for  all  the 
services  of  that  great  man.  Why  Moses  for  a  temporary  magistracy,  Aaron 
for  a  perpetual  priesthood  above  all  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  hath  little 
reason  but  the  absolute  pleasure  of  God,  who  distributes  his  employments 
as  he  pleaseth,  and  as  a  master  orders  this  servant  to  do  the  noblest  work, 
and  another  to  labour  in  baser  ofBlces,  according  to  his  pleasure.  Why 
doth  he  call  out  David,  a  shepherd,  to  sway  the  Jewish  sceptre,  above  the 
rest  of  the  brothers,  that  had  a  fiiirer  appearance,  and*  had  been  bred  in 
arms,  and  inured  to  the  toils  and  watchings  of  a  camp  ?  Why  should  Mary 
be  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  not  some  other  of  the  same  family  of  David, 
of  a  more  splendid  birth,  and  a  nobler  education  ?  Though  some  other 
reasons  may  be  rendered,  yet  that  which  affords  the  greatest  acquiescence, 
is  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  Why  did  Christ  choose  out  of  the  meanest  of 
the  people  the  twelve  apostles,  to  be  heralds  of  his  grace  in  Judea  and  other 
parts  of  the  world;  and  afterwards  select  Paul,  before  Gamaliel  his  instructor, 
and  others  of  the  Jews  as  learned  as  himself,  and  advance  him  to  be  the  most 
eminent  apostle,  above  the  heads  of  those  who  had  ministered  to  Christ  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh  ?  Why  should  he  preserve  eleven  of  those  he  first  called 
to  propagate  and  enlarge  his  kingdom,  and  leave  the  other  to  the  employment 
of  shedding  his  blood  9  Why  in  the  times  of  our  Reformation  should  he 
choose  a  Luther  out  of  a  monastery,  and  leave  others  to  their  superstitious 
nastiness,  to  perish  in  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  ?  Why  set  up  Calvin 
as  a  bidwark  of  the  gospel,  and  let  others  as  learned  as  himself  wallow  in 
the  sink  of  popery  ?  It  is  his  pleasure  to  do  so.  The  potter  hath  power 
to  separate  this  part  of  the  clay  to  form  a  vessel  for  a  more  public  use,  and 
another  part  of  the  clay  to  form  a  vessel  for  a  more  private  one.  God  takes 
the  meanest  clay  to  form  the  most  exceUent  and  honourable  vessels  in  his 
bouse.  As  he  formed  man,  that  was  to  govern  the  creatures,  of  the  same 
clay  and  earth  whereof  the  beasts  were  formed,  and  not  of  that  nobler 
element  of  water  which  gave  birth  to  the  fish  and  birds,  so  he  forms  some 
that  are  to  do  him  the  greatest  service  of  the  meanest  materials,  to  manifest 
the  absolute  right  of  his  dominion. 

(7.)  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  bestowing  much  wealth  and  honour 
upon  some,  and  not  vouchsafing  it  to  the  more  industrious  labours  and 
attempts  of  others.  Some  are  abased,  and  others  are  elevated ;  some  are 
enriched,  and  others  impoverished ;  some  scarce  feel  any  cross,  and  others 
scarce  feel  any  comfort,  in  their  whole  lives.  Some  sweat  and  toil,  and  what 
they  labour  for  runs  out  of  their  reach ;  others  sit  still,  and  what  they  wish 
for  fiitlls  into  their  lap.  One  of  the  same  clay  hath  a  diadem  to  beautify 
his  head,  and  another  wants  a  covering  to  protect  him  firom  the  weather;  one 
hath  a  stately  palace  to  lodge  in,  and  anotiier  is  scarce  master  of  a  cottage 
where  to  lay  his  head ;  a  sceptre  is  put  into  one  man's  hand,  and  a  spade 
into  another's;  a  rich  purple  gamisheth  one  man's  body,  while  another  wraps 
himself  in  dunghill  rags.  The  poverty  of  some,  and  tiiie  wealth  of  others,  is 
an  effect  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  whence  God  is  said  to  be  the  maker  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  Brov.  xxii.  2,  not  only  of  their  persons,  but  of 
their  conditions.  The  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  is  his  propriety,  and  he 
hath  as  much  right  as  Joseph  had,  to  bestow  changes  of  raiment  upon  what 
Benjamins  he  please.  There  is  an  election  to  a  greater  degree  of  worldly 
felicity,  as  there  is  an  election  of  some  to  a  greater  degree  of  supernatural 
grace  and  glory.  As  he  makes  it '  rain  upon  one  city,  and  not  upon  another,' 
Amos  iv.  7,  so  he  causeth  prosperity  to  distil  upon  tiie  head  of  one,  and  not 
upon  another,  crowning  some  with  earthly  blessings,  while  he  crosseth  others 
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with  eontimial  afflietioiifl ;  far  he  speaks  of  himself  es  *  graei  proprietor  of 
the  eoni  that  nourisheth  ns,  end  the  wine  that  eheen  as,  and  the  wool  that 
warms  us :  Hosea  iL  8»  9,  'I  will  take  away,'  not  four  eom  and  wine,  hat 
'my  eom,  my  wine,  my  wooL'     His  right  to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  ereiy 
partieahur  person  is  nnqaestiooahie.    He  ean  take  awaj  from  one,  and  pass 
oyer  the  propriety  to  snother ;  thus  he  derol^ed  the  right  of  the  Egyptian 
jewels  to  the  leanEielites,  and  hestowed  apon  the  eapti^es  what  hefare  he  had 
▼onehsafed  to  the  oppressors ;  ss  every  sovereign  state  demands  the  goods 
of  their  snbjects,  for  the  pablie  advantage  in  a  ease  of  ezigsncy,  thoii|^  none 
of  that  wealth  was  gained  by  any  paUie  offiee,  bat  by  their  private  indnstiy, 
and  gained  in  a  eoontry  not  sabrjeet  to  the  dominion  of  those  that  reqaiie  a 
portion  of  them.    By  this  right  he  ohanges  strange^  the  soene  of  the  world: 
sometimes  those  that  are  high  are  redoeed  to  a  mean  and  ignominiooa  eon* 
dition,  those  that  are  mean  are  advaneed  to  a  state  of  plenty  and  ^ry;  the 
eonnter  which  in  aeeoonting  signifies  now  bat  a  penny,  is  prssently  raised  ap 
to  signify  a  poond.    The  proad  ladies  of  Israel,  instMd  of  a  girdle  of  cnrioDs 
needlework,  are  broaght  to  make  ose  of  a  eoid ;  as  the  vulgar  tnmslates 
rentf  a  rag,  or  list  of  cloth,  Isa.  iii.  24 ;  and  sackcloth  for  a  stomacher, 
instead  of  silk.    This  is  the  sovereign  act  of  God,  as  he  is  the  Lord  of  the 
world :  Ps.  IxzL  6, 7,  *  Promotion  comes  neither  bom  the  east,  nor  frtmi  the 
west,  nor  from  the  soath,  bat  God  is  Jadge;  he  palls  down  one,  and  sets np 
another.'    He  doth  no  wrong  to  any  man :  if  he  lets  him  langnish  oat  his 
days  in  poverty  and  disgrace,  if  he  gives  or  takes  away,  he  meddles  with 
nothing  bat  what  is  his  own  more  than  oars ;  if  he  did  dispense  his  benefits 
eqaally  to  all,  men  would  soon  think  it  their  due.     The  inequality  and 
changes  preserve  the  notion  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  correct  our  natoral 
nnmindfdlness  of  it ;  if  there  were  no  changes,  God  would  not  be  feared  as 
thoKingofalltheearth,  P8.lv.  19.  To  this  might  also  be  referred  his  invest- 
ing some  countries  with  greater  riches  in  their  bowels,  and  on  the  sur&ce ; 
the  disposing  some  in  the  fruitful  and  pleasant  regions  of  Canaan  or  Ita^, 
while  he  settles  others  in  the  icy  and  barren  parts  of  the  northern  climates. 
(8.)  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  times  and  seasons  of  dispensing 
his  goods.     He  is  Lord  of  the  times  loA^n,  as  well  as  of  the  goods  which,  he 
doth  dispose  of  to  any  person ;  these  '  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power/  Acts  i.  7.    As  it  was  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel,  so  he  would  pitch  npon  the  time  when  to  do  it,  and  would  not  have 
his  right  invaded,  so  much  as  by  a  question  out  of  curiosity.    This  disposing 
of  opportunities  in  many  things,  can  be  refenred  to  nothing  else  but  his 
sovereign  pleasure.    Why  shodd  Christ  come  at  the  twilight  and  evening 
of  the  worid,  at  the  fulness,  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  time  f    Why  he 
should  be  from  the  infancy  of  the  World  so  long  wn^ped  up  in  a  promise, 
and  not  appear  in  the  flesh  till  the  hist  times  and  grey  haus  of  the  world, 
when  so  many  persons  in  all  nations  had  been  hurried  out  of  the  worid,  witii- 
out  any  notice  of  such  a  redeemer,  what  was  this  but  his  sovereign  will  f 
Why  the  Gentiles  should  be  left  so  long  in  the  devil's  chains,  wallowing  in 
the  sink  of  their  abominable  superstitions,  since  Gk)d  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion by  the  prophets,  to  call  multitudes  of  them,  and  r^'ect  the  Jews ;  why 
he  should  defer  it  so  long,  can  be  refeired  to  nothing  but  the  same  canse. 
What  is  the  reason  the  veil  coniinues  so  long  upon  the  heart  of  the  Jews, 
that  is  promised  one  time  or  other  to  be^taken  off?    Why  doth  God  delay 
the  accomplishment  of  those  glorious  predictions  of  the  happiness  and 
interest  of  that  people  ?    Is  it  because  of  the  sin  of  their  aneeston  ? — a 
reason  that  cannot  bear  much  weight.    If  we  east  it  upon  that  account, 
their  conversion  can  never  be  expected,  can  never  be  effected ;  if  fbr  the 
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fills  of  their  aneeston,  is  it  not  also  for  their  own  sins  ?  Do  their  sins 
grow  less  in  nomber,  or  less  yenomons,  or  provoking  in  qnality,  by  this 
delay  ?  Is  not  their  blasphemy  of  Christ  as  malioions,  their  hatred  of  him 
as  strong  and  rooted,  as  ever  ?  Do  they  not  as  mnch  approve  of  the  bloody 
act  of  their  ancestors,  since  so  many  ages  are  past,  as  their  ancestors 
did  appland  it  at  the  time  of  the  exeontion  ?  Have  they  not  the  same 
disposition  and  will,  discovered  sofficiently  by  the  scorn  of  Ohrist,  and  of 
those  that  profess  his  name,  to  act  the  same  thing  over  again,  were  Christ 
now  in  the  same  state  in  the  world,  and  they  invested  with  the  same 
power  of  government  ?  If  their  conversion  were  deferred  one  age  after 
the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  their  preceding  ancestors,  is  it  to  be 
eacpected  now,  since  the  present  generation  of  the  Jews  in  all  countries 
have  the  sins  of  those  remote,  the  succeeding,  and  their  more  immediate 
ancestors  lying  upon  them  ?  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  reason ;  but  as 
it  was  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  to  foretell  his  intention,  to  overcome 
the  stoutness  of  their  hearts,  so  it  is  his  sovereign  pleasure  that  it  shall  not  be 
performed  till  '  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,'  Bom.  zi.  25.  As  he 
is  the  Lord  of  his  own  grace,  so  he  is  Lord  of  the  time  when  to  dispense 
it.  Why  did  God  create  the  world  in  six  days,  which  he  could  have  erected 
and  beautified  in  a  moment  ?  Because  it  was  his  pleasure  so  to  do.  Why 
did  he  frame  the  world  when  he  did,  and  not  many  ages  before  ?  Because 
he  is  master  of  his  own  work.  Why  did  he  not  resolve  to  bring  Israel  to 
the  fruition  of  Canaan  till  after  four  hundred  years  ?  Why  did  he  draw  out 
their  deliverance  to  so  long  time  after  he  began  to  attempt  it  ?  Why  such 
a  multitude  of  plagues  upon  Pharaoh  to  work  it,  when  he  could  have  cut 
short  the  work  by  one  mortal  blow  upon  the  tyrant  and  his  accomplices  ? 
It  was  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  act  so,  though  not  without  other  reasons, 
intelligible  enough  by  looking  into  the  story.  Why  doth  he  not  bring  man 
to  a  perfection  of  stature  in  a  moment  after  his  birth,  but  let  him  continue 
in  a  tedious  infancy,  in  a  semblance  to  beasts  for  want  of  an  exercise  of  rea- 
son ?  Why  doth  he  not  bring  this  or  that  man,  whom  he  intends  for  ser- 
vice, to  a  fitness  in  an  instant,  but  by  long  tracts  of  study,  and  through 
meanders  and  labyrinths  ?  Why  doth  he  transplant  a  hopeful  person  in  his 
youth  to  the  pleasures  of  another  world,  and  let  another  of  an  eminent  holi- 
ness continue  in  the  misery  of  this,  and  wade  through  many  floods  of 
afflictions  ?  What  can  we  chiefly  refer  all  these  things  to,  but  his  sovereign 
pleasure  ?    The  times  are  determined  by  God,  Acts  xvii.  26. 

8.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifested  as  a  governor,  as  well  as  a  law- 
giver and  proprietor. 

(1.)  In  disposing  of  states  and  kingdoms.  Ps.  Ixxv.  7,  '  God  is  Judge, 
he  pulls  down  one,  and  sets  up  another/  Judge  is  to  be  taken,  not  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  commonly  use  the  word  for  a  judicial  minister  in  a  way 
of  trial,  but  for  a  governor ;  as  you  know  the  extraordinary  governors  raised 
up  among  the  Jews  were  called  judges,  whence  one  entire  book  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  so  denominated,  the  Book  of  Judges.  6k>d  hath  a  prerogative 
to  '  change  times  and  seasons,'  Dan.  ii.  21,  t. «.  the  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment, whereby  times  are  altered.*  How  many  empires  that  have  spread 
their  wings  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  have  had  their  carcases  torn  in 
pieces,  and  unheard  of  nations  plucked  off  the  wings  of  the  Boman  eagle, 
after  it  had  preyed  upon  many  nations  of  the  world  1  And  the  Macedonian 
empire  was  as  the  dew,  that  is  dried  up  a  short  time  after  it  falls.  He 
erected  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  used  Nebuchadnezzar  to  overthrow  and 
ptmish  the  ungrateful  Jews,  and  by  a  sovereign  act  gave  a  great  parcel  of 
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land  into  his  bandg ;  and  wbat  be  tbongbt  was  bis  rigbt  by  eonqaest,  was 
God*s  donative  to  him.  Yon  may  read  tbe  ebarter  to  Nebuebadnezzar, 
wbom  be  terms  bis  senrant,  Jer.  xzTii.  6,  '  And  now  I  bave  given  all  those 
lands/ — the  lands  are  mentioned,  ver.  8, — *  into  tbe  bands  of  Nebaebadnezzar 
the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant.'  Which  decree  be  prononncetb  after  his 
asserting  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  earth,  ver.  6.  After  that, 
be  pats  a  period  to  the  Chaldean  empire,  and  by  the  same  sovereign  authority 
decrees  Babylon  to  be  a  spoil  to  the  nations  of  the  north  country,  and 
delivers  her  up  as  a  spoil  to  the  Persian,  Jer.  L  9, 10.  And  this  for  tbe  mani- 
festation of  his  sovereign  dominion,  that  he  was  tbe  '  Lord,  that  made  peace, 
and  created  evil,'  Isa.  xlv.  6,  7.  God  afterwards  overthrows  that  by  the 
Grecian  Alexander,  prophesied  of  under  the  figure  of  a  goat,  with  '  one  bom 
between  his  eyes,'  Dan.  viii.  The  swift  current  of  his  victories,  as  swift  as 
bis  motion,  shewed  it  to  be  from  an  extraordinary  band  of  heaven,  and  not 
either  from  the  policy  or  strength  of  the  Macedonian.  His  strength  in  the 
prophet  is  described  to  be  less,  being  but  one  bom  running  against  tbe  Per- 
sian, described  under  the  figure  of  a  *  ram  with  two  boms.'*  And  himself 
acknowledged  a  divine  motion  exciting  him  to  that  great  attempt,  when  he 
saw  Joddas,  the  high  priest,  coming  out  in  his  priestly  robes,  to  meet  him 
at  his  approach  to  Jerusalem,  whom  he  was  about  to  worship,  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  vision,  which  put  him  upon  the  Persian  war,  appeared  to  him 
in  such  a  garb.  What  was  the  reason  Israel  was  rent  from  Judab,  and  both 
split  into  two  distinct  kingdoms  ?  Because  Rehoboam  would  not  hearken 
to  sober  and  sound  counsels,  but  follow  the  advice  of  upstarts.  Wbat  was 
the  reason  he  did  not  hearken  to  sound  advice,  since  be  bad  so  advantagsons 
an  education  under  his  father  Solomon,  the  wisest  prince  of  the  world? 
'  The  cause  was  from  tbe  Lord,'  1  Kings  xii.  16,  that  he  might  perform 
what  he  had  before  spoke.  Li  this  he  acted  according  to  bis  royal  word ; 
but  in  the  first  resolve  he  acted  as  a  sovereign  Lord,  that  had  the  disposal  of 
all  nations  in  the  world.  And  thofigh  Ahab  bad  a  numerous  posterity, 
seventy  sons  to  inherit  the  throne  after  him,  yet  God  by  bis  sovereign 
authority  gives  them  up  into  the  hands  of  Jehu,  who  strips  them  of  their 
lives  and  hopes  together ;  not  a  man  of  them  succeeded  in  tbe  throne,  but 
the  crown  is  transferred  to  Jehu  by  God's  disposal. 

Jn  wars,  whereby  flourishing  kingdoms  are  overthrown,  God  hath  the 
chief  hand ;  in  reference  to  which  it  is  observed,  that  in  the  two  prophets, 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  God  is  called  the  '  Lord  of  hosts '  one  hundred  and 
thirty  times.     It  is  not  the  sword  of  the  captain,  but  the  sword  of  the  Lord, 
bears  the  first  rank :  <  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,'  Judges  vii.  18. 
The  sword  of  a  conqueror  is  the  sword  of  tbe  Lord,  and  receives  its  chaige 
and  commission  from  the  great  sovereign,  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  7.     We  are  apt  to 
confine  our  thought  to  second  causes,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  miscarriages  of 
persons,  the  ambition  of  the  one,  and  tbe  covetousness  of  another,  and 
regard  them  not  as  the  effects  of  God's  sovereign  authority,  linking  separata 
causes  together  to  serve  his  own  purpose.    The  skill  of  one  man  may  laj 
open  the  folly  of  a  counsellor,  an  earthly  force  may  break  in  pieces  the  pover 
of  a  mighty  prince.     But  Job,  in  his  consideration  of  those  things,  refers 
the  matter  higher.     Job  xii.  18,  *  He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings,  and  girdeth 
their  loins  with  a  girdle.'     '  He  looseth  the  bonds  of  kings,'  i.  e.  takes  off 
the  yokes  they  lay  upon  their  subjects,  *  and  girds  their  loins  with  a  girdle ;' 
a  cord,  as  the  vulgar ;  he  lays  upon  them  those  fetters  they  framed  for  others, 
such  a  girdle  or  band  as  is  the  mark  of  captivity,  as  tbe  words,  ver.  19,  con> 
firm  it,  *  He  leads  prmces  away  spoiled,  and  overthrows  the  mighty.'    CM 
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lifts  np  some  to  a  great  height,  and  easts  down  others  to  a  disgraeefiil 
ruin.  Ail  those  changes  in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  revolations  of  empires, 
the  desolating  and  ravaging  wars  which  are  often  immediately  the  hirth  of 
the  vice,  ambition,  and  fury  of  princes,  are  the  rojal  acts  of  God  as  governor 
of  the  world.  All  government  belongs  to  him,  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  the 
great  and  petty  dominions  in  the  world,  and  therefore  may  place  in  them  what 
substitutes  and  vicegerents  he  pleaseth,  as  a  prince  may  remove  his  officers 
at  pleasure,  and  take  their  commissions  firom  them.  The  highest  are  settled 
by  God  durants  bene  plaeitOf  and  not  quamdiu  bene  se  gesserint.  Those 
princes  that  have  been  the  glory  of  their  country  have  swayed  the  sceptre 
but  a  short  time,  when  the  more  wolfish  ones  have  remained  longer  in  com- 
mission, as  God  hath  seen  fit  for  the  ends  of  his  own  sovereign  government. 
Now  by  the  revolutions  in  the  world,  and  changes  in  governors  and  govern- 
ment, God  keeps  np  the  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  when  he  doth 
arrest  grand  and  public  offenders,  that  wear  a  crown  by  his  providence,  and 
employ  it  by  their  pride  against  him  that  placed  it  there.  When  he  arraigns 
such  by  a  signal  hand  from  heaven,  he  makes  them  the  public  examples  of 
the  rights  of  his  sovereignty,  declaring  thereby  that  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are 
as  much  at  his  foot  as  the  shrubs  of  the  valley ;  that  he  hath  as  sovereign 
an  authority  over  the  throne  in  the  palace  as  over  the  stool  in  the  cottage. 

(2.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifested  in  raising  np  and  ordering  the 
spirits  of  men  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  doth,  as  the  '  Father  of  spirits,' 
communicate  an  influence  to  the  spirits  of  men  as  well  as  an  existence ;  he 
puts  what  inclinations  he  pleaseth  into  the  will,  stores  it  with  what  habits 
he  please,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  whereby'it  may  be  rendered  more 
ready  to  act  according  to  the  divine  purpose.  The  will  of  man  is  a  finite 
principle,  and  therefore  subject  to  him  who  hath  an  infinite  sovereignty  over 
all  things ;  and  God  having  a  sovereignty  over  the  will  in  the  manner  of  its 
acting,  causeth  it  to  will  what  he  wills,  as  to  the  outward  act,  and  the  out- 
ward manner  of  performing  it.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  part  of  his 
sovereignty.  God,  by  his  sovereign  conduct,  ordered  Moses  a  protectoress 
as  soon  as  his  parents  had  formed  an  ark  of  bulrashes,  wherein  to  set  him 
floating  on  the  river,  Exod.  ii.  B-6.  They  expose  him  to  the  waves,  and 
the  waves  expose  him  to  the  view  of  Pfaaraoh*s  daughter,  whom  God,  by  his 
secret  ordering  her  motion,  had  posted  in  that  place  ;  and  though  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  prince  that  inveterately  hated  the  whole  nation,  and  had 
by  various  acts  endeavoured  to  extirpate  them,  yet  God  inspires  the  royal 
lady  with  sentiments  of  compassion  to  the  forlorn  infant,  though  she  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrews*  children,  ver.  6,  i.  e.  one  of  that  race  whom 
her  father  had  devoted  to  the  hands  of  an  executioner,  yet  God,  that  doth  by 
his  sovereignty  rule  over  the  spirits  of  all  men,  moves  her  to  take  that  infant 
into  her  protection,  and  nourish  him  at  her  own  charge,  give  him  a  liberal 
education,  adopt  him  her  son,  who  in  time  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  her  race 
and  the  saviour  of  his  nation.  Thus  he  appointed  Cyrus  to  be  his  '  shep- 
herd,' and  gave  him  a  pastoral  spirit  for  the  reformation  of  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  Isa.  xliv.  28,  and  xlv.  5,  tells  them  in  the  prophecy 
that  he  had  '  girded '  him,  though  Cyrus  had  *  not  known  him,'  t.  e.  God  had 
given  him  a  xnilitary  spirit  and  strength  for  so  great  an  attempt,  though  he 
did  not  know  that  he  was  acted  by  God  for  those  divine  purposes.  And 
when  the  time  came  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  be  rebuilt,  the  spirits  of 
the  people  were  raised  up,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  God :  Ezra  i.  6, '  Whose 
spirit  God  had  raised  to  go  up.'  And  not  only  the  spirit  of  Zerubbabel  the 
magistrate,  and  of  Joshua  the  priest,  but  the  spirit  of  all  the  people,  from 
the  highest  to  the  meanest  that  attended  him,  were  acted  by  God,  to  strengthen 
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their  hands  and  promote  the  work,  Hag.  i.  14.  The  spirits  of  men,  even  in 
those  works  which  are  naturally  desirable  to  them,  as  the  restoration  of  the 
eitj  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  to  those  Jews,  are  acted  by  God,  as 
the  sovereign  oyer  them ;  much  more  when  the  wheels  of  men's  spirits  are 
lifted  up  above  their  ordinary  temper  and  motion.  It  was  this  empire  of 
God  good  Nehemiah  regarded  as  tiiat  whence  he  was  to  hope  for  success ; 
he  did  not  assure  himself  so  much  of  it  from  the  favour  he  had  with  the 
king,  nor  the  reasonableness  of  his  intended  petition,  but  the  absolute  power 
God  had  over  the  heart  of  that  great  monarch,  and  therefore  he  supplicates 
the  heavenly  before  he  petitioned  the  earthly  throne :  Nehem.  ii.  4,  *  So  I 
prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven.'  The  heathens  had  some  glance  of  this ;  it  is 
an  expression  that  Cicero  hath  somewhere,  that  the  Roman  commonwealth 
was  rather  governed  by  the  assistance  of  the  supreme  divinity  over  the  hearts 
of  men,  than  by  their  own  counsels  and  management.  How  often  hath  the 
feeble  courage  of  men  been  heightened  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  stare  death  in 
the  fiEfcce,  which  before  were  damped  with  the  least  thought  or  glance  of  it  I 
This  is  a  fruit  of  God's  sovereign  dominion. 

(8.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  restraining  the  furious  passions 
of  men,  and  putting  a  block  in  their  way.  Sometimes  God  doth  it  by  a 
remarkable  hand,  as  the  Babel-builders  were  diverted  from  their  proud 
design  by  a  sudden  confusion  of  their  language,  and  rendering  it  unintelligible 
to  one  another;  sometimes  by  ordinary  though  unexpected  means,  as 
when  Saul,  like  a  hawk,  was  ready  to  prey  upon  David,  whom  he  had  hunted 
as  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,  he  had  another  object  presented  for  his 
arms  and  fury  by  the  Phtlistines*  sudden  invasion  of  a  part  of  his  territoiy, 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  26-28.  But  it  is  chiefly  seen  by  an  inward  curbing  mutinous 
affections,  when  there  is  no  visible  cause.  What  reason  but  this  can  be 
rendered,  why  the  nations  bordering  on  Canaan,  who  bore  no  good  will  to 
the  Jews,  but  rather  wished  the  whole  race  of  them  rooted  out  from  the  &ce 
of  the  earth,  should  not  invade  their  couutry,  pillage  their  houses,  and 
plunder  their  cattle,  while  they^were  left  naked  of  any  human  defence,  the 
males  being  annually  employed  at  one  time  at  Jerusalem  in  worship  ;  what 
reason  can  be  rendered,  but  an  invisible  curb  God  put  into  their  spirits  f 
What  was  the  reason  not  a  man  of  all  the  buyers  and  sellera  in  the  temple 
should  rise  against  our  Saviour,  when  with  a  high  hand  he  began  to  whip 
fhem  out,  but  a  divine  bridle  upon  them  ;  though  it  appears  by  the  question- 
ing his  authority,  that  there  were  Jews  enoi^h  to  have  chased  out  him,  and 
his  company  ?  John  ii.  15, 18.  What  was  the  reason  that,  at  the  publishing 
the  gospel  by  the  apostles  at  the  first  descent  of  the  Spirit,  those  that  had 
used  the  Master  so  barbarously  a  few  days  before,  were  not  all  in  a  foam 
against  the  servants,  that  by  preaching  that  doctrine  upbraided  them  with 
the  late  murder  ?  Had  they  better  sentiments  of  the  Lord  whom  they  had  put 
to  death  ?  Were  their  natures  grown  tamer,  and  their  malignity  ezpeUed  ? 
No ;  but  that  sovereign  who  loosed  the  reins  of  their  malicious  corruption, 
to  execute  the  master  for  the  purchase  of  redemption,  curbed  it  from  break- 
ing out  against  the  servants,  to  further  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of 
redemption.  He  that  restrains  the  roaring  lion  of  hell,  restrains  also  his 
whelps  on  earth ;  he  and  they  must  have  a  commission,  before  thej  can 
put  forth  a  finger  to  hurt,  how  malicious  soever  their  nature  and  wiU  be. 
His  empire  reaches  over  the  malignity  of  devils,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
beasts.  The  lions  out  of  the  den,  as  well  as  those  in  the  den,  are  bridled 
by  him  in  fftvonr  of  his  Daniels.  His  dominion  is  above  that  of  principali- 
ties and  powers,  their  decrees  are  at  his  mercy,  whether  they  shall  stand  or 
fall ;  he  hath  a  vote  above  their  stiffest  resolves.    His  single  word,  /  wiO, 
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or  Ifarbidy  oniweighs  the  most  resolute  purposes  of  all  the  mighty  Nimrods 
of  the  earth  in  their  reodezvonsesy  and  eabals  in  their  associations  and 
counsels.  Isa.  Tlii.  9,  10,  '  Associate  yourselves,  0  ye  people,  and  ye  shall 
be  broken  in  pieces.  Take  counsel  together,  and  it  shaJl  come  to  nought.' 
'  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,'  with  a  violent  and  irresistible 
foree,  intending  nothing  but  ravage  and  desolation,  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  them,'  Isa.  lix.  19,  shall  give  a  sudden 
check  and  damp  their  spirits,  and  put  them  to  a  stand.  When  Laban 
furiously  pursued  Jacob  with  an  intent  to  do  him  an  ill  turn,  God  gave  him 
a  command  to  do  otherwise.  Gen.  zzxi.  24.  Would  Laban  have  respected 
that  command  any  more^  than  he  did  the  light  of  nature,  when  he  worshipped 
idols,  had  not  God  exercised  his  authority,  in  inclining  his  will  to  observe 
it,  or  laying  restraints  upon  his  natural  inclinations,  or  denying  his  concourse 
to  the  acting  those  Ul  intentions  he  had  entertained  ?  The  stilling  the  prin- 
ciples of  commotion  in  men,  and  the  noise  of  the  sea,  are  arguments  of  the 
divine  dominion ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  in  the  power  of  the  most 
sovereign  prince  without  divine  assistance.  As  no  prince  can  command  a 
calm  to  a  raging  sea,  so  no  prince  can  order  stiUness  to  a  tumultuous  people ; 
they  are  both  put  together  as  equally  parts  of  the  divine  prerogative,  Ps. 
Ixv.  7,  which  *  stills  the  noise  of  the  sea,  and  tumults  of  the  people.' 
And  David  owns  God's  sovereignty  more  than  his  own,  in  '  subduing  the 
people  under  him,'-P8.  zviii.  47.  la  this  his  empire  is  illustrious:  Ps. 
zxix.  10,  <  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the  floods,  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  kmg  for 
ever ;  a  king  impossible  to  be  deposed ;  not  only  on  the  natural  floods  of 
the  sea,  that  would  naturally  overflow  the  world,  but  the  metaphorical  floods 
or  tumults  of  the  people,  the  sea  in  eveiy  wicked  man's  heart,  more  apt  to 
rage  morally  than  the  sea  to  foam  naturally.  If  you  will  take  the  interpre- 
tatbn  of  an  angel,  waters  and  floods,  in  the  prophetic  syle,  signify  the  incon- 
stant and  mutable  people :  Rev.  xvii.  1,6,*  The  waters  where  the  whore 
sits,  are  people,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.'  So  the  angel 
expounds  to  John  the  vision  which  he  saw,  verse  1.  The  heathens  acknow- 
ledged this  part  of  God's  sovereignty  in  the  inward  restraints  of  men.  Those 
apparitions  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  in  Homer,  to  several  of  the  great 
men  when  they  were  in  a  fury,  were  nothing  else,  in  the  jodgment  of  the 
wisest  philosophers,  than  an  exercise  of  €h>d's  sovereignty  in  quelling  their 
passions,  checking  their  uncomely  intentions,  and  controlling  them  in  that 
which  their  rage  prompted  them  to.  And  indeed  did  not  God  set  bounds 
to  the  storms  in  men's  hearts,  we  should  soon  see  the  fnneral,  not  only  of 
religion,  but  civility ;  the  one  would  be  blown  out,  and  the  other  torn  up  by 
the  roots. 

(4.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  defeating  the  purposes  and  de- 
vices of  men.  God  often  makes  a  mock  of  human  projects,  and  doth  as 
well  accomplish  that  which  they  never  dreamt  of,  as  disappoint  that  which 
they  confidently  designed.  He  is  present  at  all  cabals,  laughs  at  men's 
formal  and  studied  counsels,  bears  a  hand  over  every  egg  they  hatch,  thwarts 
their  best  compacted  designs,  supplants  their  contrivances,  breaks  the 
engines  they  have  been  many  years  rearing,  diverts  the  intentions  of  men, 
as  a  mighty  wind  blows  an  arrow  from  the  mark  which  the  archer  intended : 
Job.  V.  12,  *  He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands 
cannot  perform  their  enterprise.  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  crafti- 
ness, and  the  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong.'  Enemies  often 
draw  an  exact  scheme  of  their  intended  proceedings,  marshal  their  com- 
panies, appoint  their  rendezvous,  think  to  make  but  one  morsel  of  those 
they  hate ;  God  by  his  sovereign  dominion  turns  the  scale,  ohangeth  the 
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gloominess  of  the  oppressed  into  a  sonshine,  and  the  enemies'  sunshine  into 
darkness.  When  the  nations  were  gathered  together  against  Zion,  and  said, 
'  Let  her  he  defiled,  and  let  oar  eye  look  upon  Zion/  Micah  iv.  11,  what  doth 
God  do  in  this  case  ?  Yer.  12,  '  He  shall  gather  them,'  u  e,  those  conspir- 
ing nations,  *  as  sheaves  into  the  floor/  Then  he  sounds  a  trampet  to  Zion : 
'  Arise  and  thresh,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ;  for  1  will  make  thy  horn  iron,  and 
thy  hoofs  hrass ;  and  thou  shalt  heat  in  pieces  many  people :  and  I  will 
consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and  their  substance  nnio  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth.'  I  will  make  them,  and  their  counsels,  them  and  their 
strength,  the  monuments  and  signal  marks  of  my  empire  oyer  the  whole 
earth. 

When  you  see  the  cnnningest  designs  baffled  by  some  small  thing  inter- 
vening, when  you  see  men  of  profound  wisdom  infatuated,  mistake  their 
way,  and  '  grope  in  the  noonday  as  in  the  night,'  Job.  v.  14,  bewildered  in 
a  plain  way ;  when  yon  see  the  hopes  of  mighty  attempters  dashed  into 
despair,  their  triumphs  into  funerals,  and  their  joyful  expectations  into  sor- 
rowful disappointments ;  when  yon  see  the  weak  devoted  to  destmction 
victorious,  and  the  most  presumptuous  defeated  in  their  purposes :  then  read 
the  divine  dominion  in  the  desolation  of  such  devices.  How  often  doth  God 
take  away  the  heart  and  spirit  of  grand  designs,  and  burst  a  mighty  wheel, 
by  snatching  but  one  man  out  of  the  world  !  How  often  doth  he  '  ent  off 
the  spirits  of  princes,'  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12,  either  from  the  world  by  death,  or  from 
the  execution  of  their  prqjects  by  some  unforeseen  interruption,  or  from 
favouring  those  contrivances,  which  before  they  cherished,  by  a  change  of 
their  minds  1  How  often  hath  confidence  in  God,  and  religious  prayer, 
edged  the  weakest  and  smallest  number  of  weapons,  to  make  a  carnage  of 
the  carnally  confident !  How  often  hath  presumption  been  disappointed, 
and  the  contemned  enemy  rejoiced  in  the  spoils  of  the  proud  expectant  of 
victory.  Phydias  made  the  image  of  Nemesis  or  revenge,  at  Marathon,  of 
that  marble  which  the  haughty  Persians,  despising  the  weakness  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  brought  with  them  to  erect  a  trophy  for  an  expected  but  an 
ungained  victory.*  Haman's  neck,  by  a  sudden  turn,  was  in  the  halter,  when 
the  Jews'  necks  were  designed  to  the  block.  Julian  designed  the  overthrow 
of  all  the  Christians,  just  before  his  breast  was  pierced  by  an  unexpected 
arrow.  The  powder-traitors  were  all  ready  to  give  fire  to  the  mine,  when 
the  sovereign  hand  of  heaven  snatched  away  the  match.  Thus  the  great 
Lord  of  the  world  cuts  off  men  on  the  pinnacle  of  their  designs,  when  they 
seem  to  threaten  heaven  and  earth  ;  puts  out  the  candle  of  the  wicked, 
which  they  thought  to  use  to  light  them  to  the  execution  of  their  purposes ; 
turns  their  own  counsels  into  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  a  blessing  to  their 
adversaries,  and  makes  his  greatest  enemies  contribute  to  the  effecting  of  his 
purposes.  How  may  we  take  notice  of  God's  absolute  disposal  of  things  in 
private  affairs,  when  we  see  one  man  with  a  small  measure  of  prudence,  and 
little  industry,  have  great  success,  and  others  with  a  greater  measure  of 
wisdom,  and  greater  toil  and  labour,  find  their  enterprises  melt  between 
their  fingers  I  It  was  Solomon's  observation,  '  that  the  race  was  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  riches 
to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill,'  Eccles.  ix.  11. 

Many  things  might  interpose  to  stop  the  swift  in  his  race,  and  damp  the 
courage  of  the  most  valiant.  Things  do  not  happen  according  to  men's 
ability,  but  according  to  the  overruling  authority  of  God.  God  never  yet 
granted  man  the  dominion  of  his  own  way,  no  more  than  to  be  lord  of  his 
own  time  :  '  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  it  is  not  in  him  that  walketh 

*  Causin,  Symb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixv. 
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to  direct  his  steps/  Jer.  z.  28.  He  bath  given  man  a  power  of  acting,  bat 
not^the  sovereignty  to  command  success.  He  makes  even  those  things 
which  men  intended  for  their  secoritj  to  torn  to  their  rain.  Pilate  delivered 
np  Christ,  to  be  aocoanted  a  friend  to  Caesar,  and  CaBsar  soon  after  proves 
an  enemy  to  him,  removes  him  from  his  government,  and  Bends  bim  into 
banishment.  The  Jews  imagined,  by  the  cracifying  Christ,  to  keep  the 
Boman  ensigns  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  this  hasted  their  march,  by 
God's  sovereign  disposal,  which  ended  in  a  total  desolation.  *  He  makes 
the  judges  fools,*  Job  zii.  17,  by  taking  away  his  light  from  their  under- 
standing, and  sofiering  them  to  go  on  in  the  vanity  of  their  own  spirits, 
that  his  sovereignty  in  the  management  of  things  may  be  more  apparent ; 
for  then  he  is  known  to  be  Lord,  when  he  '  snares  the  wicked  in  the  work 
of  his  own  hands,'  Ps.  ix.  16.  You  have  seen  much  of  this  doctrine  in 
your  experience^  and,  if  my  judgment  fail  me  not,  you  will  yet  see  much  more. 
(5.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  sending  his  judgments  upon 
whom  he  pleases.  He  kills  and  makes  alive,  he  wounds  and  heals  whom 
he  pleaseth.  His  thunders  are  his  own,  and  he  may  cast  them  unon  what 
subjects  he  thinks  good.  He  hath  a  right  in  a  way  of  justice  to  punish  all 
men,  he  hath  his  choice  in  a  way  of  sovereignty  to  pick  out  whom  he  please 
to  make  the  examples  of  it.  Might  not  some  nations  be  as  wicked  as  those 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  yet  have  not  been  scorched  with  the  like  dreadful 
flames  ?  Zoar  was  untouched,  while  the  other  cities  her  neighbours  were 
burned  to  ashes.  Were  there  never  any  places  and  persons  successors  in 
Sodom's  guilt  ?  Yet  those  only  by  his  sovereign  authority  are  separated  by 
'  him,  to  be  the  examples  of  his  eternal  vengeance,  Jude  7.  Why  are  not 
sinners  as  Sodom,  like  as  those  ancient  ones,  scalded  to  death  by  the  like 
fiery  drops  ?  It  is  because  it  is  his  pleasure ;  and  the  same  reason  is  to  be 
rendered  why  he  would  in  the  way  of  justice  cut  off  the  Jews  for  their  sins, 
and  leave  the  Gentiles  untouched  in  the  midst  of  their  idolatries.  When 
the  church  was  consumed  because  of  her  iniquities,  they  acknowledged  God's 
sovereignty  in  this :  Isa.  Ixiv.  7,  8,  *  We  are  the  clay,  and  thou  art  our 
potter,  and  we  all  the  work  of  thy  hands,'  thou  hast  a  liberty  either  to  break 
or  preserve  us.  Judgments  move  according  to  God's  order.  When  the 
sword  hath  a  charge  against  Ashkelon  and  the  sea  shore,  thither  it  must 
march,  and  touch  not  any  other  place  or  person  as  it  goes,  though  there  may 
be  demerit  enough  for  it  to  punish :  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  7,  when  the  prophet  had 
spake  to  the  sword,  '  0  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere 
thou  be  quiet  ?  Put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard,  rest,  and  be  still.'  The 
prophet  answers  for  the  sword,  *  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath 
given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon  ?  there  hath  he  appointed  it.'  If  he 
bath  appointed  a  judgment  against  London  or  Westminster,  or  any  other 
place,  there  it  shall  drop,  there  it  shall  pierce,  and  in  no  otber  place  with- 
out a  like  charge.  God  as  a  sovereign  gives  instructions  to  every  judgment, 
when  and  against  whom  it  shall  march,  and  what  cities,  what  persons  it 
shall  arrest,  and  he  is  punctually  obeyed  by  them  as  a  sovereign  Lord.  All 
creatures  stand  ready  for  his  call,  and  are  prepared  to  be  executioners  of 
his  vengeance,  when  he  speaks  the  word ;  they  are  his  hosts  by  creation, 
and  in  array  for  his  service  ;  at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet,  or  beat  of  his 
drum,  they  troop  together  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  to  put  his  orders 
exactly  in  execution. 

(6.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  appointing  to  every  man  his 
calling  and  station  in  the  world.  If  the  hairs  of  every  man's  head  fall 
under  his  sovereign  care,  the  calling  of  every  man,  wherein  he  is  to  glorify 
God,  and  serve  his  generationy  which  is  of  greater  concern  than  the  hairs  of 
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the  head,  fieJk  under  his  dominion.  He  is  the  nuuter  of  the  great 
and  divides  to  oTezy  one  his  work  as  he  pleaseih.  The  whole  work  of  the 
Messiah,  the  time  of  eTexy  action,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  his  passion,  was 
ordered  and  appointed  by  God.  The  separation  of  Panl  to  the  preaehing 
of  the  gospel,  was  by  the  sovereign  disposal  of  God,  Bom.  LI.  By  the 
same  ezeroise  of  his  aathoiity,  that  he  '  sets  every  man  the  boonds  of  his 
habitation,'  Acts  xvii.  26,  he  prescribes  also  to  him  the  natore  of  his  work. 
He  that  ordered  Adam,  the  father  of  mankind,  his  work,  and  the  place  of  it, 
the  dressing  the  garden.  Gen.  ii.  15,  doth  not  let  any  of  his  posterity  be 
their  own  choosers,  without  an  influence  of  his  sovereign  direction  on  them. 
Though  our  callings  are  our  work,  yet  they  are  by  God's  order,  wherein  we 
are  to  be  faithful  to  our  great  master  and  ruler. 

(7.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  means  and  occasions  of  men's 
conversion.  Sometimes  one  occasion,  sometimes  another,  one  word  lets  a 
man  go,  another  arrests  him,  and  brings  him  before  Gk)d  and  his  own  con- 
science ;  it  is  as  God  gives  out  the  order.  He  lets  Paul  be  a  prisoner  at 
Jerusalem,  that  his  cause  should  not  be  determined  there,  moves  him  to 
appeal  to  C»sar,  not  only  to  make  him  a  prisoner  but  a  preacher  in  OsBsar's 
court,  and  render  his  chains  an  occasion  to  bring  in  a  harvest  of  converts  in 
Nero's  palace:  Philip,  i.  12,  18,  his  bonds  in  or  for  Christ  are  *  maniliBat  in 
all  the  palace ;'  not  the  bare  knowledge  of  his  bonds,  but  the  sovereign 
design  of  God  in  those  bonds,  and  the  success  of  them ;  the  bare  knoidedge 
of  them  would  not  make  others  more  confident  for  the  gospel,  as  it  follows, 
ver.  14,  without  a  providential  design  of  them.  Onesimus,  running  from  his 
master,  is  guided  by  God*s  sovereign  order  into  Paul's  company,  and  thereby 
into  Christ's  arms,  and  he  who  came  a  fugitive  returns  a  Christian,  Philem. 
10,  15.  Some  by  a  strong  affliction  have  had,  by  the  divine  sovereignty, 
their  understandings  awakened  to  consider,  and  their  wills  spirited  to  con- 
version. Monica  being  called  Meribibula  or  toss-pot,  was  brought  to  con- 
sider her  way,  and  reform  her  life.  A  word  hath  done  that  at  one  time 
which  hath  often  before  fallen  without  any  fruit.  Many  have  come  to  suck 
in  the  eloquence  of  the  minister,  and  have  found  in  the  honey  for  their  ears 
a  sting  for  the  consciences.  Austin  had  no  other  intent  in  going  to  hear 
Ambrose,  but  to  have  a  taste  of  his  famous  oratory;  but  while  Ambrose 
spake  a  language  to  his  ear,  God  spake  a  heavenly  dudeet  to  his  heart.  No 
reason  can  be  rendered  of  the  order,  and  timing,  and  influence  of  those 
things,  but  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  who  will  attend  one  occasion  and 
season  with  his  blessing  and  not  another. 

(8.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  disposing  of  the  lives  of  men. 
He  keeps  the  key  of  death,  as  well  as  that  of  the  womb,  in  his  own  hand  ; 
he  hath  given  man  a  life,  but  not  power  to  dispose  of  it  or  lay  it  down  at 
his  pleasure ;  and  therefore  he  hath  ordered  man  not  to  murder,  not  another, 
not  himself;  man  must  expect  his  call  and  grant  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  his 
body.  Why  doth  he  cut  the  thread  of  this  man's  life,  and  spin  another's 
out  to  a  longer  tenn  ?  Why  doth  one  die  an  inglorious  death,  and  another 
more  honourable  ?  One  silently  drops  away  in  ^e  multitude,  while  another 
is  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  safety  of  his  country.  This 
is  a  mark  of  honour  he  gives  to  one  and  not  to  another :  Philip,  i.  29,  *  To 
you  it  is  given.'  The  manner  of  Peter's  death  was  appointed,  John  zxi.  19. 
Why  doth  a  small  and  slight  disease,  against  the  rules  of  physio,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  best  practitioners,  dislodge  one  man's  soul  out  of  his  body, 
while  a  greater  disease  is  mastered  in  another,  and  discharges  the  patient  to 
enjoy  himself  a  longer  time  in  the  land  of  the  living  ?  Is  it  the  efEect  of 
means  so  much  as  <^  the  sovereign  di^oeer  of  all  tlungs  ?    If  means  only 
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did  it,  the  same  means  would  alway  work  the  same  effect,  and  sooner  master 
a  dwarfish  than  a  giant-like  distemper.  '  Our  times  are  only  in  God's  hands/ 
Ps*  zni.  15,  eilher  to  eat  short  or  eontinae  long.  As  his  sovereignty 
made  the  first  marriage  knot,  so  he  reserves  the  sole  authority  to  himself  to 
make  the  divorce. 

4.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  his  being  a  redeemer,  as  well  as 
lawgiver,  proprietor,  and  governor.  His  sovereignty  was  manifest  in  the 
ereation,  in  bestowing  apon  this  or  that  part  of  matter  a  form  more  excellent 
than  upon  another.  He  was  a  lawgiver  to  men  and  angels,  and  prescribed 
them  roles  according  to  the  connsel  of  his  own  will.  These  were  his  crea- 
tures, and  perfectly  at  his  disposal;  bat  in  redemption  a  sovereignty  is 
exercised  over  the  Son,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  one  equal  with  the 
Father  in  essence  and  works,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  created,  and  by 
whom  they  did  consist.  The  whole  gospel  is  nothing  else  but  a  declaration 
of  his  sovereign  pleasure  concerning  Chnst,  and  concerning  us  in  him ;  it  is 
therefore  called  '  the  mystery  of  Hs  will,'  Eph.  i.  9  ;  the  will  of  God  as 
distinct  from  the  will  of  Christ,  a  purpose  in  himself,  not  moved  thereunto 
by  any ;  the  whole  design  was  framed  in  the  Deity,  and  as  much  the  purpose 
of  his  sovereign  will  as  the  contrivance  of  his  inmiense  wisdom.  He  decreed 
in  his  own  pleasure  to  have  the  second  person  assume  our  nature,  for  to 
dehver  mankind  from  that  misery  whereinto  it  was  fallen.  The  whole  of 
the  gospel  and  the  privileges  of  it  are  in  that  chapter  resolved  into  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  God. 

God  is  therefore  called  *  the  head  of  Christ,'  1  Cor.  xi.  8.  As  Christ  is 
superior  to  all  men,  and  the  man  superior  to  the  woman,  so  is  God  superior  to 
Christ,  and  of  a  more  eminent  dignity ;  in  regard  of  the  constitating  him 
mediator,  Christ  is  subject  to  God,  as  the  body  to  the  head.  Head  is  a  title 
of  government  and  sovereignty,  and  magistrates  were  called  the  heads  of  the 
people.  As  Christ  is  the  head  of  man,  so  is  God  the  head  of  Christ ;  and 
as  man  is  subject  to  Christ,  so  is  Christ  subject  to  God ;  not  in  regard  of 
the  divine  nature,  wherein  there  is  an  equality,  and  consequently  no  domi- 
nion of  jurisdiction,  nor  only  in  his  human  nature,  but  in  the  economy  of  a 
Bedeemer,  considered  as  one  designed,  and  consenting  to  be  incarnate,  and 
take  our  flesh ;  so  that  after  this  agreement  God  had  a  sovereign  right  to 
dispose  of  him  according  to  the  articles  consented  to.  In  regard  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  advantage  he  was  to  bring  to  the  elect  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  he  calls  God  by  the  solemn  title  of  his  Lord,  in  that  prophetic 
Psalm  of  him :  Ps.  xvi.  2,  *  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Thou  art  my  Lord ;  my  goodness  extends  not  unto  thee,  but  unto  the  saints 
that  are  in  the  earth.'  It  seems  to  be  the  speech  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
mentioning  the  saints  on  earth  as  at  a  distance  from  him.  I  can  add 
nothing  to  the  gloiy  of  thy  majesty,  but  the  whole  fruit  of  my  mediation 
and  sufferings  will  redound  to  the  saints  on  earth ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  God  is  called  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  evangelical  prophets  Isaiah, 
Haggai,  Zeehariah,  and  Malachi,  more  in  reference  to  this  affur  of  redemp- 
tion, and  the  deliverance  of  the  church,  than  for  any  other  works  of  his 
providence  in  the  world. 

(1.)  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  requiring  satisfaction  for  the  sin 
of  man.  Had  he  indulged  man  after  his  fisdl,  and  remitted  his  offence  with- 
out a  just  compensation  for  the  ii^ury  he  had  received  by  his  rebellion,  his 
authority  had  been  vilified,  man  would  always  have  been  attempting  against 
his  jurisdiction,  there  would  have  been  a  continual  succession  of  rebellions 
on  man's  part ;  and  if  a  continual  succession  of  indulgences  on  God's  part, 
he  had  quite  disowned  his  authority  over  man,  and  stripped  himself  of  the 
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flower  of  his  crown ;  satisfaction  must  have  been  required,  some  time  or 
other,  from  the  person  thas  rebelling,  or  some  other  in  his  stead ;  and  to 
require  it  after  the  first  act  of  sin  was  more  preservative  to  the  right  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  than  to  do  it  after  a  multitude  of  repeated  revolts.  God 
must  have  laid  aside  his  authority,  if  he  had  laid  aside  wholly  the  exacting 
punishment  for  the  offence  of  man. 

(2.)  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  appointing  Christ  to  this  work  of 
redemption.     His  sovereignty  was  before  manifest  over  angels  and  men  by 
the  right  of  creation,  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  declare  the  highest  charge 
of  it  but  his  ordering  bis  own  Son  to  become  a  mortal  creature ;  the  Lord  of 
all  things  to  become  lower  than  those  angels,  that  had,  as  well  as  all  other 
things,  received  their  being  and  beauty  from  him,  and  to  be  reckoned  in  his 
death  among  the  dust  and  refase  of  the  world.     He  by  whom  God  created 
all  things  not  only  became  a  man,  but  a  crucified  man  by  the  will  of  his 
Father :  Gal.  i.  4,  *  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  will  of 
God ' ;  to  which  may  refer  that  expression,  Prov.  viii.  22,  of  his  being  *  pos- 
sessed by  God  in  the  beginning  of  his  way.'     Possession  is  the  dominion  of 
a  thing  invested  in  the  possessor ;  he  was  possessed,  indeed,  as  a  Son  by 
eternal  generation.     He  was  possessed  also  in  the  beginning  of  his  way  or 
works  of  creation  as  a  mediator  by  special  constitution  ;  to  this  the  expres- 
sion seems  to  refer,  if  you  read  on  to  the  end  of  verse  81,  wherein  Christ 
speaks  of  his  '  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth,*  the  earth  of  the 
great  God,  who  had  designed  him  to  this  special  work  of  redemption.     He 
was  a  Son  by  nature,  but  a  mediator  by  divine  will,  in  regard  of  which  Christ 
is  often  called  God's  servant,  which  is  a  relation  to  God  as  a  Lord.     God 
being  the  Lord  of  all  things,  the  dominion  of  all  things  inferior  to  him  is 
inseparable  from  him,  and  in  this  regard  the  whole  of  what  Christ  was  to  do, 
and  did  actually  do,  was  acted  by  him  as  the  will  of  God,  and  is  expressed 
BO  by  himself  in  the  prophecy :  Ps.  xl.  7,  •  Lo,  I  come :  *  ver.  8,  *  I  delight 
to  do  thy  will,'  which  are  put  together,  Heb.  x.  7,  *  Lo,  I  come  to  do  fliy 
will,  0  God.'     The  designing  Christ  to  do  this  work  was  an  act  of  merey, 
but  founded  on  his  sovereignty.      His  compassionate  bowels  might  have 
pitied  us  without  his  being  sovereign,  but  without  it  could  not  have  relieved 
us.     It  was  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  as  well  as  of  his  bowels.     None 
was  his  counsellor  or  persuader  to  that  mercy  he  shewed :  Bom.  xi.  84, 
'  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ? '     For  it  refers  to  that  mercy,  in  '  sending 
the  deliverer  out  of  Zion,'  ver.  26,  as  well  as  to  other  things  the  apostle  had 
been  discoursing  of.     As  God  was  at  liberty  to  create  or  not  to  create,  so  be 
was  at  liberty  to  redeem  or  not  to  redeem,  and  at  his  liberty  whether  to 
appoint  Christ  to  this  work,  or  not  to  call  him  out  to  it.     In  giving  this 
order  to  his  Son,  his  sovereignty  was  exercised  in  a  higher  manner  than  in 
all  the  orders  and  instructions  he  hath  given  out  to  men  or  angels,  and  all 
the  employments  he  ever  sent  them  upon.     Christ  hath  names  which  signify 
an  authority  over  him.     He  is  called  an  angel,  and  a  messenger,  Mai.  iii.  1 ; 
an  apostle,  Heb.  iii.  1,  declaring  thereby  that  God  hath  as  much  authority 
over  him  as  over  the  angels,  sent  upon  his  messages ;  or  [he]  over  the 
apostles  commissioned  by  his  authority,  as  he  was  considered  in  the  quality 
of  mediator. 

(8.)  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  transferring  our  sins  upon  Christ. 
The  supreme  power  in  a  nation  can  only  appoint  or  dlow  of  a  commutation 
of  punishment ;  it  is  a  part  of  sovereignty  to  transfer  the  penalty  due  to  the 
crime  of  one  upon  another,  and  substitute  a  sufferer,  with  the  sufferer's  own 
consent,  in  the  place  of  a  criminal,  whom  he  had  a  mind  to  deliver  from  a 
deserved  punishment.     God  transferred  the  sins  of  men  upon  ChxiEt,  and 
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inflicted  on  him  a  punishment  for  them.     He  summed  np  the  debts  of  man, 
charged  them  npon  the  score  of  Christ,  imputing  to  him  the  guilt,  and  in- 
flicting upon  him  the  penalty  :  Isa.  liii.  6,  <  The  Lord  hath  laid  upon  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all  ;*  he  made  them  all  to  meet  upon  his  back :  *  He  hath 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us/  2  Cor.  y.  21.     He  was  made  so  by  the  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God.     A  punishment  for  sin,  as  most  understand  it,  which  could 
not  be  righteously  inflicted,  had  not  sin  been  first  righteously  imputed  by  the 
consent  of  Christ,  and  the  order  of  the  Judge  of  the  world.     This  imputation 
could  be  the  immediate  act  of  none  but  God,  because  he  was  the  sole  credi- 
tor.    A  creditor  is  not  bound  to  accept  of  another's  suretyship,  but  it  is  at 
his  liberty  whether  he  will  or  no  ;  and  when  he  doth  accept  of  him,  he  may 
challenge  the  debt  of  him,  as  if  he  were  the  debtor  himself.     Christ  made 
himself  sin  for  us  by  a  voluntary  submission,  and  God  made  him  sin  for  us 
by  a  full  imputation,  and  treated  him  penally,  as  he  would  have  done  those 
sinners  in  whose  stead  he  suflered.     Without  this  act  of  sovereignty  in  God 
we  had  for  ever  perished  ;  for,  if  we  could  suppose  Christ  laying  down  his 
life  for  us  without  the  pleasure  and  order  of  God,  he  could  not  have  been 
said  to  have  borne  our  punishment.     What  could  he  have  undergone  in  his 
humanity,  but  a  temporal  death  ?     But  more  than  this  was  due  to  us,  even 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  far  exceeds  the  calamity  of  a  mere  bodily  death.    The 
soul  being  principal  in  the  crime,  was  to  be  principal  in  the  punishment. 
The  wrath  of  God  could  not  have  dropped  upon  his  soul,  and  rendered  it  so 
full  of  agonies,  without  the  hand  of  God.     A  creature  is  not  capable  to  reach 
the  soul,  neither  as  to  comfort  nor  terror ;  and  the  justice  of  God  could  not 
have  made  him  a  sufierer,  if  it  had  not  first  considered  him  a  sinner  by  im- 
putation or  by  inherency,  and  actual  commission  of  a  crime  in  his  own  per- 
son.    The  latter  was  far  from  Christ,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled. 
He  must  be  considered  then,  in  the  other  state  of  imputation,  which  could 
not  be  without  a  sovereign  appointment,  or  at  least  concession,  of  God  ;  for 
without  it,  he  could  have  had  no  more  authority  to  lay  down  his  life  for  us, 
than  Abraham  could  have  had  to  have  sacrificed  his  son,  or  any  man  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  death,  without  a  call ;  nor  could  any  plea  have  been  entered 
in  the  court  of  heaven,  either  by  Christ  for  us,  or  by  us  for  ourselves  ;  and 
though  the  death  of  so  great  a  person  had  been  meritorious  in  itself,  it  had 
not  been  meritorious  for  us  or  accepted  for  us.     Christ  is  *  delivered  np  *  by 
him,  Rom.  viii.  82,  in  every  part  of  that  condition  wherein  he  was  and  suf- 
fered, and  to  that  end,  that  *  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him,'  2  Cor.  v.  21,  that  we  might  have  the  righteousness  of  him  that  was 
God  imputed  to  us,  or  that  we  might  have  a  righteousness  as  great,  and 
proportioned  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  God  required.     It  was  an 
act  of  divine  sovereignty  to  account  him  that  was  righteous  a  sinner  in  our 
stead,  and  to  account  us,  who  were  sinners,  righteous  upon  the  merit  of  his 
death. 

(4.)  This  was  done  by  the  command  of  God,  by  God  as  a  lawgiver,  hav- 
ing the  supreme  legislative  and  preceptive  authority ;  in  which  respect  the 
whole  work  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  an  answer  to  a  law,  not  one  given  to  him, 
but  put  into  his  heart,  as  the  law  of  nature  was  in  the  heart  of  man  at  first : 
Ps.  xl.  7,  8,  *  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart.'  This  law  was  not  the  law  of 
nature  or  moral  law,  though  that  was  also  in  the  heart  of  Christ,  but  the 
command  of  doing  those  things  which  were  necessary  for  our  salvation,  and 
not  a  command  so  much  of  doing,  as  of  dying.  The  moral  law  in  the  heart 
of  Christ  would  have  done  us  no  good  without  the  mediatory  law  ;  we  had 
been  where  we  were  by  the  sole  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law, 
without  his  suffering  the  penalty  of  it.    The  law  in  the  heart  of  Christ  was 
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the  law  of  snffering  or  dying,  the  doing  that  for  ns  by  hifl  death,  which  the 
blood  of  sacrifioea  was  unable  to  effect  Legal '  Bacrificea  thon  woaldeat  not ; 
thy  law  ia  within  my  heart/  t.  e.  thy  law  ordered  me  to  be  a  saerifiee.  It 
was  that  law,  his  obedience  to  which  was  principally  accepted  and  esteemed, 
and  that  was  principally  his  passive,  his  obedience  to  death,  Philip,  ii.  8. 
This  was  the  special  command  received  from  God,  that  he  should  die,  John 
z.  18.  It  is  not  so  clearly  manifested  when  Uiis  command  was  given, 
whether  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  or  at  the  point  of  his  constitntton  as 
mediator,  upon  the  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Bon  concerning 
the  affair  of  redemption :  '  The  promise  was  given  before  the  world  began,* 
Titas  i.  2.  Might  not  the  precepts  be  given  before  the  world  began,  to  Christ, 
as  considered  in  the  quality  of  mediator  and  redeemer  ?  'Precepts  and  pro- 
mises usually  attend  one  another;  every  covenant  is  made  up  of  both. 
Christ,  considered  here  as  the  Son  of  God  in  the  divine  nature,  was  not  cap* 
able  of  a  command  or  promise,  but  considered  in  the  relation  of  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  he  was  capable  of  both ;  promises  of  assistance  were 
made  before  his  actual  incarnation,  of  which  the  prophets  are  full.  Why 
not  precepts  for  his  obedience,  since  long  before  his  incarnation  this  was  his 
speech  in  the  prophet.  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart  ?  However,  a  command, 
a  law  it  was,  which  is  a  fruit  of  the  divine  sovereignty ;  that,  as  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  was  impeached  and  violated  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  it 
might  be  owned  and  vindicated  by  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  that,  as  we  fell 
by  disloyalty  to  it,  we  might  rise  by  the  highest  submission  to  it  in  another 
head,  infinitely  superior  in  his  person  to  Adam,  hy^  whom  we  felL 

(5.)  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  exalting  Christ  to  such  a  sove- 
reign dignity  as  our  redeemer.  Some  indeed  say,  that  this  sovereignty  of 
Christ's  human  nature  was  natural,  and  the  right  of  it  resulted  from  its 
union  with  the  divine,  as  a  lady  of  mean  condition,  when  espoused  and  mar- 
ried to  a  prince,  hath  by  virtue  of  that  a  natural  right  to  some  kind  of  juris* 
diction  over  the  whole  kingdom,  because  she  is  one  with  the  king.*  Bui  to 
waive  this,  the  Scripture  placeth  wholly  the  conferring  such  an  authority 
upon  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God.  As  Christ  was  a  gift  of  God*s  sovereign 
will  to  us,  so  this  was  a  gift  of  God*s  sovereign  will  to  Christ :  Mat.  zxviii. 
28,  <  All  power  is  given  me ;'  and  he  '  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things 
to  the  church ;'  Eph.  i.  22,  *  God  gave  him  a  name  above  every  name,* 
Philip,  ii.  9 ;  and  tiierefore  his  throne  he  sits  upon  is  called  <  the  throne  of 
his  Father,'  Rev.  iii.  81 ;  and  he.*  committed  all  judgments  to  the  Son,'  t.  0. 
all  government  and  dominion,  an  empire  in  heaven  and  earth,  John  v.  22,  and 
that  *  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man,'  ver.  27,  which  may  be  understood,  that 
the  Father  hath  given  him  authority  to  exercise  that  judgment  and  govern- 
ment as  the  Son  of  man,  which  he  originally  had  as  the  Son  of  God ;  or 
rather,  because  he  became  a  servant  and  humbled  himself  to  death,  he  gives 
him  this  authority  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  humility,  conformable 
to  Philip,  ii.  9.  This  is  an  act  of  the  high  sovereignty  of  God,  to  obscure 
his  own  authority  in  a  sense,  and  take  into  association  with  him,  or  vicarious 
subordination  to  him,  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  united  to  the  divine, 
not  only  lifting  it  above  the  heads  of  all  the  angels,  but  giving  that  person 
in  our  nature  an  empire  over  them,  whose  nature  was  more  excellent  than 
ours.  Yea,  the  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  the  whole  management  of  this 
kingly  office  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  managed,  in  every  part  of  it,  according  to 
God's  order :  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  25,  '  David  my  servant  shall  be  king  over 
them :  and  my  servant  David  shall  be  their  prince  for  ever.'  He  shaJl  be  a 
prince  over  them,  but  my  servant  in  that  principality,  in  the  exercise  and 

*  Lessitis,  do  perfect,  divin.  lib.  x.  p.  66. 
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duration  of  it.    The  soyereignty  of  God  is  paramount  in  all  that  Christ 
hath  done  as  a  priesty  or  shall  do  as  a  king. 

y.  The  am. 

1.  For  instmetion. 

1.  How  great  is  the  contempt  of  this  sovereignty  of  God.  Man  natorally 
would  be  free  from  God's  empire,  to  be  a  slave  under  the  dominion  of  his 
own  lust.  The  sovereignty  of  God  as  a  lawgiver  is  most  abhorred  by  man, 
Lev.  zxvi.  48.  The  Israelites,  the  best  people  in  the  world,  were  apt  by 
nature  not  only  to  despise,  but '  abhor  his  statutes.'  There  is  not  a  law  of 
God  but  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  hath  an  abhorrency  of.  How  often  do 
men  wish  that  God  had  not  enacted  this  or  that  law  that  goes  against  the 
grain,  and  in  wishing  so,  wish  that  he  were  no  sovereign,  or  not  such  a 
sovereign  as  he  is  in  his  own  nature,  but  one  according  to  their  corrupt 
model.  This  is  the  great  quarrel  between  God  and  man,  whether  he  or  they 
shall  be  the  sovereign  ruler.  He  should  not  by  the  will  of  man  rule  in  any 
one  village  in  the  world ;  God*s  vote  should  not  be  predominant  in  any  one 
thing.  There  is  not  a  law  of  his  but  is  exposed  to  contempt  by  the  per- 
verseness  of  man :  Prov.  i.  21, '  Ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and 
would  have  none  of  my  reproof.'  Septuoffintf  <Ye  have  made  all  my 
counsels  without  authority.'  The  nature  of  man  cannot  endure  one  precept 
of  God,  nor  one  rebuke  from  him ;  and  for  this  cause  God  iq  at  the  expense 
of  judgments  in  the  world,  to  assert  his  own  empire  to  the  teeth  and  con- 
sciences of  men  :  Ps.  lix.  18,  *  Lord,  consume  them  in  wrath ;  and  let  them 
know  that  God  rules  in  Jacob  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  The  dominion  of 
God  is  not  slighted  by  any  creature  of  this  world  but  man ;  all  others 
observe  it  by  observing  his  order ;  whether  in  their  natural  motions  or  pre- 
ternatural irruptions,  they  punctually  enact  according  to  their  commission. 
Man  only  speaks  a  dialect  against  the  strain  of  the  whole  creation,  and  hath 
none  to  imitate  him  among  all  the  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth,  bat  only 
among  those  in  hell.  Man  is  more  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  God  than  of 
the  yoke  of  man.  There  are  not  so  many  rebellions  committed  by  inferiors 
against  their  superiors  and  fellow^reatures  as  are  committed  against  God. 
A  willing  and  easy  sinning,  is  an  equalling  the  authority  of  God  to  that  of 
man :  Hosea  vi.  7,  '  They,  like  men,  have  transgressed  my  covenant.' 
They  have  made  no  more  account  of  breaking  my  covenant  than  if  they  had 
broken  some  league  or  compact  made  with  a  mere  man,  so  slightly  do  they 
esteem  the  authority  of  God.*  Such  a  disesteem  of  the  divine  authority  is 
a  virtual  undeifying  of  him.  To  slight  his  sovereignty,  is  to  stab  his  deity ; 
since  the  one  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  support  of  the  other,  his  life 
would  expire  with  his  authority.  How  base  and  brutish  is  it  for  vile  dust 
and  mouldering  clay,  to  lift  up  itself  against  the  majesty  of  God,  whose  throne 
is  in  the  heavens,  who  sways  his  sceptre  over  all  parts  of  the  world ;  a 
majesty  before  whom  the  devils  shake,  and  the  highest  chembims  tremble. 
It  is  as  if  the  thistle,  that  can  presently  be  trod  down  by  the  foot  of  a  wild 
beast,  should  think  itself  a  match  for  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  as  the  phrase 
is,  2  Kings  xiv.  9. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  general,  and  jdso  in  the  ordinazy  practice  of  men. 

First,  In  general. 

(1.)  All  sin  in  its  nature  is  a  contempt  of  the  divine  dominion.  As  every 
act  of  obedience  is  a  confirmation  of  the  law,  and  consequently  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver,  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  so  every  breach  of  it 
is  a  conspiracy  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  lawgiver ;  setting  up  our  will 

*  Mnnster. 
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against  the  will  of  God  is  an  articliDg  against  his  authority,  as  setting  up 
oar  reason  against  the  methods  of  God  is  an  articling  against  his  wisdom ; 
the  intendment  of  every  act  of  sin  is  to  wrest  the  sceptre  ont  of  God's  hand. 
The  authority  of  God  is  the  first  attrihate  in  the  Deity  which  it  directs  its 
edge  against ;  it  is  called,  therefore  a  *  transgression  of  his  law/  1  John 
iii.  4.  And  therefore  a  slight  or  neglect  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  not 
keeping  his  commands,  is  called  a  '  forgetting  God,'  Dent.  viii.  11,  t.  e,  a 
forgetting  him  to  he  our  absolate  Lord.  As  the  first  notion  we  have  of 
God  as  a  creator  is  that  of  his  sovereignty,  so  the  first  perfection  that  sin 
struck  at  in  the  violation  of  the  law,  was  his  sovereignty  as  a  lawgiver. 
'  Breaking  the  law'  is  a  *  dishononring  God,'  Bom.  ii.  28,  a  snatching  off 
his  crown  ;  to  obey  our  own  wills  before  the  will  of  God,  is  to  prefer  our- 
selves as  our  own  sovereigns  before  him.  Sin  is  a  wrong  and  injury  to  God, 
not  in  his  essence, — ^that  is  above  the  reach  of  a  creature, — ^nor  in  anything 
profitable  to  him,  or  pertaining  to  his  own  intrinsic  advantage ;  not  an 
injury  to  God  in  himself,  but  in  his  authority,  in  those  things  wbach  pertain 
to  his  glory,  a  disowning  his  due  right,  and  not  using  his  goods  according  to 
his  will.  Thus  the  whole  world  may  be  called,  as  God  calls  Chaldea,  '  a 
land  of  rebels ;'  Jer.  1.  21,  *  Go  up  against  the  land  of  Merathaim,'  or 
'  rebels ;'  rebels  not  against  the  tfews,  but  against  God.  The  mighty 
opposition  in  the  heart  of  man  to  the  supremacy  of  God,  is  discovered 
emphatically  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  viii.  7,  in  that  expression,  *  The  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God,'  t.  e.  against  the  authority  of  God ;  because 
*  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.'  It  refuseth 
not  subjection  to  this  or  that  part,  but  to  the  whole,  to  evety  mark  of  divine 
authority  in  it ;  it  will  not  lay  down  its  arms  against  it,  nay,  it  cannot  but 
stand  upon  its  terms  against  it ;  the  law  can  no  more  be  fulfilled  by  a  carnal 
mind,  than  it  can  be  disowned  by  a  sovereign  Gk>d.  God  is  so  holy,  that 
he  cannot  alter  a  righteous  law ;  and  man  is  so  averse,  that  he  oares  not  for, 
nay,  cannot  fulfil,  one  tittle,  so  much  doth  the  nature  of  man  swell  against 
the  majesty  of  God.  Now  an  enmity  to  the  law,  which  is  in  every  sin^ 
implies  a  perversity  against  the  authority  of  God  that  enacted  it. 

(2.)  All  sin  in  its  nature  is  the  despoiling  God  of  his  sole  sovereignty, 
which  was  probably  the  first  thing  the  devil  aimed  at.  That  pride  was  the 
sin  of  the  devil,  the  Scripture  gives  us  some  account  of,  when  the  apostle 
adviseth  not  a  novice,  or  one  that  hath  but  lately  embraced  the  faith,  to  be 
chosen  a  bishop :  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  '  Lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil ;'  lest  he  fall  into  the  same  sin  for  which 
the  devil  was  condemned.  But  in  what  particular  thing  this  pride  was 
manifest  is  not  so  easily  discernible.  The  ancients  generally  conceived  it 
to  be  an  afiecting  the  throne  of  God,  grounding  it  on  Isaiah  ziv.  12,  '  How 
art  thou  fallen,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  for  thou  hast  said  in  thy 
heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of 
God.'  It  is  certain  the  prophet  speaks  there  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
taxeth  him  for  his  pride,  and  gives  to  him  the  title  of  Lucifer,  perhaps  liken- 
ing him  in  his  pride  to  the  devil ;  and  then  it  notes  plainly  the  particular  sin 
of  the  devil,  attempting  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  God.  And  some 
strengthen  their  conjecture  from  the  name  of  the  archangel  who  contended 
af{ainst  Satan,  Jude  9,  which  is  Michael;  which  signifies,  Who  as  Oodf  or 
Wfio  Wee  God  ?  the  name  of  the  angel  giving  the  superiority  to  God,  inti- 
mating the  contrary  disposition  in  the  devil,  against  whom  he  contended. 
It  is  likely  his  sin  was  an  afiecting  an  equality  with  God  in  empire,  or  a 
freedom  from  the  sovereign  authority  of  God,  because  he  imprinted  snch  a 
kind  of  persuasion  on  man  at  his  first  temptation,  '  Ye  shiJl  be  as  gods»' 
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Gen.  iii.  5 ;  and  thongli  it  be  restrained  to  the  matter  of  knowledge,  yet 
that  being  a  fitness  for  government^  it  may  be  extended  to  that  also.  Bat 
it  is  plainly  a  persuading  them,  that  they  might  be  in  some  sort  equal  with 
God,  and  independent  on  him  as  their  superior.  What  he  had  found  so 
fatal  to  himself,  he  imagined  would  have  the  same  success  in  the  ruin  of 
man.  And  since  the  devil  hath  in  all  ages  of  the  world  usurped  a  worship 
to  himself,  which  is  only  due  to  God,  and  would  be  served  by  man,  as  if  he 
were  the  god  of  the  world ;  since  all  his  endeavour  was  to  be  worshipped 
as  the  supreme  god  on  earth,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  he  invaded 
the  supremacy  of  God  in  heaven,  and  endeavoured  to  be  like  the  Most  High 
before  his  banishment,  as  he  hath  attempted  to  be  like  the  Most  High  since. 
And  since  the  devil  and  antichrist  are  reputed  by  John  in  the  Bevelation  to 
be  so  near  of  kin,  and  so  like  in  disposition,  why  might  not  that  which  is 
the  sin  of  antichrist,  the  image  of  him,  be  also  the  sin  of  Satan,  *  to  exalt 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,*  2  Thes.  ii.  4,  and  *  sit  as  God  in  his 
temple,'  affecting  a  partnership  in  his  throne  and  worship  ?  Whether  it  was 
this,  or  attempting  an  unaccountable  dominion  over  created  things,  or  be- 
cause he  was  the  prime  angel,  and  the  most  illustriuus  of  that  magnificent 
corporation,  he  might  think  himself  fit  to  reign  with  God  over  all  things 
else.  Or  if  his  sin  were  envy,  as  some  think,  at  the  felicity  of  man  in 
paradise,  it  was  still  a  quarrelling  with  God's  dominion,  and  right  of  dispos- 
ing his  own  goods  and  lavours ;  he  is  therefore  called  Belial:  2  Cor.  vi.  14, 
15,  *  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?'  i.  e,  with  the  devil,  one  without 
yoke,  as  the  word  Belial  signifies. 

(8.)  It  is  more  plain  Uiat  this  was  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  first  act  of 
Adam  was  to  exercise  a  lordship  over  the  lower  creatures,  in  giving  names 
to  them,  a  token  of  dominion,  Gen.  ii.  19.  The  next  was  to  affect  a  lord- 
ship over  God,  in  rebelling  against  him.  After  he  had  writ  the  first  mark 
of  his  own  delegated  dominion  in  the  names  he  gave  the  creatures,  and 
owned  their  dependence  on  him  as  their  governor,  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge his  own  dependence  on  God.  As  soon  as  the  Lord  of  the  world  had 
put  him  into  possession  of  the  power  he  had  allotted  him,  he  attempted  to 
strip  his  Lord  of  that  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself.  He  was  not  con- 
tent to  lay  a  yoke  upon  the  other  creatures,  but  desirous  to  shake  off  the 
divine  yoke  from  himself,  and  be  subject  to  none  but  his  own  will.  Hence 
Adam's  sin  is  more  particularly  called  *  disobedience,'  Bom.  v.  19.  For  in 
the  eating  the  apple  there  was  no  moral  evil  in  itself,  but  a  conti-adiction  to 
the  positive  command  and  order  of  God,  whereby  he  did  disown  God's  right 
of  commanding  him,  or  reserving  anything  from  him  to  his  own  use.  The 
language  all  his  posterity  speaks,  *  Let  us  break  his  bands,  and  cast  away 
bis  cords  from  us,'  Ps.  ii.  8,  was  learned  from  Adam  in  that  act  of  his. 
The  next  act  we  read  of  was  that  of  Cain's  murdering  Abel,  which  was  an 
invading  God's  right,  in  assuming  an  authority  to  dispose  the  life  of  his 
brother,  a  life  which  God  had  given  him,  and  reserved  the  period  of  it  in  his 
own  hands.  And  he  persists  in  the  same  usurpation  when  God  came  to 
examine  him,  and  ask  him  where  his  brother  was.  How  scornful  was  his 
answer :  Gen.  iv.  9,  '  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?'  As  much  as  if  he  had 
said,  What  have  you  to  do  to  examine  me  ?  Or,  What  obligation  is  there 
upon  me  to  render  an  account  of  him  ?  Or,  as  one  saith,*  it  is  as  much  as 
if  he  had  said,  Go  look  [for]  him  yourself.  The  sovereignty  of  God  did  not 
remain  undisturbed.  As  soon  as  ever  it  appeared  in  creation,  the  devils 
rebelled  against  it  in  heaven,  and  man  would  have  banished  it  firom  the 

earth. 

*  Trap,  tfi  loe. 
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(4.)  The  govereigiity  of  Ood  hath  not  been  less  invaded  by  the  nsarpa- 
tions  of  men.  One  single  order  of  the  Roman  epieeopaoy  hath  endeavonred 
to  nsnrp  the  prerogatives  of  God.  The  pope  will  prohibit  what  God  hath 
allowed, — ^the  marriage  of  priests,  the  receiving  of  the  enp  as  well  as  of  the 
bread  in  the  sacrament,  the  eating  of  this  or  that  sort  of  meat  at  special 
times,  meats  which  God  hath  sanctified,  and  forbid  them,  too,  npon  pain  of 
damnation.  It  is  an  invasion  of  God's  right  to  forbid  the  nse  of  what  God 
hath  granted,  as  thongh  the  earth,  and  the  fnlness  thereof,  were  no  longer 
the  Lord's,  bnt  the  pope's ;  mnoh  more  to  forbid  what  God  hath  commanded, 
as  if  Christ  overreached  his  own  anthoritj  when  he  enjoined  all  to  drink  of 
the  sacramental  wine,  as  well  as  eat  of  the  sacramental  bread.  No  lord  bnt 
will  think  his  right  nsnrped  by  that  steward  who  shall  permit  to  others  what 
his  lord  forbids,  and  forbid  that  which  his  master  allows,  and  act  the  lord 
instead  of  the  servant.  Add  to  this  the  pardon  of  many  sins,  as  if  he  had 
the  sole  key  to  the  treasures  of  divine  mercy,  the  disposing  of  crowns  and 
dominions  at  his  pleasure ;  as  if  God  had  divested  himself  of  the  titie  of 
King  of  kings,  and  transferred  it  npon  the  see  of  Rome.  The  allowing 
pnblio  stews,  dispensing  with  incestnons  marriages,  as  if  God  had  acted 
more  the  part  of  a  tyrant  than  of  a  righteous  sovereign  in  forbidding  them ; 
depriving  the  Jews  of  the  propriety  in  their  estates  upon  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  as  if  the  pilfering  men's  goods  were  the  way  to  teach  them  self- 
denial,  the  first  doctrine  of  Christian  religion,  and  God  shall  have  no  honour 
from  the  Jew  without  a  breach  of  his  law  by  theft  from  the  Christian ; 
granting  many  years'  indulgences  upon  slight  performances,  the  repeating 
BO  many  Ave  Marias  and  Paternosters  in  a  day,  canonising  saints,  claiming 
the  keys  of  heaven,  and  disposing  of  the  honours  and  gloiy  of  it ;  and  pro- 
posing creatures  as  objects  of  religious  worship,  wherein  he  answers  the 
character  of  the  apostle :  2  Thes.  ii.  4,  *  Shewing  himself  that  he  is  god,' 
in  challenging  that  power  which  is  only  the  right  of  divine  sovereignty ; 
exalting  himself  above  God,  in  indulging  those  things  which  the  law  of  God 
never  allowed,  but  hath  severely  prohibited. 

This  controlling  the  sovereignty  of  Ck>d,  not  allowing  him  the  rights  of 
his  crown,  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  many  errors.  Why  are  the  decrees  of 
election  and  preterition  denied?  Because  men  will  not  acknowledge  God  the 
sovereign  disposer  of  his  creature.  Why  is  effectual  calling  and  efficadoua 
grace  denied  ?  Because  they  will  not  allow  God  the  proprietor  and  distributor 
of  his  own  goods.  Why  is  the  satisftiction  of  Christ  denied  ?  Because  they 
will  not  allow  God  a  power  to  vindicate  his  own  law  in  what  way  he  pleaseth. 
Most  of  the  errors  of  men  may  be  resolved  into  a  denial  of  God's  sovereignty. 
All  have  a  tincture  of  the  first  evil  sentiment  of  Adam. 

The  sovereignty  of  Gk)d  is  contemned  in  the  practices  of  men. 

1.  As  he  is  a  lawgiver. 

(1.)  When  laws  are  made,  and  urged  in  any  state,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God.  It  is  part  of  God's  sovereignty  to  be  a  lawgiver.  Not  to  obey  his 
law  is  a  breach  made  upon  his  right  of  government ;  but  it  is  treason  in  any 
against  the  crown  of  God  to  mint  laws  with  a  stamp  contrary  to  that  of 
heaven,  whereby  they  renounce  their  due  subjection,  and  vie  with  God  lor 
dominion ;  snatch  the  supremacy  from  him,  and  account  themselves  more 
lords  than  the  sovereign  Monarch  of  the  world.  When  men  will  not  let  God 
be  the  judge  of  good  and  evil,  but  put  in  their  own  vote,  controlling  his  to 
establish  their  own,  such  are  not  content  to  be  as  gods  subordinate  to  the 
supreme  God,  to  sit  at  his  feet ;  nor  co-ordinate  witii  him,  to  sit  equal  npon 
his  throne ;  but  paramount  to  him,  to  overtop  and  shadow  his  crown,— « 
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boldnesfl  that  leaves  the  serpent  in  the  first  temptation  nnder  the  character 
of  a  more  commendable  modesty,  who  advised  oar  first  parents  to  attempt 
to  be  as  gods,  bnt  not  above  him,  and  would  enervate  a  law  of  God,  bat 
not  enact  a  contrary  one  to  be  observed  by  them.  Sach  was  the  asarpation 
of  Nebachadnezzar,  to  set  np  a  golden  image  to  be  adored,  Dan.  iii.,  as  if 
he  had  power  to  mint  gods  as  well  as  to  conqner  men ;  to  set  the  stamp  of 
a  deity  npon  a  piece  of  gold,  as  well  as  his  own  effigies  npon  his  carrent 
coin.  Mach  of  the  same  natare  was  that  of  Darias  by  the  motion  of  his 
flatterers,  to  prohibit  any  petition  to  be  made  to  God  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days,  as  thongh  God  was  not  to  have  a  worship  without  a  license  from  a 
doating  piece  of  clay,  Dan.  vi.  7.  So  Henry  Uie  Third  of  France,  by  his 
edict,  silenced  masters  of  families  from  praying  with  their  hoaseholds.* 
And  it  is  a  farther  contempt  of  God's  aathority  when  good  men  are  oppressed 
by  the  sole  weight  of  power  for  not  observing  sach  laws,  f  as  if  they  had  a 
real  sovereignty  over  the  consciences  of  men  more  than  God  himself. 
When  the  apostles  were  commanded  by  an  angel  from  God  to  preach  in  the 
temple  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Acts  v.  19,  20,  they  were  fetched  from 
thence  with  a  goard  before  the  coaneil,  ver.  26.  And  what  is  the  language 
of  those  statesmen  to  them  ?  As  absolute  as  God  himself  could  speak  to 
any  transgressors  of  his  law :  ver.  28,  *  Did  not  we  straitly  command  yoa 
that  you  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?'  It  is  sufficient  that  we  gave  yon 
a  command  to  be  silent,  and  publish  no  more  this  doctrine  of  Jesus.  It  is 
not  for  yon  to  examine  our  decrees,  but  rest  in  our  order  as  loyal  subjects, 
and  comply  with  your  rulers ;  they  might  have  added,  though  it  be  with  the 
damnation  of  your  souls.  How  would  those  overrule  the  apostles  by  no 
other  reason  but  their  absolute  pleasure  ?  And  though  God  had  espoused 
their  cause,  by  delivering  them  out  of  the  prison  wherein  they  had  locked 
them  the  day  before,  yet  not  one  of  all  this  council  had  the  wit  or  honesty 
to  entitle  it  a  fighting  against  God  but  Gamaliel,  ver.  84.  So  foolishly 
fond  are  men  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  God,  and  usurp  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  men*s  consciences,  and  to  presume  that  laws  made  against  the 
interest  and  command  of  God  must  be  of  more  force  than  the  laws  of  God's 
enacting. 

(2.)  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  in  making  additions  to  the 
laws  of  God.  The  authority  of  a  sovereign  lawgiver  is  invaded  and  vilified 
when  an  inferior  presumes  to  make  orders  equivalent  to  his  edicts.  It  is  a 
pnemunire  against  heaven  to  set  up  an  authority  distinct  from  that  of  God, 
or  to  enjoin  anything  as  necessary  in  matter  of  worship  for  which  a  divine 
commission  cannot  be  shewn.  God  was  always  so  tender  of  this  part  of  his 
prerogative,  that  he  would  not  have  anything  wrought  in  the  tabernacle,  not 
a  vessel,  not  an  instrument,  but  what  himself  had  prescribed :  Ezod.  zxv.  9, 
'According  to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  pattern  of  all  the  instruments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it ; '  which 
is  strictly  urged  again,  ver.  40,  'Look  that  thou  make  them  after  their 
pattern ; '  look  to  it,  beware  of  doing  anything  of  thine  own  head,  and  just- 
ling  wiUi  my  authority.  It  was  so  afterwards  in  the  matter  of  the  temple 
which  succeeded  the  tabernacle ;  God  gave  the  model  of  it  to  David,  and 
*  made  him  understand  in  writing  by  his  hand  upon  him,  even  all  the  works 
of  this  pattern,'  1  Chron.  xxviii.  19.  Neither  the  royal  authority  in  Moses, 
who  was  *  king  in  Jeshurun,'  nor  in  David,  who  was  '  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,*  and  called  to  the  crown  by  a  special  and  extraordinary  providence, 
nor  Aaron,  and  the  high  priests  his  successors,  invested  in  the  sacerdotal 
office,  had  any  aathority  from  God  to  do  anything  in  the  framing  the  taber- 
♦  Trap,  inloe,  t  Faucheur,  vol.  ii.  p.  668,  664. 
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naole  or  temple  of  their  own  heads.  God  barred  them  from  anything  of 
that  nature,  by  giving  them  an  exact  pattern,  so  dear  to  him  was  always  this 
flower  of  his  orown.  And  afterwards,  the  power  of  appointing  offieers  and 
ordinances  in  the  chorch  was  delegated  to  Chnst,  and  was  among  the  rest 
of  those  royalties  given  to  him,  which  he  ftdly  completed  'for  the  edifying  of 
the  body,'  Eph.  iv.  11,  12.  And  he  hath  the  elogy  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
to  be  '  faithful,  as  Moses  was,  in  all  his  honse,  to  him  that  appointed  him,' 
Heb.  iii.  2.  Faithfulness  in  a  trust  implies  a  ponetnal  observing  directions. 
God  was  still  so  tender  of  this,  that  even  Christ,  the  Son,  shordd  no  more 
do  anything  in  this  concern,  without  appointment  and  pattern,  than  Moses 
a  servant,  ver.  5,  6.  It  seems  to  be  a  vote  of  nature  to  refer  the  original  of 
the  modes  of  all  worship  to  God ;  and  therefore,  in  all  those  varieties  of 
ceremonies  among  the  heathens,  there  were  scarce  any  bnt  were  imagined 
by  them  to  be  the  dictates  and  orders  of  some  of  their  pretended  deities, 
and  not  the  resolves  of  mere  human  authority.  What  intrusion  upon  God's 
right  hath  the  papacy  made,  in  regard  of  offieers,  cardinals,  patriarehSy  &e., 
not  known  in  any  divine  order;  in  regard  of  ceremonies  in  worship, 
pressed  as  necessary  to  obtain  the  &vour  of  God,  holy  water,  crucifixes, 
altars,  images,  cringings,  reviving  many  of  the  Jewish  and  pagan  ceremonies, 
and  adopting  them  into  the  family  of  Christian  ordinances,  as  if  God  had 
been  too  absolute  and  arbitrary  in  repealing  the  one,  and  dashing  in  pieces 
the  other  1  When  God  had  by  his  sovereign  order  framed  a  religion  for  the 
heart,  men  are  ready  to  usurp  an  authority  to  frame  one  for  the  sense,  to 
dress  the  ordinances  of  God  in  new  and  gaudy  habits,  to  take  the  eye  by  a 
vain  pomp,  thus  affecting  a  divine  royalty,  and  acting  a  silly  childishness ; 
and  after  Uiis,  to  impose  the  observation  of  those  upon  the  consciences  of 
men  is  a  bold  ascent  into  the  throne  of  God.  To  impose  laws  upon  the 
conscience,  which  Christ  hath  not  imposed,  hath  deservedly  been  thought 
the  very  spirit  of  antichrist;  it  may  be  called  also  the  spirit  of  anti-God, 
God  hath  reserved  to  himself  the  sole  sovereignty  over  the  conscience,  and 
never  indulged  men  any  part  of  it ;  he  hath  not  given  man  a  power  over 
his  own  conscience,  much  less  one  man  a  power  over  another's  conscience. 
Men  have  a  power  over  outward  things,  to  do  this  or  that  where  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  God,  but  not  the  least  authority  to  control  any  dictate 
or  determination  of  conscience.  The  sole  empire  of  that  is  appropriate  to 
God,  as  one  of  the  great  marks  of  his  royalty.  What  an  usurpation  is  it  of 
God's  right  to  make  conscience  a  slave  to  man,  which  God  hath  solely,  as 
the  Father  of  spirits,  subjected  to  himself!  an  usurpation  which,  though 
the  apostles,  those  extraordinary  officers,  might  better  have  claimed,  yet 
they  utterly  disowned  any  imperious  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others, 
2  Cor.  i.  24.  Though  in  this  they  do  not  seem  to  climb  up  above  Ckxi, 
yet  they  set  themselves  in  the  throne  of  God,  envy  him  an  absolute  mon- 
arohy,  would  be  sharers  with  him  in  his  legislative  power,  and  grasp  one 
end  of  his  sceptre  in  their  own  hands.  They  do  not  pretend  to  take  the 
crown  from  God's  head,  but  discover  a  bold  ambition  to  shuffie  their  hairy 
scalps  under  it,  and  wear  part  of  it  upon  their  own,  that  they  may  mle  wi^ 
him,  not  under  him,  and  would  be  joint  lords  of  his  manor  with  him,  who 
hath  by  the  apostle  forbidden  any  to  be  '  lords  of  his  heritage,'  1  Peter  v.  8. 
And  therefore  they  cannot  assume  such  an  authority  to  themselves  till  they 
can  shew  where  God  hath  resigned  this  part  of  his  authority  to  them.  If 
their  exposition  of  that  place,  Mat.  xvi.  18,  '  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,'  be  granted  to  be  true,  and  that  the  person  and  successors  of  Peter 
are  meant  by  that  rock,  it  could  be  no  apology  for  their  usurpations ;  it  is 
not  Peter  and  his  successors  shall  build,  but  <  /  will  build ; '  others  are 
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insimmeiits  in  building,  but  they  are  to  obsanre  the  directions  of  the  grand 
Arohiteet. 

(8.)  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  when  men  prefer  obedience  to 
men's  laws  before  obedience  to  €k>d.  As  God  hath  an  andoabted  right,  as 
the  lawgiver  and  mler  of  the  world,  to  enact  laws,  withoat  consulting  the 
pleasure  of  men,  or  requiring  their  consent  to  the  verifying  and  establishing 
his  edicts,  so  are  men  obliged  by  their  allegiance,  as  subjects,  to  observe  the 
laws  of  their  Creator,  without  consulting  whether  they  be  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  his  revolted  creatures.  To  consult  with  flesh  and  blood  whether  we 
should  obey,  is  to  authorise  flesh  and*  blood  above  the  purest  and  most  sove* 
reign  Spirit.  When  men  will  obey  their  superiors,  without  taking  in  the 
condition  the  apostle  prescribes  to  servants,  Col.  iii.  82,  '  In  singleness  of 
heart,  fearing  God,'  and  postpone  the  fear  of  God  to  the  fear  of  man,  it  is 
to  render  God  of  less  power  with^hem  than  the  drop  of  a  bucket  or  dust  of 
the  balance.  When  we,  out  of  fear  of  punishment,  will  observe  the  laws  of 
men  against  the  laws  of  God,  it  is  like  the  Egyptians,  to  worship  a  raven- 
ous crocodile  instead  of  a  deity;  when  we  submit  to  human  laws,  and 
stagger  at  divine,  it  is  to  set  man  upon  the  throne  of  God,  and  God  at  the 
footstool  of  man ;  to  set  man  above,  and  God  beneath ;  to  make  him  the 
tail,  and  not  the  head,  as  God  speaks  in  another  case  of  Israel,  Dent, 
xxviii.  18.  When  we  pay  an  outward  observation  to  divine  laws  because 
they  are  backed  by  the  laws  of  man,  and  human  authority  is  the  motive  of 
our  observance,  we  subject  God's  sovereignty  to  man's  authority ;  what  he 
hath  from  us  is  more  owing  to  the  pleasure  of  men  than  any  value  we  have 
for  the  empire  of  God.  When  men  shall  commit  murders,  and  imbrue  their 
hands  in  blood  by  the  order  of  a  grandee ;  when  the  worst  sins  shall  be 
committed  by  the  order  of  papal  dispensations ;  when  the  use  of  his  crea* 
tnres,  which  God  hath  granted  and  sanctified,  shall  be  abstained  from  for  so 
many  days  in  the  week,  and  so  many  weeks  in  the  year,  because  of  a  Roman 
edict,  the  authority  of  man  is  acknowledged  not  only  equal,  but  supmor  to 
that  of  God.  The  dominion  of  dust  and  day  is  preferred  before  the  un* 
doubted  right  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  world.  The  commands  of  God  are 
made  less  than  human,  and  the  orders  of  men  more  authoritative  than 
divine,  and  a  grand  rebel  usurpation  of  God's  right  is  countenanced.  When 
men  are  more  devout  in  observance  of  uncertain  traditions,  or  mere  human 
inventions,  than  at  the  hearing  of  the  unquestionable  oracles  of  God ;  when 
men  shall  squeeze  their  countenances  into  a  more  serious  figure,  and  de- 
mean themselves  in  a  more  religious  posture,  at  the  appearance  of  some 
mock  ceremony  clothed  in  a  Jewish  or  pagan  gsurb,  which  hath  unhappily 
made  a  rent  in  the  coat  of  Christ,  and  pay  a  more  exact  reverence  to  that 
which  hath  no  divine,  but  only  a  human,  stamp  upon  it,  than  to  the  clear  and 
plain  word  of  God,  which  is  perhaps  neglected  with  sleepy  nods,  or,  which 
is  worse,  entertained  with  profane  scofls :  this  is  to  prefer  the  authority  of 
man  employed  in  trifles  before  the  authority  of  the  wise  Lawgiver  of  the 
world.  Besides,  the  ridiculousness  of  it  is  as  great  as  to  adore  a  glow-worm 
and  laugh  at  the  sun ;  or  for  a  courtier  to  be  more  exact  in  his  cringes  and 
starched  postures  before  a  puppet  than  before  his  sovereign  prince.  In  all 
this  we  make  not  the  will  and  authority  of  God  our  rule,  but  the  will  of 
man ;  disclaim  our  dependence  on  God,  to  hang  upon  the  uncertain  breath 
of  a  creature ;  in  all  this  God  is  made  less  than  man,  and  man  more  than 
God.  God  is  deposed,  and  man  enthroned ;  God  made  a  slave,  and  man 
a  sovereign  above  him.  To  this  we  may  refer  the  solemn  addresses  of  some 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant  religion  according  to  law,  the  law  of 
man,  not  so  much  minding  the  law  of  God ;  resolving  to  make  the  law,  the 
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ebnrch,  the  state,  the  role  of  their  religioii»  and  change  thai  if  the  lawg  be 
changed,  steering  their  opinions  by  the  compass  of  the  magistrate's  jndgment 
and  interest. 

2.  The  dominion  of  God  as  a  proprietor  is  practically  contemned  ; — 

(1.)  By  envy.  When  we  are  not  as  flnsh  and  gay,  as  well-spread  and 
sparkling  as  otiiers,  this  passion  gnaws  onr  sonls ;  and  we  become  the  exe- 
cutioners to  rack  onrselves,  becanse  God  is  the  ezecator  of  his  own  pleasure. 
The  foundation  of  this  passion  is  a  quarrel  with  God ;  to  envy  others  the 
enjoyment  of  their  propriety  is  to  envy  God  his  right  of  disposal,  and  con- 
sequently the  propriety  of  his  own  goods.  It  is  a  mental  theft  committed 
against  Gk>d,  we  rob  him  of  his  right  in  our  will  and  wish ;  it  is  a  robbery 
to  make  ourselves  equal  with  God  when  it  is  not  our  due,  which  is  implied, 
Phil.  ii.  6,  when  Christ  is  said  to  '  think  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God.'  We  would  wrest  the  sceptre  out  (^  his  hand,  wish  he  were  not  the 
conductor  of  the  world,  and  that  he  would  resign  his  sovereignty,  and  the 
right  of  the  distribution  of  his  own  goods,  to  the  capridos  of  our  humour,  and 
ask  our  leave  to  what  subjects  he  should  dispense  his  favours.  All  envy 
is  either  a  tacit  accusation  of  God  as  an  usurper,  and  assuming  a  right  to 
dispose  of  that  which  doth  not  belong  to  him,  and  so  it  is  a  denial  of  his 
propriety ;  or  else  charges  him  with  a  blind  or  unjust  distribution,  and  so 
it  is  a  hespattering  his  wisdom  and  righteousness.  When  God  doth 
punish  envy,  he  vindicates  his  own  sovereignty,  as  though  this  passion  chiefly 
endeavoured  to  blast  this  perfection  :  Ezek.  zxv.  11,  12,  <  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  will  do  according  to  thy  anger,  and  according  to  thy  envy  ;  and 
thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'  The  sin  of  envy  in  the  devils  was 
immediately  against  the  crown  of  God  ;  and  so  was  the  sin  of  envy  in  the 
first  man,  envying  God  the  sole  prerogative  in  knowledge  above  himself. 
This  base  humour  in  Gain,  at  the  preference  of  Abel's  sacrifice  before  his, 
was  the  cause  that  he  deprived  him  of  his  life ;  denying  God  first  his  right 
of  choice,  and  what  he  should  accept,  and  then  invading  Gbd's  right  of 
propriety,  in  usurping  a  power  over  ^e  life  and  being  of  his  brother,  which 
solely  belonged  to  God. 

(2.)  The  dominion  of  God  as  a  proprietor  is  practically  contemned  by  a 
violent  or  surreptitious  taking  away  from  any  what  God  hath  given  him  the 
possession  of.  Since  God  is  the  Lord  of  idl,  and  may  give  the  possession 
and  dominion  of  things  to  whom  he  pleaseth,  all  theft  and  purloining,  aU 
cheating  and  cozening  another  of  his  right,  is  not  only  a  crime  against  the  true 
possessor,  depriving  him  of  what  he  is  entrusted  with,  but  against  Ghod  as 
the  absolute  and  universal  proprietor,  having  a  right  thereby  to  confer  his 
own  goods  upon  whom  he  pleaseth,  as  well  as  against  God  as  a  lawgiver  for- 
bidding such  a  violence.  The  snatching  away  what  is  another's  denies  man 
the  right  of  possession,  and  God  the  right  of  donation.  The  Israelites 
taking  the  Egyptians'  jewels  had  been  theft,  had  it  not  been  by  a  divine 
license  and  order ;  but  cannot  be  slandered  with  such  a  term,  after  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  whole  world  had  altered  the  title,  and  alienated  them  by  bis 
positive  grant  from  the  Egyptians,  to  confer  them  upon  the  Israelites. 

(8.)  The  dominion  of  God  as  a  proprietor  is  practically  contemned,  bj 
not  using  what  God  hath  given  ns  for  those  ends  for  which  he  gave  them, 
to  us.  God  passeth  things  over  to  us  with  a  condition,  to  use  that  for  his 
glory  which  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us  by  his  bounty.  He  is  Lord  of  the 
end  for  which  he  gives,  as  well  as  Lord  of  what  he  gives  ;  the  donor's  right 
of  propriety  is  infringed,  when  the  lands  and  legacies  he  leaves  to  a  peculiar 
use  are  not  employed  to  those  ends  to  which  he  bequeathed  them.  The 
right  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  is  violated  when  the  copyhold  is  not  used  aeooxd* 
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ing  to  the  condition  of  thd  conveyance ;  bo  it  is  an  invasion  of  God*8  sove- 
reigntj  not  to  use  the  creatures  for  those  ends  for  which  we  are  entrusted 
with  them ;  when  we  deny  ourselves  a  due  and  hiwful  support  from  them, 
hence  covetousness  is  an  invasion  of  his  right;  or  when  we  necessarily 
waste  them,  hence  prodigality  disowns  his  propriety ;  or  when  we  bestow 
not  anything  upon  the  relief  of  others,  hence  uncharitableness  comes  under 
the  same  title,  appropriating  that  to  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  the  lords,  when 
we  are  but  the  usufructuaries  for  ourselves,  and  stewards  for  others ;  this  is 
to  be  <  rich  to  ourselves,  not  to  God,*  Luke  xii.  24 ;  for  so  are  they  who 
employ  not  their  wealth  for  the  service,  and  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
donor.  Thus  the  Israelites  did  not  own  God  the  true  proprietor  of  their 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  which  God  had  given  them  for  his  worship,  when  they 
prepared  offerings  for  Baal  out  of  his  stock :  Hosea  ii.  8,  *  For  she  did  not 
kuow  that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal,'  as  if  they  had  been  sole  proprietors, 
and  not  factors,  by  commission,  to  improve  the  goods  for  the  true  owner. 
It  is  the  same  invasion  of  God's  right,  to  use  the  parts  and  gifts  that  God 
hath  given  us,  either  as  fuel  for  our  pride,  or  advancing  self,  or  a  witty  scoff- 
ing at  God  and  religion,  when  we  use  not  religion  for  the  honour  of  our 
sovereign,  but  a  stool  to  rise  by,  and  observe  his  precepts  outwardly,  not 
out  of  regard  to  his  authority,  but  as  a  stale  to  our  interest,  and  furnishing 
self  with  a  little  concem  and  trifle.  When  men  will  wrest  his  word  for  the 
favour  of  their  lusts,  which  God  intended  for  the  checking  of  them,  and  make 
interpretations  of  it  according  to  their  humours,  and  not  according  to  his 
will  discovered  in  the  Scripture,  this  is  to  pervert  the  use  of  the  best  goods 
and  dspositum  he  hath  put  into  our  hands,  even  divine  revelations.  Thus 
hypocrisy  makes  the  sovereignty  of  God  a  nullity. 

8.  The  dominion  of  God  as  a  governor  is  practically  contemned ; — 
(1.)  In  idolatry.  Since  worship  is  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sove* 
reignty,  to  adore  any  creature  instead  of  God,  or  to  pay  to  anything  that 
homage  of  trast  and  confidence  which  is  due  to  God,  though  it  be  the  highest 
creature  in  heaven  or  earth,  is  to  acknowledge  that  sovereignty  to  pertain  to  a 
ereatnre,  which  is  challenged  by  God ;  as  to  set  up  the  greatest  lord  in  a 
kingdom  in  the  government,  instead  of  the  lawful  prince,  is  rebellion  and 
usurpation  ;  and  that  woman  incurs  the  crime  of  adulteiy  who  commits  it 
with  a  person  of  great  port  and  honour,  as  well  as  with  one  of  a  mean  condi- 
tion. While  men  create  anything  a  god,  they  own  themselves  supreme  above 
the  trae  God,  yea,  and  above  that  which  they  account  a  god ;  for  by  the 
right  of  creation  they  have  a  superiority,  as  it  is  a  deity  blown  up  by  the 
breath  of  their  own  imagination.  The  authority  of  God  is,  in  this  sin, 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  an  idol;  it  is  called  loathing  of  God  as  a  husband, 
£zek.  xvi.  45  ;  all  the  authority  of  God  as  a  husband  and  lord  over  them : 
so  when  we  make  anything,  or  any  person  in  the  world,  the  chief  object  and 
prop  of  our  trust  and  confidence,  we  act  the  same  part.  Trust  in  an  idol  is 
the  formal  part  of  idolatry :  Ps.  cxv.  8,  *  So  is  every  one  that  trusts  in  them,* 
t.  tf.  in  idols.  Whatsoever  thing  we  make  the  object  of  our  trust,  we  rear  as 
an  idol ;  it  is  not  unlawful  to  have  the  ima^^e  of  a  creature,  but  to  bestow 
divine  adoration  upon  it ;  it  was  not  unlawful  for  the  Egyptians  to  possess 
and  use  oxen,  but  to  dub  them  gods  to  be  adored,  it  was.  It  is  not  unlaw- 
ful to  have  wealth  and  honour,  not  to  have  gifts  and  parts ;  they  are  the 
presents  of  God ;  but  to  love  them  above  God,  to  fix  our  reliances  upon 
them  more  than  upon  God,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  due,  who,  being  our  Creator, 
ought  to  be  our  confidence.  What  we  want  we  are  to  desire  of  him,  and 
expect  from  him.    When  we  confide  in  anything  else,  we  deny  God  the 
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glory  of  bis  creation,  we  disown  him  to  be  Lord  of  £he  world,  imply  tb&t  onx 
welfare  is  in  the  hands  of,  and  depends  upon,  that  thing  wherein  we  confide ; 
it  is  not  only  to  eqnal  it  to  God  in  sovereign  power,  which  is  his  own  phrase, 
Isa.  xl.  26,  but  to  prefer  it  before  him  in  a  reproach  of  him.  When  the 
hosts  of  hearen  shall  be  served,  instead  of  the  Lord  of  those  hosts,  when 
we  shall  lacqney 'after  the  stars,  depend  barely  upon  their  influences,  withool 
looking  np  to  the  ^eat  director  of  the  snn,  it  is  to  pay  an  adoration  onto  a 
captain  in  a  regiment,  which  is  dne  to  the  general.  When  we  shall '  make 
gold  oar  hope,  and  say  to  the  fine  gold.  Thou  art  my  confidence,'  it  is  to 
deny  the  supremacy  of  that  *  God  that  is  above,*  as  well  as  if  we  '  kiss  our 
hands '  in  a  way  of  adoration  *  to  the  sun  in  its  splendour,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  its  brightness,'  for  Job  couples  them  together,  chap.  xxxi.  25-28. 
It  is  to  prefer  the  authority  of  earth  before  that  of  heaven,  and  honour  day 
above  the  sovereign  of  the  world ;  as  if  a  soldier  should  confide  more  in  the 
rag  of  an  ensign,  or  the  fragment  of  a  drum,  for  his  safety,  than  in  the 
orders  and  conduct  of  his  general.  It  were  as  much  as  is  in  his  power 
to  uncommission  him,  and  snatch  from  him  his  commander's  staff.  When 
we  advance  the  creature  in  our  love  above  God,  and  the  altar  of  our  soul 
smokes  with  more  thoughts  and  affections  to  a  petty  interest  than  to  God,  we 
lift  up  that  which  was  given  us  as  a  servant  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign, 
and  bestow  that  throne  upon  it  which  is  to  be  kept  undefiled  for  the  rightfial 
Lord,  and  subject  the  interest  of  God  to  the  demands  of  the  creature ;  so 
much  respect  is  due  to  God,  that  none  should  be  placed  in  the  throne  of  our 
affections  equal  with  him,  much  less  anything  to  perk  above  him. 

(2.)  Impatience  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  a  governor.  When  we  meet 
with  rubs  in  the  way  of  any  design,  when  our  expectations  are  crossed,  we 
will  break  through  all  obstacles  to  accomplish  our  projects,  whether  God  will 
or  no.  When  we  are  too  much  dejected  at  some  unexpected  providence, 
and  murmur  at  the  instruments  of  it,  as  if  God  divested  himself  of  his  pre- 
rogative of  conducting  human  affairs ;  when  a  little  cross  blows  us  into  a 
mutiny,  and  swells  us  into  a  sanciness  to  implead  God,  dr  make  us  fret 
against  him  (as  the  expression  is,  Isa.  viii.  21),  wishing  him  out  of  ^his 
throne :  no  sin  is  so  devilish  as  this,  there  is  not  any  strikes  more  at  all  the 
attributes  of  God  than  this,  against  his  goodness,  righteousness,  holiness, 
wisdom,  and  doth  as  little  spare  his  sovereignty  as  any  of  the  rest.  What 
can  it  be  else  but  an  impious  invasion  of  his  dominion,  to  quarrel  with  him 
for  what  he  doth,  and  to  say.  What  reason  hast  thou  to  deal  thus  with  me  ? 
This  language  is  in  the  nature  of  all  impatience,  whereby  we  question  his 
sovereignty,  and  parallel  our  dominion  with  his.  When  men  have  not  that 
confluence  of  wealth  or  honour  they  greedily  desired,  they  bark  at  God,  and 
revile*  his  government ;  they  are  angry  God  doth  not  more  respectfully  ob- 
serve them,  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  their  matters,  and  were  want- 
ing'in  that  becoming  reverence  which  they  think  him  bound  to  pay  to  such 
great  ones  as  they  are.  They  would  have  God  obedient  to  their  minds,  and 
act  nothing  but  what  he  receives  a  commission  for  from  their  wills.  When 
we  murmur,  it  is  as  if  we  would  command  his  will  and  wear  his  crown,  a 
wresting  the  sceptre  oxrt  of  his  hands  to  sway  it  ourselves,  we  deny  him  the 
right  of  government,  disown  his  power  over  us,  and  would  be  our  own  sove- 
reigns ;  you  may  find  the  character  of  it  in  the  language  of  Jehoram  (as 
many  understand  it),  2  Kings  vi.  88,  *  Behold,  this  evil  is  of  the  Lord;  what 
should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  ?'  This  an  evil  of  such  a  nature,  that 
it  could  come  from  none  but  the  hand  of  God ;  why  should  I  attend  npon 
him  as  my  sovereign,  that  delights  to  do  me  so  much  mischief,  that  throws 
curses  npon  me  when  I  expected  blessings  ?    I  will  no  more  observe  his 
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directioDB,  but  follow  my  own  sentiinents,  and  regard  not  his  authority  in 
the  lips  of  his  doating  prophet.  The  same  yon  find  in  the  Jews,  when  ihej 
were  under  God's  lash :  Jer.  xviii.  12»  '  And  they  said,  There  is  no  hope : 
but  we  will  walk  after  our  own  devices,  and  we  wDl  eyery  one  do  the^imagina- 
tion  of  his  evil  heart ;'  we  can  expect  no  good  from  faim,  and  therefore  we 
will  be  our  own  sovereigns,  and  prefer  the  authority  of  oar  own  imaginations 
before  that  of  his  precepts.  Men  would  be  their  own  carvers,  and  not  suffer 
God  to  use  his  right ;  as  if  a  stone  should  order  the  mason  in  what  manner 
to  hew  it,  and  in  what  part  of  the  building  to  place  it.  We  are  not  ordinarily 
concerned  so  much  at  the  calamities  of  our  neighbours,  but  swell  against 
heaven  at  a  light  drop  upon  ourselves.  We  are  content  God  should  be  the 
sovereign  of  others,  so  that  he  will  be  a  servant  to  us ;  let  him  deal  as  he 
will  himself  with  others,  so  he  will  treat  us,  and  what  relates  to  us,  as  we  will 
ourselves.  We  would  have  God  resign  his  authority  to  our  humours,  and 
our  humours  should  be  in  the  place  of  a  god  to  him,  to  direct  him  what  was 
fit  to  do  in  our  own  cause.  When  things  go  not  according  to  our  vote,  our 
impatience  is  #  wish  that  God  were  deposed  from  his  throne,  that  he  would 
surrender  his  seat  to  some  that  would  deal  more  fistvourably,  and  be  more 
punctual  observers  of  our  directions.  Let  us  look  to  ourselves  in  regard  of 
this  sin,  which  is  too  common,  and  the  root  of  much  mischief.  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  bubbling  of  Adam's  will ;  he  was  not  content  with  the  condition 
wherein  God  had  placed  him,  but  affected  another,  which  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  himself  and  of  mankind. 

(d.)  Limiting  God  in  his  way  of  working  to  our  methods,  is  another  part 
of  the  contempt  of  his  dominion.  When  we  will  prescribe  him  methods  of 
acting,  that  he  should  deliver  us  in  this  or  that  way,  we  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  the  Lord  of  his  own  favours,  and  have  the  privilege  to  be  his  own 
director.  When  we  will  limit  him  to  such  a  time  wherein  to  work  our  de- 
liverance, we  would  rob  him  of  the  power  of  times  and  seasons,  which  are 
solely  in  his  hand.  We  would  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  our  imagina* 
tionSj  and  assume  a  power  to  give  laws  to  onr  sovereign.  Thus  the  Israelites 
'limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,'  Ps.  Ixzviii.  41.  They  would  control  his 
absolute  dominion,  and  of  a  sovereign  make  him  their  slave.  Man  that  is 
God's  vassal  would  set  bounds  to  his  Lord,  and  cease  to  be  a  servant  and 
commence  master,  when  he  would  give,  not  take,  directions  from  him.  When 
God  had  given  them  manna,  and  their  fancies  were  weary  of  that  delicious 
food,  they  would  prescribe  heaven  to  rain  down  some  other  sort  of  food  for 
them.  When  they  wanted  no  sufficient  provision  in  the  wilderness,  they 
quarrelled  with  God  for  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  not  presently  giving 
them  a  place  of  seed,  of  figs,  vines,  and  pomegranates.  Num.  xx.  5,  which  is 
called  a  *  striving  with  the  Lord,'  ver.  13,  a  contending  with  him  for  his 
Lordship.  When  we  tempt  God,  and  require  a  sign  of  him  as  a  mark  of  his 
favour,  we  circumscribe  his  dominion ;  when  we  will  not  use  the  means  he 
hath  appointed,  but  father  our  laziness  upon  a  trust  in  his  providence,  as  if 
we  expected  he  should  work  a  miracle  for  our  relief;  when  we  censure  him 
for  what  he  hath  done  in  the  course  of  his  providence ;  when  we  capitulate 
with  him,  and  promise  such  a  service,  if  he  will  do  us  such  a  good  turn 
according  to  our  platform,  we  would  bring  down  his  sovereign  pleasure  to 
our  will,  we  invade  his  throne,  and  expect  a  submissive  obedience  from  him. 
Man,  that  hath  not  wit  enough  to  govern  himself,  would  be  governing  God,  and 
those  that  cannot  be  their  own  sovereigns  affect  a  sovereignty  over  heaven. 

(4.)  Pride  and  presumption  is  another  invasion  of  his  dominion.  When 
men  will  resolve  to  go  to-morrow  to  such  a  city,  to  such  a  fair  and  market, 
to  traffic  and  get  gain,  without  thinking  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  license. 
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as  if  oorselveB  were  the  lords  of  our  time,  and  of  our  lives,  and  God  were  to 
lacquey  after  us, — James  iv.  18,  15,  '  Ye  that  say,  To-day  we  Iwill  go  into 
snoh  a  city,  and  bny  and  sell,  whereas  ye  ought  to  say.  If  the  Lord  will,  we 
shall  live,* — as  if  they  had  a  freehold,  and  were  not  tenants  at  will  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor ;  when  we  presume  upon  our  own  strength  or  wit  to  get  the 
better  of  our  adversaries,  as  the  Germans  (as  Tacitus  relates)  assured  them- 
selves by  the  numerousness  of  their  army  of  a  victory  against  the  Romans, 
and  prepared  chains  to  fetter  the  captives  before  the  conquest,  which  were 
found  in  their  camp  after  their  defeat ;  when  we  are  peremptoiy  in  expecta- 
tions of  success  according  to  our  will,  as  Pharaoh,  £xod.  xv.  9,  '  I  will  pur- 
sue, I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon 
them ;  I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them,' — ^he  speaks 
more  like  a  God  than  a  man,  as  if  he  were  the  sovereign  power,  and  God 
only  his  vicar  and  lieutenant ;  how  he  struts,  without  thinking  of  a  superior 
power  to  curb  him ;  when  men  ascribe  to  themselves  what  is  the  sole  fruit 
of  God's  sovereign  pleasure,  as  the  king  of  Assyria  speaks  a  language  fit 
only  to  be  spoken  by  God, — Isa.  x.  18, 14,  &c.,  '  I  have  remofed  the  bounds 
of  the  people ;  my  hand  hath  found,  as  a  nest,  the  riches  of  the  people ;  I 
have  gathered  all  the  earth,' — ^which  God  declares  to  be  a  wrong  to  his  sove- 
reignty, by  the  title  wherewith  he  prefaceth  his  threatening  against  him, 
ver.  16,  '  Therefore  shall  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  send  among  his  fat 
ones  leanness,*  &c. :  it  is  indeed  a  rifling,  if  not  of  his  crown,  yet  of  the 
most  glittering  jewel  of  it,  his  glory.  '  He  that  mocks  the  poor  reproacheth 
his  maker,'  Prov.  xvii.  5.  He  never  thinks  that  God  made  them  poor,  and 
himself  rich ;  he  owns  not  his  riches  to  be  dropped  upon  him  by  the  divine 
hand.  Self  is  the  great  invader  of  God's  sovereignty,  doth  not  only  spurn 
at  it,  but  usurp  it,  and  assume  divine  honours,  payable  only  to  the  universal 
sovereign.  The  Assyrian  was  not  so  modest  as  the  Chaldean,  who  would 
impute  his  power  and  victories  to  his  idol,  Hab.  i.  11,  whom  he  thought  to 
be  God,  though  yet  robbing  the  true  God  of  his  authority ;  and  so  much  was 
signified  by  their  names,  Nebuchadnezzar ^  Evil-Merodach,  Bebhazzar^  Nebo^ 
Merodachf  Bel^  being  the  Chaldean  idols,  and  the  names  signifying  lord  of 
wealth,  giver  of  riches,  and  the  like.  When  we  behave  ourselves  proudly 
towards  others,  and  imagine  ourselves  greater  than  our  Maker  ever  meant 
us ;  when  we  would  give  laws  to  others,  and  expect  the  most  submissive 
observances  from  them,  as  if  God  had  resigned  his  authority  to  us,  and  made 
us  in  his  stead  the  rightful  monarchs  of  the  world ;  to  disdain  that  any 
creature  should  be  above  us,  is  to  disdain  God's  sovereign  disposition  of 
men,  and  consequently  his  own  superiority  over  us.  A  proud  man  would 
govern  all,  and  would  not  have  God  his  sovereign,  but  his  subject ;  to  over- 
value ourselves  is  to  under- value  God. 

(6.)  Slight  and  careless  worship  of  God,  is  another  contempt  of  his  sove- 
reignty. A  prince  is  contemned,  not  only  by  a  neglect  of  those  reverential 
postures  which  are  due  to  him,  but  in  a  reproachful  and  scornful  way  of  pay- 
ing them.  To  behave  ourselves  uncomely  or  immodestly  before  a  prince,  is 
a  disesteem  of  majesty.  Sovereignty  requires  awe  in  eveiy  address ;  where 
this  is  wanting,  there  is  a  disrespect  of  authority.  We  contemn  God's 
dominion  when  we  give  him  the  service  of  the  lip,  the  hand,  the  knee,  and 
deny  him  that  of  the  heart,  as  they  in  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxiii.  81,  as  thon^ 
he  were  the  sovereign  only  of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  soul.  To  have  de- 
vout figures  of  the  face  and  uncomely  postures  of  the  soul,  is  to  exclude  his 
dominion  from  our  spirits,  while  we  own  it  only  over  our  outward  man ;  we 
render  him  an  insignificant  Lord,  not  worthy  of  any  higher  adorations  from 
us  than  a  senseless  statue ;  we  demean  not  ourselves  accoi^g  to  his  m^jestical 
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anihoritj  OTer  ns,  when  we  present  him  not  with  the  cream  and  quintessence 
of  our  seals.  The  greatness  of  God  required  a  great  house  and  a  costly 
palace  :  1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  16,  David  speaks  it  in  order  to  the  building  God 
a  house  and  temple ;  God  being  a  great  king,  expects  a  male,  the  best  of  our 
flock,  Mai.  i.  14,  a  masculine  and  vigorous  service.  When  we  present  him 
with  a  sleepy,  sickly,  rheumatic  service,  we  betray  our  conceptions  of  him  to 
be  as  mean  as  if  he  were  some  petty  lord,  whose  dominion  were  of  no  larger 
extent  than  a  mole-hill,  or  some  inconsiderable  village. 

(6.)  Omission  of  the  service  he  hath  appointed,  is  another  contempt  of 
his  sovereignty.  This  is  a  contempt  of  his  dominion,  whereby  he  hath  a 
right  to  appoint  what  means  and  conditions  he  pleaseUi,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  proffered  and  promised  benefits.  It  is  an  enmity  to  his  sceptre  not 
to  accept  of  his  terms  after  a  long  series  of  precepts  and  invitations,  made 
for  the  restoring  us  to  that  happiness  we  had  lost,  and  providing  all  means 
necessary  thereunto,  noChing  being  wanting  but  our  own  concurrence  with  it 
and  acceptance  of  it,  by  rendering  that  easy  homage  he  requires.  By  with- 
holding from  him  the  service  he  enjoins,  we  deny  that  we  hold  anyiJ[iing  of 
him,  as  he  that  pays  not  the  quit-rent,  though  it  be  never  so  small,  disowns 
the  sovereignty  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  implies  that  he  is  a  miserable 
poor  lord,  having  no  right,  or  destitute  of  any  power  to  dispose  of  anything 
in  the  world  to  our  ad\antage  :  Job  xxii.  17,  '  They  say  unto  God,  Depart 
from  us,  what  can  the  Almighty  do  for  them  ?'  They  will  have  no  com- 
merce with  him  in  a  way  of  duty,  because  they  imagine  him  to  have  no 
sovereign  power  to  do  anything  for  them  in  way  of  benefit,  as  if  his  do- 
minion were  an  empty  title,',  and  as  much  destitute  of  any  authority  to  com- 
mand a  favour  for  them  as  any  idol.  They  think  themselves  to  have  as  ab- 
solute a  disposal  of  things  as  God  himself.  What  can  he  do  for  us  ?  What 
can  he  confer  upon  us,  that  we  cannot  invest  ourselves  in,  as  though  they 
were  sovereigns  in  an  equality  with  God.  Thus  men  live  '  without  God  in 
the  world,*  £ph.  ii.  12,  as  if  there  were  no  supreme  being  to  pay  a  respect 
to,  or  none  fit  to  receive  any  homage  at  their  hands,  withholding  from  God 
the  right  of  his  time  and  the  right  of  his  service,  which  is  the  just  claim  of 
his  sovereignty. 

(7.)  Censuring  others  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty.  When  we  cen- 
sure men*s  persons  or  actions  by  a  rash  judgment,  when  we  will  be  judges 
of  the  good  and  evil  of  men's  actions,  where  Uie  law  of  God  is  utterly  silent, 
we  usurp  God*s  place  and  invade  his  right,  we  claim  a  superiority  over  the 
law,  and  judge  God  defective  as  the  rector  of  the  world,  in  his  prescriptions 
of  good  and  evil :  James  iv.  11,  12, '  He  that  speaks  evil  of  his  brother,  and 
judges  his  brother,  speaks  evil  of  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law  ;  there  is  one 
lawgiver  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  an- 
other ?'  Do  you  know  what  you  do  in  judging  another  ?  You  take  upon 
you  the  garb  of  a  sovereign,  as  if  he  were  more  your  servant  than  God's, 
and  more  under  your  autibority  than  the  authority  of  God  ;  it  is  a  setting 
thyself  in  God's  tribunal,  and  assuming  his  rightful  power  of  judging.  Thy 
brother  is  not  to  be  governed  by  thy  fancy,  but  by  God's  law  and  his  own 
conscience. 

2.  Information.  Hence  it  follows  that  God  doth  actually  govern  the 
world.  He  hath  not  only  a  right  to  rule,  but '  he  rules  over  aU,'  so  saith 
the  text.  He  is  *  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.'  What,  to  let  them 
do  what  they  please,  and  all  that  their  lust  prompts  them  to  ?  Hath  God 
an  absolute  dominion  ?  Is  it  good,  and  is  it  wise  ?  Is  it,  then,  a  useless 
prerogative  of  the  divine  nature  ?  Shall  so  excellent  a  power  lie  idle,  as  if 
God  were  a  lifeless  image  ?    Shall  we  fancy  God  like  some  lazy  monarchy 
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that  solaceih  himself  in  the  gardens  of  his  palace,  or  steeps  himself  in  some 
ohanning  pleasoiesy  and  leayes  his  lientenants  to  gOTern  the  seyeral  pro- 
vinces, which  are  all  memhers  of  his  empire,  according  to  their  own  hnmonr? 
Not  to  exercise  this  dominion,  is  all  one  as  not  to  have  it ;  to  what  pnrpoea 
is  he  invested  with  this  sovereignty,  if  he  were  careless  of  what  were  A<3(d% 
in  the  world,  and  regarded  not  tiie  oppressions  of  men  ?     God  keeps  no 
useless  excellency  hy  him  ;  he  actaally  reigns  over  the  heathen,  Ps.  xlviL  8, 
and  those  as  bad  or  worse  than  heathens.     It  had  been  a  vanity  in  David  to 
call  npon  <  the  heavens  to  be  glad,  and  the  earth  to  rejoice,'  under  the  rale 
of  a  sleepy  deity,  1  Chron.  xvi.  81.     No  ;  his  sceptre  is  fhll  of  eyes,  as  it  was 
painted  by  the  Egyptians ;  he  is  always  waking,  and  always,  more  than 
Ahasueras,  reading  over  the  records  of  human  actions.     Not  to  exercise 
his  authority,  is  all  one  as  not  to  regard  whether  he  keep  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  or  continueth  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.     If  this  sovereignty  were 
exempt  from  care,  it  would  be  destitute  of  justice  ;  God  is  more  righteous 
than  to  resign  the  ensigns  of  his  authority  to  blind  and  oppressive  man. 
To  think  that  God  hath  a  power,  and  doth  not  use  it  for  just  and  righteous 
ends,  is  to  imagine  him  an  unrighteous  as  well  as  a  careless  sovereign. 
Buch  a  thing  in  a  man  renders  him  a  base  man,  and  a  worse  governor ;  it 
is  a  vice  that  disturbs  the  world,  and  overthrows  the  ends  of  autiiority,  as  to 
have  a  power  and  use  it  well,  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  an  earthly  sovereign. 
What  an  unworthy  conception  is  it  of  God,  to  acknowledge  him  to  be 
possessed  of  a  greater  authority  than  the  greatest  monarch,  and  yet  to  think 
that  he  useth  it  less  than  a  petty  lord,  that  his  crown  is  of  no  more  value 
with  him  than  a  feather !     This  represents  God  impotent,  that  he  cannot, 
or  unrighteous  and  base,  that  he  will  not,  administer  the  authority  he  hath 
for  the  noblest  and  justest  end.     But  can  we  say  that  he  neglects  the 
government  of  the  world  ?     How  come  things,  then,  to  remain  in  their  due 
order  ?     How  comes  the  law  of  nature  yet  to  be  preserved  in  eveiy  man*8 
soul  ?    How  comes  conscience  to  check,  and  cite,  and  judge  ?     If  God  did 
not  exercise  his  authority,  what  authority  could  conscience  have  to  dis- 
turb man  in  unlawful  practices,  and  to  make  his  sports  and  sweetness  so 
unpleasant  and  sour  to  him  ?     Hath  he  not  given  frequent  notices  and 
memorials  that  he  holds  a  curb  over  corrupt  inclinations,  puts  rubs  in  the 
way  of  malicious  attempters,  and  often  oversets  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  ? 

8.  Information.     God  can  do  no  wrong,  since  he  is  absolute  sovereign. 
Man  may  do  wrong,  princes  may  oppress  and  rifle,  but  it  is  a  crime  in  them 
so  to  do,  because  their  power  is  a  power  of  government,  and  not  of  propriety 
in  the  goods  or  lives  of  their  subjects ;  but  God  cannot  do  any  wrong,  what- 
soever the  clamours  of  creatures  are,  because  he  can  do  nothing  but  what 
he  hath  a  sovereign  right  to  do.     If  he  takes  away  [yjour  goods,  he  takes 
not  away  anything  that  is  yours  more  than  his  own,  since,  though  he  entrusted 
you  with  them,  he  divested  not  himself  of  the  propriety.     When  he  takes 
away  our  lives,  he  takes  what  he  gave  us  by  a  temporary  donation,  to  be 
surrendered  at  his  call.     We  can  claim  no  right  in  anything,  but  by  his 
will.     He  is  no  debtor  to  us,  and  since  he  owes  us  nothmg,  he  ean  wrong 
us  in  nothing  that  he  takes  away.     His  own  sovereignty  excnseth  him  in 
all  those  acts  which  are  most  distasteful  to  the  creature.     If  we  crop  a  medi- 
cinal plant  for  our  use,  or  a  flower  for  our  pleasure,  or  kill  a  lamb  for  our 
food,  we  do  neither  of  them  any  wrong,  because  the  original  of  them  was  for 
our  use,  and  they  had  their  life  and  nourishment,  and  pleasing  qualities  for 
oiv  delight  and  support;  and  are  not  we  much  more  made  for  the  pleaaure 
and  use  of  God,  than  any  of  those  can  be  for  us  ?  <  Of  him,  and  to  him  are 
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aU  UiiiigB,'  Bom.  li.  86.  Hath  not  God  as  mneli  right  over  any  one  of  ns, 
fts  over  the  meaoeBt  worm  ?  Though  there  he  a  vast  difference  in  nature 
between  the  angels  in  heaven  and  the  worms  on  earth,  yet  they  are  all  one 
in  regard  of  Bubjection  to  God ;  he  is  as  much  the  Lord  of  the  one  as  the 
other,  as  mach  the  proprietor  of  the  one  as  the  other,  as  mnch  the 
governor  of  the  one  as  Uie  other.  Not  a  cranny  in  the  world  is  exempt 
from  his  jmriBdiotioni  not  a  mite  or  grain  of  a  creature  exempt  from  his 
propriety. 

He  is  not  omr  Lord  by  election.  He  was  a  Lord  before  we  were  in  being  ; 
he  had  no  terms  pnt  upon  him.  Who  capitulated  with  him,  and  set  him  in 
his  throne  by  covenant  ?  What  oath  did  he  take  to  any  subject  at  his  first 
investiture  in  his  authority  ?  His  right  is  as  natural,  as  eternal,  as  himself ; 
as  natural  as  his  existence,  and  as  necessary  as  his  deity.  Hath  he  any 
law  but  his  own  will  ?  What  wrong  can  he  do  that  breaks  no  law,  that  ful- 
fils hiB  law  in  everything  he  doth  by  fulfilling  his  own  will,  which,  as  it  is 
absolutely  sovereign,  so  it  is  infinitely  righteous  ?  In  whatsoever  he  takes 
from  us,  then,  he  cannot  injure  us ;  it  is  no  crime  in  any  man  to  seize  upon 
his  own  goods,  to  vindicate  his  own  honour ;  and  shall  it  be  thought  a  wrong 
in  God  to  do  such  things  ?  besides  the  occasion  he  hath  from  every  man, 
and  that  every  day  provoking  him  to  do  it.  He  seems  rather  to  wrong  him- 
self by  forbearing  such  a  seizure,  than  wrong  us  by  executing  it. 

4.  If  God  have  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  world,  then  merit  is  totally 
excluded.  His  right  is  so  absolute  over  all  creatures,  that  he  neither  is  nor 
can  be  a  debtor  to  any;  not  to  the  undefiled  holiness  cf  the  blessed  angels, 
much  less  to  poor  earthly  worms.  Those  blessed  spirits  enjoy  their  glory 
by  the  title  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  not  by  virtue  of  any  obligation  devolv- 
ing from  them  upon  God.  Are  not  the  faculties  whereby  they  and  we  per- 
form any  act  of  obedience  his  grant  to  us  ?  Is  not  the  strength  whereby 
they  and  we  are  enabled  to  do  anything  pleasing  to  him,  a  gift  from  him  ? 
Can  a  vassal  merit  of  his  lord,  or  a  slave  of  his  master,  by  using  liis  tools, 
and  employing  his  strength  in  his  service,  though  it  was  a  strength  he  had 
naturally,  not  by  donation  from  the  man  in  whose  service  it  is  employed  ? 
God  is  Lord  of  all,  all  is  due  to  him ;  how  can  we  oblige  him  by  giving  him 
what  is  his  own,  more  his  to  whom  it  is  presented  than  ours  by  whom  it  is 
offered  ?  He  becomes  not  a  debtor  by  receiving  anything  from  us,  but  by 
promising  something  to  us.* 

5.  If  God  hath  a  sovereign  dominion  over  the  whole  world,  then  hence  it 
follows,  that  all  magistrates  are  but  sovereigns  under  God.  He  is  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  all  the  potentates  in  the  world  are  no  other  than 
hiB  lieutenants,  moveable  at  his  pleasure,  and  more  at  his  disposal  than  their 
subjects  are  at  theirs.  Though  they  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  gods,  yet 
still  they  are  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  supreme  Lord.  Gods  under 
God,  not  to  be  above  him,  not  to  be  against  him.  The  want  of  the  due 
sense  of  their  subordination  to  God,  hath  made  many  in  the  world  act  as 
sovereigns  above  him,  more  than  sovereigns  under  him.  Had  they  all  bore 
a  deep  conviction  of  this  upon  their  spirits,  such  audacious  language  had 
never  dropped  from  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh,  '  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should 
obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?*  Exod.  v.  2,  presuming  that  there  was  no 
superior  to  control  him,  nor  any  in  heaven  able  to  be  a  match  for  him. 
Darias  had  never  published  such  a  doating  edict  as  to  prohibit  any  petition 
to  God.  Nero  had  never  fired  Rome,  and  sung  at  the  sight  of  the  devouring 
flames ;  nor  ever  had  he  ripped  up  his  mother*s  belly,  to  see  the  womb  where 
he  first  lodged  and  received  a  life  so  hatefnl  to  his  country ;  nor  would  Abner 

*  Austin. 
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and  Joab,  the  two  generals,  have  accounted  the  death  of  men  but  a  sport  and 
interlnde :  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  '  Let  the  yoong  men  arise  and  plaj  before  as ;' 
what  play  it  was  the  next  yerse  acquaints  yon  with,  thrusting  their  swords 
into  one  another*8  sides.  They  were  no  more  troubled  at  the  death  of 
thousands,  than  a  man  is  to  kill  a  fly  or  a  flea.  Had  a  sense  of  this  bat 
hovered  over  their  souls,  people  in  many  countries  had  not  been  made  their 
footballs,  and  used  worse  than  their  dogs ;  nor  had  the  liyes  of  millions, 
worth  more  than  a  world,  been  exposed  to  fire  and  sword,  to  support  some 
sordid  lust,  or  breach  of  faith  upon  an  idle  quarrel,  and  for  the  depreda- 
tion of  their  neighbours'  estates ;  the  flames  of  cities  had  not  been  so  bright, 
nor  the  streams  of  blood  so  deep,  nor  the  cries  of  innocents  so  loud. 

In  particular, 

(1.)  If  God  be  sovereign,  all  under-sovereigns  are  not  to  rule  against  him, 
but  to  be  obedient  to  his  orders.  If  they  rule  by  his  authority,  ProT.  viiL 
15,  they  are  not  to  rule  against  his  interest,  they  are  not  to  imagine  them- 
selves*  as  absolute  as  God,  and  that  their  laws  must  be  of  as  sovereign 
authority  against  his  honour  as  the  divine  are  for  it.  If  they  are  his  liea- 
tenants  on  earth,  they  ought  to  act  according  to  his  orders.  No  man  bat 
will  account  a  governor  of  a  province  a  rebel,  if  he  disobeys  the  orders  sent 
him  by  the  sovereign  prince  that  commissioned  him.  Rebellion  against 
God  is  a  crime  of  princes,  as  well  as  rebellion  against  princes  a  crime  of 
subjects.  Saul  is  charged  with  it  by  Samuel  in  a  high  manner  for  an  act  of 
simple  disobedience,  though  intended  for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  enrich- 
ing  bis  country  with  the  spoils  of  the  Amalekites:  1  Sam.  xv.  28, '  Rebellion 
is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft;'  like  witchcraft  or  covenanting  with  the  devil, 
acting  as  if  he  had  received  his  commission,  not  from  God,  but  from  Satan. 
Magistrates,  as  commissioned  by  God,  ought  to  act  for  him.  Doth  human 
authority  ever  give  a  commission  to  any  to  rebel  against  itself?  Did  God 
ever  depute  any  earthly  sovereignty  against  his  glory,  and  give  them  leave 
to  outlaw'  his  laws,  to  introduce  their  own  ?  No ;  when  he  gave  the  vicarioas 
dominion  to  Christ,  he  calls  upon  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  be  instructed,  and 
be  wise,  and  kiss  the  Son,  Ps.  ii.  10,  12;  i.e.  to  observe  his  orders,  and  pay 
him  homage  as  their  governor.  What  a  silly,  doltish  thing  is  it  to  resist  that 
supreme  authority  to  which  the  archangels  submit  themselves,  and  regulate 
their  employments  punctually  by  their  instructions !  Those  excellent  eiea- 
tures  exactly  obey  him  in  all  the  acts  of  their  subordinate  government  in  the 
world,  those  in  whose  hand  the  greatest  monarch  is  no  more  than  a  silly  fly 
between  the  fingers  of  a  giant.  A  contradiction  to  the  interest  of  God  hath 
been  fatal  to  kings.  The  four  monarchies  have  had  their  wings  clipped,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  buried  in  their  own  ashes ;  they  have  all,  like  the 
imitators  of  Lucifer's  pride,  fallen  from  the  heaven  of  their  glory  to  the  depth 
of  their  shame  and  misery.  All  governors  are  bound  to  be  as  much  obedient 
to  God  as  their  subjects  are  bound  to  be  submissive  to  them.  Their  autho* 
rity  over  men  is  Umited,  God's  authority  over  them  is  absolute  and  un- 
bounded. Though  '  every  soul'  ought  to  be  *  subject  to  the  higher  powers,' 
yet  there  is  a  higher  power  of  all,  to  which  those  higher  powers  are  to  sab- 
ject  themselves.  They  are  to  be  keepers  of  both  l^e  tables  of  the  law  of 
God ;  and  are  then  most  sovereigns  when  they  set  in  their  own  practice  an 
example  of  obedience  to  God  for  their  subjects  to  write  after. 

(2.)  They  ought  to  imitate  God  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  in  ways 
of  justice  and  righteousness.  Though  God  be  an  absolute  sovereign,  yet  his 
government  is  not  tyrannical,  but  managed  according  to  the  rules  of  right- 
eousness, wisdom,  and  goodness.  If  God,  that  created  them  as  well  as  their 
subjects,  doth  so  exercise  his  government,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them 
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to  do  the  same,  sinee  they  are  not  the  creators  of  their  people,  bnt  the  con- 
dnotors.  As  Gk>d's  goyemment  tends  to  the  good  of  the  world,  so  ought 
theirs  to  the  good  of  their  comitries.  God  committed  not  the  government 
of  the  world  to  the  Mediator  in  an  nnlimited  way,  bat  for  the  good  of  the 
ehnrch,  in  order  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  people :  Eph.  i.  12,  '  He 
gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  ehnrch.'  He  had  power  over  the 
devils,  to  restrain  them  in  their  temptation  and  malice ;  power  over  the  angels, 
to  order  their  ministry  for  the  heirs  of  salvation.  So  power  is  given  to 
magistrates  for  the  civil  preservation  of  the  world  and  of  human  society ; 
they  ought  therefore  to  consider  for  what  ends  they  are  placed  over  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  not  exercise  their  authority  in  a  licentious  way,  but  con- 
formable to  that  justice  and  righteousness  wherein  God  doth  administer  his 
government,  and  for  the  preservation  of  those  that  are  committed  to  them. 

(8.)  Magistrates  must  then  be  obeyed  when  they  act  according  to  God's 
order,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  divine  commission.  They  are  no  friends 
to  the  sovereignty  of  God  that  are  enemies  to  magistracy,  his  ordinance. 
Baul  was  a  good  governor,  though  none  of  the  best  men,  and  the  despisers 
of  his  government  after  God's  choice  were  the  sons  of  Belial,  1  Sam.  z.  27. 
Christ  was  no  enemy  to  Cassar.  To  pull  down  a  faithful  magistrate,  such 
an  one  as  Zerubbabel,  is  to  pluck  a  signet  from  the  hand  of  God ;  for  in  that 
capacity  he  accounts  him,  Haggai  ii.  28.  God's  servants  stand  or  fall  to 
their  own  Master.  How  doth  he  check  Aaron  and  Miriam  for  speaking 
against  Moses  his  servant  1  Num.  zii.  8,  <  Were  you  not  afraid  to  speak 
against  my  servant  Moses  ? '  against  Moses,  as  related  to  you  in  the  capacity 
of  a  governor;  against  Moses,  as  related  to  me  in  the  capacity  of  my  ser- 
vant ?  To  speak  anything  against  them,  as  they  act  by  God's  order,  is  an 
invasion  of  God's  sovereign  right,  who  gave  them  their  commission.  To  act 
against  just  power,  or  the  justice  of  an  earthly  power,  is  to  act  against  God's 
ordinance,  who  ordained  them  in  the  world,  but  not  any  abuse  or  ill  use  of 
their  power. 

Use  2.  How  dreadful  is  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine  to  all  rebels 
against  God.  Can  any  man  that  hath  brains  in  his  head  imagine  it  an  incon- 
siderable thing  to  despise  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  ?  It  was  the  sole  crime 
of  disobedience  to  that  positive  law,  whereby  God  would  have  a  visible  memo- 
rial of  his  sovereignty  preserved  in  the  eye  of  man,  that  showered  down  that 
deluge  of  misery  under  which  the  world  groans  to  this  day.  God  had  given 
Adam  a  soul,  whereby  he  might  live  as  a  rational  creature ;  and  then  gives 
him  a  law  whereby  he  might  live  as  a  dutiful  subject ;  for  God  forbidding 
him  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  declared 
his  own  supremacy  over  Adam,  and  his  propriety  in  the  pleasant  world  he 
had  given  him  by  his  bounty ;  he  let  him  know  hereby  that  man  was  not  his 
own  lord,  nor  was  to  live  after  his  own  sentiments,  but  the  directions  of  a 
superior.  As  when  a  great  lord  builds  a  magnificent  palace,  and  brings  in 
another  to  inhabit  it,  he  reserves  a  small  duty  to  himself,  not  of  an  equal 
value  with  the  house,  but  for  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  right,  that  the 
tenant  may  know  he  is  not  the  lord  of  it,  but  hath  his  grant  by  the  liberality 
of  another.*  God  hereby  gave  Adam  matter  for  a  pure  obedience,  that  had 
no  foundation  in  his  own  nature  by  any  implanted  law ;  he  was  only  in  it 
to  respect  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  understand  that  he  was  to  live 
under  the  power  of  a  higher  than  himself.  There  was  no  more  moral  evil 
in  the  eating  of  this  fruit,  as  considered  distinct  from  the  command,  than  in 
eating  of  any  other  fruit  in  the  garden.  EEad  there  been  no  prohibition,  he 
might  with  as  much  safety  have  fed  upon  it  as  on  any  other.     No  law  of 

*  Ghrysoet.  in  Geiu  Horn,  xtl 
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natare  was  transgressed  in  the  act  of  eating  of  it,  but  the  sovereignty  of  God 
over  him  was  denied  by  him ;  and  £or  this,  the  death  threatened  was  inflicted 
on  him  and  his  posterity ;  for  thongh  divines  take  notice  of  other  sins  m 
the  fall  of  Adam,  yet  God  in  his  trial  ehargeth  him  with  none  but  this,  and 
doth  pnt  upon  his  question  an  emphasis  of  his  own  aathority :  Gen.  iii.  11, 
*  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  Bhoii]dsfc 
not  eat  ?'  This  I  am  displeased  with,  that  thou  shouldst  disown  my  domi- 
nion over  thyself  and  this  garden.  This  was  the  inlet  to  all  other  sins ; 
as  the  acknowledgment  of  God's  sovereignty  is  the  first  step  to  the  practice 
of  all  the  duties  of  a  creature,  so  the  disowning  his  sovereignty  is  the 
first  spring  of  all  the  extravagancies  of  a  creature.  Every  sin  against  the 
sovereign  lawgiver  is  worthy  of  death.  The  transgression  of  this  positiTe 
command  deserved  death,  and  procured  it  to  spread  itself  over  the  face  of 
the  world.  God's  dominion  cannot  be  despised  without  meriting  the  greatest 
punishment. 

1.  Punishment  necessarily  follows  upon  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty.  It 
is  a  faint  and  feeble  sovereignty  that  cannot  preserve  itself,  and  vindicate  its 
own  wrongs  against  rebellious  subjects.  The  height  of  God's  dominion  iofen 
a  vengeance  on  the  contemners  of  it.  If  God  be  an  eternal  King,  he  is  an 
etern^  Judge.  Since  sin  unlinks  the  dependence  between  God  the  sove- 
reign, and  man  the  subject,  if  God  did  not  vindicate  the  rights  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  the  authority  of  his  law,  he  would  seem  to  despise  his  own 
dominion,  be  weary  of  it,  and  not  act  the  part  of  a  good  governor ;  but  God 
is  tender  of  his  prerogative,  and  doth  most  bestir  himself  when  men  exalt  them- 
selves proudly  against  him :  Exod.  xviii.  11,  'In  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  he  will  be  above  them.'  When  Pharaoh  thought  himself  a 
mate  for  God,  and  proudly  rejected  his  commands,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
messages  of  some  petty  Arabian  lord,  God  rights  his  own  authority  upon  the 
life  of  his  enemy  by  the  ministry  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  turned  a  great  king 
into  a  beast,  to  make  him  know,  *  that  the  Most  High  ruled  in  the  king- 
doms of  men :'  Dan.  iv.  16,  17,  '  The  demand  is  by  the  word  of  the  holy 
ones  :  to  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know,  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men  ;*  and  that  by  the  petitions  of  the  angels,  who  cannot 
endure  that  the  empire  of  God  should  be  obscured  and  diminished  by  the 
pride  of  man.  Besides  the  tender  respect  he  hath  to  his  own  glory,  he  is 
constantly  presented  with  the  solicitations  of  the  angels  to  punish  the  prond 
ones  of  the  earth,  that  darken  the  glory  of  his  majesty.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  rescue  of  his  honour,  and  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  illustrionfl 
attendants,  who  would  think  it  a  shame  to  them  to  serve  a  Lord  that  were 
always  unconcerned  in  the  rebellions  of  his  creatures,  and  tamely  suffer  their 
spurns  at  his  throne ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  day  wherein  the  hanghtiness 
of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  overthrown,  and  high 
mountains  levelled,  that  *  God  may  be  exalted  in  that  day,'  Isa.  ii.  11,  12, 
&c.  Pride  is  a  sin  that  immediately  swells  against  God's  authority;  this 
shall  be  brought  down  that  God  may  be  exalted ;  not  that  he  should  have  a 
real  exaltation,  as  if  he  were  actually  deposed  from  his  government,  but  that 
he  shall  be  manifested  to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  neces- 
sary there  should  be  a  day  to  chase  away  those  clouds  that  are  upon  his 
throne,  that  the  lustre  of  his  majesty  may  break  forth,  to  the  confusion  of 
all  the  children  of  pride  that  vaunt  against  him.  God  hath  a  dominion  over 
ns  as  a  lawgiver,  as  we  are  his  creatures,  and  a  dominion  over  us  in  a  way 
of  justice,  as  we  are  his  criminals. 

2.  This  punishment  is  unavoidable. 

(1.)  None  can  escape  him.     He  hath  the  sole  authority  over  hell  and 
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death ;  the  keys  of  both  are  in  his  hand.  The  greatest  Caesar  can  no  more 
escape  him  than  the  meanest  peasant :  '  Who  art  thou,  0  great  mountain, 
before  Zerabbabel  ?  *  Zech.  iv.  7.  The  height  of  angels  is  no  match  for 
him,  much  less  that  of  the  mortal  grandees  of  the  world ;  they  can  no  more 
resist  him  than  the  meanest  person ;  bnt  are  rather  as  the  highest  steeples, 
the  fittest  marks  for  his  cmshing  thnnder.  If  he  speaks  the  word,  the 
principalities  of  men  come  down,  and  the  crown  of  their  glory,  Jer.  ziii.  18. 
He  can  *  take  the  mighty  away  in  a  moment,'  and  that '  withont  hands,'  t.  e. 
withont  instmments.  Job  zzxiv.  20.  The  strongest  are  like  the  feet  of 
Nebachadnezzar's  image,  iron  and  clay,  iron  to  man,  but  clay  to  God,  to  be 
crumbled  to  nothing. 

(2.)  What  comfort  can  be  reaped  firom  a  creature,  when  the  Sovereign  of 
the  world  arms  himself  with  terrors,  and  begins  his  visitation  ?  Isa.  x.  8, 
*  What  will  you  do  in  the  day  of  visitation ;  to  whom  will  you  fly  for  help, 
and  where  will  you  leave  your  glory  ?'  The  torments  from  a  subject  may  be 
relieved  by  the  prince,  but  where  can  there  be  an  appeal  from  the  Sovereign 
of  the  world  ?  Where  is  there  any  above  him  to  control  him,  if  he  mil 
overthrow  us  ?  who  is  there  to  call  him  to  account,  and  say  to  him.  What 
dost  thou  7  He  works  by  an  uncontrollable  authority,  he  needs  not  ask 
leave  of  any :  Isa.  xliii.  18,  'He  works,  and  none  can  let  it.'  As  when  he 
will  relieve,  none  can  afflict ;  so  when  he  will  wound,  none  can  relieve.  If  a 
king  appoint  the  punishment  of  a  rebel,  the  greatest  favourite  in  the  court 
cannot  speak  a  comfortable  word  to  him.  The  most  beloved  angel  in  heaven 
cannot  sweeten  and  ease  the  spirit  of  a  man,  that  the  sovereign  power  is  set 
against  to  make  the  butt  of  his  wrath.  The  devils  lie  under  his  sentence, 
and  wear  their  chains  as  marks  of  their  condemnation,  without  hope  of 
ever  having  them  filed  off,  since  they  are  laid  upon  them  by  the  authority  of 
an  unaccountable*  Sovereign. 

(8.)  By  his  sovereign  authority,  God  can  make  any  creature  the  instru- 
ment of  his  vengeance.  He  hath  all  the  creatures  at  his  beck,  and  can 
commission  any  of  them  to  be  a  dreadful  scourge.  '  Strong  winds  and  tem- 
pests fulfil  his  word,  Fs.  cxlviii.  8.  The  lightnings  answer  him  at  his  call, 
and  cry  aloud,  *  Here  are  we,'  Job  xzxviii.  85.  By  his  sovereign  authority 
he  can  render  locusts  as  mischievous  as  lions,  forge  the  meanest  creatures 
into  swords  and  arrows,  and  commission  the  most  despicable  to  be  his  exe- 
cutioners ;  he  can  cut  off  joy  from  our  spirits,  and  make  our  own  hearts  be 
our  tormentors,  our  most  confident  friends  our  persecutors,  our  nearest  rela- 
tions to  be  his  avengers.  They  are  more  his,  who  is  their  Sovereign,  than 
ours,  who  place  a  vain  confidence  in  them.  Bather  than  Abraham  shall 
want  children,  he  can  raise  up  stones,  and  adopt  them  into  his  family ;  and 
rather  than  not  execute  his  vengeance,  he  can  array  the  stones  iu  the  streets, 
and  make  them  his  armed  subjects  against  us.  If  he  speak  the  word,  a  hair 
shall  drop  from  our  heads  to  choke  us,  or  a  vapour,  congealed  into  rheum 
in  our  heads,  shall  drop  down  and  putrefy  our  vitals.  He  can  never  want 
weapons,  who  is  sovereign  over  the  thunders  of  heaven,  and  stones  of  the 
earth,  over  every  creature,  and  can  by  a  sovereign  word  turn  our  greatest 
comforts  into  curses* 

(4.)  This  punishment  must  be  terrible.  How  doth  David,  a  great  king, 
sound  in  his  body,  prosperous  in  his  crown,  and  successful  in  his  conquests, 
settled  in  all  his  royal  conveniences,  groan  under  the  wrathful  touch  of  a 
greater  king  than  hiinself,  Ps.  vi.,  Ps.  xxxviii.,  and  his  other  penitential  psalms ; 
not  being  able  to  give  himself  a  writ  of  ease,  by  all  the  delights  of  his  palace 
and  kingdom.    If '  the  wrath  of  a  king  be  as  a  roaring  lion '  to  a  poor  sub- 

*  That  is, '  irresponsible.' — En. 
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ject,  Prov.  xix.  12,  how  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  kings,  that  cannot 
be  set  forth  by  the  terror  of  all  the  amazing  ToUeys  of  thander  that  haTO 
been  since  the  creation,  if  the  noise  of  all  were  gathered  into  one  single 
crack  !  As  there  is  an  nnconceivable  ground  of  joy  in  the  special  favonr  of 
so  mighty  a  king,  so  is  there  of  terror  in  his  severe  displeasure.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12, 
he  is  *  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  with  God  is  terrible  majesty.* 
What  a  folly  is  it  then  to  rebel  against  so  mighty  a  sovereign  1 

Use  8.  Of  comfort.  The  throne  of  God  drops  honey  and  sweetness,  as 
well  as  dread  and  terror ;  all  his  other  attributes  afford  little  relief,  without 
this  of  his  dominion  and  universal  command.  When  therefore  he  speaks  of 
his  being  the  God  of  his  people,  he  doth  often  preface  it  with  *  the  Lord 
thy  God  ;  *  his  sovereignty  as  a  lord  being  the  ground  of  all  the  comfort  we 
can  take  in  his  federal  relation  as  our  God  ;  thy  God,  but  superior  to  thee ; 
thy  God,  not  as  thy  cattle  and  goods  are  thine,  in  a  way  of  sole  propriety, 
but  a  lord  too  in  a  way  of  sovereignty,  not  only  over  thee,  but  over  all  things 
else  for  thee.  As  the  end  of  God's  settling  earthly  governments  was  for 
the  good  of  the  communities  over  which  the  governors  preside,  so  God 
exerciseth  his  government  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  over  which  he  is  a  peculiar  governor. 

1.  His  love  to  his  people  is  as  great  as  his  sovereignty  over  them.  He 
stands  not  upon  his  dominion  with  his  people  so  much  as  upon  his  affection 
to  them;  he  would  not  be  called  Baali,  my  lord,  t.  e.  he  would  not  be  known 
only  by  the  name  of  sovereignty,  but  hhi,  my  husband,  a  name  of  authority 
and  sweetness  together,  Hosea  ii.  16,  19,  &c.  He  signifies  that  he  is  not 
only  the  Lord  of  our  spirits  and  bodies,  but  a  husband  by  a  marriage  knot, 
admitting  us  to  a  nearness  to  him,  and  communion  of  goods  with  him. 
Though  he  majestically  sits  upon  a  high  throne,  yet  it  is  a  throne  '  encircled 
with  a  rainbow,'  Ezek.  i.  28,  to  shew  that  his  government  of  his  people  is 
not  only  in  a  way  of  absolute  dominion,  but  also  in  a  way  of  federal  relation. 
He  seems  to  own  himself  their  subject  rather  than  their  sovereign,  when  he 
gives  them  a  charter  to  command  him  in  the  affairs  of  his  church :  Isa. 
xlv.  11,  '  Ask  of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons,  and  concerning  the 
work  of  my  hands  command  you  me.'  Some  read  it  by  way  of  question,  as 
a  corrective  of  a  sauciness  :  Do  you  ask  of  me  things  to  come,  and  seem  to 
command  me  concerning  the  works  of  my  hands,  as  if  you  were  more  care- 
ful of  my  interest  among  my  people  than  I  am,  who  have  formed  them  ? 
But  if  this  were  the  sense,  it  would  seem  to  discourage  an  importunity  of 
prayer  for  public  deliverance,  and  therefore,  to  take  it  according  to  our 
translation,  it  is  an  exhortation  to  prayer,  and  a  mighty  encouragement  in 
the  management  and  exercise  of  it.  Urge  me  with  my  promise  in  a  way  of 
humble  importunity,  and  you  shall  find  me  as  willing  to  perform  my  wor(f ,  and 
gratify  your  desires,  as  if  I  were  rather  under  your  authority  than  you  under 
mine  ;  as  much'  as  to  say.  If  I  be  not  as  good  as  my  word  to  satisfy  those 
desires  that  are  according  to  my  promise;  implead  me  at  my  own  throne,  and  if 
I  be  failing  in  it,  I  will  give  judgment  against  myself.  Almost  like  prince's 
charters,  and  gracious  grants,  '  we  grant  such  a  thing  against  us,  and  our 
heirs,'  giving  the  subject  power  to  implead  them,  if  they  be  not  panetoally 
observed  by  them.  How  is  the  love  of  God  seen  in  his  condescension  below 
the  miyesty  of  earthly  governors  I  He  that  might  command  by  the  abso- 
luteness of  his  authority,  doth  not  only  [not]  do  that,  but  entreats  in  the 
quality  of  a  subject,  as  if  he  had  not  a  fulness  to  supply  us,  but  needed 
something  from  us  for  a  supply  of  himself :  2  Cor.  v.  20,  *  As  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us.'  And  when  he  may  challenge  as  a  due  by  the  right 
of  his  propriety,  what  we  bestow  upon  his  poor,  which  are  his  subjects  as 
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well  as  ours,  he  reckons  it  as  a  loan  to  him,  as  if  what  we  had  were  more 
our  own  than  his,  Prov.  ziz.  17.  He  stands  not  upon  his  dominion  so  much 
with  ns,  when  he  finds  ns  conscientious  in  paying  the  datj  we  owe  to  him. 
He  roles  as  a  Father  hj  Ioyo,  as  well  as  hy  anthority ;  he  enters  into  a 
peculiar  communion  with  poor  earthly  worms,  plants  his  gracious  tabernacle 
among  the  troops  of  sinners,  instructs  us  by  his  word,  invites  us  by  his 
benefits,  admits  us  into  his  presence,  is  more  desirous  to  bestow  his  smiles 
tiian  we  to  receiye  them,  and  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  willing  to 
resign  his  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  any  that  were  possessed  with  more  Iovq 
and  kindness  to  us  than  himself.     This  is  the  comfort  of  believers. 

2.  In  his  being  sovereign,  his  pardons  carry  in  them  a  full  security.  He 
that  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  death  pardons  the  crime,  and  wipes  off  the 
guilt.  Who  can  repeal  the  act  of  the  chief  governor  ?  What  tribunal  can 
null  the  decrees  of  an  absolute  throne  ?  Isa.  xliii.  25,  *  I,  even  I,  am  he 
that  blots  out  thy  transgressions  for  my  name's  sake.'  His  sovereign 
dominion  renders  his  mercy  comfortable.  The  clemency  of  a  subject,  though 
never  so  great,  cannot  pardon ;  people  may  pity  a  criminal  while  the  execu- 
tioner tortures  him,  and  strips  him  of  his  life,  but  the  clemency  of  the 
supreme  prince  establisheth  a  pardon.  Since  we  are  under  the  dominion  of 
God,  if  he  pardons,  who  can  reverse  it  ?  If  he  doth  not,  what  will  the 
pardons  of  men  profit  us  in  regard  of  an  eternal  state  ?  If  God  be  a  king 
for  ever,  then  he  whom  God  forgives,  he  in  whom  God  reigns,  shall  live  for 
ever ;  else  he  would  want  subjects  on  earth,  and  have  none  of  his  lower 
creatures,  which  he  formed  upon  the  earth,  to  reign  over  [after]  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  world.  If  his  pardons  dii  not  stand  secure,  he  would  after  this 
life  have  no  voluntary  subjects  that  had  formerly  a  being  upon  the  earth  ; 
he  would  be  a  king  only  over  the  damned  creatures. 

8.  Corruptions  will  certainly  be  subdued  in  his  voluntary  subjects.  The 
covenant,  IwiU  be  your  Qod,  implies  protection,  government,  and  relief,  which 
are  all  grounded  upon  sovereignty;  that  therefore  which  is  our  greatest 
burden  will  be  removed  by  his  sovereign  power.  Micah  vii.  19,  'He  will 
subdue  our  iniquities.'  If  the  outward  enemies  of  the  church  shall  not 
bear  up  against  his  dominion,  and  perpetuate  their  rebellions  unpunished, 
those  within  his  people  shall  as  little  bear  up  against  his  throne  without 
being  destroyed  by  him.  The  billows  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  raging 
waves  within  us,  are  as  much  at  his  beck  as  those  without  us.  And  his 
sovereignty  is  more  eminent  in  quelling  the  corruptions  of  the  heart  than 
the  commotions  of  the  world  ;  in  reigning  over  men's  spirits,  by  changing 
them,  or  curbing  them,  more  than  over  men's  bodies,  by  pinching  and 
punishing  them.  The  remainders  of  Satan's  empire  will  moulder  away  before 
him,  since  '  he  that  is  in  us'  is  a  greater  sovereign  '  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world,'  1  John  iv.  4.  His  enemies  will  be  laid  at  his  feet,  and  so  never 
shall  prevail  against  him,  when  his  kingdom  shall  come.  He  could  not  be 
Lord  of  any  man  as  a  happy  creature,  if  he  did  not  by  his  power  make  them 
happy ;  and  he  could  not  make  them  happy  unless  by  his  grace  he  made 
them  holy.  He  could  not  be  praised  as  a  Lord  of  glory,  if  he  did  not  make 
some  creatures  glorious  to  praise  him  ;  and  an  earthly  creature  could  not 
praise  him  perfectly,  unless  he  had  every  grain  of  enmity  to  his  glory  taken 
out  of  his  heart.  Since  God  is  the  only  sovereign,  he  only  can  still  the 
commotions  in  our  spirits,  and  pull  down  all  the  ensigns  of  the  devil's 
royalty  ;  he  can  waste  him  by  the  powerful  word  of  his  lips. 

4.  Hence  is  a  strong  encouragement  for  prayer.  My  King  was  the  strong 
compellation  David  used  in  prayer,  as  an  argument  of  comfort  and  confidence, 
as  well  as  that  of  my  Qod :  Ps.  ▼•  2, '  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  cry,  my 
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King,  and  my  God.'  To  bfl  a  king  is  to  have  an  office  of  govenunent  and 
protection.  He  gives  ns  liberty  to  approach  to  him  as  the  '  Jndge  of  all,' 
Heb.  xii.  28,  t.  e.  as  the  governor  of  the  world ;  we  praj  to  one  that  hath 
the  yfhxAe  globe  of  heaven  and  earth  in  his  hwad,  and  can  do  whatsoever 
he  will.  Though  he  be  higher  than  the  chembims,  and  transoendently 
above  all  in  majesty,  yet  we  may  soar  up  to  him  with  the  wings  of  our 
soul,  fiuih,  and  love,  and  lay  open  our  cause,  and  find  him  as  gracious  as  if 
he  were  the  meanest  subject  on  earth,  rather  than  the  most  sovereign  God 
in  heaven. 

He  hath  as  much  of  tenderness  as  he  hath  of  authority,  and  is  pleased 
with  prayer,  which  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  dominion,  an  honouring  of 
that  which  he  delights  to  honour ;  for  prayer,  in  the  notion  of  it,  imports 
thus  much :  that  God  is  the  rector  of  the  world,  that  he  takes  notice  of 
human  affairs,  that  he  is  a  careful,  just,  wise  governor,  a  storehonse  of 
blessing,  a  fountain  of  goodness  to  the  indigent,  and  a  relief  to  the 
oppressed.  What  have  we  reason  to  fear,  when  the  Sovereign  of  the  world 
gives  us  liberty  to  approach  to  him,  and  lay  open  our  case  ?  That  God  who 
is  King  of  the  whole  earth,  not  only  of  a  few  villages  or  cities  in  the  eartht 
but  the  whole  earth,  and  not  only  King  of  this  dreggy  place  of  our  dross, 
but  of  heaven,  having  prepared  or  established  his  throne  in  the  most  glori- 
ous place  of  the  creation. 

5.  Here  is  comfort  in  afflictions.  As  a  sovereign,  he  is  the  author  of 
afflictions ;  as  a  sovereign,  he  can  be  the  remover  of  them ;  he  can  command 
the  waters  of  affliction  to  go  so  far,  and  no  farther.  If  he  speaks  the  word, 
a  disease  shall  depart,  as  soon  as  a  servant  shall  from  your  presence  with  a 
nod.  If  we  are  banished  from  one  place,  he  can  command  a  shelter  for  ns 
in  another.  If  he  orders  Moab,  a  nation  that  had  no  great  kindness  for  his 
people,  to  let  his  outcasts  dwell  with  them,  they  shall  entertain  them,  and 
afford  them  sanctuary,  Isa.  xvi.  4.  Again,  God  chasteneth  as  a  sovereign, 
but  teacheth  as  a  father,  Ps.  xc.  12.  The  exercise  of  his  authority  is  not 
without  an  exercise  of  his  goodness.  He  doth  not  correct  for  his  own  plea* 
sure,  or  the  creature's  torment,  but  for  the  creature's  instruction ;  though 
the  rod  be  in  the  hand  of  a  sovereign,  yet  it  is  tinctured  with  the  kindness 
of  divine  bowels.  He  can  order  them  as  a  sovereign  to  mortify  our  flesh, 
and  try  our  faith.  In  the  severest  tempest,  the  Lord  that  raised  the  wind 
against  us,  which  shattered  the  ship,  and  tore  its  rigging,  can  change  that 
contrary  wind  for  a  more  happy  one,  to  drive  us  into  ^e  port. 

6.  It  is  a  comfort  against  the  projects  of  the  church's  adversaries  in  times 
of  public  commotions.  The  consideration  of  the  divine  sovereignty  may 
arm  us  against  the  threatenings  of  mighty  ones,  and  the  menaces  of  perse- 
cutors. God  hath  authority  above  the  crowns  of  men,  and  a  wisdom 
superior  to  the  cabals  of  men.  None  can  move  a  step  without  him,  he  hath 
a  negative  voice  upon  their  counsels,  a  negative  hand  upon  their  motions  ; 
their  politic  resolves  must  stop  at  the  point  he  hath  prescribed  them.  Their 
formidable  strength  cannot  exceed  the  limits  he  hath  set  them,  their  over- 
reaching wisdom  expires  at  the  breath  of  God :  <  There  is  no  wisdom,  nor 
understanding,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord,'  Prov.  xxi.  80.  Not  a  bullet 
can  be  discharged,  nor  a  sword  drawn,  a  wall  battered,  nor  a  person  des- 
patched out  of  the  world,  without  the  leave  of  God,  by  the  mightiest  in  the 
world.  The  instruments  of  Satan  are  no  more  free  from  his  sovereiga 
restraint  than  their  inspirer ;  they  cannot  pull  the  hook  out  of  their  nostrils, 
nor  cast  the  bridle  out  of  their  mouths.  This  sovereign  can  shake  the  earth, 
rend  the  heavens,  overthrow  mountains,  the  most  mountainous  opposer  of 
his  interest.    Though  the  nations  rush  in  against  his  people,  like  the  rush- 
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ing  of  maDj  waters,  *  Grod  shall  rebnke  them,  they  shall  he  chased  as  the 
ohaff  of  the  monntains  before  the  wind ;  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the 
whirlwind,'  Isa.  xyiL  18 ;  so  doth  he  often  burst  in  pieces  the  most  mis- 
chieyoQs  designs,  and  condnda  the  oppressed  to  a  happy  port.  He  often 
tarns  the  severest  tempests  into  a  calin»  as  well  as  the  most  peaceful  eahn 
into  a  horrible  storm.  How  often  hath  a  well-rigged  ship,  that  seemed  to 
spnm  the  sea  ander.  her  feet,  and  beat  the  waves  before  her  to  a  foam,  been 
swallowed  np  into  the  bawek  of  that  element,  over  whose  back  she  rode  a 
little  before !  God  never  comes  to  deliver  his  church  as  a  governor,  but  in 
a  wrathful  posture :  Ezek.  zx.  88,  '  Sardj,  saith  the  Lord,  with  a  mighty 
hand>  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  fury  poured  out,  will  I  rule 
over  you ; '  not  with  fury  poured  out  upon  the  church,  but  fury  poured  out 
upon  her  enemies,  as  the  words  following  evidence.  The  church  he  would 
bring  out  from  the  countries  where  she  wa&  scattered,  and  bring  the  people 
into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.  He  sometimes  '  cuts  off  the  spirits  of  princes,' 
Pb.  Ixxvi.  12,  t.  e.  cuts  off  their  designs,  as  men  do  the  pipes  of  a  water-* 
course.  The  hearts  of  all  are  as  open  to  him,  as  the  riches  of  heaven  where 
he  resides.  He  can  slip  an  inclination  into  the  heart  of  the  mighty,  which 
they  dreamed  not  of  before ;  and  if  he  doth  not  change  their  projects,  he  can 
miJce  them  abortive,  and  way-lay  them  in  their  attempts.  Laban  marched 
with  fury,  but  God  pat  a  padlock  upon  his  passion  against  Jacob,  Gen. 
zxzi.  24-29.  The  devils  which  ravage  men's  minds  must  be  still  when  he 
gives  out  his  sovereign  orders.  This  sovereign  can  make  his  people  find 
£iivour  in  the  eyes  of  the  cruel  Egyptians,  which  had  so  long  oppressed 
them,  Exod.  xi.  8 ;  and  speak  a  good  word  in  the  heart  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  that  he  should  order  his  captain  to  take  him  into  his 
special  protection,  when  he  took  Zedekiah  away  prisoner  in  chains,  and  put 
out  his  eyes,  Jer.  xxxix.  11.  His  people  cannot  waot  deliverance  from  him, 
who  hath  all  the  world  at  his  command,  when  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  it :  he 
hath  as  many  instruments  of  deliverance  as  he  hath-  creatures  at  his  beck  in 
heaven  or  earth,  from  the  meanest  to  the  highest.  As  he  is  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  cbmrch  ha^  not  only  an  interest  in  the  strength  he  himself  is 
possessed  with,  but  in  the  strength  of  all  the  creatures  that  are  under  his  com- 
mand, in  the  elements  below  and  angels  above ;  in  those  armies  of  heaven, 
and  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  doth  what  he  will,  Dan.  iv.  85.  They 
are  all  in  order  and  array  at  his  command.  There  are  angels  to  employ  in 
a  fatal  stroke,  lice  and  frogs  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  his  enemies. 
He  can  range  his  thunders  and  lightnings,  the  cannon  and  granadoes  of 
heaven,  and  the  worms  of  the  earth  in  his  service.  He  can  muzzle  lions,  calm 
the  fury  of  the  fire,  turn  his  enemies'  swords  into  their  own  bowels,  and  their 
artillery  on  their  own  breasts ;  set  the  wind  in  their  teeth,  and  make  their 
chariot-wheels  languish ;  make  the  sea  enter  a  quarrel  with  them,  and  wrap 
them  in  its  waves,  till  it  hath  stifled  them  in  its  lap.  The  angels  have 
storms,  and  tempests,  and  wars  in.  their  hands,  but  at  the  disposal  of  God ; 
when  they  shall  cast  tiiem  out  against  the  empire  of  antichrist.  Rev.  vii.  1,  2, 
then  shall  Satan  be  discharged  from  his  throne,  and  no  more  seduce  the 
nations ;  the  everlastLog  gospel  shall  be  preached,  and  God  shall  reign  glori- 
ously in  Zion.  Let  us  therefore  shelter  ourselves  in  the  divine  sovereignty, 
regard  God  as  the  most  high  in  our  dangers,  and  in  our  petitions.  This 
was  David's  resolution :  Ps.  Ivii.  1,  2,  'I  will  cry  unto  God  most  high.' 
This  dominion  of  God  is  the  true  tower  of  David,  wherein  there  are  a  thou- 
sand shields  for  defence  and  encouragement.  Cant.  iv.  4. 

Use  4.  If  God  hath  an  extensive  dominion  over  the  whole  world,  this 
ought  to  be  often  meditated  on,  and  acknowledged  by  us.    This  is  the  uni- 
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▼ersal  daty  of  mankind :  if  he  be  Ihe  sovereign  of  all,  we  should  frequently 
think  of  oar  great  prince,  and  acknowledge  onrselves  his  subjects,  and  him 
onr  Lord.  God  will  be  acknowledged  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth ;  the 
neglect  of  this  is  the  cause  of  the  judgments  which  are  sent  upon  the  world. 
All  the  prodigies  were  to  this  end,  that  they  might  know,  or  acknowledge, 
that  God  was  the  Lord,  Exod.  x.  2.  As  God  was  proprietor,  he  demanded 
the  first-bom  of  every  Jew,  and  the  first-bom  of  every  beast;  the  one  was  to 
be  redeemed,  and  the  other  sacrificed ;  this  was  the  qnit-rent  they  were  to 
pay  to  him  for  their  fruitful  land.  The  first  fruits  of  the  earth  were  ordered  to 
be  paid  to  him  as  a  homage  due  to  the  landlord,  and  an  acknowledgment 
they  held  all  in  chief  of  him.  The  practice  of  offering  first-fruits  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  God's  sovereignty  was  among  many  of  the  heatheiis,  and 
very  ancient ;  hence  they  dedicated  some  of  the  chief  of  their  spoils,  owning 
thereby  the  dominion  and  goodness  of  God,  whereby  they  had  gained  the 
victory.  Gain  owned  this  in  offsring  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  his 
^  he  owned  no  more,  viz.  his  being  a  sinner,  and  meriting-  the  justice  of 
God,  as  his  brother  Abel  did  in  his  bloody  sacrifice.  God  was  a  sovereign 
proprietor  and  governor,  while  man  was  in  a  state  of  innocence  ;  but  when 
man  proved  a  rebel,  the  sovereignty  of  God  bore  another  relation  towards 
him,  that  of  a  judge,  added  to  the  other.  The  first  fruits  might  have  been 
offered  to  God  in  a  state  of  innocence,  as  a  homage  to  him  as  Lord  of  the 
manor  of  the  world  ;  the  design  of  them  was  to  own  God's  propriety  in  all 
things,  and  men's  dependence  on  him  for  the  influences  of  heaven  in  pro- 
ducing the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  he  had  ordered  for  their  nse.  The 
design  of  sacrifices,  and  placing  beasts  instead  of  the  criminal,  was  to  acknow- 
ledge their  own  guilt,  and  God  as  a  sovereign  judge.  Cain  owned  the  first, 
but  not  the  second ;  he  acknowledged  his  dependency  on  God  as  a  proprie- 
tor, but  not  his  obnoxiousness  to  God  as  a  judge,  which  may  be  probably 
gathered  from  his  own  speech,  when  God  came  to  examine  him,  and  ask 
him  for  his  brother.  Gen.  iv.  9,  *  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  7  *  Why  do 
you  ask  me  ?  Though  I  own  thee  as  the  Lord  of  my  land  and  goods,  yet  I 
do  not  think  myself  accountable  to  thee  for  all  my  actions.  This  sove- 
reignty of  God  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  it  to  the  creature.  We  should  bear  a  sense  of  this  always 
upon  our  spirits,  and  be  ofken  in  the  thoughts  of  it  in  our  retirements.  We 
should  fancy  that  we  saw  God  upon  his  throne  in  his  royal  garb,  and  great 
attendants  about  him,  and  take  a  view  of  it,  to  imprint  an  awe  upon  our 
spirits. 

The  meditation  on  this  would, 

1.  Fix  us  on  him  as  an  object  of  trast.  It  is  upon  his  sovereign  dominion, 
as  much  as  upon  anything,  that  safe  and  secure  confidence  is  built ;  for  if 
he  had  any  superior  above  him  to  control  him  in  his  designs  and  promises, 
his  veracity  and  power  would  be  of  little  efficacy  to  form  our  souls  to  a  dose 
adherency  to  him.  It  were  not  fit  to  make  him  the  object  of  our  trast,  that 
can  be  gainsaid  by  a  higher  than  himself,  and  had  not  a  full  authority  to 
answer  our  expectations.  If  we  were  possessed  with  this  notion  fully  and 
believingly,  that  Godfwere  high  above  all,  and  his  kingdom  rules  over  all,  we 
should  not  catch  at  every  broken  reed,  and  stand  gaping  for  comforts  from  a 
pebble  stone.  He  that  understands  the  authority  of  a  king,  would  not  waive 
a  reliance  on  his  promise,  to  depend  upon  the  breath  of  a  changeling  favourite. 
None  but  an  ignorant  man  would  change  the  security  he  may  have  upon  the 
height  of  a  rock,  to  expect  it  from  the  dwarfishness  of  a  molehill.  To  put 
confidence  in  any  inferior  lord  more  than  in  the  prince,  is  a  folly  in  civil 
converse,  but  a  rebellion  in  divine ;  God  only  being  above  all,  oan  only  rule  all. 
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ean  command  things  to  help  ns,  and  check  other  thingg  which  we  depend 
on,  and  make  them  ML  short  of  oar  expectations.  The  due  consideration  of 
this  doctrine  would  make  us  pierce  through  second  causes  to  the  first,  and 
look  further  than  to  the  smaller  sort  of  sailors,  that  climb  the  ropes,  and 
dress  the  sails,  to  the  pilot  that  sits  at  the  helm,  the  master  that,  by  an  in- 
disputable authority,  orders  all  their  motions.  We  should  not  depend  upon 
second  causes  for  our  support,  but  look  beyond  them,  to  the  authority  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  dominion  he  hath  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  Zech. 
z.  1,  *  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  ^rain.'  When  the 
seasons  of  the  year  conspire  for  the  producing  such  an  effect,  when  the  usual 
time  of  rain  is  wheeled  about  in  the  year,  stop  not  your  thoughts  at  the  point 
of  the  heavens,  whence  you  expect  it,  but  pierce  the  heavens  and  solicit 
God,  who  must  give  order  for  it  before  it  comes.  The  due  meditation  of  all 
things  depending  on  the  divine  dominion  would  strike  off  our  hands  from 
all  other  holds,  so  that  no  creature  would  engross  the  dependence  and 
trust  which  is  due  to  the  first  cause.  As  we  do  not  thank  the  heavens  when 
they  pour  out  rain,  so  we  are  not  to  depend  upon  them  when  we  want  it ; 
God  is  to  be  sought  to  when  the  womb  of  second  causes  is  opened  to  relieve 
us,  as  well  as  when  the  womb  of  second  causes  is  barren,  and  brings  not 
forth  its  wonted  progeny. 

2.  It  would  make  us  diligent  in  worship.  The  consideration  of  God  as 
the  supreme  Lord  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven  pre&ceth  the  Lord's  prayer.  Father  is  a  name  of  authority ;  in 
heaven^  the  place  where  he  hath  fixed  his  throne,  notes  his  government ;  not 
my  Father,  but  our  Father,  notes  the  extent  of  this  authority.  Li  all  wor- 
ship, we  acknowledge  the  object  of  our  worship  our  Lord,  and  ourselves  his 
vassals.  If  we  bear  a  sense  that  he  is  our  sovereign  Bang,  it  would  draw  us 
to  him  in  every  exigence,  and  keep  us  with  him  in  a  reverential  posture  in 
every  address.  When  we  come,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  violate  his 
right,  but  render  him  the  homage  due  to  his  royalty.  We  should  not 
appear  before  him  with  empty  souls,  but  filled  with  holy  thoughts.  We 
should  bring  him  the  best  of  our  flock,  and  present  him  with  the  prime  of 
our  strength.  Were  we  sensible  we  hold  all  of  him,  we  should  not  withhold 
anything  from  him  which  is  more  worthy  than  anotiier.  Our  hearts  would 
be  framed  into  an  awful  regard  of  him,  when  we  consider  that  'glorious  and 
fearful  name,  the  Lord  our  God,*  Deut.  xxviii.  68.  We  should  *  look  to  our 
feet'  when  we  enter  into  his  house,  if  we  considered  him  in  heaven  upon  his 
throne,  and  ourselves  on  earth  at  his  footstool,  Eccles.  v.  2,  lower  before 
him  than  a  worm  before  an  augel ;  it  would  hinder  garishness  and  lightness. 

The  Jews,  saith  Capel,  on  the  1  Tim.  i.  17,  repeat  this  expression,  ibo 

oViyn,  King  of  worlds,  or  eternal  King;  probable  the  first  original  of  it  might 

be  to  stake  them  down  from  wandering.  When  we  consider  the  majesty  of 
God,  clothed  with  a  robe  of  light,  sitting  upon  his  high  throne,  adorned  with 
his  royal  ensigns,  we  should  not  enter  into  the  presence  of  so  great  a  M^esty 
with  Uie  sacrifice  of  fools,  with  light  motions  and  foolish  thoughts,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  our  companions  to  be  drolled  with.  We  should  not  hear  his 
word  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  some  ordinary  peasant.  The  consideration  of 
majesty  would  engender  reverence  in  our  service.  It  would  also  make  us 
speak  of  God  with  honour  and  respect,  as  of  a  great  and  glorious  king,  and 
not  use  defaming  expressions  of  him,  as  if  he  were  an  infSamous  being. 
And  were  he  considered  as  a  terrible  majesty,  he  would  not  be  frequently 
solicited  by  some  to  pronounce  a  damnation  upon  them  upon  every  occasion. 
8.  It  would  make  us  charitable  to  others.     Since  he  is  our  Lord,  the 
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great  proprietor  of  the  world,  it  is  fit  he  shonld  have  a  part  of  our  goods  as 
well  as  oar  time,  he  heing  the  Lord  both  of  our  goods  and  time.  The  Lord 
is  to  be  honoured  with  oar  sabstaiiee,  ProT.  iii.  9.  Kings  were  not  to  be 
approached  to  without  a  present.  Tribnte  is  dae  to  kings ;  but  becaose  he 
hath  no  need  of  any  from  us  to  bear  up  his  state,  maintain  the  charge  of  his 
wars,  or  pay  his  military  officers  and  host,  it  is  a  debt  dae  to  him  to  acknow- 
ledge him  in  his  poor,  to  sustain  those  that  are  part  of  his  sabstance ;  thoogh 
he  stands  in  no  need  of  it  himself,  yet  the  poor,  that  we  have  always  with  ns, 
do.  As  a  seventh  part  of  oar  weekly  time,  so  some  part  of  oar  weekly  gains 
are  dae  to  him.  There  was  to  be  a  weekly  laying  by  in  store  somewhat  of 
what  God  had  prospered  them  for  the  relief  of  others,  1  Cor.  zvi.  1,  2;  the 
quantity  is  not  determined,  that  is  left  to  every  man's  conscience,  *  accord- 
ing as  God  hath  prospered  him  *  that  week.  If  we  did  consider  Gk)d  as  the 
donor  and  proprietor,  we  should  dispose  of  his  gifts  according  to  the  design 
of  the  true  owner,  and  act  in  oar  places  as  stewards  entrusted  by  him,  and 
not  purse  up  his  part  as  well  as  our  own  in  oar  coffers.  We  should  not  deny 
him  a  small  quit-rent  as  an  acknowledgment  that  we  have  a  greater  income 
from  him ;  we  should  be  ready  to  give  the  inconsiderable  pittance  he  doth 
reqnire  of  us,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  propriety  as  well  as  liberality. 

4.  It  would  make  us  watchful,  and  arm  us  against  all  temptations.  Had 
Eve  stack  to  her  first  argament  against  the  serpent,  she  had  not  been  in- 
strumental to  that  destruction  which  mankind  yet  feel  the  smart  of:  Gen. 
iii.  8,  '  God  hath  said  ye  shall  not  eat  of  it ; '  the  great  governor  of  the 
world  hath  laid  his  sovereign  command  upon  us  in  this  point.  The  tempta- 
tion gained  no  ground  till  her  heart  let  go  the  sense  of  this  for  the  pleasore 
of  her  eye  and  palate.  The  repetition  of  this.  The  great  Lord  of  the  world 
hath  said  or  oidered,  had  both  unargumented  and  disarmed  the  tempter. 
A  sense  of  God's  dominion  over  us  would  discourage  a  temptation,  and  put 
it  out  of  countenance ;  it  would  bring  us  with  a  vigorous  strength  to  beat  it 
back  to  a  retreat.  If  this  were  as  strongly  urged  as  temptation,  it  would 
make  the  heart  of  the  tempted  strong,  and  the  motion  of  the  tempter  feeble. 
6.  It  would  make  us  entertain  afflictions  as  they  ought  to  be  entertained, 
viz.,  with  a  respect  to  God.  When  men  make  light  of  any  affliction  fiiom 
God,  it  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty ;  as  to  contemn  the  frown,  dis- 
pleasure, and  check  of  a  prince  is  an  affront  to  majesty ;  it  is  as  if  they  did 
not  care  a  straw  what  God  did  with  them,  but  dare  him  to  do  his  worst 
There  is  a  despising  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty,  Job  v.  17.  To  be 
nnhumbled  under  his  hand  is  as  much  or  more  afflront  to  him  than  to  be 
impatient  under  it.  Afflictions  must  be  entertained  as  a  check  from  heaven, 
as  a  frown  from  the  great  monarch  of  the  world ;  under  the  feeling  of  every 
stroke,  we  are  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty  and  bounty ;  to  despise  it  is 
to  make  light  of  his  authority  over  us,  as  to  despise  his  favours  is  to  make 
light  of  his  kindness  to  us.  A  sense  of  God*s  dominion  would  make  us 
observe  every  check  from  him,  and  not  diminish  his  authority  by  easting  off 
a  due  sense  of  his  correction. 

6.  This  dominion  of  God  would  make  us  resign  up  ourselves  to  God  in 
everything.  He  that  considers  himself  a  thing  made  by  God,  a  vassal  under 
his  authority,  would  not  expostulate  with  him,  and  call  him  to  an  account 
why  he  hath  dealt  so  or  so  with  him.  It  would  stab  the  vitals  of  all  pleas 
against  him.  We  should  not  then  contest  with  him,  but  humbly  lay  our 
cause  at  his  feet,  and  say  with  Eli,  1  Sam.  iii.  18,  '  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him 
do  what  seems  good.'  We  should  not  commence  a  suit  against  God  when 
he  doth  not  answer  our  prayers  presently,  and  send  the  mercy  we  want  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind ;  he  is  the  Lord,  Ihe  Sovereign.    The  considenUioa 
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of  this  wonld  pat  an  end  to  oar  qoaneb  with  God.  Bhoold  I  expeet  that 
the  monarch  of  the  world  shoold  wait  npon  me,  or  I,  a  poor  worm,  wait 
npon  him  ?  Most  I  take  state  npon  me  before  the  throne  of  heaven,  and 
expeet  the  King  of  kings  shonld  ky  by  his  sceptre  to  gratify  my  hnmonr  ? 
Siurely  Jonah  thought  God  no  more  tiban  his  fellow,  or  his  vassal,  at  that 
time  when  he  told  him  to  his  face  he  did  well  to  be  angiy,  as  thoogh  God 
might  not  do  what  he  pleased  with  so  small  a  thing  as  a  goord ;  he  speaks  as 
if  he  wonld  have  sealed  a  lease  of  ejectment,  to  fflxlude  him  from  any  pro- 
priety in  anything  in  the  world. 

7.  This  dominion  of  Gtod  wonld  stop  onr  yam  cariosity.  When  Peter  was 
desiroos  to  know  the  fate  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  Christ  answereth  no 
more  than  this :  John  xxi.  22,  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is 
that  to  thee  ?  follow  thoa  me.*  Consider  yoor  daty,  and  lay  aside  your 
curiosity,  since  it  is  my  pleasure  not  to  reveal  it.  The  sense  of  God's 
absolate  dominion  would  silence  many  vain  disputes  in  the  world.  What  if 
God  will  not  reveal  this  or  that  ?  The  manner  and  metiiod  of  his  resolves 
should  humble  the  creature  under  intruding  inquiries. 

Use  6.  Of  exhortation. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  dominion  of  God  may  teach  us  humility.  We  are 
never  truly  abased  but  by  the  consideration  of  the  eminence  and  excellency 
of  the  Deity.  Job  never  thought  himself  so  pitiful  a  thing,  so  despicable  a 
ereature,  as  after  God's  magnificent  declamation  upon  the  Uieme  of  his  own 
sovereignty.  Job  xlii.  6,  6.  When  God's  name  is  regarded  as  the  most 
exceUent  and  sovereign  name  in  all  the  earth,  then  is  the  soul  in  the  fittest 
temper  to  lie  low,  and  cry  out.  What  is  man,  that  so  great  a  Majesty  should 
be  mindful  of  him  7  When  Abraham  considers  God  as  the  supreme  judge 
of  all  the  earth,  he  then  owns  himself  *  but  dust  and  ashes,'  Gen.  xviii.  25, 
27.  Indeed,  how  can  vile  and  dusty  man  vaunt  before  God,  when  the 
angels,  &r  more  excellent  creatures,  cannot  stand  before  him  but  with  a  veil 
on  their  faces  ?  How  little  a  thing  is  man  in  regard  of  all  the  earth !  How 
mean  a  thing  is  the  earth  in  regard  of  the  vaster  heavens  1  How  poor  a 
thing  is  the  whole  world  in  comparison  of  God !  How  pitiful  a  thing  is 
man,  if  compared  with  so  excellent  a  majesty  1  There  is  as  great  a  distance 
between  God  and  man  as  between  being  and  not  being ;  and  the  more  man 
considers  the  divine  royalty,  the  more  disesteem  he  will  have  of  himself.  It 
would  make  him  stoop,  and  disrobe  himself,  and  fall  low  before  the  throne 
of  the  King  of  kings,  throwing  down  before  his  throne  any  crown  he  gloried 
in,  Bev.  iv.  10. 

(1.)  In  regard  of  authority.  How  unreasonable  is  pride  in  the  presence 
of  majesty.  How  foolish  is  it  for  a  country  justice  of  peace  to  think  himself 
as  great  as  his  prince  that  commissioned  him.  How  unreasonable  is  pride 
in  &e  presence  of  the  greatest  sovereignty.  What  is  human  greatness  before 
divine?  The  stars  discover  no  light  when  the  sun  appears,  but  in  an 
humble  posture  withdraw  in  their  lesser  beams,  to  give  the  sole  glory  of 
enlightening  the  world  to  the  sun,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  sovereign  of  those 
stars,  and  imparts  a  light  unto  them.  The  greatest  prince  is  infinitely  less, 
if  compared  with  God,  than  the  meanest  scullion  in  his  kitchen  can  be 
before  him.  As  the  Wisdom,  goodness,  and  holiness  of  man  is  a  mere  mote 
compared  to  the  goodness  and  holiness  of  God,  so  is  the  authority  of  man  a 
mere  trifie  in  regard  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  And  who  but  a  simple 
child  would  be  proud  of  a  mote  or  trifle.  Let  man  be  as  great  as  he  can, 
and  command  others,  he  is  still  a  subject  to  one  greater  than  himself. 
Pride  would  then  vanish  like  smoke  at  the  serious  consideration  of  this 
sovereignty. 
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One  of  the  kings  of  tluB  conntrj  did  very  handsomely  shame  the  flattery 
of  his  coartiers,  that  cried  him  np  as  lord  of  sea  and  limd,  hy  ordering  his 
chair  to  be  set  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  when  the  tide  was  coming  in, 
and  commanding  the  waters  not  to  touch  his  feet,  which,  when  they  did, 
without  any  regard  to  his  authority,  he  took  occasion  thereby  to  pnt  hia 
flatterers  out  of  coantenance,  and  instruct  himself  in  a  lesson  of  hamility. 
See,  saith  he,  how  I  role  all  things,  when  so  mean  a  thing  as  the  water  will 
not  obey  me.  It  is  a  ridionlons  pride  that  the  Tork  and  Persian  discover 
in  their  swelling  titles.  What  poor  soTereigns  are  they,  that  cannot  com* 
mand  a  dond,  give  oat  an  efieotaal  order  for  a  drop  of  rain  in  a  time  of 
drought,  or  cause  the  bottles  of  heaven  to  turn  their  mouth  another  way  in 
a  time  of  too  much  moisture.  Yet  their  own  prerogatives  are  so  much  in 
their  minds,  that  they  jostle  out  all  thoughts  of  the  supreme  prerogative  of 
God,  and  give  thereby  occasion  to  frequent  rebellions  against  him. 

(2.)  In  regard  of  propriety.  And  this  doctrine  is  no  less  an  abatement 
of  pride  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  meanest.  It  lowers  pride  in  point 
of  propriety,  as  well  as  in  point  of  authority.  Is  any  proud  of  his  posses- 
sions ?  How  many  lords  of  those  possessions  have  gone  before  you  !*  How 
many  are  to  follow  you  I  Your  dominion  lasts  but  for  a  short  time,  too 
short  to  be  a  cause  of  any  pride  and  glory  in  it.  God,  by  a  sovereign  power, 
can  take  you  from  them,  or  them  from  you,  when  he  pleaseth.  The 
traveller  refresheth  himself  in  the  heat  of  summer  under  a  shady  tree ;  how 
many  have  done  so  before  him  the  same  day  he  knows  not,  and  how  many 
will  have  the  benefit  after,  before  night  comes,  he  is  as  much  ignorant  of. 
He,  and  the  others  that  went  before  him,  and  follow  after  him,  use  it  for 
their  refreshment,  but  none  of  them  can  say  they  are  the  lords  of  it.  The 
property  is  invested  in  some  other  person,  whom  perhaps  they  know  not. 
The  propriety  of  all  you  have  is  in  God,  not  truly  in  yourselves.  Doth  not 
that  man  deserve  scorn  from  you  who  will  play  the  proud  fool  in  gay  clothes 
and  attire,  which  are  known  to  be  none  of  his  own,  but  borrowed  ?  Is  it 
not  the  same  case  with  every  proud  man,  though  he  hath  a  property  in  bis 
goods  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Is  anything  you  have  your  own  truly  ?  Is 
it  not  lent  you  by  the  great  Lord  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  vanity  in  any  of  you 
to  be  proud  of  what  you  have  as  God*s  loan  to  you,  as  for  such  a  one  to  be 
proud  of  what  he  hath  borrowed  of  man  ?  And  do  yon  not  make  yourselves 
as  ridiculous  to  angels  and  good  men,  who  know  that  though  it  is  yours  in 
opposition  to  man,  yet  it  is  not  yours  in  opposition  to  God ;  they  are  granted 
you  only  for  your  use,  as  the  collar  of  esse^  and  ntord,  and  other  ensigns  of 
the  chief  magistrate  in  the  city,  pass  through  many  hands  in  r^ard  of  the 
use  of  them,  but  the  propriety  remains  in  the  community  and  body  of  the 
city ;  or  as  the  silver  plate  of  a  person  that  invites  yon  to  a  feast  is  for 
your  use  during  the  time  of  the  invitation.  What  ground  is  there  to  be 
proud  of  those  things  ?  You  are  not  the  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  of, 
but  only  have  the  use  of  them  granted  to  you  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world. 

2.  Praise  and  thankfulness  results  from  this  doctrine  of  the  sovereigni^ 
of  God. 

(1.)  He  is  to  be  praised  for  his  royalty :  Ps.  czlvl  1,  '  I  will  extol  thee 
my  God,  0  King.'  The  psalmist  calls  upon  men  five  times  to  sing  praise 
to  him  as  the  King  of  all  the  earth :  Ps.  xlvii.  6,  7,  '  Sing  praises  to  God, 
sing  praises ;  sing  praises  to  our  King,  sing  praises.    For  God  is  the  King  of 

»  Baynard  de  Deo.  p.  766. 

t  That  IB,  a  collar  made  of  links  in  the  form  of  the  letter  8.^KOk 
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aU  the  earth ;  siDg  ye  pnuBes  with  nndentanding.'  All  ereatores,  eyen  the 
inanimate  ones,  are  called  npon  to  praise  him,  because  of  the  excellency  of 
his  name,  and  the  sapremacy  of  his  glory,  in  the  148th  Psalm  thronghoat, 
and  ver.  18.  That  soyereign  power  that  gave  us  hearts  and  tongnes 
deserves  to  have  them  employed  in  his  praises,  especially  since  he  hath 
by  the  same  hand  given  us  so  great  matter  for  it.  As  he  is  a  sovereign, 
we  owe  him  thankfalness  [that]  he  doth  not  deal  with  ns  in  a  way  of 
absolute  dominion ;  he  might  then  have  annihilated  us,  since  he  hath  as 
full  a  dominion  to  reduce  us  to  nothing  as  to  bring  us  out  of  nothing. 
Consider  the  absoluteness  of  his  sovereignty  in  itself,  and  you  must  needs 
acknowledge  that  he  might  have  multiplied  precepts,  enjoined  us  the 
observance  of  more  than  he  hath  done ;  he  might  have  made  our  tether 
much  shorter ;  he  might  exact  obedience,  and  promise  no  toward  for  it ;  he 
might  dash  us  against  the  walls  as  a  potter  doth  his  vessel,  and  no  man 
have  any  just  reason  to  say.  What  dost  thou  ?  or  Why  dost  thou  use  me  so  ? 
A  greater  right  is  in  him  to  use  us  in  such  a  manner,  as  we  do  sensible  as 
well  as  insensible  things.  And  if  you  consider  his  dominion,  as  it  is 
capable  to  be  exercised  in  a  way  of  unquestionable  justice,  and  submitted  to 
the  reason  and  judgments  of  creatures,  he  might  have  dealt  with  us  in  a 
smarter  way  than  he  hath  hitherto  done ;  instead  of  one  affliction,  we  might 
have  had  a  thousand.  He  might  have  shut  his  own  hands  from  pouring  out 
any  good  upon  us,  and  ordered  innumerable  scourges  to  be  prepared  for 
us ;  but  he  deals  not  with  us  according  to  the  rights  of  his  dominion.  He 
doth  not  oppress  us  by  the  greatness  of  his  majesty ;  he  enters  into  covenant 
with  us,  and  allures  us  by  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  shews  himself  as  much 
a  merciful  as  an  absolute  sovereign. 

(2.)  As  he  is  a  proprietor,  we  owe  him  thankfulness.  He  is  at  his  own 
choice,  whether  he  will  bestow  upon  us  any  blessings  or  no  ;  the  more  value 
therefore  his  benefits  deserve  from  us,  and  the  donor  the  more  sincere  re- 
turns. If  we  have  anything  from  the  creature  to  serve  our  turn,  it  is  by 
the  order  of  the  chief  proprietor.  He  is  the  spring  of  honour,  and  the 
fountain  of  supplies ;  all  creatures  are  but  as  the  conduit-pipes  in  a  great 
city,  which  serve  several  houses  with  water,  but  from  the  great  spring.  All 
things  are  conveyed  originally  from  his  own  hand,  and  are  dispensed  from 
his  exchequer.  If  this  great  Sovereign  did  not  order  them,  you  would  have 
no  more  supplies  from  a  creature,  than  you  could  have  nourishment  from  a 
chip.  It  is  the  divine  will  in  everything  that  doth  us  good ;  every  favour 
from  creatures  is  but  a  smile  from  God,  an  evidence  of  his  royalty,  to  move 
ns  to  pay  a  respect  to  him  as  the  great  Lord.  Some  heathens  had  so  much 
respect  for  God,  as  to  conclude  ^at  his  will,  and  not  their  own  prudence, 
was  the  chief  conductor  of  their  affairs.  His  goodness  to  us  calls  for  our 
thankfulness,  but  his  sovereignty  calls  for  a  higher  elevation  of  it ;  a  smile 
from  a  prince  is  more  valued,  and  thought  worthy  of  more  gratitude,  than 
a  present  from  a  peasant.  A  small  gift  from  a  great  person  is  more  gratefully 
to  be  received,  than  a  larger  from  an  inferior  person.  The  condescension  of 
royalty  magnifies  the  gift.  *  What  is  man,,  that  thou,'  so  great  a  majesty, 
*  art  mindful  of  him,'  to  bestow  this  or  that  favour  upon  him,  is  but  a  due 
reflection  upon  every  blessing  we  receive.  Upon  every  fresh  blessing  we 
should  acknowledge  the  donor  and  true  proprietor,  and  give  him  the  honour 
of  his  dominion.  His  property  ought  to  be  thankfully  owned  in  everything 
we  are  capable  of  consecrating  to  him.  As  David,  after  the  liberal  collection 
he  had  made  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  owns  in  his  dedication  of  it  to 
that  use  the  propriety  of  God,  1  Chron.  xxix.  14,  *  Who  am  I,  and  what  is 
my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  o£fer  so  willingly  after  this  sort  ?  for 
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all  things  eome  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee.'  It  was  but 
a  return  of  God's  own  to  him,  as  the  waters  of  the  river  are  no  other  than 
the  return  to  the  sea  of  what  was  taken  from  it. 

Praise  and  thankfulness  is  a  rent  due  from  all  mankind,  and  from  evea^ 
creature,  to  the  great  landlord,  sinoe  all  are  tenants,  and  hold  by  him  at  hu 
will.  '  Every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth,  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,' 
were  heard  by  John  to  ascribe  '  blessing,  honour,  gloxy,  and  power  to  him 
that  sits  on  the  throne,'  Rev.  v.  18.  We  are  as  much  boxmd  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  for  his  preservation  of  us,  as  for  his  creation  of  us.  We  are 
no  less  obliged  to  him,  that  preserves  our  beings,  when  exposed  to  dangers, 
than  we  are  for  bestowing  a  being  upon  us,  when  we  were  not  capable  oi 
danger.  Thankfulness  is  due  to  this  sovereign  for  public  concerns  :  hath  he 
not  preserved  the  ship  of  his  church  in  the  midst  of  whistling  winds  and 
roaring  waves,  in  the  midst  of  the  combats  of  men  and  devils,  and  rescued  it 
often  when  it  hath  been  near  shipwrecked  9 

8.  How  should  we  be  induced  from  hence  to  promote  the  honour  of  this 
sovereign  ?  We  should  advance  him  as  supreme,  and  all  our  actions  should 
concur  in  his  honour.  We  should  return  to  his  glory  what  we  have  re- 
ceived from  his  sovereignty,  and  e^joy  by  his  mercy.  He  that  is  the 
superior  of  all,  ought  to  be  the  end  of  all.  This  is  the  harmony  of  the 
creation,  that  which  is  of  an  inferior  nature  is  ordered  to  the  service  of  that 
which  is  of  a  more  excellent  nature ;  thus  water  and  earth,  that  have  a  lower 
being,  are  employed  for  the  honour  and  beauty  of  the  plants  of  the  earth, 
who  are  more  excellent  in  having  a  principle  of  a  growing  life ;  these  plants 
are  again  subservient  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  which  exceed  them  in  a  prin- 
ciple of  sense,  which  the  others  want ;  those  beasts  and  birds  are  ordered 
for  the  good  of-man,  who  is  superior  to  them  in  a  principle  of  reason,  and 
is  invested  with  a  dominion  over  them ;  man  having  God  for  his  superior, 
ought  as  much  to  serve  the  glory  of  God,  as  other  things  are  designed  to  be 
useful  to  man.  Other  governments  are  intended  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, the  chief  end  is  not  the  good  of  the  governors  themselves ;  but 
God  being  every  way  sovereign, — the  sovereign  being,  giving  being  to  all 
things  ;  the  sovereign  ruler,  giving  order  and  preservation  to  all  things, — 
is  also  the  end  of  all  things,  to  whose  glory  and  honour  all  things,  all 
creatures  are  to  be  subservient.  Bom.  xi.  86,  '  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  gloiy  for  ever  :*  of  him,  as  the 
efficient  cause ;  through  him,  as  the  preserving  cause ;  to  him,  as  the  final 
cause.  All  our  actions  and  thoughts  ought  to  be  addressed  to  his  glory,  our 
whole  beings  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  his  honour,  though  we  should  have 
no  reward,  but  the  honour  of  having  been  subservient  to  the  end  of  our 
creation  ;  so  much  doth  the  excellency  and  majesty  of  God,  infinitely  ele- 
vated above  us,  challenge  of  us.  Subjects  use  to  value  the  safety,  honour, 
and  satisfaction  of  a  good  prince  above  their  own  ;  David  is  accounted  worth 
ten  thousand  of  the  people,  and  some  of  his  courtiers  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  venture  their  lives  for  his  satisfaction  in  so  mean  a  thing  as  a 
little  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem.  Doth  not  so  great,  so  good  a 
sovereign  as  God,  deserve  the  same  afiection  from  us  ?  Do  we  swear,  saith 
a  heathen,  to  prefer  none  before  Csdsar,  and  have  we  not  greater  reason  to 
prefer  none  before  God  ?*  It  is  a  justice  due  from  us  to  Gt>d,  to  maintain 
his  glory,  as  it  is  a  justice  to  preserve  the  right  and  property  of  another.  As 
God  would  lay  aside  his  Deity,  if  he  did  deny  himself,  so  a  creature  acts 
irregularly,  and  out  of  the  rank  of  a  creature,  if  it  doth  not  deny  itself  for 
God.    He  that  makes  himself  his  own  end,  makes  himself  his  own  sovereign. 

*  Arrian  in  Epictet. 
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To  napkin  np  a  gift  he  baUi  bestowed  upon  us,  or  to  employ  what  we  pos- 
sess, solely  to  onr  own  gloiy,  to  use  anything  barely  for  oorselves,  without 
respect  to  God,  is  to  apply  it  to  a  wrong  use,  and  to  iigure  God  in  his  pro- 
priety, and  the  end  of  his  donation.  What  we  have,  ought  to  be  used  for 
the  honour  of  God ;  he  retains  the  dominion  and  lordship,  though  he  grants 
us  the  use ;  we  are  but  stewards,  not  proprietors,  in  regard  of  God,  who 
expects  an  account  from  us,  how  we  have  employed  his  goods  to  his  honour. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  advanced  by  us :  we  are  to  pray  that  his  king- 
dom may  come,  we  are  to  endeavour  that  his  kingdom  may  come  ;  that  is, 
that  God  may  be  known  to  be  the  chief  sovereign ;  that  his  dominion,  which 
was  obscured  by  Adam's  fall,  may  be  more  manifested ;  that  his  subjects 
which  are  suppressed  in  the  world,  may  be  supported,  his  laws  which  are 
violated  by  the  rebellions  of  men,  may  be  more  obeyed,  and  his  enemies  be 
luUy  subdued  by  his  final  judgment,  the  last  evidence  of  his  dominion  in 
this  state  of  the  world ;  that  the  empire  of  sin  and  the  devil  may  be  abolished, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  be  perfected ;  that  none  may  rule  but  the  great  and 
rightful  sovereign.  Thus,  while  we  endeavour  to  advance  the  honour  of  his 
throne,  we  shall  not  want  an  honour  to  ourselves.  He  is  too  gracious  a 
sovereign  to  neglect  them  that  are  mindful  of  his  glory ;  '  those  that  honour 
him,  he  will  honour,'  1  Sam.  ii.  80. 

4.  Fear  and  reverence  of  God  in  himself,  and  in  his  actions,  is  a  duty 
incumbent  on  us  from  this  doctrine  :  Jer.  x.  7,  '  Who  would  not  fear  thee, 
O  King  of  nations  1'  The  ingratitude  of  the  world  is  taxed,  in  not  reverenc- 
ing God  as  a  great  king,  who  had  given  so  many  marks  of  his  royal  govern- 
ment among  them,  ^e  prophet  wonders  there  was  no  fear  of  so  great  a 
King  in  the  world,  since  among  all  the  wise  men  of  the  nations,  and  among 
all  their  kings,  there  is  none  like  unto  this  ;  no  more  reverence  of  him,  since 
none  ruled  so  wisely,  nor  any  ruled  so  graciously.  The  dominion  of  God 
is  one  of  the  first  sparks  that  gives  fire  to  religion  and  worship,  considered 
with  the  goodness  of  this  sovereign :  Ps.  xxii.  27,  28,  '  All  the  nations  shall 
worship  before  thee,  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  governor  among 
the  nations.'  Epicurus,  who  thought  God  careless  of  human  afiairs,  leaving 
them  at  hap-hazard  to  the  conduct  of  men's  wisdom,  and  mutability  of 
fortune,  yet  acknowledged  that  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  man  for  the 
excellency  of  his  nature,  and  greatness  of  his  majesty.  How  should  we 
reverence  that  God,  that  hath  a  throne  encompassed  with  such  glorious 
creatures  as  angels,  whose  faces  we  are  not  able  to  behold,  though  shadowed  in 
assumed  bodies !  How  should  we  fear  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  hath  so  many 
armies  at  his  command  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  below,  whom  he 
can  dispose  to  the  exact  obedience  of  his  will !  How  should  men  be  afraid  to 
censure  any  of  his  actions,  to  sit  judge  of  their  Judge,  and  call  him  to  an 
account  to  their  bar  I  How  should  such  an  earth-worm,  a  mean  animal  as 
man,  be  afraid  to  speak  irreverently  of  so  great  a  king  among  his  pots  and 
strumpets  t  Not  to  fear  him,  not  to  reverence  him,  is  to  pull  his  throne 
from  under  him,  and  make  him  of  a  lower  authority  than  ourselves,  or  any 
creature  that  we  can  reverence  more. 

6.  Prayer  to  God,  and  trust  in  him,  is  inferred  from  his  sovereignty.  If 
he  be  the  supreme  sovereign,  holding  heaven  and  earth  in  his  hand,  £sp08- 
ing  all  things  here  below,  not  committing  eveiy  thing  to  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  or  the  humours  of  men,  we  ought  then  to  apply  ourselves  to  him  in 
every  case,  implore  the  exercise  of  his  authority ;  we  hereby  own  his  peculiar 
right  over  all  things  and  persons.  '  He  only  is  the  supreme  head  in  all  causes 
and  over  all  persons ;  Thine  is  the  kingdom  concludes  the  Lord's  prayers, 
both  as  a  motive  to  pray.  Mat.  vi.  Id,  and  a  ground  to  expect  what  we  want. 
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He  that  believes  not  Ood's  goyemment,  wiU  think  it  needless  to  call  apaa 
him,  will  expect  no  refuge  under  him  in  a  strait,  bat  make  some  ereatnie- 
reed  his  support.  If  we  do  not  seek  to  him,  but  rely  upon  the  dominion 
we  have  over  our  own  possessions,  or  upon  the  authority  of  anything  else, 
we  disown  his  supremacy  and  dominion  over  all  things  ;  we  have  as  good  an 
opinion  of  ourselves,  or  of  some  creature,  as  we  ought  to  have  of  Gtod.  We 
think  ourselves,  or  some  natural  cause  we  seek  to,  or  depend  upon,  as  mudi 
sovereigns  as  he,  and  that  all  things  which  concern  us  are  as  much  at  the 
dispose  of  an  inferior,  as  of  the  great  Lord.  It  is  indeed  to  make  a  God  of 
ourselves,  or  of  the  creature  ;  when  we  seek  to  him  upon  all  occasions,  we 
own  this  divine  eminency,  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  by  him  men's  hearts 
are  ordered,  the  world  governed,  all  things  disposed ;  and  God,  that  is 
jealous  of  his  glory,  is  best  pleased  with  any  duty  in  the  creature  that  doth 
acknowledge  and  desire  the  glorification  of  it,  which  prayer  and  dependence 
on  him  doth  in  a  special  manner,  desiring  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
and  the  preservation  of  it,  in  ordering  the  sSairs  of  the  world. 

6.  Obedience  naturally  results  from  this  doctrine.  As  his  justice  requires 
fear,  his  goodness  thankfulness,  his  faithfulness  trust,  his  truth  belief,  so 
his  sovereignty,  in  the  nature  of  it,  demands  obedience.  As  it  is  most  fit  he 
should  rule  in  regard  of  his  excellency,  so  it  is  most  fit  we  should  obey  him 
in  regard  of  his  authority.  He  is  our  Lord,  and  we  his  subjects ;  he  is  our 
Master,  and  we  his  servants ;  it  is  righteous  we  should  observe  him,  and 
conform  to  his  will.  He  is  everything  that  speaks  an  authority  to  command 
us,  and  that  can  challenge  an  humility  in  us  to  obey.  As  that  is  the  truest 
doctrine  that  subjects  us  most  to  God,  so  he  is  the  truest  Christian  that 
doth  in  his  practice  most  acknowledge  this  subjection.  And  as  sovereigntj 
is  the  first  notion  a  creature  can  have  of  God,  so  obedience  is  the  first  and 
chief  thing  conscience  reflects  upon  the  creature.  Man  holds  all  of  God, 
and  therefore  owes  all  the  operations  capable  to  be  produced  by  those 
fi&culties  to  that  sovereign  power  that  endowed  him  witii  them.  Man  had 
no  being  but  for  him,  he  hath  no  motion  without  him ;  he  should  therefore 
have  no  being  but  for  him,  and  no  motion  but  according  to  him.  To  call 
him  Lord,  and  not  to  act  in  subjection  to  him,  is  to  mock  and  put  a  seom 
upon  him :  Luke  vi.  46,  '  Why  call  you  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  that  I  say  ? '  It  is  like  the  cnunfying  Christ  under  the  title  of  a  king. 
It  is  not  by  professions,  but  by  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  prince,  that  we 
manifest  a  due  respect  to  him.  By  that,  we  reverence  that  authority  that 
enacted  them,  and  the  prudence  that  firamed  them. 

This  doctrine  a£fords  us  motives  to  obey,  and  directs  us  to  the  manner  of 
obedience. 

Motives  to  obey. 

1.  It  is  comely  and  orderly.  Is  it  not  a  more  becoming  thing  to  be  ruled 
by  the  will  of  our  sovereign,  than  by  that  of  our  lusts  ?  to  observe  a  wise 
and  gracious  authority,  than  to  set  up  inordinate  appetites  in  the  room  of 
his  law  ?  Would  not  all  men  account  it  a  disorder  to  be  abominated,  to  see 
a  slave  or  vassal  control  the  just  orders  of  his  lord,  and  endeavour  to  subject 
his  master's  will  to  his  own  ?  Much  more  to  expect  God  should  serve  oar 
humour,  rather  than  we  be  regulated  by  his  will.  It  is  more  orderly  that 
subjects  should  obey  their  governors,  than  governors  their  subjects ;  that 
passion  should  obey  reason,  than  reason  obey  passion.  When  good  gover* 
nors  are  to  conform  to  subjects,  and  reason  veil  to  passion,  it  is  monstrous ; 
the  one  disturbs  the  order  of  a  community,  and  the  other  de£Biceth  the  beauty 
of  the  soul.  Is  it  a  comely  thing  for  God  to  stoop  to  our  meanness^  or  kr 
us  to  stoop  to  his  greatness  ? 
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2.  In  regard  of  the  divme  sovereignty,  it  is  both  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  obey  God.  It  is  indeed  tibe  gloiy  of  a  snperior  to  be  obeyed  by 
his  inferior,  bat  where  the  sovereign  is  of  transcendent  excellency  and  dignity, 
it  is  an  honour  to  a  mean  person  to  be  under  his  immediate  commands,  and 
enrolled  in  his  service.  It  is  more  honour  to  be  God's  subject  than  to  be 
the  greatest  worldly  monarch ;  his  very  service  is  an  empire,  and  disobedience 
to  him  is  a  slavery.  It  is  a  part  of  his  sovereignty  to  reward  any  service 
done  to  him.*  Other,  lords  may  be  willing  to  recompense  the  service  of 
their  subjects,  but  are  often  rendered  unable ;  but  nothing  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  God  to  hinder  your  reward,  if  nothing  stand  in  your  way  to  hinder 
your  obedience :  Levit.  zviii.  6,  '  If  you  keep  my  statutes,  you  shall  live  in 
them;  I  am  the  Lord.'  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  can  recompense  you 
for  rebellion  against  God  and  obedience  to  a  lust  ?  Saul  cools  the  hearts  of 
his  servants  from  running  after  David,  by  David's  inability  to  give  them 
fields  and  vineyards :  1  Sam.  xxii.  7,  *  Will  the  son  of  Jesse  give  every  one 
of  you  fields  and  vineyards,  and  make  you  captains  of  thousands,  and  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  that  you  have  conspired  against  me  ?'  But  God  hath  a 
dominion  to  requite,  as  well  as  authority  to  command  your  obedience.  He 
is  a  great  sovereign,  to  bear  you  out,  in  your  observance  of  his  precepts, 
against  all  reproaches  and  violences  of  men,  and  at  last  to  crown  you  with 
eternal  honour.  If  he  should  neglect  vindicating  one  time  or  other  your 
loyalty  to  him,  he  will  neglect  the  maintaining  and  vindicating  his  own  sove- 
reignty and  greatness. 

8.  God,  in  all  his  dispensations  to  man,  was  careful  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  his  sovereignty,  in  exacting  obedience  of  his  creature.  The  second  thing 
he  manifested  his  sovereignty  in  was  that  of  a  lawgiver  to  Adam ;  afler  that 
of  a  proprietor,  in  giving  him  the  possession  of  the  garden ;  one  followed 
immediately  the  other:  Gen.  ii.  15,  16,  '  The  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and 
put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it.  And  the  Lord  commanded  the 
man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  but  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,'  &c.  Nothing 
was  to  be  enjoyed  by  man  but  upon  the  condition  of  obedience  to  his  Lord ; 
and  it  is  observed,  that  in  the  description  of  the  creation,  God  is  not  called 
Lord  till  the  finishing  of  the  creation,  and  particularly  in  the  forming  of 
man :  Gen.  ii.  7,  ^  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man.'  Though  he  was  Lord 
of  all  creatures,  yet  it  was  in  man  he  would  have  his  sovereignty  particularly 
manifested,  and  by  man  have  his  authority  specially  acknowledged.  The 
law  is  prefaced  with  this  title,  <  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,'  Exod.  xx.  2 : 
authority  in  Lordy  sweetness  in  Ood ;  the  one  to  enjoin,  the  other  to  allure, 
obedience ;  and  God  enforceth  several  of  the  commands  with  the  same  title. 
And  as  he  begins  many  precepts  with  it,  so  he  concludes  them  with  the  same 
title,  '  I  am  the  Lord,'  Lev.  xix.  87,  and  in  other  places. 

In  all  his  communications  of  his  goodness  to  man  in  his  ways  of  blessing 
them,  he  stands  upon  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
manifests  his  graciousness  in  favour  of  his  authority.  '  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God ;'  your  God  in  all  my  perfections  for  your  advantage,  but  yet  your  sove- 
reign for  your  obedience.  In  all  his  condescensions  he  will  have  the  rights 
of  this  untouched  and  unviolated  by  us.  When  Christ  would  give  the  most 
pregnant  instance  of  his  condescending  and  humble  kindness,  he  urgeth  his 
authority,  to  ballast  their  spirits  from  any  presumptuous  eruptions  because 
of  his  humility ;  John  xiii.  18,  <  You  call  me  Master  and  Lord,  and  you  say 
well,  for  so  I  am.'  He  asserts  his  authority,  and  presseth  tiiem  to  their 
duty,  when  he  had  seemed  to  lay  it  for  the  demeanour  of  a  servant,  and  had 

*  Servile  Deo,  legnare  est. 
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below  the  dignity  of  a  master  pat  on  the  hnmilitj  of  a  mean  nndeiling,  to 
wash  the  disciples'  feet,  all  which  was  to  oblige  them  to  perfonn  the  com- 
mand he  then  gave  them,  Ter.  14,  in  obedience  to  his  aathoritj  and  imitati<m 
of  his  example. 

4.  All  creatures  obey  him.  All  creatures  ponctoally  observe  the  law  he 
hath  imprinted  on  their  natnre,  and  in  their  several  capacities  acknowledge 
him  their  sovereign ;  thej  move  according  to  the  inclinations  he  imprinted 
on  them.  The  sea  contains  itself  in  its  boonds,  and  the  snn  steps  not  out 
of  his  sphere ;  the  stars  march  in  their  order,  *  they  ooniinne  this  day  according 
to  thy  ordinance,  for  all  are  thy  servants,'  Fs.  cxix.  91.  If  he  orders  things 
contrary  to  their  primitive  natore,  they  obey  him.  When  he  speaks  the 
word,  the  devouring  fire  becomes  gentle,  and  toucheth  not  a  hair  of  the 
children  he  will  preserve ;  the  hunger-starved  lions  suspend  their  ravenous 
nature,  when  so  good  a  morsel  as  Daniel  is  set  before  them ;  and  the  sun, 
which  had  been  in  perpetual  motion  since  its  creation,  obeys  the  writ  of  ease 
God  sent  in  Joshua's  time,  and  stands  still.  Shall  insensible  and  sensible 
creatnres  be  punctual  to  his  orders,  passively  acknowledge  his  autiiority  ? 
Shall  lions  and  serpents  obey  God  in  their  places,  and  shall  not  man,  who 
can  by  reason  argue  out  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  understand  the  sense 
and  goodness  of  his  laws,  and  actively  obey  God  with  that  will  he  hath 
enriched  him  with  above  all  other  creatures  ?  Yet  the  truth  is,  every  sensitive, 
yea,  every  senseless  creature,  obeys  God  more  than  his  rational,  more  than 
his  gracious  creatures  in  this  world.  The  rational  creatures,  since  the  £eJ1, 
have  a  prevailing  principle  of  corruption.  Let  the  obedience  of  other  creatures 
incite  us  more  to  imitate  them,  and  shame  our  remissness  in  not  acknow- 
ledging the  dominion  of  God,  in  the  just  way  he  prescribes  us  to  walk  in. 
,  Well  then,  let  us  not  pretend  to  own  God  as  our  Lord,  and  yet  act  the 
part  of  rebels.  Let  us  give  him  the  reverence,  and  pay  him  that  obedience, 
which  of  right  belongs  to  so  great  a  King.  Whatsoever  he  speaks  as  a  tme 
God  ought  to  be  believed,  whatsoever  he  orders  as  a  sovereign  God  ought 
to  be  obeyed.  Let  not  God  have  less  than  man,  nor  man  have  more  tl^ 
God.  It  is  a  common  principle,  writ  upon  the  reason  of  all  men,  that  respect 
and  observance  is  due  to  the  majesty  of  a  man,  much  more  to  the  majesty  of 
God  as  a  lawgiver. 

As  this  doctrine  presents  us  motives,  so  it  directs  us  to  the  manner  and 
kind  of  our  obedience  to  God. 

1.  It  must  be  with  a  respect  to  his  authority.  As  the  veracity  of  God  is 
the  formal  object  of  faith,  and  the  reason  why  we  believe  the  things  he  hath 
revealed,  so  the  authority  of  God  is  the  fonnal  object  of  our  obedience,  or 
the  reason  why  we  observe  the  things  he  hath  commanded.  There  must  be  a 
respect  to  his  will  as  the  rule,  as  well  as  to  his  gloiy  as  the  end.  It  is  not 
formally  obedience  that  is  not  done  with  a  regard  to  ^e  order  of  God,  though 
it  may  be  materially  obedience,  as  it  answers  the  matter  of  the  precept.  As 
when  men  will  abstain  from  excess  and  rioting,  because  it  is  ruinous  to  their 
health,  not  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  great  Lawgiver,  this  is  to  pay  a 
respect  to  our  own  conveniency  and  interest,  not  a  conscientious  observance 
to  God ;  a  regard  to  our  health,  not  to  our  sovereign ;  a  kindness  to  our- 
selves, not  a  justice  due  to  the  rights  of  Gt)d.  There  must  not  only  be  a 
consideration  of  the  matter  of  the  precept  as  convenient,  but  a  consideration 
of  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver  as  obligatoiy.  Thus  aaith  the  Lord,  ushers 
in  every  order  of  his,  directing  our  eye  to  the  authority  enacting  it.  Jero- 
boam did  God's  will  of  prophecy  in  taking  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the 
devils  may  be  subservient  in  God's  will  or  providence,  but  neither  of  them 
are  put  upon  the  account  of  obedience,  because  not  done  intentionally  with 
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any  coiUK»enc6  of  the  soTereJgntj  of  God.  God  will  have  this  owned  by  a 
regular  reepect  to  it ;  so  mueh  he  insists  npon  the  honour  of  it,  that  the 
saonfiee  of  Christ,  Gtod-man,  was  most  agreeable  to  him,  not  only  as  it  was 
great  and  admirable  in  itseJf,  bnt  also  for  that  ravishing  obedience  to  his 
will,  which  was  the  life  and  glory  of  his  sacrifice,  whereby  the  justice  of  God 
was  not  only  owned  in  the  offering,  bnt  the  sovereignty  of  God  owned  in  the 
obedience ;  Phil.  ii.  8,  <  He  became  obedient  nnto  death ;  wherefore  God 
highly  exalted  him.' 

2.  It  most  be  the  best  and  most  exact  obedience.  The  most  sovereign 
authority  calls  for  the  exactest  and  lowest  observance,  the  highest  Lord  for 
the  deepest  homage :  being  he  is  a  great  king,  he  mast  have  Uie  best  in  onr 
flock,  Mai.  i.  Obedienoe  is  due  to  God,  as  kiDg,  and  the  choicest  obedience 
is  due  to  him,  as  he  is  the  most  excellent  king.  The  more  majestic  and 
noble  any  man  is,  the  more  careful  we  are  in  our  manner  of  service  to  him. 
We  are  bound  to  obey  God,  not  only  under  the  title  of  a  Lord  in  regard  of 
jurisdiction  and  political  subjection,  but  under  the  title  of  a  true  Lord  and 
Master  in  regard  of  propriety.  Since  we  are  not  only  his  subjects  but  servants, 
the  exactest  obedience  is  due  to  God  jure  servitutis:  Luke  xvii.  10,  'When 
you  have  done  all,  say  you  are  unprofitable  servants,'  because  we  can  do 
nothing  which  we  owe  not  to  God. 

8.  Sincere  and  inward  obedience.  As  it  is  a  part  of  his  sovereignty  to 
prescribe  laws,  not  only  to  man  in.  his  outward  state,  but  to  his  conscience, 
BO  it  is  a  part  of  our  subjection  to  receive  his  laws  into  our  will  and  heart. 
The  authority  of  his  laws  exceeds  human  laws  in  the  extent  and  riches  of 
them,  and  our  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty  cannot  be  right  but  by 
subjecting  the  faculties  of  our  soul  to  the  Lawgiver  of  our  souls ;  we  else 
aclmowledge  his  authority  to  be  as  limited  as  the  empire  of  man.  When 
his  will  not  only  sways  the  outward  action  but  the  inward  motion,  it  is  a 
giving  him  the  honour  of  his  high  throne  above  the  throne  of  mortals.  The 
right  of  God  ought  to  be  preserved  undamaged  in  affection,  as  well  as  action. 

4.  It  must  be  sole  obedience.  We  are  ordered  to  serve  him  only  :  Mat. 
iv.  10, '  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  As  the  only  supreme  Lord,  as  being  the 
highest  Sovereign,  it  is  fit  he  should  have  the  highest  obedience  before  all 
earthly  sovereigns ;  and  as  being  unparalleled  by  any  among  all  the  nations, 
so  none  must  have  an  obedience  equal  to  him.  When  God  commands,  if 
the  highest  power  on  earth  countermands  it,  the  precept  of  God  must  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  countermand  of  the  creature  :  Acts  iv.  18,  19,  '  Whether 
it  be  right,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye.'  We  must  never  give  place  to  the  authority  of  all  the  monarchs 
in  Uie  world,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  obedience  we  owe  to  the  supreme  mon- 
arch of  heaven  and  eaith.  This  would  be  to  place  the  throne  of  God  at 
the  footstool  of  man,  and  debase  him  below  the  rank  of  a  creature.  Loyalty 
to  man  can  never  recompense  for  the  mischief  accruing  from  disloyalty  to  God. 
All  the  obedience  we  are  to  give  to  man,  is  to  be  paid  in  obedience  to  God, 
and  with  an  eye  to  his  precept ;  therefore,  what  servants  do  for  their  masters 
they  must  do  *  as  to  the  Lord,'  Col.  iii.  28,  and  children  are  to  '  obey  their 
parents  in  the  Lord,'  Eph.  vi.  1.  The  authority  of  God  is  to  be  eyed  in 
all  the  services  payable  to  man.  Proper  and  true  obedience  hath  God  solely 
for  its  principal  and  primary  object ;  all  obedience  to  man  that  interferes 
with  that,  and  would  justle  out  obedience  to  God,  is  to  be  refused.  What 
obedience  is  due  to  man,  is  but  rendered  as  a  part  of  obedience  to  God,  and 
a  stooping  of  his  authority. 

5.  It  must  be  universal  obedience.  The  laws  of  man  are  not  to  be 
universally  obeyed ;  some  may  be  oppressive  and  uigust.    No  man  hath 
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aatbority  to  make  an  tmjast  law,  and  no  sabjeet  is  bound  to  obey  an  nnrigbt- 
eons  law ;  bat  God  being  a  rigbteons  sovereign,  tbere  is  not  one  of  bis  laws 
bat  doth  necessarily  oblige  ns  to  obedience.  Whatsoever  this  supreme  power 
declares  to  be  his  will,  it  mast  be  oar  care  to  observe.  Man,  being  bis 
creature,  is  bound  to  be  subject  to  whatsoever  laws  he  doth  impose,  to  the 
meanest  as  well  as  to  the  greatest,  they  having  equally  a  stamp  of  divine 
authority  upon  them.  We  are  not  to  pick  and  choose  among  his  precepts ; 
this  is  to  pare  away  part  of  his  authority,  and  render  him  a  half  sovereign. 

It  must  be  aniversal  in  all  places.  An  Englishman  in  Spain  is  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  that  country  wherein  he  resides,  and  so  not  responsible 
there  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  native  country.  In  the  same  condi- 
tion is  a  Spaniard  in  England.  But  the  laws  of  God  are  to  be  obeyed  in 
every  part  of  the  world ;  wheresoever  divine  providence  doth  cast  us,  it  casts 
us  not  out  of  the  places  where  he  commands,  nor  out  of  the  compass  of  his 
own  empire.  He  is  Lord  of  the  world,  and  his  laws  oblige  in  every  part  of 
the  world  ;  they  were  ordered  for  a  world,  and  not  for  a  particular  climate 
and  territory. 

6.  It  must  be  indisputable*  obedience.  All  authority  requires  readiness 
in  the  subject ;  the  centurion  had  it  from  his  soldiers  :  they  went  when  he 
ordered  them,  and  came  when  he  beckoned  to  them.  Mat.  viii.  9.  It  is  more 
fit  God  should  have  the  same  promptness  from  his  subjects.  We  are  to 
obey  his  orders,  though  our  purblind  understandings  may  not  apprehend  the 
reason  of  every  one  of  them.  It  is  without  dispute  that  he  is  sovereign,  and 
therefore  it  is  without  dispute  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  him,  without  con- 
trolling his  conduct.  A  master  will  not  bear  it  from  his  slave,  why  should 
God  from  his  creature  ?  Though  God  admits  his  creatures  sometimes  to 
treat  with  him  about  the  equality  of  his  justice,  and  also  about  the  reason 
of  some  commands,  yet  sometimes  he  gives  no  other  reason  but  his  own 
sovereignty,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  to  correct  the  malapertness  of  men,  and 
exact  from  them  an  entire  obedience  to  this  unlimited  and  absolute  autho- 
rity. When  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  Isaac,  Gt)d  acquaints  him  not 
with  the  reason  of  his  demand  till  after.  Gen.  zxii.  2,  12  ;  nor  did  Abraham 
enter  any  demur  to  the  order,  or  expostulate  with  God,  either  from  his  own 
natural  affection  to  Isaac,  the  hardness  of  the  command,  it  being  as  it  were 
a  ripping  up  his  own  bowels,  nor  the  quickness  of  it  after  he  had  been  a 
child  of  the  promise,  and  a  divine  donation  above  the  course  of  nature.  Nor 
did  Paul  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  study  arguments  from  nature  and 
interest  to  oppose  the  divine  command,  when  he  was  sent  upon  his  aposto- 
lical employment.  Gal.  i.  16.  The  more  indisputable  his  right  is  to  com- 
mand, the  stronger  is  our  obligation  to  obey,  without  quenching  the  reason 
of  his  orders. 

7.  It  must  be  a  joyful  obedience.  Men  are  commonly  more  cheerful  in 
their  obedience  to  a  great  prince,  than  to  a  mean  peasant,  because  the  quality 
of  the  master  renders  the  service  more  honourable.  It  is  a  discredit  to  a 
prince's  government  when  his  subjects  obey  him  with  discontent  and  dejected- 
ness,  as  though  he  were  a  hard  master,  and  his  laws  tyrannical  and  unright- 
eous. When  we  pay  obedience  but  with  a  dull  and  feeble  pace,  and  a  sour 
and  sad  temper,  we  blemish  our  great  sovereign,  imply  his  commands  to  be 
grievous,  void  of  that  peace  and  pleasure  he  proclaims  to  be  in  them,  that 
he  deserves  no  respect  from  us,  if  we  obey  him  because  we  must,  and  not 
because  we  will.  Livoluntary  obedience  deserves  not  the  title  ;  it  is  rather 
submission  than  obedience,  an  act  of  the  body,  not  of  the  mind ;  a  mita 
of  obedience  with  cheerfulness  is  better  than  a  talent  without  it.    In  the 
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little  Paal  did,  he  eomforte  himself  in  this,  that '  with  the  mind  he  eenred  the 
law  of  God/  Bom.  vii.  26.  '  The  testimonies  of  God  were  David's  delight/ 
Ps*  cxiz.  24.  Onr  understandings  most  take  pleasure  in  knowing  him,  onr 
wills  delightfolly  emhraee  him,  and  onr  actions  he  cheerfully  squarod  to  him. 
This  credits  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  world,  makes  others  believe  him  to 
be  a  gracious  Lord,  and  move  them  to  have  some  veneration  for  his  authority. 

8.  It  must  be  perpetual  obedience.  As  man  is  a  subject  as  soon  as  he  is 
a  creature,  so  he  is  a  subject  as  long  as  he  is  a  creature.  God's  sovereignty 
is  of  perpetual  duration,  as  long  as  he  is  Qod ;  man's  obedience  must  be  per- 
petual while  he  is  man.  God  cannot  part  with  his  sovereignty,  and  a  crea- 
ture cannot  be  exempted  from  subjection  ;  we  must  not  only  serve  him,  but 
cleave  to  him,  Deut.  ziii.  4.  Obedience  is  continued  in  heaven,  his  throne 
is  established  in  heaven ;  it  must  be  bowed  to  in  heaven,  as  well  as  in  earth. 
The  angels  continuaUy  fidfil  his  pleasure. 

7.  Exhortation.  Patience  is  a  duty  flowing  from  this  doctrine.  In  all 
strokes  upon  ourselves,  or  thick  showers  upon  the  church,  the  Lord  rsigns^ 
is  a  consideration  to  prevent  muttering  against  him,  and  makes  us  quietly 
wait  to  see  what  the  issue  of  his  divine  pleasure  will  be.  It  is  too  great  an 
insolence  againsty  the  divine  Majesty  to  censure  what  he  acts,  or  quazrri 
with  him  for  what  he  inflicts.  Proud  clay  doth  very  unbecomingly  swell 
against  an  infinite  superior.  If  God  be  our  sovereign,  we  ought  to  subscribe 
to  his  afflicting  will  without  debates,  as  well  as  to  his  liberal  will  with  affec- 
tionate applauses.  We  should  be  as  full  of  patience  under  his  sharper,  as  of 
praise  under  his  more  grateful,  dispensations,  and  be  without  reluctancy 
against  his  penal,  as  weU  as  his  preceptive,  pleasure.  It  is  Gh>d*8  part  to  in- 
flict, and  the  creature's  part  to  submit. 

This  doctrine  affords  us  motives,  and  shews  us  the  nature  of  patience. 

Motives  to  it. 

1.  God  being  sovereign,  hath  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  all  things. 
His  title  to  our  persons  and  possessions  is  upon  this  account  stronger  than 
our  own  can  be.  We  have  as  much  reason  to  be  angry  with  ourselves 
when  we  assert  our  worldly  right  against  others,  as  to  be  angry  with  God 
for  asserting  the  right  of  his  dominion  over  us.  Why  should  we  enter  a 
charge  against  him,  because  he  had  not  tempered  us  so  strong  in  our  bodies, 
drawn  us  with  as  fair  colours,  embellished  our  spirits  with  as  rich  gifts  as 
others?  Is  he  not  the  Sovereign  of  his  own  goods,  to  impart  what,  and  in 
what  measure,  he  pleaseth  ?  Would  you  be  content  your  servant  should 
check  your  pleasure  in  dispensing  your  own  favours  ?  It  is  an  unreasonable 
thing  hot  to  leave  God  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  dominion.  Though  Job 
were  a  pattern  of  patience,  yet  he  had  deep  tinctures  of  impatience,  he  often 
complains  of  God's  usage  of  him  as  too  hard,  and  stands  much  upon  his  own 
integrity ;  but  when  God  comes  in  the  latter  chapters  of  that  book  to  justify 
his  carriage  towards  him,  he  chargeth  him  not  as  a  criminal,  but  considers 
him  only  as  his  vassal.  He  might  have  found  flaws  enough  in  Job's  car- 
riage, and  corruption  enough  in  Job's  nature,  to  clear  the  equity  of  his  pro- 
ceeding as  a  Judge,  but  he  useth  no  other  medium  to  convince  him,  but  the 
greatness  of  his  majesty,  the  unlimitedness  of  his  sovereignty,  which  so  appals 
tilie  good  man,  that  he  puts  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  and  stands  mute  with  a 
self-abhorrency  before  him  as  a  sovereign,  rather  than  as  a  judge.  When 
he  doth  pinch  us,  and  deprive  us  of  what  we  most  affect,  his  right  to  do  it 
should  sUence  our  lips,  and  calm  our  hearts  from  any  boisterous  uproars 
against  him. 

2.  The  property  of  all  still  remains  in  God,  since  he  is  sovereign.  He 
did  not  divest  himself  of  the  property  when  he  granted  us  the  use.    The 
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earth  is  his,  not  oars ;  the  fakiess  of  the  earth  is  his,  it  is  not  ours ;  the  fobiees 
any  of  ns  have,  as  well  as  the  fulness  others  have.  After  he  had  given  the 
Israelites  com,  wine,  and  oil,  he  calls  them  all  his,  and  emphatically  adds 
my  to  every  one  of  them,  Hosea  ii.  9.  His  right  is  nniversal  over  every 
mite  we  have,  and  perpetual  too.  He  may  therefore  take  from  ns  what  he 
please.  He  did  hut  deposit  in  our  hands  for  a  while  the  benefits  we  enjoy, 
either  children,  friends,  estate,  or  lives  ;  he  did  not  make  a  total  conveyance 
of  them,  and  alienate  his  own  property  when  he  put  them  into  onr  hands ; 
we  can  shew  no  patent  for  them,  wherein  the  full  right  is  passed  over  to  us,  to 
hold  them  against  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  implead  him  if  he  offer  to  reassume 
them.  He  reserved  a  power  to  dispossess  us  upon  a  forfeiture,  as  he  is  the 
lord  and  governor.  Did  any  of  us  yet  answer  the  condition  of  his  grant  ? 
It  was  his  indulgence  to  allow  them  so  long.  There  is  reason  to  submit  to 
him,  when  he  reassumes  what  he  lent  to  us,  and  rather  to  thank  him  that  he 
lent  it  80  long,  and  did  not  seize  upon  it  sooner. 

8.  Other  things  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  our  sovereignty  over 
them,  than  we  of  God's  exercise  of  his  sovereignty  over  us.  Do  we  not 
exercise  an  authority  over  our  beasts,  as  to  strike  them  when  we  please,  and 
merely  for  our  pleasure,  and  think  we  merit  no  reproof  for  it,  because  they 
are  our  own,  and  of  a  nature  inferior  to  ours  ?  And  shall  not  God,  who  is 
absolute,  do  as  much  with  ns,  who  are  more  below  him  than  the  meanest 
creatures  are  below  us  ?  They  are  creatures  as  well  as  we,  and  we  no 
more  creatures  than  they  ;  they  were  framed  by  omnipotence  as  well  as  we ; 
there  is  no  more  difference  between  them  and  us  in  the  notion  of  creatures. 
As  there  is  no  difference  between  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth,  and  the 
meanest  beggar  on  the  dunghill,  in  the  notion  of  a  man, — the  beggar  is  a  man 
as  well  as  the  monarch,  and  as  much  a  man, — ^the  difference  consists  in  the 
special  endowments  we  have  above  them  by  the  bounty  of  their  and  our 
common  Creator.  We  are  less,  if  compared  with  God,  than  the  worst, 
meanest,  most  sordid  creature  can  be,  if  compared  with  us.  Hath  not  a 
bird  or  a  hare  (if  they  had  a  capacity)  more  reason  to  complain  of  men's 
persecuting  them  by  their  hawks  and  their  dogs  ?  But  would  their  complaints 
appear  reasonable,  since  both  were  made  for  the  use  of  man,  and  man  doth 
but  use  the  nature  of  the  one  to  attain  a  benefit  by  the  other  ?  Have  we 
any  reason  to  complain  of  God,  if  he  lets  loose  other  creatures,  the  devour- 
ing hounds  of  the  world,  to  bite  and  afflict  us?  We  must  not  open  our  lips 
against  him,  nor  let  our  heart  swell  against  his  scourge,  since  both  they  and 
we  were  made  for  his  use,  as  well  as  other  creatures  for  ours.  This  is  a 
reason  to  stifle  all  complaints  against  God,  but  not  to  make  us  careless  of 
preventing  afflictions,  or  emerging  out  of  them  by  all  just  ways.  The  hare 
hath  a  nature  to  shift  ibr  itself  by  its  winding  and  turning,  and  the  bird  by 
its  flight;  and  neither  of  them  could  be  blamed,  if  they  were  able,  should  the 
one  scratch  out  the  eyes  of  the  hounds,  and  the  other  sacrifice  the  hawk  to 
its  own  fury. 

4.  It  is  a  folly  not  to  submit  to  him.  Why  should  we  strive  against  him, 
since  he  is  an  unaccountable  Sovereign,  and  '  gives  no  account  of  any  of  his 
matters'?  Job  xxxiii.  18.  Who  can  disannul  the  judgment  God  gives? 
There  is  no  appeal  from  the  supreme  court ;  a  higher  court  can  repeal  or 
null  the  sentence  of  an  inferior  court,  but  the  sentence  of  the  highest  stands 
irreversible,  but  by  itself  and  its  own  authority.  It  is  better  to  lower  our 
sails  than  to  grapple  with  one  that  can  shoot  us  under  water ;  to  submit  to 
that  sovereign  whom  we  cannot  subdue. 

It  shews  us  the  true  nature  of  patience  in  i^ard  of  God.    It  is  a  sub- 
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mission  to  God's  sovereignty.  As  the  fonnal  object  of  obedience  is  the 
aathority  of  God  enacting  the  law,  so  the  fonnal  object  of  patience  is  the 
aathority  of  God  inflicting  the  punishment.  As  his  right  of  commanding  is 
to  be  eyed  in  the  one,  so  his  right  of  punishing  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
other.  This  was  Eli*s  condition,  when  he  had  received  a  message,  that 
ihight  put  flesh  and  blood  into  a  mutiny,  the  rending  the  priesthood  from 
his  family,  and  the  ruin  of  his  house  ;  yet  this  consideration.  It  is  the  Lord^ 
calms  him  into  submission,  and  a  willing  compliance  with  the  divine  plea- 
sure :  1  Sam.  iii.  18,  <  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seems  good  in  his 
sight.'  Job  was  of  the  same  strain :  Job  i.  21,  '  The  Lord  gives,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  He  considers 
€k>d  as  a  sovereign  who  was  not  to  be  reproached,  or  have  anything  uncomely 
uttered  of  hSn  for  what  he  had  done.  To  be  patient,  because  we  cannot  avoid 
it  or  resist  it,  is  a  violent,  not  a  loyal  patience;  but  to  submit  because  it 
is  the  will  of  God  to  inflict,  to  be  silent  because  the  sovereignty  of  God 
doth  order  it,  is  a  patience  of  a  true  complexion.  The  other  kind  of  patience 
is  no  other  than  that  of  an  enemy,  that  will  free  himself  as  soon  as  he  can, 
and  by  any  way,  though  never  so  violent,  that  offers  itself.  This  sort  of 
patience  is  that  of  a  subject  acknowledging  the  supreme  authority  over  him, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  will,  and  to  the  glory  of  God,  more 
than  by  his  own  will,  and  for  his  own  ease.  '  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not 
my  mouth,'  Ps.  zxxix.  9,  not  because  I  could  not  help  it,  but  <  because  thou 
didst  it,'  thou  who  art  my  sovereign  Lord.  The  greatness  of  God  claims  an 
awful  and  inviolable  respect  from  his  creatures,  in  what  way  soever  he  doth 
dispose  of  them ;  this  is  due  to  him.  Since  his  kingdom  rnleth  over  all,  his 
kingdom  should  be  acknowledged  by  all,  and  his  royal  authority  submitted 
to  it  in  all  that  he  doth. 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  GOD'S  PATIENCE. 


The  Lord  is  slow  to  miger^  and  great  in  power,  and  wiU  not  at  all  aeqmi  ike 
wicked;  the  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm^  and  the 
clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. — Nahum  L  8. 

Thb  aubjeot  of  this  prophecy  ifl  God's  sentence  against  Nineveh,  the  head 
and  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire, — a  city  famons  for  its  strength  and 
thickness  of  its  walls,  and  the  moltitade  of  its  towers  for  defence  agsunst  an 
enemy.  The  forces  of  this  empire  did  Qod  use  as  a  scourge  against  the 
IsraeUtes,  and  by  their  hands  ruined  Samaria,  the  chief  city  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  transplanted  them  as  captives  into  another  country,  2  Kings 
xvii.  5,  6,  about  six  years  after  Hezekiah  came  to  the  crown  of  Jadah, 
2  Kings  xyiii.  compared  with  chap.  xvii.  ver.  6.  In  whose  time,  or  (as 
some  ^ink)  later,  Nahum  uttered  this  prophecy.  The  name  Nahum  signi- 
fies comforter;  though  the  matter  of  his  prophecy  be  dreadful  to  Ninereh,  it 
was  comfortable  to  ti^e  people  of  God.  For  a  promise  is  made,  ver.  7,  *  The 
Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble;  and  he  knoweth  them  that 
trust  in  him  ;*  and  an  encouragement  to  Judah  to  keep  their  solemn  feasts, 
ver.  15,  and  also  in  chap.  ii.  8,  with  a  declaration  of  the  misery  of  Nineyeh, 
and  the  destruction  of  it. 
Observe, 

1.  In  aU  the  fears  of  God*s  people,  God  will  have  a  comforter  for  them. 
Judah  might  well  be  dejected  with  the  calamity  of  their  brethren,  not  know- 
ing but  it  might  be  their  own  turn  shortly  after.  They  knew  not  where  the 
ambition  of  the  Assyrian  would  stop,  but  God,  by  his  prophets,  calms  their 
fears  of  their  furious  neighbour,  by  predicting  to  them  the  ruin  of  their 
feared  adversary. 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  church's  enemies  is  the  comfort  of  the  church. 
By  that  God  is  glorified  in  his  justice,  and  the  church  secured  in  its  worship. 

8.  The  victories  of  persecutors  secure  them  not  firom  being  the  triumphs 
of  others.  The  Assyrians,  that  conquered  and  captived  Israel,  were  them- 
selves to  be  conquered  and  captived  by  the  Medes.  The  whole  oppresaing 
empire  is  threatened  with  des^ction  in  the  ruin  of  their  chief  city;  accord- 
ingly it  was  accomplished,  and  the  empire  extinguished  by  a  greater  power. 
Qod  bums  the  rod  when  it  hath  done  the  work  he  appointed  it  for;  and  the 
wisp  of  straw  wherewith  the  vessels  are  scoured  is  flung  into  the  fire  or  npon 
the  dunghill. 
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Nahom  begins  his  propheey  majestically,  with  a  deBoription  of  the  wrath 
and  foxy  of  God :  yer.  2,  '  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord  revengeth ;  the 
Lord  revengeth,  and  is  furioos ;  the  Lord  will  take  Tengeanoe  on  his  adyer* 
series,  and  reseryeth  wrath  for  his  enemies.'  And  therefore  the  whole  of  it 
is  called,  yer.  1,  <  The  burden  of  Nineyeh,'  as  those  prophecies  are  which 
are  composed  of  threatenings  of  judgments,  which  lie  as  a  mighty  weight 
upon  the  heads  and  backs  of  sinners. 

Ood  is  jealoua.  Jealous  of  his  glory  and  worship,  and  jealous  for  his 
people  and  their  security.  He  cannot  long  bear  Uie  oppressions  of  hia 
people,  and  the  boast  of  his  enemies.  He  is  jealous  for  himself,  and  is 
jealous  for  you  of  Judah  who  retain  his  worship.  He  is  not  forgetful  of 
those  that  remember  him,  nor  of  the  danger  of  those  that  are  desirous  to 
maintain  his  honour  in  the  world.  In  tiiis  first  expression,  the  prophet 
uses  the  coyenant  name,  Ood ;  the  eoyenant  runs,  *  I  am  your  God,'  or  'the 
Lord  your  God ; '  mostly  Chd  without  Lord^  neyer  Lard  without  Ood. 
And  therefore  his  jealousy  here  is  meant  of  the  care  of  his  people,  and  the 
relation  that  his  actions  against  his  enemies  haye  to  his  seryants.  He  is  a 
loyer  of  his  own,  and  a  reyenger  on  his  enemies. 

The  Lord  revengsth^  and  is  furious.  He  now  describes  Gk>d  by  a  name  of 
soyereignty  and  power,  when  he  describes  him  in  his  wrath  and  fury,  *  and  is 
furious.'  H^.j  nori  /02,  Lord  of  hot  anger.  God  wiU  yindicaie  his  own 
glory,  and  haye  his  right  on  his  enemies  in  a  way  of  punishment,  if  they 
will  not  giye  it  him  in  a  way  of  obedience.  It  is  three  times  repeated,  to 
shew  the  certainty  of  the  judgment,  and  the  name  of  Lord  added  to  eyery 
one,  to  intimate  the  power  wherewith  the  judgment  should  be  executed.*  It 
is  not  a  fatherly  correction  of  children  in  a  way  of  mercy,  but  an  offended 
soyereign's  destruction  of  his  enemies  in  a  way  of  yengeance.  There  is  an 
anger  of  God  with  his  own  people,  which  hath  more  of  mercy  than  wrath ; 
in  this  his  rod  is  guided  by  his  bowels.  There  is  a  fuiy  of  God  against  his 
enemies  where  there  is  sole  wrath  without  any  tincture  of  mercy,  when  his 
sword  is  all  edge,  without  any  balsam-drops  upon  it ;  such  a  fury  as  David 
deprecates:  Ps.  yi.  1,  '  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  anger,  nor  chasten 
me  in  thy  sore  displeasure ; '  with  a  fuiy  untempered  with  grace,  and  insup- 
portable wrath. 

He  reserves  torath  for  his  enemies.  He  lays  it  up  in  his  treasury,  to  be 
brought  out  and  expended  in  a  due  season.  Wrath  is  supplied  by  our  trans- 
lators, and  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  He  resenres  what  ?  That  which  is  too 
sharp  to  be  expressed,  too  great  to  be  conceiyed.  A  yengeance  it  is.  And 
MVT  llOtil,  he  reseryes  it.  He  that  hath  an  infinite  wrath,  he  reseryes  it, 
that  hath  a  strength  and  power  to  execute  it. 

Yer.  8.  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger:  Heb.  D^M  Tlt^f  of  broad  nostrils. 
The  anger  of  God  is  expressed  by  this  word,  which  signifies  nostrils.  As 
Job  ix.  18, '  If  God  will  not  with^w  his  anger ; '  Heb.^  <  his  nostril.'  And 
the  anger  whereby  the  wicked  are  consumed  is  called  the  breath  of  [his] 
nostrils.  Job  iy.  9 ;  and  when  he  is  angry,  smoke  and  fire  are  said  to  go  out 
of  his  nostrils,  2  Sam.  ii.  9 ;  and  in  the  74th  Psalm,  yer.  1,  '  Why  doth  thy 
anger  smoke?' H^.  *  Why  do  thy  nostrils  smoke?'  So  the  rage  of  a  horse, 
when  he  is  proyoked  in  battle,  is  called  '  the  glory  of  his  nostrils,'  Job 
zzxix.  20.     He  breathes  quick  fumes,  and  neighs  wiUi  fury. 

And  slowness  to  anger  is  here  ei^ressed  by  the  phrase  of  long  or  wide 
nostrils.  Because  in  a  y^hement  anger,  the  blood  boiling  about  the  heart 
exhales  men's  spirits,  which  fume  up,  and  break  out  in  dilated  nostrils ; 
but  where  the  passages  are  stndter,  the  spirits  haye  not  so  quick  a  yent,  and 

*  Bibera  in  toe. 
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therefore  raiBe  more  motions  within ;  or  beeanse  the  wider  the  nostrils  are, 
the  more  cool  air  is  drawn  in  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  heart  where  the 
angry  spirits  are  gathered,  and  so  the  passion  is  allayed  and  sooner  calmed. 
God  speaks  of  himself  in  Scripture  often  after  the  rate  of  men.  Jeremiah 
prays,  Jer.  xv.  16,  that  God  would  not '  take  him  away  in  his  long-suffeiing: ' 
Heb.,  *  in  the  length  of  his  nostrils ; '  t. «.  be  not  slow  and  backward  in  thy 
anger  against  my  persecutors,  as  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  to 
destroy  me.  The  nostrils,  as  well  as  other  members  of  a  human  body,  are 
ascribed  to  God.  He  is  slow  to  anger ;  he  hath  anger  in  his  nature,  but  is 
not  always  in  the  execution  of  it. 

And  great  in  power.  This  may  refer  to  his  patience  as  the  cause  of  it,  or 
as  a  bar  to  the  abuse  of  it. 

1.  He  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power;  i,  e.  his  power  moderates  his 
anger ;  he  is  not  so  impotent  as  to  be  at  the  command  of  his  passions,  as 
men  are.  He  can  restrain  his  anger  under  just  provocations  to  exercise  it. 
His  power  oyer  himself  is  the  cause  of  his  slowness  to  wrath.  As,  Num. 
xiv.  17,  <  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great,'  saith  Moses,  when  he  pleads 
for  the  Israelites'  pardon.  Men  that  are  great  in  the  world  are  quick  in 
passions,  and  are  not  so  ready  to  foigiye  an  injury,  or  bear  with  an  offender, 
as  one  of  a  meaner  rank.  It  is  a  want  of  a  power  over  a  man's  self  that 
makes  him  do  unbecoming  things  upon  a  provocation.  A  prince  that  can 
bridle  his  passions  is  a  king  over  himself  as  well  as  over  his  subjects.  God 
is  slow  to  anger,  because  great  in  power.  He  hath  no  less  power  over  him- 
self than  over  his  creatures.  He  can  sustain  great  injuries  without  an 
immediate  and  quick  revenge.  He  hath  a  power  of  patience,  as  well  as  a 
power  of  justice. 

2.  Or  thus,  he  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power.  He  is  slow  to  anger, 
but  not  for  want  of  power  to  revenge  himself;  his  power  is  as  great  to 
punish,  as  his  patience  to  spare.  It  seems  thus,  that  slowness  to  anger  is 
brought  in  as  an  objection  against  the  revenge  proclaimed.  What  do  you 
tell  us  of  vengeance,  vengeance,  nothing  but  such  repetitions  of  vengeance, 
as  though  we  were  ignorant  that  God  is  slow  to  anger  ?  It  is  true,  saith  the 
prophet,  I  acknowledge  it  as  much  as  you,  that  God  is  slow  to  anger,  but 
withal  great  in  power.  His  anger  certainly  succeeds  his  abused  patience ; 
he  will  not  always  bridle  in  his  wrath,  but  one  time  or  other  let  it  march  out 
in  fury  against  his  adversaries.  The  Assyrians  who  had  captived  the  ten 
tribes,  and  been  victorious  a  littie  against  the  Jews,  might  think  that  the 
God  of  Israel  had  been  conquered  by  their  gods,  as  well  as  the  people  pro- 
fessing him  had  been  subdued  by  their  arms ;  that  God  had  lost  all  his 
power,  and  the  Jews  might  argue  from  God's  patience  to  his  enemies,  against 
the  credit  of  the  prophet's  denouncing  revenge.  The  prophet  answers  to  the 
terror  of  the  one,  and  the  comfort  of  the  oUier,  that  this  indulgence  to  his 
enemies,  and  not  accounting  with  them  for  their  crimes,  proceeded  from  the 
greatness  of  his  patience,  and  not  from  any  debility  in  his  power.  As  it 
refers  to  the  Assyrian,  it  may  be  rendered  thus :  You  Ninevites,  upon  your 
repentance  after  Jonah's  thunderings  of  judgments,  are  witnesses  of  the  dow- 
ness  of  God  to  anger,  and  had  your  punishments  deferred ;  but  falling  to 
your  old  sins,  you  shall  find  a  real  punishment,  and  that  he  hath  as  much 
power  to  execute  his  ancient  threatenings,  as  he  had  then  compassion  to 
recall  them.  His  patience  to  you,  then,  was  not  for  want  of  power  to  ruin 
you,  but  was  the  effect  of  his  goodness  toward  you.  As  it  refers  to  the 
Jews,  it  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  Do  not  despise  this  threatening  against 
your  enemies,  because  of  tibe  greatness  of  their  might,  the  seeming  stiii>i]ity 
of  their  empire,  and  the  terror  they  possess  all  the  nations  with  round  about 
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ihem.  It  may  be  long  before  it  comes ;  but  assmre  jonrselves,  the  threat- 
ening I  denounce  shall  certainly  be  executed,  thoogh  he  hath  patience  to 
endnre  them  a  hnndred  thirty-five  years  (for  so  long  it  was  before  Nineveh 
was  destroyed  after  this  threatening,  as  Ribera*  in  loc,  computes  from  the 
years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah),  yet  he  hath  also  power  to  verify 
his  word,  and  accomplish  his  will ;  assure  yourselves,  he  will  not  at  all  acquit 
the  wicked. 

He  will  not  acquit  ike  wicked.  He  will  not  always  account  the  crimbal 
an  innocent,  as  he  seems  to  do  by  a  present  sparing  of  them,  and  dealing 
with  them  as  if  they  were  destitute  of  any  provoking  carriage  towards  him, 
and  he  void  of  any  resentment  of  it.  He  will  not  acquit  the  wicked.  How 
is  this ;  who  then  can  be  saved  ?  Is  there  no  place  for  remission  ?  He  will 
not  acquit  the  wicked,  %,  e,  he  will  not  acquit  obstinate  sinners.  As  he  hath 
patience  for  the  wicked,  so  he  hath  mercy  for  the  penitent.  The  wicked  are 
the  subjects  of  his  long-suffering,  but  not  of  his  acquitting,  grace.  He  doth 
not  presently  punish  their  sins,  because  he  is  slow  to  anger ;  but  without 
their  repentance  he  will  not  blot  out  their  sins,  because  he  is  righteous  in 
judgment.  If  God  should  acquit  them  without  repentance  for  their  crimes, 
he  must  himself  repent  of  his  own  law,  and  righteous  sanction  of  it. 

He  will  not  acquit,  t.  e.  he  will  not  go  back  from  the  thing  he  hath  spoken, 
and  forbear,  at  long  run,  the  punishment  he  hath  threatened. 

The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  ike  whirlwind.  The  way  of  Gk)d  signifies  some- 
times the  law  of  God,  sometimes  the  providential  operations  of  God :  Ezek. 
xviii.  25,  '  Is  not  my  way  equal  T    It  seems  there  to  take  in  both. 

And  in  the  stormy  and  the  dotuh  are  the  dust  of  his  feet.  The  prophet 
describes  here  the  fight  of  God  with  the  Assyrians,  as  if  he  rushed  upon 
them  with  a  mighty  noise  of  an  army,  raising  the  dust  with  the  feet  of  their 
horses,  and  motion  of  their  chariots.f  Symbolically,  it  signifies  the  mul- 
titude of  the  Chaldean  and  Median  forces,  invading,  besieging,  and  storming 
the^ity. 

It  signifies, 

1.  The  rule  of  providence.  The  way  of  God  is  in  every  motion  of  the 
creature.  He  rules  all  things,  whirlwind,  storms,  clouds ;  his  way  is  in  all 
their  walks,  in  the  whirlings  and  blusterings  of  the  one,  in  the  raising  and 
dissolving  the  other.  He  blows  up  the  winds,  and  compacts  the  clouds,  to 
make  them  serviceable  to  his  design. 

2.  The  management  of  wars  by  God.  His  way  is  in  the  storm.  As  he 
was  the  captain  of  the  Assyrians  against  Samaria,  so  he  will  be  the  captain 
of  the  Medes  against  Nineveh.  As  Israel  was  not  so  much  wasted  by  the 
Assyrians,  as  by  the  Lord,  who  levied  and  armed  their  forces,  so  Nineveh 
shall  be  subverted  rather  by  God  than  by  the  arms  of  the  Medes.  Their 
force  is  described  not  to  be  so  much  from  human  power  as  divine ;  God  is 
president  in  aU  the  commotions  of  the  world ;  his  way  is  in  every  whirlwind. 

8.  The  easiness  of  executing  the  judgment.  He  is  of  so  great  power  that 
he  can  excite  tempests  in  the  air,  and  overthrow  them  with  the  clouds,  which 
are  the  dust  of  his  feet.  He  can  blind  his  enemies,  and  avenge  himself  on 
them ;  he  is  Lord  of  clouds,  and  can  fill  their  womb  with  hail,  lightnings  and 
thunders,  to  burst  out  upon  those  he  kindles  his  anger  against.  He  is  of  so 
great  force,  that  he  needs  not  use  the  strength  of  his  arm,  but  the  dust  of  his 
feet,  to  effect  his  destroying  purpose. 

4.  The  suddenness  of  the  judgment.    Whirlwinds  come  suddenly,  without 
any  harbingers  to  give  notice  of  their  approach ;  clouds  are  swift  in  their 
motion :  Isa.  Ix.  8,  '  Who  are  those  that  fly  as  a  cloud,'  i.  e.  with  a  mighty 
*  Page  869,  col.  1.  t  Tirinus  tn  loe. 
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nimbleness  ?  What  God  doth,  he  shall  do  on  the  sndden,  come  npon  them 
before  they  are  aware,  be  too  quick  for  them  in  his  motion  to  OTeimn  and 
overreach  them.  The  winds  are  described  with  wings,  in  regard  of  the  quick- 
ness of  their  motion. 

5.  The  terror  of  judgments.  The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind, 
i.  e.  in  great  displeasure.  The  anger  of  the  Lord  is  often  compared  to  a 
storm  :  he  shall  bring  clouds  of  judgments  npon  them,  many  and  thick,  as 
terrible  as  when  a  day  is  tamed  into  night,  by  the  mastering  of  the  darkest 
clouds  that  interpose  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  *  Clouds  and  darknesa 
are  round  about  him ;  and  a  fire  goes  before  him,  when  he  bums  up  his  ene- 
mies,' Ps.  zevii.  2,  8.  The  judgments  shall  have  terror  without  mercy,  aa 
clouds  obscure  the  light,  and  are  dark  masks  before  the  face  and  glory  of 
the  sun,  and  cut  off  its  refreshing  beams  from  the  earth.  Clouds  note  mul- 
titude and  obscurity ;  God  could  crush  them  without  a  whirlwind,  beat  them 
to  powder  with  one  touch ;  but  he  will  bring  his  judgments  in  the  most  snr- 
prising  and  amazing  manner  to  flesh  and  blood,  so  ^t  all  their  gloiy  shall 
be  changed  into  nothing  but  terror,  by  the  noise  of  the  bellowing  winds,  and 
the  clouds  like  ink  blacking  the  heavena. 

6.  The  confusion  of  the  offenders  upon  God's  proceeding.  A  whirlwind 
is  not  only  a  boisterous  wind,  that  hurls  and  roUs  everything  out  of  his  place, 
but  by  its  circular  motion,  by  its  winding  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  it 
confounds  things,  and  jumbles  them  togetiier.  It  keeps  not  one  point,  but 
by  a  circumgyration  toucheth  upon  all.  Clouds  like  dust  shall  be  blown  in 
their  face,  and  gum  up  their  eyes.  They  shall  be  in  a  posture  of  confusion, 
not  know  what  counsels  to  take,  what  motions  to  resolve  upon.  Let  them 
look  to  every  point  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  shall  meet  with  a  whirlwind 
to  confound  them,  and  cloudy  dust  to  blind  them. 

7.  The  irresistibleness  of  their  judgment.  Winds  have  more  than  a  giant- 
like force,  a  torrent  of  compacted  air,  that  with  an  invincible  wilfahiess 
bears  all  before  it,  displaceth  the  firmest  trees,  and  levels  the  tallest  towers, 
and  pulls  up  bodies  from  their  natural  place.  Clouds  also  are  over  our 
heads,  and  above  our  reach.  When  God  places  them  npon  his  people  for 
defence,  they  are  an  invincible  security,  Isa.  iv.  5 ;  and  when  he  moves  them 
as  a  chariot  against  a  people,  they  end  in  an  irresistible  destraction.  Thus 
the  ruin  of  the  wicked  is  described  :  Prov.  z.  25,  <  As  the  whirlwind  passes, 
so  is  the  wicked  no  more.*  It  blows  them  down,  sweeps  them  away,  they 
irrecoverably  fiedl  before  the  force  of  it.  <  What  heart  can  endure,  and  what 
hands  can  be  strong,  in  the  days  wherein  God  doth  deal  with  them'  ?  £zek. 
xzii.  14.  Thus  is  the  judgment  against  Nineveh  described :  Gk)d  hath  his 
way  in  the  whirlwind  to  thunder  down  their  strongest  walls,  which  were  so 
thick,  that  chariots  could  march  abreast  upon  them,  and  batter  down  their 
mighty  towers,  which  that  city  had  in  multitudes  upon  their  walls. 

They  are  the  first  words  I  intend  to  insist  upon,  to  treat  of  the  patioice 
of  GDd,  described  in  those  words,  <  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger.' 

BocU  Slowness  to  anger,  or  admirable  patience,  is  the  property  of  the 
divine  nature.  As  patience  signifies  suffering,  so  it  is  not  in  God.  The 
divine  nature  is  impassible,  incapable  of  any  impair ;  it  cannot  be  touched 
by  the  violences  of  men,  nor  the  essential  glory  of  it  be  diminished  by  the 
iiguries  of  men ;  but  as  it  signifies  a  willii^ess  to  defer,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  pour  forth  his  wrath  upon  sinful  creatures,  he  moderates  his  pro- 
voked justice,  and  forbears  to  revenge  the  injuries  he  daily  meets  with  in  the 
world.  He  suffers  no  grief  by  men's  wronging  him,  but  he  restrains  his  arm 
from  punishing  them  according  to  their  merits.  And  thus  there  is  patience 
in  every  cross  a  man  meets  with  in  the  world,  because,  though  it  be  a  punish- 
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ment,  it  is  less  than  is  merited  by  the  mmghteons  rebel,  and  less  than  may 
be  inflicted  by  a  righteons  and  powerftd  God. 

This  patience  is  seen  in  his  providential  works  in  the  world :  <  He  suffered 
the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  way;'  and  the  witness  of  his  providence  to 
them  was  his  '  giving  them  rain,  and  firoitfol  seasons,  filling  their  heart  with 
food  and  gladness/  Acts  xvi.  17.  The  heathens  took  notice  of  it»  and  sig- 
nified it  by  feigning  their  god  Saturn  to  be  bound  a  whole  year  in  a  soft 
cord,  a  cord  of  wool ;  and  expressed  it  by  this  proverb,  '  The  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slowly;'  t.  s.  God  doth  not  use  men  with  that  severity  that  they 
deserve,  the  mills  being  usually  turned  by  criminals  condemned  to  that  work. 
This  in  Scripture  is  frequently  expressed  by  a  slowness  to  anger,  Ps.  oiii.  8 ; 
sometimes  by  long-suffering,  which  is  a  patience  with  duration,  Ps.  exlv.  8 ; 
and,  Joel  ii.  18,  he  is  slow  to  anger,  he  takes  not  the  first  occasions  of  a 
provocation;  he  is  long-suffering,  Bom.  ix  22;  and,  Ps.  ixzxvi.  15,  he  for- 
bears punishment  upon  many  occasions  offered  him.*  It  is  long  before  he 
consents  to  give  fire  to  his  wrath,  and  shoot  out  his  thunderbolts.  Sin  hath 
a  loud  cry,  but  God  seems  to  stop  his  ears,  not  to  hear  the  clamour  it  raises 
and  the  chatge  it  presents.  He  keeps  his  sword  a  long  time  in  the  sheath. 
One  calls  the  patience  of  God  the  sheath  of  his  sword,f  upon  those  words, 
Ezek.  xxi.  8,  *  I  will  draw  forth  my  sword  out  of  his  sheath.'  This  is  one 
remarkable  letter  in  the  name  of  God,  he  himself  proclaims  it:  Exod. 
xxxiv.  6,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful,  gracious,  and  long-suffering.' 
And  Moses  pleads  it  in  the  behalf  of  the  people,  Num.  xiv.  18,  where  he 
placeth  it  in  the  first  rank:  '  The  Lord  is  long-suffering,  and  of  great  mercy.' 
It  is  the  first  spark  of  mercy,  and  ushers  it  to  its  exercises  in  the  world. 
In  the  Lord's  proclamation  it  is  put  in  the  middle,  linking  mercy  and  truth 
together.  Mercy  could  have  no  room  to  act  if  patience  did  not  prepare  the 
way,  and  his  truth  and  goodness  in  his  promise  of  the  Redeemer  would  not 
have  been  manifest  to  t^e  world  if  he  had  shot  his  arrows  as  soon  as  men 
committed  their  sins  and  deserved  his  punishment.  This  perfection  is  ex- 
pressed by  other  phrases,  as  keeping  silence :  Ps.  1.  21,  '  These  things  hast 
thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence ;'  ^put;  "VITP  Jl^y  r6Hi  ^^  aignifies  to  behave 
one's  self  as  a  deaf  or  dumb  man.  I  did  not  fly  in  thy  face,  as  some  do 
with  a  great  noise  upon  a  light  provocation,  as  if  their  life,  honour,  estates 
were  at  the  stake.  I  did  not  presently  call  thee  to  the  bar,  and  pronounce 
judicial  sentence  upon  thee  according  to  the  law,  but  demeaned  myself  as  if 
I  had  been  ignorant  of  thy  crimes,  and  had  not  been  invested  with  the  power 
of  judging  thee  for  them :  Chald.  *  1  waited  for  thy  conversion.'  God's 
patience  is  the  silence  of  his  justice,  and  the  first  whisper  of  his  mercy. 

It  is  also  expressed  by  *not  laying  folly'  to  men.  Job  xxiv.  12.  Men 
groan  under  the  oppressions  of  others,  '  yet  God  lays  not  foUy  to  them,'  i.e. 
to  the  oppressors;  God  suffers  them  to  go  on  with  impunity.  He  doth  not 
deliver  his  people,  because  he  would  try  them ;  and  takes  not  revenge  upon 
the  unrighteous,  because  in  patience  he  doth  bear  with  them.  Patience  is 
the  life  of  his  providence  in  this  world.  He  chargeth  not  men  with  their 
crimes  here,  but  reserves  them  upon  impenitency  for  another  trial.  This 
attribute  is  so  great  a  one,  that  it  is  signally  called  by  the  name  of  perfec* 
tion.  Mat.  v.  45,  48.  He  had  been  speaking  of  divine  goodness  and  patience 
to  evil  men,  and  he  condndes,  '  Be  you  perfect,'  &c. ;  implying  it  to  be  an 
amazing  perfection  in  the  divine  nature,  and  woirthy  of  imitation. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this, 

*  Bhodigi.  L  vi.  c.  14. 
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I.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this  patience, 
n.  Wherein  it  is  manifested, 
in.  Why  God  doth  exereise  so  much  patience. 
lY.  The  use. 

I.  The  natnre  of  this  patience. 

1.  It  is  part  of  the  divine  goodness  and  mercy,  yet  differs  from  both.  God 
being  the  greatest  goodness,  hath  the  greatest  mildness ;  mildness  is  always 
the  companion  of  tme  goodness,  and  the  greater  the  goodness,  the  greater 
the  mildiness.  Who  so  holy  as  Christ,  and  who  so  meek  ?  God's  slowness 
to  anger  is  a  branch  or  slip  from  his  mercy :  Ps.  exlv.  8,  '  The  Lord  is  full 
of  compassion,  slow  to  anger.'  It  differs  from  mercy  in  the  formal  con- 
sideration of  the  object ;  mercy  respects  the  creatore  as  miserable,  patience 
respects  the  creature  as  criminal ;  mercy  pities  him  in  his  misery,  and 
patience  bears  with  the  sin  which  engendered  that  misery,  and  is  giving  birth 
to  more. 

Again,  mercy  is  one  end  of  patience,  his  long-snffering  is  partly  to  glorify 
his  grace ;  so  it  was  in  Panl,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  As  slowness  to  anger  springs 
from  goodness,  so  it  makes  mercy  the  bntt  and  mark  of  its  operations :  Isa. 
xzx.  18,  *  He  waits  that  he  may  be  gracions.'  Goodness  sets  God  npon  the 
exercise  of  patience,  and  patience  sets  many  a  sinner  on  mnning  into  the 
arms  of  mercy.  That  mercy  which  makes  God  ready  to  embrace  returning 
sinners,  makes  him  willing  to  bear  with  them  in  their  sins,  and  wait  their 
retnm. 

It  differs  also  from  goodness  in  regard  of  the  olject.  The  otject  of  good- 
ness is  every  creature,  angels,  men,  all  inferior  creatures,  to  the  lowest  worm 
that  crawls  upon  the  ground.  The  object  of  patience  is  primarily  man,  and 
secondarily  those  creatures  that  respect  men's  support,  conveniency,  and 
delight ;  but  they  are  not  the  objects  of  patience  as  considered  in  themselves, 
but  in  relation  to  man,  for  whose  use  they  were  created,  and  therefore  God's 
patience  to  them  is  properly  his  patience  with  man.  The  lower  creatures 
do  not  ii\jnre  God,  and  therefore  are  not  the  objects  of  his  patience  but  as 
they  are  forfeited  by  man,  and  man  deserves  to  be  deprived  of  them.  As 
man  in  this  regard  falls  under  the  patience  of  God,  so  do  those  creatures 
which  are  designed  for  man's  good.  That  patience  which  spares  man,  spares 
other  creatures  for  him,  which  were  all  foifeited  by  man's  sin,  as  weU  as  his 
own  life,  and  are  rather  the  testimonies  of  God's  patience  than  the  proper 
objects  of  it.  The  object  of  God's  goodness,  then,  is  the  whole  creation ;  not 
a  devil  in  hell  but,  as  a  creature,  is  a  mark  of  his  goodness,  but  not  of  his 
patience.  There  is  a  kind  of  sparing  exercised  to  the  devils,  in  deferring 
their  complete  punishment,  and  hithe^  keeping  off  the  day  wherein  their 
final  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced ;  yet  the  Scripture  never  mentions  this 
by  the  name  of  slowness  to  anger  or  long-suffering.  It  can  no  more  be 
caUed  patience,  than  a  prince's  keeping  a  malefiietor  in  chains,  and  not  pro- 
nouncing a  condemning  sentence,  or  not  executing  a  sentence  ^already  pro- 
nounced, can  be  called  a  patience  with  him,  when  it  is  not  out  of  kindness 
to  the  offender,  but  for  some  reasons  of  state.  God's  sparing  the  devils 
from  their  total  punishment  (which  they  have  not  yet,  but  are  *  reserved  in 
chains  under  darkness'  for  it,  Jude  6),  is  not  in  order  to  repentance,  or 
attended  with  any  invitations  from  God,  or  hopes  in  them,  and  therefore 
cannot  come  under  the  same  title  as  God's  sparing  man.  Where  there  is 
no  proposal  of  mercy,  there  is  no  exercise  of  patience.  The  fidlen  angels 
had  no  mercy  reserved  for  them,  nor  any  sacrifice  prepared  for  them :  God 
*  spared  not  the  angels,'  2  Peter  ii.  4,  <  but  delivered  tiiem  into  chains  of 
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darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  jndgment  ;*  i.e.  he  had  no  patienoe  for  them, 
for  patienoe  is  properly  a  temporary  sparing  a  person,  with  a  waiting  for  his 
relenting,  and  a  change  of  his  injorioos  demeanour.  The  object  of  good- 
ness is  more  extensive  than  that  of  patience.  Nor  do  they  both  consider 
the  object  onder  the  same  relation.  Goodness  respects  things  in  a  capacity 
or  in  a  state  of  creation,  and  brings  them  forth  into  creation,  and  nurseth 
and  supports  them  as  creatures.  Patience  considers  them  already  created, 
and  fallen  short  of  the  duty  of  creatures ;  it  considers  them  as  sinners,  or 
in  relation  to  sinners.  Had  not  sin  entered,  patience  had  never  been  exer- 
cised ;  but  goodness  had  been  exercised  had  the  creature  stood  firm  in  its 
created  state,  without  any  transgression.  Nay,  creation  could  not  have 
been  without  goodness,  because  it  was  goodness  to  create ;  but  patience  had 
never  been  known  without  an  object,  which  could  not  have  been  without  an 
injury.  Where  ihere  is  no  wrong,  no  suffering,  nor  like  to  be  any,  patience 
hath  no  prospect  of  any  operation.  So  then  goodness  respects  persons  as 
creatures,  patience  as  transgressors;  mercy  eyes  men  as  miserable  and 
obnoxious  to  punishment,  patience  considers  men  as  sinful  and  provoking  to 
punishment. 

2.  Since  it  is  a  part  of  goodness  and  mercy,  it  is  not  an  insensible  patience. 
What  is  the  firuit  of  pure  goodness,  cannot  be  from  a  weakness  of  resentment ; 
he  is  '  slow  to  anger.'  The  prophet  doth  not  say  he  is  incapable  of  anger, 
or  cannot  discern  what  is  a  real  object  of  anger;  it  implies  that  he  doth  con- 
sider every  provocation,  but  he  is  not  hasty  to  discharge  his  arrows  upon  the 
offenders ;  he  sees  all,  while  he  bears  with  them ;  his  omniscience  excludes 
any  ignorance.  He  cannot  but  see  every  wrong,  every  aggravation  in  that 
wrong,  every  step  and  motion  from  the  begiuning  to  the  completing  it; 
for  he  knows  all  our  thoughts ;  he  sees  the  sin  and  the  sinner  at  the  same 
time  ;  the  sin  with  an  eye  of  abhorrency,  and  the  sinner  with  an  eye  of  pity. 
His  eye  is  upon  their  iniquities,  and  his  hatred  edged  against  them,  while 
he  stands  with  arms  open,  waiting  a  penitent  return.  When  he  publisheth  his 
patient  in  his  keeping  silence,  he  publisheth  also  his  resolution  to  set  sin 
in  order  before  their  eyes ;  Ps.  1.  21,  *  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them  in 
order  before  thy  eyes«'  Think  me  not  such  a  piece  of  phlegm,  and  so  dull, 
as  not  to  resent  your  insolencies  ;  you  shall  see  in  my  final  charge,  when  I 
come  to  judge,  that  not  a  wry  look  escaped  my  knowledge,  that  I  had  an  eye 
to  behold,  and  a  heart  to  loathe,  every  one  of  your  transgressions.  The 
church  was  ready  to  think  that  God's  slowness  to  deliver  her,  and  his  bear- 
ing with  her  oppressors,  was  not  from  any  patience  in  his  nature,  but  a 
drowsy  carelessness,  a  senseless  lethargy :  Ps.  xliv.  28,  '  Awake,  why  sleepest 
thou,  0  Lord?'  We  must  conclude  him  an  inapprehensive  God,  before  we 
can  conclude  him  an  insensible  God.  As  his  defying  his  promise  is  '  not 
slackness '  to  his  people,  2  Peter  iii.  9,  so  his  deferring  of  punishment  is  not 
from  a  stupidity  under  the  affronts  offered  him. 

8.  Since  it  is  a  part  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  it  is  not  a  constrained  or 
faint-hearted  patience.  It  is  not  a  slowness  to  anger,  arising  from  a  des- 
pondency of  his  own  power  to  revenge.  He  hath  as  much  power  to  punish 
as  he  hath  to  forbear  punishment.  He  that  created  a  world  in  six  days,  and 
that  by  a  word,  wants  not  a  strength  to  crush  all  mankind  in  one  minute, 
and  with  as  much  ease  as  a  word  imports,  can  give  satisfaction  to  his  justice 
in  the  blood  of  the  offender.  Patience  in  man  is  many  times  interpreted, 
and  truly  too,  a  cowardice,  a  feebleness  of  spirit,  and  a  want  of  strength. 
But  it  is  not  from  the  shortness  of  the  divine  arm  that  he  cannot  reach  us, 
nor  from  the  feebleness  of  his  hand  that  he  cannot  strike  us.  It  is  not 
because  he  cannot  level  us  with  the  dust,  dash  us  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
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vessel,  or  eonsmne  as  a  moth.  He  can  make  ihe  mightiest  to  fail  befofe 
him,  and  lay  the  strongest  at  his  feet  the  first  moment  of  their  erime.  Ha 
that  did  not  want  a  powerful  word  to  create  a  world,  cannot  want  a  powerfiil 
word  to  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  it,  and  raze  it  oat  of  being.  It  is  not 
therefore  oat  of  a  distrast  of  his  own  power  that  he  hath  supported  a  sinfol 
world  for  so  many  ages,  and  patiently  borne  the  blasphemies  of  some,  the 
neglects  of  others,  and  the  ingratitade  of  all,  without  inflicting  thai  severe 
justice  which  righteously  he  might  have  done ;  he  wants  no  thunder  to  crash 
the  whole  generation  of  men,  nor  waters  to  drown  them,  nor  earth  to  swal- 
low them  up.  How  easy  is  it  for  him  to  single  oat  this  or  that  particular 
person  to  be  the  object  of  his  wrath,  and  not  of  his  patience !  What  ha 
hath  done  to  one  he  may  to  another ;  any  signal  jadgment  he  hath  sent  upon 
one  is  an  evidence  that  he  wants  not  power  to  inflict  it  upon  all.  Gould  ha 
not  make  the  motes  in  the  air  to  choke  us  at  every  breath,  rain  thunderbolts 
instead  of  drops  of  water,  fill  the  clouds  with  a  consuming  lightning,  take  off 
the  reverence  and  fear  of  man,  which  he  hath  imprinted  upon  the  crsatore, 
spirit  our  domestic  beasts  to  be  our  executioners,  unloose  the  tiles  from  the 
house-top  to  brain  us,  or  make  the  fall  of  a  house  to  crush  us  ?  It  is  bat 
taking  out  the  pins,  and  giving  a  blast,  and  the  work  is  done.  And  doth  he 
want  a  power  to  do  any  of  those  things  ?  It  is  not,  then,  a  fiunt-hearted  or 
feeble  patience  that  he  exerciseth  towiiirds  man. 

4.  Since  it  is  not  for  want  of  power  over  the  creature,  it  is  from  a  fofaieaa 
of  power  over  himself.  This  is  in  the  text :  *  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger, 
and  great  in  power  ; '  it  is  a  part  of  his  dominion  over  himself,  whereby  he 
can  moderate  and  rule  his  own  affections,  according  to  the  holiness  of  his 
own  will.  As  it  is  the  effect  of  his  power,  so  it  is  an  argument  of  his  power ; 
the  greatness  of  the  effect  demonstrates  the  fulness  and  sufficiency  of  the 
cause.  The  more  feeble  any  man  is  in  reason,  the  less  command  he  hath 
over  his  passions,  and  he  is  the  more  heady  to  revenge.  Revenge  is  a  sign 
of  a  childish  mind  ;  the  stronger  any  man  is  in  reason,  the  more  command  he 
hath  over  himself :  Prov.  xvi.  82,  *  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty :  and  he  that  rules  his  own  spirit,  than  he  that  takes  a  cify.'  He 
that  can  restrain  his  anger  is  stronger  than  the  Ciesars  and  Alexanders  of 
the  world,  that  have  filled  the  earth  with  slain  carcases,  and  ruined  cities. 
By  the  same  reason  God's  slowness  to  anger  is  a  greater  argument  of  his 
power  than  the  creating  a  world,  or  the  power  of  dissolving  it  by  a  word ;  in 
this  he  hath  a  dominion  over  creatures,  in  the  other  over  himself.  This  is 
the  reason  he  will  not  return  to  destroy :  because  <  I  am  God,  and  not  man/ 
Hosea  xi.  9.  I  am  not  so  weak  and  impotent  as  man,  that  cannot  restrain 
his  anger.  This  is  a  strength  possessed  only  by  a  God,  wherein  a  creature 
is  no  more  able  to  parallel  him  than  in  any  other ;  so  that  he  may  be  said 
to  be  the  Lord  of  himself,  as  it  is  in  the  verse  before  the  text,  that  he  is 
'  the  Lord  of  anger,*  in  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  *  furious,'  as  we  translate  it» 
so  he  is  the  Lord  of  patience^  The  end  why  €k>d  is  patient  is  to  shew  his 
power :  Rom.  ix.  22,  '  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  hu  wrath,  and  to  make 
his  power  known,  endureth  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wi»th 
fitted  to  destruction  ?'  to  shew  his  wrath  upon  sinners,  and  his  power  over 
himself,  in  bearing  such  indignities,  and  forbearing  ponishment  so  long, 
when  men  were  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destrociion,  of  whom  there  was  no 
hopes  of  amendment.  Had  he  immediately  broken  in  pieees  those  vessda, 
his  power  had  not  so  eminently  appeared  as  it  hath  done,  in  tolerating  them 
so  long,  that  had  provoked  him  to  take  them  off  so  often.  There  is  indeed 
the  power  of  his  anger,  and  there  is  the  power  of  his  patience,  and  hie  power 
is  more  seen  in  his  patience  than  in  his  wrath.    It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
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fhftt  18  above  all  is  able  to  crash  all,  but  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  that  is 
proToked  by  all  doth  not,  upon  the  first  provocation,  rid  his  hands  of  all. 
This  is  the  reason  why  he  did  bear  such  a  weight  of  provocations  from 
vessels  of  wrath,  pxepared  for  rain,  that  he  might  yvu^i^au  rh  du9ar69 
oiiroD,  shew  what  he  was  able  to  do,  the  lordship  and  royalty  he  had  over 
himself.  The  power  of  God  is  more  mani^Bst  in  his  patience  to  a  moltitade 
of  sinners,  than  it  coald  be  in  creating  millions  of  worlds  oat  of  nothing; 
this  was  the  3uyar«y  «&roD,  a  power  over  himself. 

5.  This  patience  being  a  branch  of  mercy,  the  exercise  of  it  is  founded  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  Withont  the  consideration  of  this,  we  can  give  no 
account  why  divine  patience  shoold  extend  itself  to  us,  and  not  to  the  fallen 
angels.  The  threatening  extends  itself  to  as  as  well  as  to  the  fallen 
angels.  The  threatening  mast  necessarily  have  sank  man,  as  well  as  those 
glorious  creatures,  had  not  Christ  stepped  in  to  our  relief.  Had  not  Christ 
interposed  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  man  upon  his  sin  had  been  actually 
boui^  over  to  punishment,  as  well  as  the  &llen  angels  were  upon  theirs,  and 
been  fettered  in  chains  as  strong  as  those  spirits  feel.*  The  reason  why 
man  was  not  hurled  into  the  same  deplorable  condition  upon  his  sin,  as  they 
were,  is  Christ's  promise  of  taking  our  nature,  and  not  theirs.  Had  God 
designed  Christ's  taking  their  nature,  the  same  patience  had  been  exercised 
towards  them,  and  the  same  offers  would  have  been  made  to  them,  as  aro 
made  to  us.  In  regard  of  the  fruits  of  his  patience,  Christ  is  said  to  buy 
the  wickedest  apostates  from  him :  2  Peter  ii.  1  *  Denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them ; '  such  were  bought  by  him  as  '  bring  upon  themselves  just 
destruction,  and  whose  damnation  slumbers  not,'  ver.  8 ;  he  purchased  the 
continuance  of  their  lives,  and  the  stay  of  their  execution,  that  offers  of  grace 
might  be  made  to  them.  This  patience  must  be  either  upon  the  account  of  the 
law  or  the  gospel,  for  there  are  no  other  rules  whereby  God  governs  the  world ; 
a  fruit  of  the  law  it  was  not,  that  spake  nothing  but  curses  after  disobedience ; 
not  a  letter  of  ^mercy  was  writ  upon  that,  and  therefore  nothing  of  patience. 

Death  and  wrath  was  denounced,  no  slowness  to  anger  intimated.  It 
must  be  therefore  upon  the  account  of  the  gospel,  and  a  fruit  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  where(^  Christ  was  mediator.  Besides,  this  perfection  being  God's 
*  waiting  that  he  might  be  gracious,'  Isa.  xxx.  18,  that  which  made  way  for 
God's  grace  made  way  for  his  waiting  to  manifest  it.  God  discovered  not 
his  grace  but  in  Christ,  and  therefore  discovered  not  his  patience  but  in 
Christ ;  it  is  in  him  he  met  with  the  satis&ction  of  his  justice,  that  he  might 
have  a  ground  for  the  manifestation  of  his  patience.  And  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law,  wherein  the  life  of  a  beast  was  accepted  for  the  sin  of  a  man,  dis- 
covered the  ground  of  his  forbearance  of  them  to  be  the  expectation  of  the 
great  sacrifice,  whereby  sin  was  to  be  completely  expiated.  Gen.  viii.  21. 
The  publication  of  his  patience  to  the  end  of  the  world  is  presently  afler  the 
sweet  savour  he  found  in  Noah%  sacrifice.  The  promised  and  designed  com- 
ing of  Christ  was  the  cause  of  that  patience  God  exercised  before  in  the 
world ;  and  his  gathering  the  elect  together  is  the  reason  of  his  patience 
since  his  death. 

The  naturahiess  of  his  veracity  and  hoLinestf,  and  the  strictness  of  his 
justice,  are  no  bars  to  the  exercise  of  his  patience. 

(1.)  His  veracity.  In  those  threatenings  where  the  punishment  is  ex- 
pressed, bat  not  ^e  time  of  inflicting  it  prefixed  and  determined  in  the 
threatening,  his  veracity  suffers  no  damage  by  the  delaying  execution ;  so  it 
be  once  done,  thou^  a  long  time  after,  the  credit  of  his  truth  stands  un- 
shaken ;  as  when  God  promises  a  thing  without  fixing  the  time,  he  is  at 

*  Teetard.  de  Natox.  et  Grat.  thes.  119. 
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liberty  to  pitch  apon  what  time  he  pleases  for  the  perfinrmanoe  of  it,  withoat 
staining  his  faithfolness  to  his  word,  by  not  giving  the  thing  promiaed  pre- 
sently.    Why  shonld  the  deferring  of  justice  upon  an  offender,  be  any  more 
against  his  veracity,  than  his  delaying  an  answer  to  the  petitions  of  a  snp- 
pUant  ?    But  the  difference  will  lie  in  the  threatening  :  Gen.  ii.  17,  *  In  the 
day  thon  eatest  thereof,  thoa  shalt  die  the  death.'    The  time  was  there 
settled,  In  that  day  thou  shalt  die.    Some  refer  day  to  eating,  not  to  dying ; 
and  render  the  sentence  thus,  I  do  not  prohibit  thee  the  eating  this  frait  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  continaally ;  in  whatsoever  day  thoa  eatest  thereof,  thoa 
shalt  die  ;  but  not  understanding  his  dying  that  very  day  he  should  eat  of 
it,  referring  day  to  the  extensiveness  of  the  prohibition,  as  to  time.     But 
to  leave  this  as  uncertain,  it  may  be  answered,  that  as  in  some  threatenings 
a  condition  is  implied,  though  not  expressed,  as  in  that  positive  denouncing 
of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  Jonah  iii.  4,  '  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  destroyed,'  the  condition  is  implied,  unless  they  humble  themselves 
and  repent,  for  upon  their  repentance  the  sentence  was  deferred,  so  here, 
*  In  the  day  thoh  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die  the  death,'  or  '  certainly  die,' 
unless  there  be  a  way  found  for  the  expiation  of  thy  crime,  and  the  righting 
my  honour.    This  condition,  in  regard  of  the  event,  may  as  well  be  asserted 
to  be  implied  in  this  threatening,  as  that  of  repentance  was  in  the  other.     Or 
rather,  thou  shalt  die,  thou  shalt  die  spiritually,  thou  shalt  lose  that  image 
of  mine  in  thy  nature,  that  righteousness  which  is  as  much  the  life  of  thy 
soul,  as  thy  soul  is  the  life  of  thy  body  ;  that  righteousness  whereby  thoa 
art  enabled  to  live  to  me,  and  thy  own  happiness.     What  the  soul  is  to  the 
body,  a  quickening  soul,  that  the  image  of  God  is  to  the  soul,  a  quickening 
image.     Or  thou  shalt  die  the  death,  or  certainly  die,  thou  shalt  be  liable  to 
death.     And  so  it  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  an  actual  death  of  the  body, 
but  the  merit  of  death,  and  the  necessity  of  death  ;*  thon  wilt  be  obnoxious 
to  death,  which  will  be  avoided,  if  thou  dost  forbear  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  thou  shalt  be  a  guilty  person,  and  so  under  a  sentence  of  death,  that 
I  may  when  I  please  inflict  it  on  thee.     Death  did  come  upon  Adam  that 
day,  because  his  nature  was  vitiated.     He  was  then  also  under  an  expecta- 
tion of  death,  he  was  obnoxious  to  it,  though  that  day  it  was  not  poured  oat 
upon  him  in  the  full  bitterness  and  gall  of  it.     As  when  the  apostle  saith. 
Bom.  viii.  10,  <  The  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,'  he  speaks  to  the  living, 
and  yet  tells  them,  the  body  was  dead  because  of  sin,  he  means  no  more 
than  that  it  was  under  a  sentence,  and  so  a  necessity  of  dying,  though  not 
actually  dead  ;  so  thou  shalt  be  under  the  sentence  of  death  that  day,  as 
certainly  as  if  that  day  thou  shouldst  sink  into  the  dust.     And  as  by  his 
patience  towards  man,  not  sending  forth  death  upon  him  in  all  the  bitter  in- 
gredients of  it,  his  justice  afterwards  was  more  eminent  npon  man's  surety 
Uian  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  then  employed  in  all  its  severe  opera- 
tions upon  man.  so  was  his  veracity  emifient  also  in  making  good  his 
threatening,  in  inflicting  the  punishment  included  in  it  upon  our  nature  as- 
sumed by  a  mighty  person,  and  upon  that  person  in  our  nature,  who  was 
infinitely  higher  than  our  nature. 

(2.)  His  justice  and  righteousness  are  not  prejudiced  by  his  patience. 
There  is  a  hatred  of  the  sin  in  his  holiness,  and  a  sentence  passed  against 
the  sin  in  his  justice,  though  the  execution  of  that  sentence  be  suspended, 
and  the  person  reprieved  by  patience,  which  is  implied :  Eccles.  viii.  11, 
'  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore 
the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil ;'  sentence  is 
passed,  but  a  speedy  execution  is  stopped. 

*  Perer.  in  loe. 
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Some  of  the  heathoiui»  who  would  not  imagine  God  nnjast,  and  yet  seeing 
the  TillanieB  and  oppressions  of  men  in  the  world  remain  onpanished,  and 
freqnenilj  beholding  prosperous  wickedness,  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of 
injustice,  denied  his  providence  and  actual  goTcmment  of  the  world ;  fbr  if 
be  did  take  notice  of  human  afiiEurs,  and  concern  himself  in  what  was  done 
upon  the  earth,  they  could  not  think  an  infinite  goodness  and  justice  could 
be  so  slow  to  punish  oppressors*  and  relieve  the  miserable,  and  leave  the 
world  in  that  disorder  under  the  injustice  of  men.  They  judged  such  a 
patience  as  was  exercised  by  him,  if  he  did  govern  the  world,  was  drawn  out 
beyond  the  line  of  fit  and  just.  Is  it  not  a  presumption  in  men  to  prescribe 
a  rule  of  righteousness  and  conveniency  to  their  Creator  ?  It  might  be 
demanded  of  such,  whether  they  never  injured  any  in  their  lives  ?  and  when 
certainly  they  have,  one  way  or  other,  would  they  not  think  it  a  very  unworthy, 
if  not  unjust  thing,  that  a  person  so  injured  by  tiiem  should  take  a  speedy  and 
severe  revenge  on  them  ?  And  if  every  man  should  do  the  like,  would  there 
not  be  a  speedy  despatch  made  of  mankind  ?  Would  not  the  world  be  a 
shambles,  and  men  rush  forward  to  one  another's  destruction,  for  the  wrongs 
they  have  mutually  received  ?  If  it  be  accounted  a  virtue  in  man,  and  no 
unrighteousness,  not  presently  to  be  all  on  fire  against  an  offence,  by  what 
right  should  any  question  the  consistency  of  God's  patience  with  his  justice  ? 
Do  we  praise  the  lenity  of  parents  to  children,  and  shall  we  disparage  the 
long-suffering  of  God  to  men  ?  We  do  not  censure  the  righteousness  of 
physicians  and  chirurgeons,  because  they  cut  not  off  a  corrupt  member  this  day 
as  well  as  to-morrow  ?  And  is  it  just  to  asperse  God  because  he  doth  defer 
his  vengeance,  which  man  assumes  to  himself  a  right  to  do  ?  We  never 
account  him  a  bad  governor  that  defers  the  trial,  and  consequently  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  a  notorious  offender,  for  important  reasons,  and 
beneficial  to  the  public,  either  to  make  the  nature  of  his  crime  more  evident, 
or  to  find  out  the  rest  of  his  accomplices  by  his  discovery.  A  governor 
indeed  were  unjust  if  he  commanded  that  which  were  unrighteous,  and  for- 
bade that  which  were  worthy  and  commendable ;  but  if  he  delays  the  execu- 
tion of  a  convicted  offender  for  weighty  reasons,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state  whereof  he  is  the  ruler,  or  for  some  advantage  to  the  offender  himself, 
to  make  him  have  a  sense  of,  and  a  regret  for,  his  offence,  we  account  him 
not  unjust  for  this.  Ch>d  doth  not  by  his  patience  dispense  with  the  holiness 
of  his  law,  nor  cut  off  anything  firom  its  due  authority.  If  men  do  strengthen 
themselves  by  his  long-suffering  against  his  law,  it  is  their  feiult,  not  any 
unrighteousness  in  him.  He  will  take  a  time  to  vindicate  the  righteousness 
of  his  own  commands,  if  men  will  wholly  neglect  the  time  of  his  patience,  in 
forbearing  to  pay  a  dutiful  observance  to  his  precept.  If  justice  be  natural 
to  him,  and  he  cannot  but  punish  sin,  yet  he  is  not  necessitated  to  consume 
sinners,  as  the  fire  doth  stubble  put  into  it,  which  hath  no  command  over  its 
own  qualities  to  restrain  them  from  acting ;  but  God  is  a  firee  agent,  and  may 
choose  his  own  time  for  the  distribution  of  that  punishment  his  nature  leads 
him  to.  Though  he  be  naturally  just,  yet  it  is  not  so  natural  to  him  as  to 
deprive  him  of  a  dominion  over  his  own  acts,  and  a  freedom  in  the  exerting 
them  what  time  he  jndgeth  most  convenient  in  his  wisdom.  God  is  neces- 
sarily holy,  and  is  necessarily  angry  with  sin ;  his  nature  can  never  like  it, 
and  cannot  but  be  displeased  with  it ;  yet  he  hath  a  liberty  to  restrain  the 
effects  of  this  anger  for  a  time,  without  disgracing  his  holiness,  or  being 
interpreted  to  act  unrighteously,  as  well  as  a  prince  or  state  may  suspend 
the  execution  of  a  law,  which  they  will  never  break,  only  for  a  time  and  for 
a  public  benefit. 

If  God  should  presently  execute  his  justice,  this  perfection  of  patience, 
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which  is  a  pari  of  his  goodness,  would  never  have  as  opporfconity  of  disooTeiy. 
Part  of  his  glory,  for  which  he  created  the  world,  woold  lie  in  obecority  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  creature.  His  justice  Would  be  signal  in  the  destrae- 
tion  of  sinners,  but  this  stream  of  his  goodness  would  be  stopped  up  from  any 
motion.  One  perfection  must  not  cloud  another,  God  hatii  his  seascms  to 
discover  all,  one  after  another;  'The  times  and  seasons  are  in  his  own  power,' 
Acts  i.  7 ;  the  seasons  of  manifesting  hit  own  perfections  as  well  as  oth^ 
things ;  succession  of  them  in  their  distinot  appearance  makes  no  invasion 
npon  the  rights  of  any.  If  justice  should  complain  of  an  injury  from  patience, 
because  it  is  delayed,  patience  hath  more  reason  to  compkun  of  an  injury 
from  justice,  that  by  such  a  plea  it  would  be  wholly  obscured  and  unaetive. 
For  Uiis  perfection  hath  the  shortest  time  to  act  its  part  of  any,  it  hath  no 
stage  but  this  world  to  move  in ;  mercy  hath  a  heaven,  and  justice  a  hell,  to 
display  itself  to  eternity,  but  long-suffering  hath  only  a  short-lived  earth  for 
the  compass  of  its  operation. 

Again,  justice  is  so  far  from  being  wronged  by  patience,  that  it  rather  is 
made  more  illustrious,  and  hath  the  fuller  scope  to  exercise  itself.  It  is  the 
more  righted  for  being  deferred,  and  will  have  stronger  grounds  than  before 
for  its  activity.  The  equity  of  it  will  be  more  apparent  to  every  reason,  the 
objections  more  fully  answered  against  it,  when  the  way  of  dealing  with 
sinners  by  patience  hath  been  slighted.  When  this  dam  of  long-su£Eering 
is  removed,  the  floods  of  fiery  justice  will  rush  down  with  more  force  and 
violence.  Justice  will  be  fully  recompensed  for  the  delay,  when,  after 
patience  is  abused,  it  can  spread  itself  over  the  offender  with  a  more  unques- 
tionable authority,  it  will  have  more  arguments  to  hit  the  sinner  in  the 
teeth  with,  and  sUence  him.  There  will  be  a  sharper  edge  for  every  stroke; 
the  sinner  must  not  only  pay  for  the  score  of  his  former  sins,  but  the  soore 
of  abused  patience,  so  that  justice  hath  no  reason  to  commence  a  suit 
against  God^s  slowness  to  anger.  What  it  shall  want  by  the  fulness  of 
mercy  upon  the  truly  penitent,  it  will  gain  by  the  contempt  of  patience  on 
the  impenitent  abusers.  When  men  by  such  a  carriage  are  ripened  for  the 
stroke  of  justice,  justice  may  strike  without  any  regret  in  itself,  or  pull-back 
from  mercy.  The  contempt  of  long-suffering  will  silence  the  pleas  of  the 
one,  and  spirit  the  severity  of  the  other.  To  conclude ;  since  God  hath 
glorified  his  justice  on  Christ  as  a  surety  for  sinners,  his  patience  is  so  far 
from  interfering  with  the  rights  of  his  justice,  that  it  promotes  it.  It  is 
dispensed  to  this  end,  that  God  might  pardon  with  honour,  both  upon  the 
score  of  purchased  mercy  and  contented  justice ;  that,  by  a  penitent  sinner's 
return,  his  mercy  might  be  acknowledged  free,  and  the  satis&ction  of  his 
justice  by  Christ  be  glorified  in  believing ;  for  he  is  long-suffering,  from  an 
*  unwillingness  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance,' 2  Pet.  iii.  9 ;  £.«.  all  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  for  to  such  the 
apostle  speaks,  and  calls  it  *  long-suffering  to  os-ward.*  And  repentance 
being  an  acknowledgment  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  a  breaking  off  unright- 
eousness, gives  a  particular  glory  to  the  freeness  of  mercy  and  the  equity 
of  justice. 

IL  The  second  thing,  how  this  patience  or  sbwness  to  anger  is  mani- 
fested. 

1.  To  our  first  parents.  His  slowness  to  angor  was  evidenced  in  not 
directing  his  artillery  against  them  when  they  first  attempted  to  rebel.  He 
might  have  struck  them  dead  when  they  began  to  bite  at  ttie  temptation,  and 
were  inclinable  to  a  surrender ;  for  it  was  a  degree  of  sinning,  and  a  breach 
of  loyalty,  as  well,  though  not  so  muohy  as  the  consummatkig  act.    God 
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mighi  kava  gi^n  way  to  the  floods  of  his  wrath  at  the  first  spring  of  man's 
aspiring  thoughts*  when  the  monstcoos  motion  of  being  as  Qod  l^gan  to  be 
enrdled  in  his  heart ;  bat  he  took  no  netifte  of  any  of  tiieir  embryo  sins,  till 
they  came  to  a  ripeness,  and  started  oat  of  the  womb  of  their  minds  into  the 
open  air.  And  after  he  had  broag^t  his  sin  to  perfection,  God  did  not 
presently  send  that  death  npon  him  which  he  had  merited,  bat  continued 
his  life  to  the  i^MCe  of  980  years,  \}en.  y.  5.  The  snn  and  stars  were  not 
arrested  from  doing  their  office  for  him,  creataree  were  continned  for  his 
nse,  the  earth  did  not  swallow  him  ap,  nor  a  thunderbolt  from  heayen  raze 
ont  tlie  memory  of  him.  Though  he  had  deseryed  to  be  treated  with  sach 
a  severity  for  ius  ongratefol  demeanoor  to  his  Creator  and  benefactor,  and 
a&cting  an  equality  with  him,  yet  God  continned  him  with  a  sufficiency  for 
his  content  after  he  turned  rebel,  though  not  with  such  a  liberality  as  when 
he  remained  a  loyal  sulgect.  And  though  he  foresaw  that  he  would  not 
make  an  end  of  sinning  but  with  an  end  of  liring,  he  used  him  not  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  used  the  derils.  He  added  days  and  years  to  him 
after  he  had  deserved  death,  and  hath  for  this  five  thousand  years  continued 
the  propagation  of  mankind,  and  derived  from  his  loins  an  ixmumerable 
posterity,  and  hath  crowned  multitudes  of  them  with  hoary  heads.  He 
might  have  extinguished  the  human  race  at  the  first,  but  since  he  hath 
preserved  it  till  this  day,  it  must  be  interpreted  nothing  else  but  the  efiect 
of  an  admirable  patience. 

2.  His  slowness  to  anger  is  manifost  to  the  Gentiles.  What  they  are,  we 
need  no  other  witness  than  the  apostle  Paul,  who  sums  up  many  of  tiieir 
crimes,  Bom.  i.  29-82.  He  doth  prefiuse  the  catalogae  witii  a  comprehen- 
sive expression,  '  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness ;'  and  concludes  it 
with  a  dreadfdl  aggravation,  *  They  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure 
in  them  that  do  them.'  They  were  so  soaked  and  naturalised  in  wicked- 
ness, ttiat  they  had  no  delight,  and  found  no  sweetness,  in  anything  else  but 
what  was  in  itself  abominable.  All  of  liiem  were  plunged  in  idolatiy  and 
superstition ;  none  of  them  but  either  set  up  their  great  men  or  creatures 
beneficial  to  the  world,  and  some  the  damned  spirits  in  his  stead,  and  paid 
an  adoration  to  insensible  creatures  or  devils,  which  was  due  to  God.  Some 
were  so  depraved  in  their  lives  and  actions,  tiiat  it  seemed  to  be  the  interest 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  should  have  been  extinguished,  for  the 
instruction  of  their  contemporaries  and  posterity.  The  best  of  them  had 
turned  all  religion  into  a  fable,  coined  a  world  of  rites,  some  unnatural  in 
themselves,  and  most  of  them  unbecoming  a  rational  creature  to  ofier  and 
a  Deity  to  accept ;  yet  he  did  not  presentiy  arm  himself  against  them  with 
fire  and  sword,  nor  stopped  the  course  of  their  generations,  nor  tare  out  all 
those  relics  of  natural  light  which  were  left  in  their  minds.  He  did  not  do 
what  he  might  have  done,  but  he  *  winked  at  the  times  of  that  ignorance,' 
Acts  xviL  £K),  their  ignorant  idolatry';  for  that  it  refers  to,  ver.  29,  '  They 
thought  the  Godhead  was  like  to  gold  or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art,  and 
men's  device' ;  intpdm,  overlooking  them.  He  demeaned  himself  so  as  if 
he  did  not  take  notice  c^  them.  He  winked  as  if  he  did  not  see  them,  and 
would  not  deal  so  severely  with  them.  The  eye  of  his  justice  seemed  to 
wink,  in  not  calling  them  to  an  account  for  theur  sin. 

8.  His  slowness  to  anger  is  manifost  to  the  Israelites.  You  know  how 
often  they  are  -called  *  a  stifi'-necked  people ;'  they  are  said  to  do  evil '  from 
their  yootti,'  t.0«  from  the  time  wherein  iliey  were  erected  a  nation  and 
commonwealth ;  and  that '  the  city  had  been  a  provocation  of  his  anger  and 
of  his  fury  from  the  day  that  they  built  it  even  to  this  day,'  ue,  the  day  of 
Jeremiah's  prephaqr*  '  that  he  should  remove  it  from  before  his  fiuse,'  Jer. 
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xxxiL  81 ;  from  the  dftjs  of  Solomon,  say  some,  wbieh  is  too  mndi  ft 
eortailiiig  of  the  text,  as  though  their  pioToeatioDs  had  taken  date  no  hi^ier 
than  from  the  tune  of  Solomon's  fearing  the  temple  and  beaatifying  the  city, 
whereby  it  seemed  to  be  a  new  building.     They  began  more  early,  they 
searee  diseontinaed  their  revolting  from  God,  they  were  a  *  grief  to  him  forty 
years  together  in  the  wUdemess,'  Ps.  zer.  10 ;  '  yet  he  soSered  their  man- 
ners,' iusts  ziii.  18.     He  bore  with  their  ill  behavionr  and  saneiness  towards 
him ;  and  no  sooner  was  Joshna's  head  laid,  and  the  elders  that  were  their 
conductors  gathered  to  their  fathers,  bat  the  next  generation  forsook  God, 
and  smntied  themselves  with  the  idolatry  of  the  nations.  Judges  ii.  7,  10, 
11.     And  when  he  punished  them,  by  prospering  the  arms  of  tibeir  enemies 
against  them,  they  were  no  sooner  delivered  upon  their  cry  of  humiliation, 
but  they  began  a  new  scene  of  idolatry.    And  though  he  brou^t  upon  them 
the  power  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  laid  chains  upon  Uiem,  to  bring 
them  to  their  original  mind ;  and  at  seventy  years*  end  he  struck  off  their 
chains,  by  altering  the  whole  posture  of  affiurs  in  that  part  of  the  world  for 
their  sakes,  overturning  one  empire  and  settling  another,  for  their  restora- 
tion to  their  ancient  city ;  and  Uiough  they  did  not  after  disown  him  for 
their  God,  and  set  up  Baal  in  his  throne,  yet  they  multiplied  foolish  tradi- 
tions, whereby  they  impaired  the  authority  of  the  law,  yet  he  sustained  them 
with  a  wonderfid  patience,  and  preferred  Uiem  before  dl  other  people  in  the 
first  offers  of  the  gospel.   And  after  they  had  outraged,  not  only  his  servants 
the  prophets,  but  his  Son  the  Redeemer,  yet  he  did  not  forsske  them,  but 
employed  his  apostles  to  solicit  them,  and  publish  among  them  the  doctrine 
of  salvation ;  so  that  his  treating  this  people  might  well  be  called  much 
long-suffering,  it  being  above  fifteen  hundred  years  wherein  he  bore  with 
them,  or  mildly  punished  them  fiur  less  than  their  deserts.     Their  coming 
out  of  Egypt  being  about  the  year  of  the  world  2450,  and  their  final  destruc- 
tion as  a  commonwealth  not  till  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ; 
and  all  this  while  his  patience  did  sometimes  wholly  restrain  his  justice,  and 
sometimes  let  it  fall  upon  them  in  some  few  drops,  but  made  no  total  devas- 
tation of  their  country,  nor  wrote  his  revenge  in  extraordinary  bloody 
characters,  till  the  Boman  conquest,  wherein  he  put  a  period  to  them  both 
as  a  church  and  state. 

In  particular  this  patience  is  manifest, 

(l.);In  his  giving  warning  o^  judgments  before  he  orders  them  to  go  forth. 
He  doth  not  punish  in  a  passion,  and  hastily.  He  speaks  before  he  strikes, 
and  speaks  tiiat  he  may  not  strike.  Wrath  is  published  before  it  is 
executed,  and  that  a  long  time.  An  hundred  and  twenfy  years'  advertise- 
ment was  given  to  a  debauched  world,  before  the  heavens  were  opened  to 
spout  down  a  deluge  upon  them.  He  will  not  be  accused  of  coming  unawares 
upon  a  people.  He  infiicts  nothing  bu^  what  he  foretold,  either  immediately 
to  the  people  that  provoke  him,  or  ancientiy  to  them  that  have  been  their 
forerunners  in  the  same  provocation :  Hosea  vii.  12,  '  I  will  chastise  them 
as  their  congregation  hath  heard.'  Many  of  the  leaves  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  full  of  those  presages  and  warnings  of  approaching  judgment.  These 
make  up  a  great  part  of  the  volume  of  it  in  various  editions,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  several  provoking  times.  Warnings  are  given  to  those 
people  that  are  most  abominable  in  his  sight :  Zeph.  ii.  1,  2,  '  Gather  your- 
selves together,  yea,  gather  together,  0  nation  not  desired,' — ^it  is  a  meions^ 
O  nation  abhorred, — *  before  tiie  decree  bring  fbrth.'  He  sends  his  heralds 
before  he  sends  his  armies.  He  summons  them  by  the  voice  of  his  prophets, 
before  he  confounds  them  by  the  voice  of  his  thunders.  When  a  pariey  is 
beaten,  a  white  flag  of  peace  is  hung  out,  before  a  black  flag  of  fury  is  set 
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np.  He  seldom  cnts  down  men  by  his  judgments  before  he  halh  ^  hewed 
them  by  his  prophets/  Hosea  ^  5.  Not  a  remarkable  judgment  but  was 
foretold, — the  flood  to  the  old  world  by  Noah,  the  fiimine  to  Egypt  by 
Joseph,  the  earthquake  by  Amos,  chap.  i.  1,  the  storm  from  Ghaldea  by 
Jeremiah,  the  captivity  of  the  tea  tribes  by  Hosea,  the  total  destraction  of 
Jerusalem  and  tiie  temple  by  Christ  himself.  He  hath  chosen  the  best 
persons  in  the  world  to  give  those  intimations :  Noah,  the  most  righteous 
person  on  the  earth,  for  the  old  world ;  and  his  Son,  the  most  beloved  person 
in  heaven,  for  the  Jews  in  tho  lat^^  time.  And  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
tod  in  the  later  times,  where  he  hath  not  warned  by  prophets,  he  hath 
supplied  it  by  prodigies  in  the  air  and  earth.  Histories  are  full  of  such 
items  from  heaven.  Lesser  judgments  are  fore-wamers  of  greater,  as  light- 
nings before  thunder  are  messengers  to  teU  us  of  a  succeeding  dap. 

[1.]  He  doth  often  give  warning  of  judgments.  He  comes  not  to 
extremity,  till  he  hath  often  shaken  the  rod  over  men ;  he  thunders  often 
before  he  crnsheth  them  with  his  thunderbolt ;  he  dol^  not^  till  after  the 

*  first  and  second  admonition,*  punish  a  rebel,  as  he  woi^d  have  us  reject  a 
heretic.  '  He  speaks  once,  yea,  twice,'  Job  zzxiii.  14,  '  and  man  perceives 
it  not ;'  he  sends  one  message  sSiex  another,  and  waits  the  success  <^  many 
messages  before  he  strikes.  Eight  prophets  were  ordered  to<  acquaint  the 
old  world  with  approaching  judgment ;  2  Peter  ii.  5,  He  *  saved  Noah  the 
eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the 
world  of  the  ungodly,*  called  the  eighth  in  respect  of  his  preaching,  not  in 
regard  of  his  preservation  ;  he  was  the  eighth  preacher,  in  order  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  that  endeavoured  to  restore  the  world  to  the  way  of 
righteousness.  Most  indeed  consider  him  here  as  the  eighth  person  saved ; 
so  do  our  trsAslators,  and  therefore  add  person  ^  which  is  not  in  the  Greek. 
Some  others  consider  him  here  as  the-  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness, 
reckoning  Enoch,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  first,  grounding  it  upoa  Gen.  iv.  26, 

*  Then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;*  HeL  '  Then  it  was 
begun  to  call  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;*  rh  Svo^tba  roD  xu^/ou^ioD,  SepL,  '  He 
began  to  call  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  which  others  render,  he  began  to 
preach,  or  call  upon  men  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  word  Hip  signi- 
fies to  preach,  or  to  call  upon  men  by  preaching :  Prov.  i.  21,  '  Wisdom 
erieth  *  or  *  preaches.'  And  if  this  be  so,  as  it  is  very  probable,  it  is  easy 
to  reckon  him  the  eighth  preacher,  by  numbering  the  successive  heads  of 
the  generations,  Gen.  v.,  beginning  at  Enoch,  the  first  preachy  of  right- 
eousness ;-  so  many  there  were  before  God  chcked  the  old  world  with  water 
and  swept  them  away.*  It  is  clear  he  often  did  admonish,  by  his  prophets, 
the  Jews  of  their  sin,  and  the  wrath-  which  should  come  upon  them.  One 
prophet,  Hosea,  prophesied  seventy  years ;  for  he  prophesied  in  the  days 
of  four  kings  of  Judah  and  one  of  Israel ;  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joasb,  Hosea 
i.  1,  or  Jeroboam  the  second  of  that  name.  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  in 
whose  reign  llosea  prophesied,  lived  thirty-eight  years  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  ;  the  second  Jotham,  Uzziah's  successor,  reigned  sixteen  years  ; 
Ahaz,  sixteen  ;  Hezekiah,  twenty-nine  years.  Now,  take  nothing  of  Heze- 
kiah's  time,  and  date  the  beginning  of  his  prophecy  from  the  last  year  of 
Jeroboam's  reign,  and  the  time  of  Hosea's  prophecy  will  be  seventy  years 
complete ;  wherein  God  warned  those  people,  and  waited  the  return  par- 
ticularly of  Israel.f  And  not  less  than  five  of  those  we  call  the  lesser  pro- 
phets, were  sent  to  foretell  the  destruction  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  to  call  them 
to  repentance,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Micah,  Jonah.  And  though  we  have 
nothing  of  Jonah's  prophecy  in  this  concern  of  Israel,  yet  that  he  lived  in 
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the  iime  of  the  same  Jeroboam,  and  prophesied  things  whiek  are  not  npon 
record  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  is  clear,  2  Kings  xiy«  15.  And  besides  those, 
Isaiah  prophesied  also  in  the  reign  of  the  same  kings  as  Hoaea  did,  Isa.  i.  1. 
And  it  is  God*s  nsaal  method  to  send  forth  his  servants,  and  when  their 
admonitions  are  slighted,  he  commissions  others  before  he  sends  oat  his 
destroying  armies,  Mat.  xzii.  B,  4,  7. 

[2.]  He  doth  often  give  warning  of  judgments  that  he  might  not  poor  out 
his  wrath.  He  summons  them  to  a  snrrender  of  themselyes,  and  a  return 
from  th^  rebellion,  that  they  might  not  feel  the  force  of  his  arms.  He 
offers  peace  before  he  shakes  off  the  dost  of  his  £aet,  that  his  despised  peace 
might  not  retmm  in  vain  to  him  to  solicit  a  revenge  from  his  anger.  He 
hatii  a  right  to  ponish  npon  the  first  commission  of  a  crime,  bnt  he  wants 
men  of  what  they  have  deserved,  of  what  his  justice  moves  him  to  inflict, 
that  by  having  recourse  to  his  mercy  he  might  not  exercise  the  rights  of  his 
justice.  God  sought  to  kill  Moses  for  not  circumcising  his  son,  Exod.  iv.  24. 
Could  God  that  sought  it  miss  of  a  way  to  do  it  ?  Gould  a  creature  luvch  or 
fly  from  him  ?  God  put  on  the  garb  of  an  enemy,  that  Moses  might  be  dis^ 
couraged  from  being  an  instrument  of  his  own  ruin.  God  manifested  an 
anger  against  Moses  for  his  neglect,  as  if  he  would  ih/ea  have  destroyed  him, 
that  Moses  might  prevent  it  by  casting  off  his  carelessness,  and  doing  his 
duty.  He  sought  to  kill  him  by  some  evident  sign  that  Moses  mi^t  esci^ 
the  judgment  by  his  obedience.  He  threatens  Nineveh  by  the  prophet  with 
destruction,  that  Nineveh's  repentance  might  make  void  tiie  prophecy.  He 
fights  with  men  by  the  sword  of  his  mouth  that  he  might  not  pierce  tliem  by 
the  sword  of  his  wrath.  He  threatens,  that  men  might  prevent  the  execution 
of  his  threatening ;  he  terrifies,  that  he  might  not  destroy,  but  that  men  by 
humiliation  may  lie  prostrate  before  him,  and  move  the  bowels  of  his  mercy 
to  a  londw  sound  than  the  voice  of  his  anger ;  he  takes  time  to  whet  hM 
sword,  l^at  men  may  turn  themselves  from  the  edge  of  it ;  he  roars  Hke  a 
lion,  Uiat  men,  by  hearing  his  voice,  may  shelter  themselves  from  being 
torn  by  his  wraih.  There  is  patience  in  the  sharpest  threatening,  thai  we 
may  avoid  tiie  scourge.  Who  can  charge  God  with  an  eagerness  to  revenge, 
that  sends  so  many  heralds,  and  so  often  before  he  strikes,  that  he  might  be 
prevented  from  striking  ?  His  threatenings  have  not  so  much  of  a  black 
flag  as  of  an  olive  branch.  He  lifts  up  his  hand  before  he  strikes,  that  men 
might  see  and  avert  the  stroke,  Isa.  xxvi.  11. 

(2.)  His  patience  is  manifest  in  long  delaying  his  threatened  judgments, 
though  he  finds  no  repentance  in  ihe  rebels.  He  doth  sometimes  delay  his 
lighter  punishments,  because  he  doth  not  delight  in  torturing  his  creatures, 
but  he  doth  longer  delay  his  destroying  punishments,  such  as  put  an  end  to 
men*s  happiness,  and  remit  them  to  tiieir  final  and  unchangeable  state, 
because  he  doth  not  delight  in  the  death  of  a  sinner.  While  he  is  preparing 
his  arrows,  he  is  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  lay  them  aside,  and  dull  their 
points  that  he  may  with  honour  march  back  again,  and  disbafid  his  anniea. 
He  brings  lighter  smarts  sooner,  that  men  might  not  think  hkn  asleep,  bat 
he  suspends  the  more  terrible  judgments,  that  men  mig^t  be  led  to  repent- 
ance. He  scaptters  not  his  consuming  fires  at  the  first,  but  brings  on  rainiiig 
vengeance  with  a  slow  pace :  *  Sentence  against  an  eril  work  is  not  speedily 
executed,'  Ecdes.  viii.  11.  The  Jews  therefore  say,  that  Michael,  the 
minister  of  justice,  files  with  one  wing,  but  Gabriel,  the  minister  of  mercy, 
with  two.  A  hundred  and  twenty  years  did  God  wait  upon  the  old  world,  and 
delay  their  punishment  all  the  time  '  the  ark  was  preparing,'  1  Peter  iii.  20 ; 
wherein  that  wicked  generation  did  not  ei:|joy  only  a  bare  patience,  bat  a 
striving  patience :  Gen.  vi.  8, '  My  Spirit  diall  not  always  sbive  with  mazi» 
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jet  hiB  days  flholl  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean/  the  days  wherein  I 
will  strive  with  him,  that  his  long-sofiering  mighi  not  lose  all  its  frait,  and 
remit  the  ol^ects  of  it  into  the  hands  of  consuming  justice.  It  was  the 
tenth  generation  of  the  world  from  Adam  when  the  ddoge  overflowed  it,  so 
long  did  God  bear  with  them;  and  the  tenth  generation  from  Noah, 
wherein  Sodom  was  consnmed.  God  did  not  come  to  keep  his  assizes  in 
Sodom,  till  *  the  cry  of  their  sins  was  very  strong,'  thai  it  had  been  a  wrong 
to  his  justice  to  have  restrained  it  any  longer.  The  eiy  was  so  load  that  he 
conld  not  be  at  qniet,  as  it  were,  on  his  throne  of  glory  for  the  disturbing 
noise,  Gen.  zviii.  20,  21.  Sin  tranagresseth  the  law ;  the  law  being  vio- 
lated, solicits  justice ;  justice  being  urged,  pleads  fi>r  punishment ;  the  cry 
of  their  sins  did  as  it  were  force  him  from  heaven  to  come  down,  and  examine 
what  canse  there  was  for  that  clamour.  Sin  cries  loud  and  long  before  he 
takes  his  sword  in  hand.  Four  hundred  years  he  kept  off  deserved  destruc- 
tion from  the  Amorites,  and  deferred  making  good  his  promise  to  Abraham, 
of  giving  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  out  of  his  long-suffering  to  the  Amorites : 
Gen.  XV.  16,  *  In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither  again,  for 
the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  frdl.'  Their  measure  was  filling 
then,  but  not  so  foil  as  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  patience  till  four  hundred 
years  after.  The  usual  time  in  succeeding  generations  from  the  denouncing 
of  judgments  to  the  execution  is  forty  years ;  this  some  ground  upon  Ezek. 
iv.  6,  « Thou  Shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  tiie  house  of  Judah  forty  days,'  taking 
each  day  for  a  year.  Though  Hosea  lived  seventy  years,  yet  from  the 
beginning  of  his  prophesying  judgments  against  Israel,  to  the  pouring  them 
out  upon  that  idolatrous  people,  it  was  forty  years.  Hosea,  as  was  men- 
tioned before,  prophesied  against  them  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  Second, 
in  whose  time  God  did  wonderfully  deliver  Israel,  2  Kings  xiv.  26,  27. 
From  that  time  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  ten  tribes  it  was  forty  years, 
as  may  easily  be  computed  from  the  story,  2  Sings  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  by  the 
reign  of  the  succeeding  kings.  So  forty  years  after  the  most  horrid  villany 
that  was  ever  committed  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  viz.,  the  crucifying  the  Son 
of  God,  was  Jerusalem  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  captived ;  so  long 
did  God  delay  a  visible  punishment  for  such  an  outrage.  Sometimes  he 
prolongs  sending  a  threatened  judgment  upon  a  mere  shadow  of  humiliation, 
so  he  did  that  denounced  against  Ahab.  He  turned  it  over  to  his  posterity, 
and  adjourned  it  to  another  season,  1  Kings  xxi.  29.  He  doth  not  issue 
out  an  arrest  upon  one  transgression;  you  often  find  him  not  commencing  a 
suit  against  men  till  three  and  four  transgressions.  The  first  of  Amos,  all 
along  that  chapter,  and  the  second  chapter,  for  '  three  and  four,*  i,  e,  seven, 
a  certain  number  for  an  uncertain.  He  gives  not  orders  to  his  judgments 
to  march  till  men  be  obstinate,  and  refuse  any  commerce  with  him.  He 
stops  them  till  there  be  no  remedy,  2  Chron.  xzzvi.  16.  It  must  be  a  great 
wickedness  that  gives  vent  to  them :  Hosea  x.  15,  Heh.^  '  your  wicke£aess 
of  wickedness.'  He  is  so  slow  to  anger,  and  stays  the  punishment  his 
enemies  deserve,  that  he  may  seem  to  have  forgot  his  kindness  to  his 
firiends :  Ps.  xliv.  24,  *  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest  our 
affliction  and  oppression  ? '  He  lets  his  people  groan  under  the  yoke  of 
their  enemies,  as  if  he  were  made  up  of  kindness  to  his  enemies,  and  anger 
against  his  friends.  This  delaying  of  punishment  to  evil  men  is  visible  in 
his  suspending  the  terrifying  acts  of  conscience,  and  supporting  it  only  in 
its  checking,  admonishing,  and  controlling  acts.  The  patience  of  a  governor 
is  seen  in  tiie  patient  mildness  of  his  deputy.  David's  conscience  did  not 
terrify  him  till  nine  months  after  his  sin  of  murder.  Should  God  set  open 
the  mouth  of  this  power  within  us,  not  only  the  earth,  but  our  own  bodies 
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and  spirits  wotdd  be  a  burden  to  ns.  It  is  long  before  God  puts  seorpions 
into  the  hands  of  men's  conscienees  to  sconrge  them.  He  holds  back  tlie 
rod,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  ofir  return,  as  if  tibat  would  be  a  recompenee  £c»r 
our  offences,  and  his  forbearanoe. 

(8.)  His  patience  is  manifest  in  his  nnwiHingness  io  exeente  his  judgments 
when  he  can  delay  no  longer.  *  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the 
children  of  men,*  Lam.  iii.  88 ;  Hdf,,  *  He  doth  not  afflict  from  his  hoart.* 
He  takes  no  pleasure  in  it  as  he  is  creator.  The  height  of  men's  proTOca- 
tions,  and  the  necessity  of  the  preserying  his  rights,  and  vindici^g  his 
laws,  obligeth  him  to  it  as  he  is  the  governor  of  the  world ;  as  a  jodge 
may  willingly  condemn  a  malefactor  to  death  out  of  affection  to  the  laws, 
and  desire  to  preserve  the  order  of  government ;  bnt  onwillin^y,  oot  of 
compassion  to  the  offender  himself.  When  he  resolved  npon  the  destnie- 
tion  of  the  old  world,  he  spake  it  as  a  God  grieved  with  an  occasion  of 
punishment,  Qen.  vi.  6,  7,  compared  together.  When  he  oame  to  reckon 
with  Adam,  he  *  walked,'  he  did  not  mn  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  upon 
him,  as  a  mighty  man  with  an  eagerness  to  destroy  him,  Qea.  iii.  8,  and 
that  Mn  the  cool  of  the  day,'  a  time  when  men  tired  in  the  day  are 
unwilling  to  engage  in  a  hard  employment.  His  exercising  judgment  is  a 
*  coming  out  of  his  place,'  Isa.  xxvi.  1,  Micah  i.  8.  He  comes  out  of  his 
station  to  exercise  judgment ;  a  throne  is  more  his  place  than  a  tribunal. 
Every  prophecy  loaded  with  tiireatenings  is  called  the  '  burden  of  the  Lord,* 
a  burden  to  him  to  execute  it  as  well  as  to  men  to  suffer  it.  Though  three 
angels  came  to  Abraham  about  the  punishment  of  Sodom,  whereof  one 
Abraham  speaks  to  as  to  God,  yet  but  two  appeared  at  the  destruction  of 
8odom,  as  if  the  governor  of  the  world  were  unwilling  to  be  present  at  such 
dreadful  work,  Gen.  xix.  1.  And  when  the  man  that  had  the  inkhom  by 
his  side,  that  was  appointed  to  mark  those  that  were  to  be  preserved  in  the 
common  destruction,  retnmed  to  give  an  account  of  ihe  performing  his 
commission,  Ezek.  ix.  10,  we  read  not  of  the  return  of  those  that  were  to 
kill,  as  if  God  delighted  only  to  hear  again  of  his  works  of  mercy,  and  had 
no  mind  to  hear  again  of  his  severe  proceedings.  The  Jews,  to  shew  God*B 
unwillingness  to  punish,  imagine  ti^at  hell  was  created  the  second  day, 
because  that  day's  work  is  not  pronounced  good  by  God,  as  all  the  other 
day's  works  are,  Gen.  i.  8.* 

[1.]  When  God  doth  punish,  he  ddth  it  with  some  regret.  When  he 
hurls  down  his  thunders,  he  seems  to  do  it  with  a  backward  hand,  because 
with  an  unwilling  heart.f  He  created,  saith  Ghrysostom,  the  world  in  six 
days,  but  was  seven  days  in  destroying  one  city,  Jericho,  which  he  had  before 
devoted  to  be  rased  to  the  ground.  What  is  ihe  reason,  saith  he,  that  God 
is  so  quick  to  build  up,  but  slow  to  pull  down  ?  His  goodness  excites  his 
power  to  the  one,  but  is  not  earnest  to  persuade  him  to  the  other.  When 
he  comes  to  strike,  he  doth  it  with  a  sigh  or  groan  :  Isa.  i.  24,  '  Ah,  I  will 
ease  me  of  my  adversaries,  and  avenge  me  of  my  enemies ;'  ^,  ah^  a  note 
of  grief.  8o  Hosea  vi.  4,  '  O  Ephndm,  what  shaU  I  do  unto  thee  ?  O 
Jndah,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ? '  It  is  an  addubUalio^  a  figure  in 
rhetoric,  as  if  God  were  troubled,  that  he  must  deal  so  sharply  vrith  them, 
and  give  them  up  to  their  enemies.  I  have  tried  all  means  to  reclaim  you, 
I  have  used  all  ways  of  kindness,  and  nothing  prevails.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  My  mercy  invites  me  to  spare  them,  and  their  ingratitude  provokes 
me  to  ruin  them.  God  had  borne  with  that  people  of  Israel  almost  three 
hundred  years,  from  the  setting  up  of  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  sent 
many  a  prophet  to  warn  them,  and  spent  many  a  rod  to  reform  them. 
•  Mercer  in  Gen.  i.  6.  f  CrefisoL  Decad.  ii.  p.  168. 
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And  when  he  eomes  to  exeente  hiB  threatenings,  he  doih  it  with  a  conflict 
in  himself.  Hosea  zi.  8,  *  How  shall  I  give  thee  np,  0  Ephraim  ?  how 
ahall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ? '  As  if  there  were  a  pnll-hiu^  in  \ub  own  bowels, 
he  solemniseth  their  approaching  funeral  with  a  hearty  groan,  and  takes  his 
fiurewell  of  the  dying  malefactor  with  a  pang  in  lumself.  How  often  in 
former  times,  when  he  had  signed  a  warrant  for  their  ezeention,  did  he 
call  it  back  ?  Ps.  Izzviii.  88,  *  Many  a  time  tnmed  he  his  anger  away.' 
Many  a  time  he  recalled^  or  '  ordered  his  anger  to  return  again,'  as  tiie 
word  signifies,  as  if  he  were  irresolute  what  to  do.  He  recalled  it,  as  a  man 
doth  his  servant  several  times,  when  he  is  sending  him  upon  an  unwelcome 
message ;  or  as  a  tender-hearted  prince  wavers,  and  trembles,  when  he  is  to 
sign  a  writ  for  the  death  of  a  rebel  that  hath  been  before  his  favourite,  as 
if,  when  he  had  signed  the  writ,  he  blotted  out  his  name  again,  and  flung 
away  the  pen.  And  his  method  is  remarkable  when  he  came  to  punish 
Sodom:  though  the  cry  of  their  sin  had  been  fierce  in  his  ears,  yet  when  he 
comes  to  make  inquisition  he  declares  his  intention  to  Abraham,  as  if  he  were 
desirous  that  Abraham  should  have  helped  him  to  some  alignments  to  stop 
the  outgoings  of  his  judgment.  He  gave  liberty  to  the  best  person  in 
the  world  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  to  shew 
(saiih  one*)  how  willingly  his  mercy  would  have  compounded  with  his 
justice  for  theur  redemption.  And  Abraham  interceded  so  long  till  he 
was  ashamed  for  pleading  the  cause  of  patience  and  mercy,  to  £e  wrong 
of  the  rights  of  divine  justice.  Perhaps,  had  Abraham  had  the  courage  to 
ask,  God  would  have  had  the  compassion  to  grant  a  reprieve  just  at  the  time 
of  execution. 

[2.J  His  patience  is  manifest,  in  that  when  he  begins  to  send  out  his 
judgments,  he  doth  it  by  degrees.     His  judgments  are  as  the  morning  light, 
which  goes  forth  by  degrees  in  the  hemisphere,  Hos.  vi.  5.     He  doth  not 
shoot  all  his  thunders  at  once,  and  bring  his  sharpest  judgments  in  array  at 
one  time,  but  gradually,  that  a  people  may  have  time  to  turn  to  him,  Joel 
L  4  :  first  the  palmer-worm,  then  the  locust,  then  the  canker-worm,  then  the 
caterpillar ;  what  one  left,  the  other  was  to  eat,  if  there  was  not  a  timely 
return.    A  Jewish  writer  f  saith,  these  judgments  came  not  all  in  one  year, 
but  one  year  after  another.     The  palmer-worm  and  locust  might  have  eaten 
all,  but  divine  patience  set  bounds  to  the  devouring  creatures.     God  had 
been  first '  as  a  moth  to  Israel ;'  Hos.  v.  12,  'Therefore  will  I  be  to  tiie 
house  of  Ephraim  as  a  moth.'     Bivet  translates  it  /  have  been ;  in  the  Hebrew 
it  is  i,  without  adding,  /  have  been  or  I  will  be,  and  more  probably  I  have 
been.    I  was  as  a  moth,  which  makes  little  holes  in  a  garment,  and  consumes 
it  not  all  at  once,  and  as  '  rottenness  to  the  house  of  Judah,'  or  a  worm 
that  eats  into  wood  by  degrees.    Indeed,  this  people  had  consumed  insensi- 
bly, partly  by  civil  combustions,  change  of  governors,  foreign  invasions,  yet 
they  were  as  obstinate  in  their  idolatry  as  ever ;  at  last,  God  would  be  no 
longer  to  them  as  a  moth,  but  as  a  lion,  tear  and  go  away,  ver.  14.     So, 
Hos.  ii.,  God  had  disowned  Israel  for  his  spouse, — ver.  2,  *  She  is  not  my 
wife,  neither  am  I  her  husband,' — ^yet  he  had  not  taken  away  her  ornaments, 
which,  by  the  right  of  divorce,  he  might  have  done,  but  still  expected  her 
reformation,  for  that  the  threatening  intimates :  ver.  8,  let  her  put  away  her 
whoredom,  '  lest  I  strip  her  naked,  and  set  her  as  in  the  day  when  she  was 
bom.'     If  she  returned,  she  might  recover  what  she  had  lost ;  if  not,  she 
might  be  stripped  of  what  remained.     Thus  God  dealt  with  Judah,  Ezekiel 
ix.  8.     The  gloiy  of  God  goes  first  from  the  cherub  to  the  threshold  of  the 
house,  and  stays  there,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  invited  back  again ;  then 
*  Pierce,  Sinner  Impleaded,  p.  227.  t  Kimchi. 
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it  goes  from  the  threshold  of  the  hooBe,  and  stands  over  the  ehernfaunSy  as 
if  npon  a  penitent  call  it  wonld  drop  down  again  to  its  aneient  station  and 
seat,  oyer  which  it  hovered,  Ezek.  x.  18 ;  and  when  he  was  not  solicited  to 
return,  he  departs  out  of  the  city,  and  stood  upon  the  moontain,  which  is  on 
the  east  part  of  the  city,  Ezek.  xL  28,  looking  still  towards,  and  hoTering 
about  the  temple,  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jenisalen,  as  if  loath  to  depart 
and  abandon  the  place  and  people.  He  walks  so  leisurely  with  his  rod  in 
his  hand,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  rather  to  fling  it  away,  than  use  it.  His 
patience  in  not  pouring  out  all  his  vials,  is  m<»ne  remarkable  than  his  wrath 
in  pouring  out  one  or  two.  Thus  hath  God  made  his  slowness  to  anger 
visible  to  us  in  the  gradual  punishment  of  us ;  first,  the  pestilence  on  this 
city,  then  firing  our  houses,  consumption  of  trade,  these  have  not  been  an- 
swered with  such  a  carriage  as  God  expects,  therafore  a  greater  is  reserved. 
I  dare  prognosticate,  upon  reasons  yon  may  gather  from  what  hath  been  spoke 
before,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  the  forty  years  of  his  usual  patienee  are 
very  near  expired,  he  hath  inflicted  some  that  he  might  be  met  with  in  a  way 
of  repentance,  and  omit  with  honour  the  inflicting  the  remainder. 

[4.]  His  patience  is  manifest  in  moderating  his  judgments,  when  he  sends 
them.  Doth  he  empty  his  quiver  of  his  arrows,  or  exhaust  his  magazines  of 
thunder  ?  No ;  he  could  roll  one  thunderbolt  successively  upon  all  man- 
kind ;  it  is  as  easy  with  him  to  create  a  perpetual  motion  of  lightning  and 
thunder,  as  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  make  the  world  as  terrible  by  the  one 
as  it  is  delightful  by  the  other.  He  opens  not  all  his  store ;  he  sends  oat  a 
light  party  to  skirmish  with  men,  and  puts  not  in  array  his  whole  army.  *  He 
stirs  not  up  all  his  wrath,'  Ps.  Ixxviii.  88 ;  he  doth  but  pinch,  where  he 
might  have  torn  asunder ;  when  he  takes  away  much,  he  leaves  enough  to 
support  us.  If  he  had  stirred  up  all  his  anger,  he  had  taken  away  all,  and 
our  lives  to  boot.  He  rakes  up  but  a  few  sparks,  tskes  but  one  firebrand 
to  fling  upon  men,  when  he  might  discharge  the  whole  fomace  upon  them  ; 
he  sends  but  a  few  drops  out  of  the  cloud,  which  he  might  make  to  break  in 
the  gross,  and  fall  down  upon  our  heads  to  overwhelm  us ;  he  abates  much 
of  what  he  might  do.  When  he  might  sweep  away  a  whole  nation  by  deluges 
of  water,  corruption  of  the  air,  or  convulsions  of  the  earth,  or  by  oUier  vrays 
that  are  not  wanting  at  his  order,  he  picks  out  only  some  persons,  some 
fiunilies,  some  cities,  sends  a  plague  into  one  house  and  not  into  another. 
Here  is  patience  to  the  stock  of  a  nation,  while  he  inflicts  punishment  upon 
some  of  the  most  notorious  sinners  in  it.  Herod  is  suddenly  snatched  away, 
being  willingly  flattered  into  the  thoughts  of  his  being  a  god  ;  God  singed 
out  the  chief  in  the  herd,  for  whose  sake  he  had  been  affironted  by  the  rabble. 
Acts  xii.  22, 28.  6ome  find  him  sparing  them,  while  others  feel  him  destroy- 
ing them ;  he  arrests  some,  when  he  might  seize  all,  all  being  his  debtors ; 
and  often  in  great  desolations  brought  upon  a  people  for  their  sin,  he  hath 
left  a  stump  in  the  earth,  as  Daniel  speaks,  Dan.  iv.  15,  for  a  nation  to  grow 
upon  it  again,  and  arise  to  a  stronger  constitntion.  He  doth  punish  '  less 
than  our  inquities  deserve,*  Ezra  ix.  18,  and  '  rewards  us  not  according  to 
our  iniquities,*  Ps.  ciii.  10.  The  greatness  of  any  punishment  in  this  life, 
answers  not  the  greatness  of  the  crime.  Though  there  be  an  equity  in  what- 
soever he  doth,  yet  there  is  not  an  equality  to  what  we  deserve.  Our  ini- 
quities would  justify  a  severer  treating  of  us ;  his  justice  goes  not  here  to 
the  end  of  its  line,  it  is  stopped  in  its  progress,  and  the  blows  of  it  weakened 
by  his  patience.  He  did  not  curse  the  earth  after  Adam*s  fiall,  thai  it  should 
bring  forth  no  fruit,  but  that  it  should  not  bring  forth  firuit  without  the  weari- 
some toil  of  man ;  and  subjected  him  to  distempers  presently,  but  inflicted 
not  death  immediately ;  while  he  punished  him,  he  supported  him ;  and 
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while  he  ezp^ed  him  from  pendiBe,  he  did  not  order  him  not  to  east  his  eye 
towards  it,  and  eonoeive  some  hopes  of  regaming  that  happy  place. 

[5.]  His  patienee  is  seen  in  giving  great  mercies  after  provocations.  He 
is  so  slow  to  anger,  that  he  heaps  many  kindnesses  npon  a  rebel,  instead  of 
punishment.  There  is  a  prosperous  wickedness,  wherein  the  provokers* 
strength  continues  firm ;  the  troubles,  which  like  clouds  drop  upon  others, 
are  blown  away  from  them,  and  they  are  '  not  plagued  like  other  men,'  that 
have  a  more  worthy  demeanour  towards  God,  Ps.  Ixziii.  ^5.  He  doth  not 
only  continue  their  lives,  but  sends  out  fresh  beams  of  his  goodness  upon 
them,  and  calls  them  by  his  blessings,  that  they  may  acknowledge  their  own 
fault  and  his  bounty,  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  by  any  gratitude  he  meets 
with  from  them,  but  by  the  richness  of  his  own  patient  nature ;  for  he  finds 
the  unthankfulness  of  men  as  great  as  his  benefits  to  them.  He  doth  not 
only  continue  his  outward  mercies,  while  we  continue  our  sins,  but  sometimes 
gives  fr«8h  benefits  after  new  provocations,  that  if  possible  he  might  excite 
an  ingenuity  in  men.  When  Israel  at  the  Bed  Sea  fiung  dirt  in  the  face  of 
God,  by  quarrelling  with  his  servant  Moses  for  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt, 
and  misjudging  Gt>d  in  his  design  of  deliverance,  and  were  ready  to  submit 
themselves  to  their  former  oppressors,  Ezod.  xiv.  11, 12,  which  might  justiy 
have  urged  God  to  say  to  them.  Take  your  own  course,  yet  he  is  not  only 
patient  UQder  their  unjust  charge,  but  makes  bare  his  arm  in  a  deliverance 
at  the  Bed  Sea,  that  was  to  be  an  amazing  monument  to  the  world  in  all 
ages ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  repiningly  quarrelled  with  him  in  their 
wants  in  the  wilderness,  he  did  not  only  not  revenge  himself  upon  them,  or 
cast  off  the  conduct  of  them,  but  bore  with  them  by  a  miraculous  long-suf- 
fering, and  supplied  them  with  miraculous  provision,  manna  from  heaven,  and 
water  from  a  rock.  Food  is  given  to  support  us,  and  clothes  to  cover  us, 
and  divine  patience  makes  the  creatures,  which  we  turn  to  another  use  than 
what  they  were  at  first  intended  for,  serve  us  contrary  to  their  own  genius  ; 
for  had  they  reason;  no  question  but  they  would  complain,  to  be  subjected 
to  the  service  of  man,  who  hath  been  so  ungrateful  to  their  Creator,  and 
groan  at  the  abuse  of  God's  patience,  in  the  abuse  they  themselves  suffer  from 
tiie  hands  of  man. 

[6.]  All  this  is  more  manifest,  if  we  consider  the  provocations  he  hath. 
Wherein  his  slowness  to  anger  infinitely  transcends  the  patience  of  any  crea- 
ture ;  nay,  the  spirits  of  all  the  angels  and  glorified  saints  in  heaven  would 
be  too  narrow  to  bear  the  sins  of  tiie  world  for  one  day,  nay,  not  so  much 
as  the  sins  of  the  churches,  which  is  a  littie  spot  in  the  whole  world ;  it  is 
because  *  he  is  the  Lord,'  one  of  an  infinite  power  over  himself,  that  not  only 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rebellious  world,  but  of  *  the  sons  of  Jacob '  (either 
considered  as  a  church  and  nation  springing  from  the  loins  of  Jacob,  or  con- 
sidered as  the  regenerate  part  of  the  world,  sometimes  called  the  seed  of 
Jacob),  *  are  not  consumed,'  Mai.  iii.  6.  A  Jonah  was  angry  with  God 
for  recalling  his  anger  from  a  sinful  people.  Had  God  committed  the 
government  of  the  world  to  the  glorified  saints,  who  are  perfect  in  love  and 
hdiness,  the. world  would  have  had  an  end  long  ago ;  they  would  have  acted 
that  which  they  sue  for  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  is  not  granted  them  :  Bev. 
vi.  10,  *  How  long.  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  aveuge  our  blood 
on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? '  God  hath  designs  of  patience  above  the 
world,  above  the  unsinning  angels,  and  perfeotiy  renewed  spirits  in  glory. 
The  greatest  created  long-suffering  is  infinitely  disproportioned  to  the  divine. 
Fire  from  heaven  would  have  been  showered  down  before  the  greatest  part 
of  a  day  were  spent,  if  a  created  patience  had  the  conduct  of  the  world,  though 
that  creature  were  possessed  with  tlie  spirit  of  patience,  extracted  from  all. 
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th6  creainrefl  which  are  in  heaven,  or  are,  or  ever  were,  upon  the  earth. 
Methinks  Moses  intimates  this,  for  as  soon  as  God  had  passed  hy,  proehdm- 
ing  his  name  gracious  and  loog-soffering,  as  soon  as  ever  Moses  had  paid 
his  adoration,  he  falls  a-praying  that  God  wonld  go  with  the  Israelites : 
Ezod.  xzziv.  8,  9,  *  For  it  is  a  stiff-necked  people.'  What  an  argument  is 
here  for  God  to  go  along  with  them  I  He  might  rather,  since  he  had  heard 
him  but  just  before  say  he  wonld  <  by  no  means  dear  the  goilty,'  desire  God 
to  stand  farther  off  from  them,  for  fear  the  fire  of  his  wrath  should  burst  oat 
from  him,  to  bum  them  as  he  did  the  Sodomites ;  but  he  considers  that  as 
none  but  God  had  such  anger  to  destroy  them,  so  none  but  God  had  such  a 
patience  to  bear  with  them.  It  is  as  much  as  if  he  should  have  said.  Lord, 
if  thou  shooldst  send  the  most  tender-hearted  angel  in  heaven  to  have  the 
guidance  of  this  people,  they  would  be  a  lost  people ;  a  period  wUl  quickly 
be  set  to  their  lives,  no  created  strength  can  restrain  its  power  from  erush- 
iug  such  a  stiff-necked  people ;  flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  them,  nor  any 
created  spirit  of  a  greater  might. 

Firstf  Consider  the  greatness  of  the  provocations.  No  light  matter,  but 
actions  of  a  great  defiance.  What  is  the  practical  language  of  most  in  the 
world  but  that  of  Pharaoh  I  '  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey  him  7 ' 
How  mauy  question  his  being,  and  more,  his  authority !  What  blasphemies 
of  him,  what  reproaches  of  his  majesty !  Men  '  drmking  up  iniquity  like 
water,'  and  with  a  haste  and  ardency  '  rushing  into  sin,  as  Uie  horse  into 
the  battle.'  What  is  there  in  the  reasonable  creature  that  hath  the  quickest 
capacity,  and  the  deepest  obligation  to  serve  him,  but  opposition  and  enmity, 
a  slight  of  him  in  everything,  yea,  the  services  most  seriously  performed, 
unsuited  to  the  royalty  and  purity  of  so  great  a  being  I  Such  provocations 
as  dare  him  to  bis  face,  that  are  a  burden  to  so  righteous  a  judge,  and  so 
great  a  lover  of  the  authority  and  majesty  of  his  laws,  that,  were  there  but  a 
spark  of  anger  in  him,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  doth  not  shew  itself.  When  he 
is  invaded  in  all  his  attributes,  it  is  astonishing  that  this  single  one  of 
patience  and  meekness  should  withstand  the  assault  of  all  the  rest  of  his 
perfections.  His  being,  which  is  attacked  by  sin,  speaks  for  vengeance ; 
his  justice  cannot  be  imagined  to  stand  silent,  without  charging  the  sinner ; 
his  holiness  cannot  but  encourage  his  justice  to  urge  its  pleas,  and  be  an 
advocate  for  it ;  his  omniscience  proves  the  truth  of  all  the  charge,  and  his 
abused  mercy  hath  little  encouragement  to  make  opposition  to  the  indict* 
meut :  nothing  but  patience  stands  in  the  gap  to  keep  off  the  arrest  of  judg- 
ment from  the  sinner. 

Secondly,  His  patience  is  manifest,  if  you  oonsider  the  multitudes  of  these 
provocations.  Every  man  hath  sin  enough  in  a  day  to  make  him  stand 
amazed  at  divine  patience,  and  to  call  it,  as  well  as  the  apostle  did,  '<  all 
long-suffering,'  1  Tim.  i.  16.  How  few  duties  of  a  perfectly  right  stamp  are 
performed !  What  unworthy  considerations  mix  themselves,  like  dross,  with 
our  purest  and  sincerest  gold  1  How  more  numerous  are  the  respects  of  the 
worshippers  of  him  to  themselves  than  unto  him  1  How  many  senriees  are 
paid  him,  not  out  of  love  to  him,  but  because  he  should  do  us  no  hurt,  and 
some  service,  when  we  do  not  so  much  design  to  please  him  as  to  please 
ourselves,  by  expectations  of  a  reward  firom  him  1  What  master  would 
endure  a  servant  that  endeavoured  to  please  him  only  because  he  should  not 
kill  him  ?  Is  that  former  charge  of  God  upon  the  old  world  yet  out  of 
date,  that '  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  man  was  only 
evil,  and  that  continually '  ?  Gen  vi.  6.  Was  not  the  new  world  as  charge- 
able  with  it  as  the  old  ?  Certainly  it  was,  Gen.  viii.  21,  and  is  of  as  much 
force  this  very  minute  as  it  was  then.    How  many  are  the  sins  against 
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knowledge,  as  well  as  those  of  ignoranoe ;  presnmptaoos  sins,  as  well  as 
those  of  infinnity  1  How  nomerons  those  of  omission  and  commission !  It 
is  above  the  reach  of  any  man's  understanding  to  conceive  all  the  blasphemies, 
oaths,  thefts,  adnlteries,  murders,  oppressions,  contempt  of  religion,  the 
open  idolatries  of  Tnrks  and  heathens,  the  more  spiritual  and  refined  idola- 
tnes  of  others.*  Add  to  those  the  ingratitude  of  those  that  profess  his  name, 
their  pride,  earthliness,  carelessness,  sluggishness  to  divine  duties,  and  in 
eveiy  one  of  those  a  multitude  of  provocations ;  the  whole  man  being  engaged 
in  every  sin,  the  understanding  contriving  it,  the  will  embracing  it,  the 
affections  complying  with  it,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body  instruments 
in  the  acting  the  unrighteousness  of  it.  Every  one  of  these  Haculties  be- 
stowed upon  men  by  hun,  are  armed  against  him  in  eveiy  act ;  and  in  every 
employment  of  them  there  is  a  distinct  provocation,  though  centred  in  one 
sinful  end  and  object.  What  are  the  offences  all  the  men  of  the  world 
receive  from  their  fellow-creatures,  to  the  injuries  God  receives  from  men, 
but  as  a  small  dust  of  earth  to  the  whole  mass  of  earth  and  heaven  too ! 
What  multitudes  of  sins  is  one  profane  wretch  guilty  of  in  the  space  of 
twenty,  forty,  fifty  years  ?  Who  can  compute  the  vast  number  of  his  trans- 
gressions, from  the  first  use  of  reason  to  the  time  of  the  separation  of  his 
soul  from  his  body,  from  his  entrance  into  the  world  to  his  exit  ?  What  are 
those  to  those  of  a  whole  village  of  the  like  inhabitants  ?  What  are  those 
to  those  of  a  great  city  ?  Who  can  number  up  all  the  foul-mouthed  oaths, 
the  beastly  excess,  the  goatish  uncleanness  committed  in  the  space  of  a  day, 
year,  twenty  years,  in  this  city,  much  less  in  the  whole  nation,  least  of  all  in 
the  whole  world  ?  were  it  no  more  than  the  common  idolatry  of  former 
ages,  when  the  whole  world  turned  their  backs  upon  their  Creator,  and 
passed  him  by  to  sue  to  a  creature,  a  stock,  or  stone,  or  a  degraded  spirit. 
How  provoking  would  it  be  to  a  prince  to  see  a  whole  city  under  his  domi- 
nion deny  him  a  respect,  and  pay  it  to  his  scullion,  or  the  common  execu- 
tioner he  employs !  Add  to  this  the  unjust  invasions  of  kings,  the  oppres- 
sions  exercised  upon  men,  all  the  private  and  public  sins  tibat  have  been 
committed  in  the  world,  ever  since  it  began,  llie  Gentiles  were  described 
by  the  apostle.  Bom.  i.  29-81,  in  a  black  character,  they  were  haters  of 
Qod ;  yet  how  did  the  riches  of  his  patience  preserve  multitudes  of  such 
disingenuous  persons,  and  how  many  millions  of  such  haters  of  him  breathe 
every  day  in  his  air,  and  are  maintained  by  his  bounty,  have  their  tables 
spread  and  their  cups  filled  to  the  brim,  and  that  too  in  tiie  midst  of  reite- 
rated belchings  of  their  emnity  against  him  ?  All  are  under  sufficient  pro- 
vocations of  him  to  the  highest  indignation.  The  presiding  angels  over 
.  nations  could  not  forbear,  in  love  and  honour  to  their  government,  to  arm 
themselves  to  the  destruction  of  their  several  charges,  if  divine  patience  did 
not  set  them  a  pattern,  and  their  obedience  incline  them  to  expect  his 
orders  before  they  act  what  their  zeal  would  prompt  them  to.  The  devils 
would  be  glad  of  a  commission  to  destroy  the  world,  but  that  his  patience 
puts  a  stop  to  their  fury,  as  well  as  his  own  justice. 

Thirdly,  Consider  the  long  time  of  this  patience.  He  spread  out  his 
hands  all  the  day  to  a  rebellious  world,  Isa.  Ixv.  2.  All  men's  day,  all 
God's  day,  which  is  a  thousand  years,  he  hath  borne  with  the  gross  of  man- 
kind, with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  a  long  succession  of  ages,  for  five 
thousand  years  and  upwards  already,  and  will  bear  with  them  till  the  time 
comes  for  the  world's  dissolution.  He  hath  suffered  the  monstrous  acts  of 
men,  and  endured  the  contradictions  of  a  sinful  world  against  himself,  from 
the  firstsin  of  Adam  to  the  last  committed  this  minute.    The  Hue  of  his 

*  LeMinB,  p.  162. 
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patience  hath  ran  along  with  the  duration  of  the  world  to  this  day,  and  there 
is  not  any  one  of  Adam's  posterity  but  hath  been  expensive  to  him,  and 
partaked  of  the  riches  of  it. 

Fourthly,  All  these  he  bears  when  he  hath  a  sense  of  them.  He  sees 
every  day  the  roll  and  oatalogoe  of  sin  increasing ;  he  hath  a  distinct  view 
of  every  one,  from  the  sin  of  Adam  to  the  last,  filled  np  in  his  orojiiscienee, 
and  yet  gives  no  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  world*  He  knows  men  fitted  for 
destraction,  all  the  instants  he  exerciseth  long-snffering  towards  them,  which 
makes  the  apostle  call  it  not  simply  *  long-snffering '  without  the  addition  of 
^oXX^,  <  much  long-suffering,'  Bom.  ix.  28.  There  is  not  a  grain  in  the 
whole  mass  of  sin  that  he  hath  not  a  distinct  knowledge  of,  and  of  the  qualify 
of  it.  He  perfectly  understands  the  greatness  of  his  own  mi^esty  &at  is 
vilified,  and  the  nature  of  the  offence  that  doth  disparage  him.  He  is 
solicited  by  his  justice,  directed  by  his  omniscience,  and  armed  with  judg- 
ments to  vindicate  himself,  but  his  arm  is  restrained  by  patience.  To  con- 
clude ;  no  indignity  is  hid  from  him,  no  iniquity  is  beloved  by  him ;  the 
hatred  of  their  sinfrilness  is  infinite,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  maliee  is 
exact.  The  subsisting  of  the  world  under  such  weighty  provocations,  so 
numerous,  so  long  time,  and  with  his  full  sense  of  every  one  of  them,  is  an 
evidence  of  such  forbearance  and  long-suffering  that  the  addition  of  <  riches,' 
which  the  apostle  puts  to  it.  Bom.  ii.  4,  labours  with  an  insufficiency 
clearly  to  display  it. 

ni.  Why  God  doth  exercise  so  much  patience. 

1.  To  shew  himself  appeasable.  God  did  not  declare  by  his  patience  to 
former  ages,  or  any  age,  that  he  was  appeased  with  them,  or  that  they  were 
in  his  favour,  but  that  he  was  appeasable,  that  he  was  not  an  implacable 
enemy,  but  that  they  might  find  him  favourable  to  them,  if  they  did  seek 
after  him.  The  continuance  of  the  world  by  patience,  and  the  bestowing 
many  mercies  by  goodness,  were  not  a  natural  revelation  of  the  manner  how 
he  would  be  appeased ;  that  was  made  known  only  by  the  prophets,  and 
after  the  coming  of  Christ  by  the  apostles,  and  had  indeed  been  intelligible 
in  some .  sort  to  the  whole  world,  had  i^ere  been  a  faithfulness  in  Adam's 
posterity  to  transmit  the  tradition  of  the  first  promise  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations. Had  not  the  knowledge  of  that  died  by  their  carelessness  and 
neglect,  it  had  been  easy  to  tell  the  reason  of  God's  patience  to  be  in  order 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

They  could  not  but  naturally  know  themselves  sinners,  and  worthy  of 
death ;  they  might,  by  easy  reflections  upon  themselves,  collect  that  they 
were  not  in  that  comely  and  harmonious  posture  now,  as  they  were  when 
God  first  wrought  them  with  his  own  finger,  and  placed  them  as  his  lien- 
tenants  in  the  world ;  they  knew  they  did  grievously  offmd  him,  this  they 
were  taught  by  the  sprinldings  of  his  judgments  among  them  sometimes. 
And  since  he  did  not  utterly  root  up  mankind,  his  sparing  patience  was  a 
prologue  of  some  further  favours,  or  pardoning  grace,  to  be  displayed  to  the 
world  by  some  methods  of  God  yet  unknown  to  them.  Though  the  earth 
was  something  impaired  by  the  curse  after  the  fall,  yet  the  main  pillars  of  it 
stood  ;  the  state  of  the  natural  motions  of  the  creature  was  not  changed :  the 
heavens  remained  in  the  same  posture  wherein  they  were  created ;  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies  continued  their  usefulness  and  refresh- 
ing influences  to  man :  <  The  heavens  did  still  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  day 
unto  day  did  utter  speech ;  their  liue  is  gone  throughout  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world,'  Ps.  xix.  1-4  ;  which  declared  God  to 
be  williug  to  do  good  to  his  creatures,  and  were  as  so  many  legible  letters 
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or  radimdntSy  whereby  they  might  read  his  pi^ence,  and  that  a  farther 
design  of  favour  to  the  world  lay  hid  in  that  patience.    Paul  applies  this  to 
the  preaehing  of  the  gospel :  Bom.  x.  18, '  Haye  they  not  heard  the  word  of 
God  ?    Yes  yerilyy  their  soond  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  nnto 
the  end  of  the  world.'    Redeeming  grace  conld  not  be  spelled  ont  by  them 
in  a  dear  notion ;  bat  yet  they  did  declare  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
gospel  mercy.    Were  not  God  patient,  there  were  no  room  for  a  gospel  mercy, 
so  that  the  heayens  declare  the  gospel,  not  formally  bat  fondamentally,  in  de- 
claring the  long-soffering  of  God,  without  which  no  gospel  had  been  framed,  or 
could  have  be^  expected.     They  could  not  but  read  in  those  things  fisiyonr- 
able  inclinations  towards  them.    And  though  they  could  not  be  ignorant, 
that  they  desenred  a  mark  of  justice,  yet  seeing  ^emselyes  supported  by 
God,  and  beholding  the  regular  motions  of  the  heayens  frt>m  day  to  day, 
and  the  reyolutions  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  natural  conclusion  they 
might  draw  from  thence  was,  that  God  was  placable,  since  he  behayed  him- 
self more  as  a  tender  friend,  that  had  no  mind  to  be  at  war  with  them, 
than  an  enraged  enemy.    The  good  things  which  he  gaye  them,  and  the 
patience  whereby  he  spued  them,  were  no  arguments  of  an  implacable  dis- 
position, and  therefore  of  a  disposition  willing  to  be  appeased.      This  is 
clearly  tiie  design  of  the  apostle's  arguing  with  the  Lystrians,  when  they 
would  haye  offered  sacrifices  to  Paul,  Acts  xiy.  17.    When  <  God  sufiered  aU 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  he  did  not  leaye  himself  without  witness, 
giying  rain  from  heayen,  and  fruitful  seasons.'    What  were  those  witnesses 
of?    Not  only  of  the  being  of  a  Gk>d,  by  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  to  those 
that  were  not  gods,  only  supposed  to  be  so  in  their  fiilse  imaginations,  but 
witnesses  to  the  traoideniess  of  God,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  seyere  with 
his  creatures,  but  would  allure  them  by  ways  of  goodness.    Had  not  God's 
patience  tended  to  this  end,  to  bring  the  world  under  another  dispensation, 
the  apostle's  arguing  from  it  had  not  been  suitable  to  his  design,  which 
seems  to  be  a  hindering  the  sacrifices  they  intended  for  them,  and  a  drawing 
them  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  therefore  preparing  the  way  to  it,  by  speak- 
ing of  the  patience  and  goodness  of  God  to  them,  as  an  unquestionable 
testimony  of  the  reconcilableness  of  €k>d  to  them,  by  some  sacrifice  which 
was  repiesented  under  the  common  notion  of  sacrifices.*    These  things  were 
not  witnesses  cd  Christ,  or  syllables  whereby  they  could  speU  out  the  re- 
deeming person,  but  witnesses  that  God  was  placable  in  his  own  nature. 
When  man  abused  those  noble  &culties  God  had  given  him,  and  diverted 
them  from  the  use  and  service  God  intended  them  for,  God  might  have 
stripped  man  of  them,  the  first  time*  that  he  misemployed  them ;  and  it 
would  have  seemed  most  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  and  justice^  not  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  abused,  and  the  world  to  go  contrary  to  its  natural  end.    But 
since  he  did  not  level  the  world  with  its  first  nothing,  but  healed  the  world 
BO  favourably,  it  was  evident  that  his  patience  pointed  the  world  to  a  further 
design  of  mercy  and  goodness  in  him.     To  imagine  that  God  had  no  other 
design  in  his  long-suffering  but  that  of  vengeance,  had  been  a  notion  unsuit- 
able to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God.    He  would  never  have  pretended 
himself  to  be  a  friend,  if  he  had  harboured  nothing  but  enmity  in  his  heart 
against  them* 

It  had  been  £ur  from  his  goodness,  to  give  them  a  cause  to  suspect  such 
a  design  in  him,  as  his  patience  certainly  did,  had  he  not  intended  it.  Had 
he  preserved  men  only  for  punishment,  it  is  more  like  he  would  have  treated 
men  as  princes  do  those  they  reserve  for  the  axe,  or  halter,  give  them  only 
things  necessary  to  uphold  their  lives  till  the  day  of  execution,  and  not  have 
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bestowed  upon  them  so  many  good  things,  to  make  their  Utob  delightfiil  to 
them,  nor  have  furnished  tiiem  with  so  many  excellent  means  to  please 
their  senses  and  recreate  their  minds  ;  it  had  been  a  mocking  of  them  to 
treat  them  at  that  rate,  if  nothing  bat  punishment  had  been  intended  towards 
them.  If  the  end  of  it,  to  lead  men  to  repentance,  were  easily  intelligible  by 
them,  as  the  apostle  intimates  (Rom.  ii.  4,  which  is  to  be  linked  with  the 
former  chapter,  a  disconrse  of  the  Gentiles ;  '  Not  knowing,'  saith  he,  *  thai 
the  riches  of  his  forbearance  and  goodness  leads  thee  to  repentance'),  it  also 
giTes  them  some  ground  to  hope  for  pardon.  For  what  otiier  aigoment  can 
more  induce  to  repentance,  than  an  expectation  of  mercy  upon  a  relenting 
and  acknowledging  the  crime  ?  Withoa£  a  design  of  piudoning  grace,  his 
patience  would  have  been  in  great  measure  exercised  in  vain  ;  for  by  mere 
patience  God  is  not  reconciled  to  a  sinner,  no  more  than  a  prince  to  a  rebel 
by  bearing  with  him.  Nor  can  a  sinner  conclude  himself  in  the  favour  of 
God,  no  more  than  a  rebel  can  conclude  himself  in  the  favour  of  his 
prince ;  only  this  he  may  conclude,  that  there  is  some  hopes  he  may  have 
the  grant  of  a  pardon,  since  he  hath  time  to  sue  it  out.  And  so  much 
did  the  patience  of  God  naturally  signify,  that  he  was  of  a  reconcilable 
temper,  and  was  willing  men  should  sue  out  their  pardon  upon  repentance ; 
otherwise  he  might  have  magnified  his  justice,  and  condemned  men  by  the 
law  of  works. 

2.  He  therefore  exercised  so  much  patience  to  wait  for  men's  repentance. 
All  the  notices  and  warnings  that  God  gives  men,  of  either  public  or  per* 
sonal  calamities,  is  a  continual  invitation  to  repentance.  This  was  the 
common  interpretation  the  heathens  made  of  extraordinary  presages  and 
prodigies,  which  shewed  as  well  the  delays  as  the  approaches  of  judgments. 
What  other  notion  but  this,  that  those  warnings  of  judgments  witness  a 
'slowness  to  anger,  and  a  willingness  to  turn  his  arrows  another  way,  should 
move  them  to  multiply  sacrifices,  go  weeping  to  their  temples,  sound  out 
prayers  to  their  gods,  and  shew  all  those  other  testimonies  of  a  repentance 
which  their  blind  understandings  hit  upon  ?  If  a  prince  should  sometimes 
in  a  light  and  gentle  manner  punish  a  criminal,  and  then  relax  it  and  shew 
him  much  kindness,  and  afterwards  inflict  upon  him  another  kind  of  punish- 
ment as  light  as  the  former,  and  less  than  was  due  to  his  crime,  what  could 
the  malefactor  suspect  by  such  a  way  of  proceeding,  but  that  the  prince,  by 
those  gently  repeated  chastisements,  had  a  mind  to  move  him  to  a  regret 
for  his  crime?  And  what  other  thoughts  could  men  naturally  have  of 
God*8  conduct,  that  he  should  wam^  them  of  great  judgments,  send  light 
afflictions,  which  are  testimonies  rather  of  a  patience  tiian  of  a  severe  wrath, 
but  that  it  was  intended  to  move  them  to  a  relenting,  and  a  breaking  off 
their  sins  by  working  righteousness  ?  Though  divine  patience  doth  not  in 
the  event  induce  men  to  repentance,  yet  Ihe  natural  tendency  of  such  a 
treatment  is  to  mollify  men's  hearts,  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  and  no 
man  hath  any  reason  to  judge  otherwise  of  such  a  proceeding.  ^  The  long- 
suffering  of  God  is  salvation,'  saith  Peter,  2  Peter  iii.  16 ;  i. «.  hath  a  ten- 
dency to  salvation,  in  its  being  a  solicitation  of  men  to  the  means  of  it ;  for 
the  apostle  cites  Paul  for  the  confirmation  of  it,  '  Even  as  our  beloved  Paul 
hath  written  unto  you,'  which  must  refer  to  Bom.  ii.  4,  '  It  leads  to  repent- 
ance ; '  *A7fi,  it  conducts,  which  is  more  than  barely  to  invite ;  it  doth,  as 
it  were,  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  point  us  to  the  way  wherein  we  should  go; 
and  for  this  end  it  was  exercised  not  only  towards  the  Jews,  but  towards  the 
Gentiles ;  not  only  those  that  are  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  under 
the  dews  of  the  gospel,  but  to  those  that  are  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death.    For  Ihis  disconrse  of  the  apostle  was  but  an  inference  from  what 
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he  had  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter,  concerning  the  idolatry  and  ingratitude 
of  the  Gentiles.  Since  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  punished  for  the  abuse  of  it 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  as  he  intimates,  yer.  9,  it  is  plain  that  his  patience, 
which  is  exercised  towards  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  was  to  allure  them  to 
repentance  as  well  as  others ;  and  it  was  a  sufficient  motive  in  itself  to  per- 
suade them  to  a  change  of  their  vile  and  gross  acts,  to  such  as  were  morally 
good.  And  there  was  enough  in  God*s  dealing  with  them,  and  in  that  light  they 
had,  to  engage  them  to  a  better  course  than  what  they  usually  walked  in. 
And  though  men  do  abuse  God*s  long-suffering,  to  encourage  their  impeni- 
tence, and  persisting  in  their  crimes,  yet  that  they  cannot  reasonably  ima- 
gine that  to  be  the  end  of  God,  is  evident ;  their  own  gripes  of  conscience 
would  acquaint  them  that  it  is  otherwise.  They  know  that  conscience  is  a 
principle  that  God  hath  given  them,  as  well  as  understanding,  and  will,  and 
other  fiACulties ;  that  God  doth  not  approve  of  that  which  the  voice  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  of  the  consciences  of  all  men  under  natural  ligbtj  are 
utterly  against.  And  if  there  were  really  in  this  forbearance  of  God  an 
approbation  of  men's  crimes,  conscience  could  not  frequentiy  and  universally 
in  all  men  check  them  for  them.  What  authority  could  conscience  have  to 
do  it?  But  this  it  doth  in  all  men.  As  the  apostie,  Bom.  i.  22,  *  They 
know  the  judgment  of  God,  that  those  that  do  such  things ' — which  he  had 
mentioned  before — *  are  worthy  of  death.'  In  this  thing  the  consciences  of 
all  men  cannot  err.  They  could  not  therefore  conclude  from  hence  God's 
approbation  of  their  iniquities,  but  his  desire  that  their  hearts  should  be 
touched  with  a  repentance  for  them. 

The  '  sin  of  Ephraim  is  hid,'  Hosea  xiii.  12,  18 ;  L  e,  God  doth  not  pre- 
sentiy  take  notice  of  it  to  order  punishment ;  he  lays  it  in  a  secret  place 
from  the  eye  of  his  justice,  that  Ephraim  might  not  be  his  unwise  son,  and 
*  stay  long  in  the  place  of  breaking  forth  of  children  ;'  i.  s.  that  he  should 
speedily  reclaim  himself,  and  not  continue  in  the  way  of  destruction.  God 
hath  no  need  to  abuse  any,  he  doth  not  lie  to  the  sons  of  men ;  if  he  would 
have  men  perish,  he  could  easily  destroy  them,  and  have  done  it  long  ago. 
He  did  not  leave  the  woman  Jezebel  in  being,  nor  lengthened  out  her  time  bat 
as  a  space  to  repent,  Bev.  ii.  21,  that  she  might  reflect  upon  her  ways,  and 
devote  herself  seriously  to  his  service  and  her  own  happiness.  His  patience 
stands  between  the  offending  creature  and  eternal  misery  a  long  time,  that 
men  might  not  foolishly  throw  away  their  souls,  and  be  damned  for  their 
impenitency ;  by  this  he  shews  himself  ready  to  receive  men  to  mercy  upon 
their  return.  To  what  purpose  doth  he  invite  men  to  repentance,  if  he  in- 
tended to  receive*  them,  and  damn  them  after  they  repent  ? 

8.  He  doth  exercise  patience  for  the  propagation  of  mankind.  If  God 
punished  every  sin  presenUy,  there  would  not  only  be  a  period  put  to 
churches,  but  to  the  world ;  without  patience,  Adam  had  sunk  into  eternal 
anguish  the  first  moment  of  his  provocation,  and  the  whole  world  of  man- 
kind in  his  loins  had  perished  with  him,  and  never  seen  the  light.  If  this 
perfection  had  not  interposed  afler  the  first  sin,  God  had  lost  his  end  in  fte 
creation  of  the  world,  which  he  *  created  not  in  vain,  but  formed  it  to  be 
inhabited,'  Isa.  xlv.  18.  It  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  make  a  world  to  be  inhabited,  and  destroy  it  upon  sin,  when  it  had  but 
two  principal  inhabitants  in  it ;  the  reason  of  his  making  the  earth  had  been 
insi^iificant ;  he  had  not  had  any  upon  earth  to  glorify  him,  without  erect- 
ing another  wcnrld,  which  might  have  proved  as  sinful,  and  as  quickly 
wicked  as  this.  God  should  have  always  been  pulling  down  and  rearing  up, 
creating  and  annihilating;  one  world  would  have  come  after  another,  as 

♦  Qu. 'deceive*?— Ed. 
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wave  after  vfhre  in  the  Baa.  His  patience  stepped  in  to  stipport  tlie  bonoor 
of  God  and  the  continoanee  of  men,  witboat  wbieh,  one  had  been  in  part 
impaired,  and  the  other  totally  lost. 

4.  He  doth  exercise  patience  for  the  continoanee  of  the  ehnrob.    If  he  be 
not  patient  towards  sinners,  what  stock  wonld  there  be  Hor  belieTeni  to  spring 
up  from  ?    He  bears  with  the  provoking  carriage  of  men,  evil  men;  beouiae 
out  of  their  loins  he  intends  to  extract  others,  which  he  will  form  for  the 
glory  of  his  grace.    He  hath  some  unborn,  that  bebng  to  the  *  eieetion  of 
grace,'  which  are  to  be  the  seed  of  the  worst  of  men*    Jeroboam,  the  chief 
incendiary  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,  had  an  Ab^jah,  in  whom  was  found 
'  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel/  1  Kings  ziv.  18.    Had 
Ahaz  been  snapped  in  the  first  act  of  his  wickedness,  the  Israelites  had 
wanted  so  good  a  prince,  and  so  good  a  man  as  Hezekiah,  a  branch  of  thai 
wicked  predecessor.    What  gardener  cuts  off  the  thorns  from  the  rose-bush 
till  he  hath  gathered  the  roses  9    And  men  do  not  use  to  bum  all  the  orab 
tree,  but  preserve  a  stock  to  engraft  some  sweet  fruit  upon.     There  oould 
not  have  been  a  saint  on  earth,  nor  consequently  in  heaven,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  perfection.    He  did  not  destroy  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemees,  thai 
he  might  keep  up  a  church  among  them,  and  not  extinguish  the  whole  seed 
that  were  heirs  of  the  promises  and  covenant  made  with  Abraham.    Had  God 
punished  men  for  their  sins  as  soon  as  they  had  been  eoBwiitted,  none  would 
have  lived  to  have  been  better,  none  could  have  continued  in  the  world  to 
honour  him  by  their  virtues  1     Manasseh  had  never  been  a  convert,  and  many 
brutish  men  had  never  been  changed  from  beasts  to  angels^  to  praise  and 
acknowledge  their  Creator.    Had  Peter  received  his  due  recompenee  upon 
the  denial  of  his  Master,  he  had  never  been  a  martyr  for  him ;  nor  had  Pteil 
been  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  nor  any  else ;  and  so  the  gospel  had  not  shined 
in  any  part  of  the  world.    No  seed  would  have  been  brought  in  to  Christ ; 
Christ  is  beholding  immediately  to  this  attribute  for  all  the  seed  he  hath  in 
the  world.    It  is  <  for  his  name's  sake'  that  he  doth  '  defer  his  anger,'  and 
for  his  Upraise'  that  he  doth  refrain  from  'cutting  us  off,'  Isa.  zlviii.  9. 
And  in  the  next  chapter  follows  a  prophecy  of  Christ.    To  overthrow  man- 
kind for  sin,  were  to  prevent  the  spreading  a  church  in  the  world.    A  woman 
that  is  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  lies  under  a  condemning  sentenoe,  is 
reprieved  from  execution  for  her  being  with  child*    It  is  for  Uie  child's  sake 
the  woman  is  respited,  not  for  her  own ;  it  is  for  the  elect's  sake  in  the  loins 
of  transgressors,  that  iliey  are  a  long  time  spared,  and  not  for  their  own  :  Isa. 
Ixv.  8,  9,  '  As  the  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster,  and  one  saith.  Destroy 
it  not ;  for  a  blessing  is  in  it :  so  will  I  do  for  mj  servants'  sake,  thai  I 
may  not  destroy  them  all ;  as  a  husbandman  spares  a  vine  Ibr  some  good 
clusters  in  it.'    He  had  spoke  of  vengeance  before,  yet  he  would  reserve 
some,  from  whom  he  would  bring  forth  those  that  shMdd  be  inheriton  of 
his  mountains ;  that  he  might  make  up  his  church  of  Judea,  Jerusalem 
being  a  mountsinous  place,  and  the  type  of  the  church  in  all  ages.    What 
isfhe  reason  he  doth  not  level  his  thunder  at  the  heads  of  those  for  whose 
destruction  he  receives  so  many  petitions  from  '  the  souls  under  the  altar'  ? 
Bev.  vi.  9, 10.    Because  Ood  had  others  to  write  a  testimony  fof  hin^  in 
their  own  blood,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  loins  of  those  &»r  whom  vengeanoe 
was  so  eamesUy  supplicated.    And  God,  as  the  master  of  a  vesselt  lios 
patientiy  at  anchor  till  the  kst  passenger  he  expects  be  taken  in.* 

5.  For  the  sake  of  his  church,  he  is  patient  to  wicked  men.  The  tares  are 
patientiy  endured  till  the  harvest,  for  fear  in  the  plucking  up  the  one  these 
might  be  some  prejudice  done  to  the  other.    Upon  this  account  he  sparea 

*  Smith  on  Creed,  p.  404. 
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some  who  are  worse  than  others,  whom  he  emsheth  by  signal  judgments. 
The  Jews  had  eommttted  sins  worse  than  Bodom,  for  the  confirmation  of 
whioh  we  have  God's  oath,  Ezek.  xvi.  48;  and  more  by  half  than  Samaria 
or  the  ten  tribes  had  done,  ver.  61 ;  yet  God  spared  the  Jews,  though  he 
destroyed  the  Sodomites.  What  was  the  reason,  but  a  large  remnant  of 
righteous  persons,  more  dusters  of  good  grapes,  were  found  among  them  than 
grew  in  Sodom  ?  Isa.  i.  9.  A  few  more  righteous  in  Sodom  had  damped  the 
fire  and  brimstone  designed  for  that  place,  and  a  remnant  of  such  in  Judea 
was  a  bar  to  that  fierceness  of  anger  which  otherwise  would  have  quickly 
consumed  them.  Had  there  been  but  ten  righteous  in  Sodom,  divine 
patience  had  still  bound  the  arms  of  justice,  that  it  should  not  have  prepared 
its  brimstone,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  the  sins  of  the  multitude. 
Judea  was  ripe  for  the  sickle,  but  God  would  put  a  lock  upon  the  torrent  of 
his  judgments,  that  they  should  not  flow  down  upon  that  wicked  place,  to 
make  them  a  desolation  and  a  curse,  as  long  as  tender-hearted  Josiah  lived, 
who  had  humbled  himself  at  the  threatening,  and  wept  before  the  Lord, 
1  Kings  xxii.  19,  20.  Sometimes  he  bears  with  wicked  men,  that  they 
might  exercise  the  patience  of  the  saints.  Rev.  xiv.  12.  The  whole  time  of 
the  forbearance  of  antichrist  in  all  his  intrusions  into  the  temple  of  God, 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  God,  usurpations  of  the  office  of  Christ,  and  be- 
smearing himself  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  was  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  patience.  God  is  patient  towards  the  wicked,  that  by  their  means 
he  might  try  the  righteous.  He  burns 'not  the  wisp  till  he  hath  scoured 
his  vessels,  nor  lays  by  the  hammer  till  he  hath  formed  some  of  his  matter 
into  an  ezceUent  fitshion.  He  useth  the  worst  men  as  rods  to  correct  his 
people,  before  he  sweeps  the  twigs  out  of  his  house.  God  sometimes  uses 
the  thorns  of  the  world  as  a  hedge  to  secure  his  church,  sometimes  as  instru- 
meuts  to  try  and  exercise  it.  Howsoever  he  useth  them,  whether  for  security 
or  trial,  he  is  patient  to  them  for  his  church's  advantage. 

6.  When  men  are  not  brought  to  repentance  by  his  patience,  he  doth 
longer  exercise  it  to  manifest  the  equity  of  his  future  justice  upon  them.  As 
wisdom  is  justified  by  her  obedient  children,  so  is  justice  justified  by  the 
rebels  against  patience ;  the  contempt  of  the  latter  is  the  justification  of  the 
former.  The  apostles  were  '  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  in  them  that 
perish,'  as  well  as  in  them  that  were  saved  by  the  acceptation  of  their  mes- 
sage, 2  Cor.  ii.  16.  Both  are  fragrant  to  God :  his  mercy  is  glorified  by  the 
ones'  acceptance  of  it,  and  his  justice  freed  from  any  charge  against  it  by  the 
others'  refusal.  The  cause  of  men's  ruin  cannot  be  laid  upon  God,  who  pro- 
vided means  for  their  salvation,  and  solicited  their  compliance  with  him. 
What  reason  can  they  have  to  charge  the  Judge  with  any  wrong  to  them, 
who  reject  the  tenders  he  makes,  and  who  hath  forborne  them  with  so  much 
patience,  when  he  might  have  censured  them  by  his  righteous  justice,  upon 
the  first  crime  they  committed,  or  the  first  refusal  of  his  gracious  offers  ? 
Quanta  Dei  magi$  judicium  tardtan  est,  tanto  magie  justwn*  After  the 
despising  of  patience,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  an  irregularity  in  the  acts 
of  justice.  Man  hatii  no  reason  to  faXH  foul  in  his  charge  upon  Ck>d,  if  he 
were  punished  for  his  own  sin,  considering  the  dignity  of  the  injured  person, 
and  the  meanness  of  himself  the  offender ;  but  his  wrath  is  more  justified 
when  it  is  poured  out  upon  those  whom  he  hath  endured  with  much  long- 
suffering.  There  is  no  plea  against  the  shooting  of  his  arrows  into  those  for 
whom  this  voice  hath  been  loud,  and  his  arms  open  for  their  return.  As 
patience,  while  it  is  exercised,  is  the  silence  of  his  justice,  so  when  it  is 
abused,  it  silenceth  men's  complaints  against  his  justice.    The  '  riches  of 

*  Minuc.  Felix,  page  41. 
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his  forbearance*  made  way  for  the  manifesting  the  *  treasures  of  his  wrath.* 
If  God  did  but  a  little  bear  with  the  insoleneies  of  men,  and  cat  them  off 
after  two  or  three  sins,  he  woold  not  have  opportonitj  to  shew  either  the 
power  of  his  patience,  or  that  of  his  wrath ;  bat  when  he  hath  a  right  to 
ponish  for  (Hie  sin,  and  yet  bears  with  them  for  many,  and  they  will  not  be 
reclaimed,  the  sinner  is  more  inezcasable,  divine  jnstice  less  chargeable,  and 
his  wrath  more  powerful :  Bom.  ix.  22,  *  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his 
wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endared  with  much  long-snffering  the 
yessels  of  wrath  fitted  lor  destraction.'  The  proper  and  immediate  end  of 
his  long'Soffering  is  to  lead  men  to  repentance ;  bat  after  they  have,  by  their 
obstinacy,  fitted  themselves  for  destraction,  he  bears  longer  with  them,  to 
magnify  his  wrath  more  upon  them,  and  if  it  is  not  the  fink  opertMntis^  it  is 
at  least  ihe  finis  operis,  where  patience  is  abased.  Men  are  apt  to  complain 
of  God  that  he  deals  hardly  with  them.  The  Israelites  seem  to  charge  God 
with  too  flioch  severity,  to  cast  them  off,  when  so  many  promises  were  made 
to  the  fathers  for  their  perpetuity  and  preservation,  which  is  intimated, 
Hos.  iL  2,  *  Plead  with  year  mother,  plead ;'  by  the  doable  repetition  of  the 
word  plead ;  do  not  accuse  me  of  being  fidse,  or  too  rigorous,  but  accuse  yoor 
mother,  your  church,  your  magistracy,  your  ministry,  for  their  spiritnal  for- 
nications which  have  provoked  me ;  for  their  rPSnSKl  intimating  the  great- 
ness of  their  sins  by  the  reduplication  of  the  word,  '  lest  I  strip  her  naked.' 
I  have  borne  with  her  under  many  provocations,  and  I  have  not  yet  taken 
away  all  her  ornaments,  or  said  to  her  according  to  the  rule  of  divorce,  re$ 
tuM  tibi  habeto.  God  answers  their  impudent  charge,  *  She  is  not  my  wife, 
nor  am  I  her  husband*'  He  doth  not  say  first,  I  am  not  her  hasband,  bat 
she  is  not  my  wife :  she  first  withdrew  from  her  duty,  by  breaking  the  mar- 
riage-covenant, and  tiien  I  ceased  to  be  her  husband.  No  man  shall  be 
condemned,  but  he  shall  be  convinced  of  the  due  desert  of  his  sin,  and  the 
justice  of  God's  proceeding.  God  will  lay  open  men's  guilt,  and  repeat  the 
measures  of  his  patience,  to  justify  the  severity  of  his  wrath  :  Hosea  vii.  10, 
*  Sins  will  testify  to  their  face.'  What  is  in  its  own  nature  a  preparation 
for  glory,  men  by  their  obstinacy  make  a  preparation  for  a  more  indisputable 
punishment.  We  see  many  evidences  of  God's  forbearance  here,  in  sparing 
men  under  those  blasphemies  which  are  audible,  and  those  profime  carriages 
which  are  visible,  which  would  sufficiently  justify  an  act  of  severity ;  yet 
when  men's  secret  sins,  both  in  heart  and  action,  and  the  vast  multitude  of 
them,  far  surmounting  what  can  arrive  to  our  knowledge  here,  shall  be  dis- 
covered, how  great  a  lustre  will  it  add  to  God's  bearing  with  them,  and  make 
his  justice  triumph  without  any  reasonable  demur  from  the  sinner  himself! 
He  is  long-suffering  here,  that  his  justice  may  be  more  public  hereafter. 

IV.  The  use. 

Use  1.  For  instruction. 

1.  How  is  this  patience  of  God  abused  1  The  Gentiles  abased  those  tes- 
timonies of  it,  which  were  written  in  showers  and  fruitful  seasons.  No 
nation  was  ever  stripped  of  it,  under  the  most  provoking  idolatries,  till  alter 
multiplied  spurns  at  it.  Not  a  person  among  us  but  hath  been  guilty  of  the 
abuse  of  it.  How  have  we  contemned  that  which  demands  a  reverence  firom 
us  I  How  have  we  requited  God's  waitings  with  rebellions,  while  he  hath 
continued  urging  and  expecting  our  return !  Saul  relented  at  David's  for- 
bearing to  revenge  himself,  when  he  had  his  prosecuting  and  industrious 
enemy  in  his  power :  1  Sam.  zziv.  17,  <  Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I ; 
thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  rewarded  thee  evil.'  And  shall 
we  not  relent  at  God's  wonderful  long-suffering,  and  silencing  his  anger  so 
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mach  ?   He  eonld  puff  awaj  our  lives,  bat  he  will  not,  and  yet  we  endeayour 
to  strip  him  of  his  being,  thongh  we  cannot. 

(1.)  Let  ns  consider  the  ways  how  slowness  to  anger  is  abused. 

[l.J  It  is  abused  by  misinterpretations  of  it,  when  men  slander  his 
patience,  to  be  only  a  carelessness  and  neglect  of  his  proyidence;  as 
Avenroes  argued  from  his  slowness  to  anger,  a  total  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  lower  world  ;  or  when  men,  from  his  long-suffering,  charge  him 
with  impurity,  as  if  his  patience  were  a  consent  to  their  crimes ;  and  because 
he  suffered  them,  without  calling  them  to  account,  he  were  one  of  their  par- 
tisans, and  as  wicked  as  themselves :  Ps.  1.  21,  *  Because  I  kept  silence, 
thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as  Ihyself.*  His  silence  makes 
them  conclude  him  to  be  an  abettor  of,  and  a  consort  in,  their  sins,  and  think 
him  more  pleased  with  their  iniquity  than  their  obedience.  Or  when  they 
will  infer  from  his  forbearance  a  want  of  his  omniscience ;  because  he  suffers 
their  sins,  they  imagine  he  forgets  them, — ^Ps.  z.  11,  'He  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  God  hath  forgotten,' — Uiinking  his  patience  proceeds  not  from  the 
sweetness  of  his  nature,  but  a  weakness  of  his  mind.  How  base  is  it,  instead 
of  admiring  him,  to  disparage  him  for  it ;  and  because  he  stands  in  so  advan- 
tageous a  posture  towards  us,  not  to  own  the  choicest  prerogatives  of  his 
deity  ?  This  is  to  make  a  perfection  so  useful  to  us,  to  shadow  and  extin- 
guish those  others,  which  are  the  prime  flowefs  of  the  crown. 

[2.]  His  patience  is  abused  by  continuing  in  a  course  of  sin  under  the 
influences  of  it.  Bbw  much  is  it  the  practical  language  of  men,  Come,  let 
us  commit  this  or  that  iniquity,  since  divine  patience  hath  suffered  worse 
than  this  at  our  hands  I  Nothing  is  remitted  to  their  sensual  pleasures  and 
eagerness  in  them.  How  often  did  the  Israelites  repeat  their  murmurings 
against  him,  as  if  they  would  put  his  patience  to  the  utmost  proof,  and  see 
how  far  the  line  of  it  could  extend  ?  They  were  no  sooner  satisfied  in  one 
thing  but  they  quarrelled  with  him  about  another,  as  if  he  had  no  other 
attribute  to  put  in  motion  against  them.  They  tempted  him  as  often  as  he 
relieved  them,  as  though  the  declaration  of  his  name  to  Moses,  Exod.  xxxiv. 
to  be  '  a  God  gracious  and  long-suffering  *  had  been  intended  for  no  other 
purpose  but  a  protection  of  them  in  their  rebellions.  Such  a  sort  of  men 
the  prophet  speaks  of,  that  were  *  settled  in  their  lees,'  or  dregs,  Zeph.  i.  12. 
They  were  congealed  and  frozen  in  their  successful  wickedness ;  such  an 
abuse  of  divine  patience  is  the  very  dregs  of  sin,  God  chargeth  it  highly  upon 
the  Jews,  Isa.  Ivii.  11,  '  I  have  held  my  peace,  even  of  old,  and  thou  fearest 
me  not,'  my  silence  made  thee  confident,  yea,  impudent  in  thy  sin. 

[8.]  His  patience  is  abused  by  repeating  sin,  after  God  hath,  by  an  act 
of  his  patience,  taken  off  some  affliction  from  men.  As  metals  melted  in  the 
fire  remain  fluid  under  the  operations  of  the  flames,  yet  when  removed  from 
the  fire  they  quickly  return  to  Uieir  former  hardness,  and  sometimes  grow  harder 
than  they  were  before,  so  men  who,  in  their  afflictions,  seem  to  be  melted, 
like  Ahab  confess  their  sins,  lie  prostrate  befnre  God,  and  seek  him  early,  yet 
if  they  be  brought  from  under  the  power  of  their  afflictions,  they  return  to 
their  old  nature,  and  are  as  stiff  against  God,  and  resist  the  blows  of  the 
Spirit  as  much  as  they  did  before.  They  think  they  have  a  new  stock  of 
patience  to  sin  upon.  Pharaoh  was  somewhat  thawed  under  judgments, 
and  frozen  again  under  forbearance,  Exod.  ix.  27, 84.  Many  will  howl  when 
God  strikes  them,  and  laugh  at  him  when  he  forbears  them.  Thus  that 
patience  which  should  melt  us  doth  often  harden  us,  which  is  not  an  effect 
natural  to  his  patience,  but  natural  to  our  abusing  corruption. 

[4.]  His  patience  is  abused,  by  taking  encouragement  from  it,  to  mount 
to  greater  degrees  of  sin.    Because  God  is  slow  to  anger,  men  are  more  fierce 
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in  Bin,  and  not  only  continne  in  their  old  rebelfions,  bat  heap  new  npon  them. 
If  he  spare  them  for  'three  transgresnions '  they  will  commit  'fonr,'  as  is 
intimated  in  the  first  and  second  of  Amos :  *  Men's  hearts  are  fnlly  set  in 
them  to  do  evil,  becanse  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily 
execnted/  Eccles.  viii.  11.  Their  hearts  are  more  desperately  bent ;  before, 
they  had  some  waverings  and  pnll-baoks,  bnt  after  a  &ir  sunshine  of  divine 
patience,  they  entertain  more  nnbridled  resolntions,  and  pass  forward  with 
more  liberty  and  licentionsness.  They  make  his  long-snffering  subservient 
to  turn  out  all  those  little  relentings  and  regrets  they  had  before,  and  banish 
all  thonghts  of  barring  oat  a  temptation.  No  encouragement  is  given  to  men 
by  God*s  patience,  but  they  force  it  by  their  presumption.  They  invert  God's 
order,  and  bind  themselves  stronger  to  iniquily  by  that  which  should  bind 
them  faster  to  their  duty.  A  happy  escape  at  sea  makes  men  go  more  con- 
fidently into  the  deep  afterward.  Thus  we  deal  with  God  as  debtors  do  with 
good-natured  creditors ;  because  they  do  not  dun  them  for  what  they  owe, 
tiiey  take  encouragement  to  run  more  upon  the  score,  till  their  sum  amounts 
above  their  ability  of  payment. 

Bnt  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  this  abuse  of  patience  is  a  high  sin.  As  eveiy  act  of  forbearance 
obligeth  us  to  duty,  so  every  act  of  it  abused  increaseth  our  guilt.  The  more 
frequent  its  solicitations  of  us  have  been,  the  deeper  aggravations  our  sin 
receives  by  it.  Every  sin,  after  an  act  of  divine  patience,  contracts  a  blacker 
guilt.  The  sparing  us  after  the  last  sin  we  committed  was  a  superadded  act 
of  long-suffering,  and  a  laying  out  more  of  his  riches  upon  us ;  and  therefore 
every  new  act  committed  is  a  despite  against  greater  riches  expended,  and 
greater  cost  npon  us,  and  against  his  preserving  us  from  the  hand  of  justice 
for  the  last  transgression.  It  is  disingenuous  not  to  have  a  due  resentment 
of  so  much  goodness,  and  base  to  injure  him  \he  more,  because  he  doth  not 
right  himself.  Shall  he  receive  the  more  wrongs  from  us,  by  how  much  the 
sweeter  he  is  to  us  ?  No  man's  conscience  but  will  tell  him  it  is  vile  to 
prefer  the  satisfaction  of  a  sordid  lust,  before  the  counsel  of  a  God  of  so 
gracious  a  disposition.  The  sweeter  the  nature,  the  fouler  is  the  injury  that 
is  done  unto  it. 

(2.)  It  is  dangerous  to  abuse  his  patience.  Contempt  of  kindness  is  most 
irksome  to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  and  he  is  worthy  to  have  the  arrows  of  God's 
indignation  lodged  in  his  heart,  who  despiseth  the  riches  of  his  long-suffer- 
ing.   For, 

[1.]  The  time  of  patience  will  have  an  end.  Though  his  spirit  strives 
witii  man,  yet  it '  shall  not  alwajrs  strive,'  Gen.  vi.  8.  Though  there  be  a 
time  wherein  Jerusalem  might  *  know  the  things  that  concerned  her  peace,' 
yet  there  is  another  period  wherein  they  should  be  'hid  from  their  eyes' : 
Luke  xix.  48,  '  Oh  that  thou  hadst  known  in  this  thy  day.'  Nations  have 
their  day,  and  persons  have  their  day,  and  the  day  of  most  persons  is  shorter 
than  the  day  of  nations.  Jerusalem  had  her  day  of  forty  years,  bat  bow 
many  particular  persons  were  taken  off  before  the  last  or  middle  hours  of  that 
day  were  arrived  ?  Forty  years  was  God  grieved  with  the  generation  of  the 
Israelites,  Heb.  iii.  11.  One  carcase  dropped  after  another  in  that  limited 
time,  and  at  the  end  not  a  man  but  fell  under  the  judicial  stroke,  except 
Caleb  and  Joshua.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  was  the  term  set  to  the 
mass  of  the  old  world,  bnt  not  to  every  man  in  the  old  world ;  some  fell 
while  the  ark  was  preparing,  as  well  as  the  whole  stock  when  the  uA  was 
completed.  Though  he  be  patient  with  most,  yet  he  is  not  in  the  same 
degree  with  all ;  every  sinner  hath  his  time  of  sinning,  beyond  ^diich  he  shall 
proceed  no  further,  be  his  lusts  never  so  impetaous,  and  his  affections  never 
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flo  imperioos.    The  tiine  of  his  patience  is  in  Seriptore  set  forth  sometimes 
by  years :  three  years  he  oame  to  find  fruit  on  the  fig-tree ;  sometimes  by 
daysy  some  men's  sins  are  sooner  ripe,  and  M.    Iliere  is  a  measure  of  sin* 
Jer.  li.  18,  which  is  set  forth  by  the  ephah,  Zeoh.  t.  8,  which,  when  it 
is  filled,  is  sealed  np,  and  a  weight  of  lead  cast  upon  the  month  of  it.    When 
judgments  are  preparing,  once  and  twice  the  Lord  is  prevailed  with  by  the 
intercession  of  the  prophet.    The  prepared  grasshoppers  are  not  sent  to 
deyonr,  and  the  kindled  fire  is  not  blown  np  to  consome,  Amos  vii.  from 
ver.  1  to  yer.  8.    Bnt  at  last  God  takes  the  plnmb-Une  to  snit  and  measure 
punishment  to  their  sin,  and  would  not  pass  by  them  any  more,  and  when 
their  sin  was  ripe,  represented  by  a  *  basket  of  summer  fruit,'  God  would 
withhold  his  hand  no  longer,  but  brought  such  a  day  upon  them,  wherein 
the  '  songs  of  the  temple  idiould  be  bowlings,  and  dead  bodies  be  in  every 
place,'  chap.  viii.  2,  8.    He  lays  by  any  forther  thoughts  of  patience,  to 
speed  their  ruin.     God  had  borne  long  with  the  Israelites,  and  long  it  was 
before  he  gave  them  up.    He  would  first  *  break  the  bow  in  Jezreel,'  Hos. 
i.  5,  take  away  the  strength  of  the  nation  by  the  death  of  Zechariah,  the  last 
of  Jehu's  race,  which  introduced  civil  dissensions  and  ambitious  murders 
for  the  throne,  whereby  in  weakening  one  part  they  weakened  the  whole ;  or, 
as  some  think,  alluding  to  Tiglatii-PQeser,  who  carried  captive  two  tribes  and 
a  half.    If  this  would  not  redUum  them,  then  follows '  Lo-ruhamahf  I  will  not 
have  men^,'  I  will  sweep  them  out  of  tiie  land,  ver.  6 ;  if  they  did  not  repent 
they  should  be  Lo-ammif  ver.  9,  '  You  are  not  my  people,'  and  '  I  will  not 
be  your  God.'     They  should  be  discovenanted,  and  stripped  of  all  federal 
relation.    Here  patience  for  ever  withdrew  firom  them,  and  wrathful  anger 
took  its  place ;  and  for  particular  persons  the  time  of  life,  whether  shorter 
or  longer,  is  the  only  time  of  longsuffering.     It  hath  no  other  stage  than  the 
present  state  of  things  to  act  upon.    There  is  none  else  to  be  expected  after 
but  giving  account  of  what  hath  been  done  in  the  body,  not  of  anything  done 
after  the  soul  is  fled  from  the  body.    The  time  of  patience  ends  with  the  first 
moment  of  the  soul's  departure  firom  the  body.    Tina  time  only  is  *  the  day  of 
salvation,'  i.  e,  the  day  wherein  God  offers  it,  and  the  day  wherein  God  waits 
for  our  acceptance  of  it.    It jis  at  his  pleasure  to  shorten  or  lengthen  our  day, 
not  at  ours.   It  is  not  our  longsuffering,  but  his ;  he  hath  the  command  of  it. 
[2.]  God  hath  wrath  to  punish,  as  well  as  patience  to  bear.    He  hath  a 
fury  to  revenge  the  outrages  done  to  his  meekness ;  when  his  messages  of 
peace,  sent  to  reclaim  men,  are  sli^ted,  his  sword  shall  be  whetted,  and  his 
instruments  of  war  prepared :  Hos.  v.  8,  '  Blow  ye  the  comet  in  Gibeah, 
and  the  trumpet  in  Bamah.'    As  he  deals  gentiy  like  a  father,  so  he  can 
punish  capitally  as  a  judge.     Though  he  holdis  his  peace  for  a  long  time,  yet 
at  last  he  will  go  for^  like  a  mighty  man,  and  stir  np  jealousy  as  a  man  of 
war,  to  cut  in  pieces  his  enemies.     It  is  not  said,  he  hath  no  anger,  but  that 
he  is  slow  to  anger,  but  sharp  in  it.     He  hath  a  sword  to  cut,  and  a  bow  to 
shoot,  and  arrows  to  pierce,  Ps.  zii.  18.    Though  he  be  long  a-drawing  the 
one  out  of  its  scabbani,  and  long  a-fitting  the  other  to  his  bow,  yet  when  they 
are  ready,  he  strikes  home  and  hits  the  mark.     Though  he  hath  a  '  time  of 
patience,'  yet  he  hath  also  a  '  day  of  rebuke,'  Hos.  v.  9.    Though  patience 
overrules  justice  by  suspending  it,  yet  justice  will  at  last  overrule  patience 
by  an  utter  silencing  it.    God  is  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  to  right  men,  yet 
he  b  no  less  Judge  of  the  iz^uries  he  receives  to  right  himself.     Though  God 
a  while  was  pressed  with  the  murmurings  of  the  Israelites,  after  their  com- 
ing out  of  Egypt,  and  seemed  desirous  to  give  them  all  satisfaction  upon 
their  unworthy  complaints,  yet  when  they  came  to  open  hostility,  in  setting  a 
golden  calf  in  his  throne,  he  commissions  the  Levites  to  *  kill  everv  man  his 
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brother  and  companion  in  the  camp,'  Exod.  xzzii.  27 ;  ai)4  how  dcolrons 
soever  he  was  to  content  them  before,  they  never  mnrmored  aftorwards,  bnt 
they  severely  smarted  for  it.  When  once  he  hath  began  to  nse  his  sword, 
he  sticks  it  np  naked,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  use  npon  every  occasion. 
Though  he  hath  feet  of  lead,  yet  he  hath  hands  of  iron.  It  was  long  that 
he  supported  the  peevishness  of  the  Jews,  bat  at  last  he  captived  them  by 
the  arms  of  the  Babylonians,  and  laid  them  waste  by  the  power  of  the 
Bomans.  He  planted  by  the  apostles  charches  in  the  East,  and  when  his 
goodness  and  long-saffering  prevailed  not  with  them,  he  tore  them  np  by  the 
roots.  What  Christians  are  to  be  found  in  those  once  feunoas  parts  of  Asia, 
but  what  are  overgrown  with  much  error  and  ignorance  ? 

[8.]  The  more  his  patience  is  abased,  the  sharper  will  be  the  wrath  he  in- 
flicts. As  his  wrath  restrained  makes  his  patience  long,  so  his  compassions 
restrained,  will  make  his  wrath  severe.  As  he  doth  transcend  all  creatures 
in  the  measures  of  the  one,  so  he  transcends  all  creatures  in  the  sharpness 
of  the  other.  Christ  is  described  with  '  feet  of  brass,'  as  if  they  burned  in 
a  furnace,  Bev.  i.  15,  slow  to  move,  but  heavy  to  crush,  and  hot  to  bum. 
His  wrath  loseth  nothing  by  delay ;  it  grows  the  fresher  by  sleeping,  and 
strikes  with  greater  strength  when  it  awakes.  All  the  time  men  are  abusing 
his  patience,  God  is  whetting  his  sword,  and  the  longer  it  is  whetting,  the 
sharper  will  be  the  edge.  The  longer  he  is  fetching  his  blow,  the  sharper 
it  will  be.  The  heavier  the  cannons  are,  the  more  difficultly  are  they  drawn 
to  the  besieged  town,  but  when  arrived  they  recompense  the  slowness  of 
their  march  by  the  fierceness  of  their  battery :  '  Because  I  have  purged  thee,' 
t.  e.  used  means  for  thy  reformation,  and  waited  for  it,  '  and  thou  wast  not 
purged,  thou  shalt  not  be  purged  from  thy  filthiness  any  more,  tUl  I  have 
caused  my  fury  to  rest  upon  thee.  I  will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare ; 
according  to  thy  ways,  and  according  to  thy  doings  shall  they  judge  thee,' 
Ezek.  xxiv.  18,  14.  God  will  spare  as  little  then,  ap  he  spared  much  before. 
His  wrath  shall  be  as  raging  upon  them,  as  the  sea  of  their  wickedness  was 
within  them.  When  there  is  a  bank  to  forbid  the  irruption  of  the  streams, 
the  waters  swell,  but  when  the  bank  is  broke,  or  the  lock  taken  away,  they 
rush  with  the  greater  violence,  and  ravage  more  than  they  would  have  done, 
had  they  not  met  with  a  stop.  The  longer  a  stone  is  a-falling,  the  more  it 
bruiseth,  and  grinds  to  powder.  There  is  a  greater  treasure  of  wrath  laid  up 
by  the  abuses  of  patience.  Every  sin  must  have  a  'just  recompence  of  re- 
ward,' and  therefore  every  sin,  in  regard  of  its  aggravations,  must  be  more 
punished,  than  a  sign*  in  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  its  own  nature. 
As  treasures  of  mercy  are  kept  by  God  for  us, — '  he  keeps  mercy  for  thou- 
sands,'— so  are  treasures  of  wrath  kept  by  him,  to  be  expended ;  and  a  time 
of  expense  there  must  be ;  patience  will  account  to  justice  all  the  good  offices 
it  hath  done  the  sinner,  and  demand  to  be  righted  by  justice.  Justice  wOi 
take  the  account  from  the  hands  of  patience,  and  exact  a  recompence  for  eveiy 
disingenuous  injuiy  offered  to  it.  When  justice  comes  to  arrest  men  for  their 
debts,  patience,  mercy,  and  goodnesss,  will  step  in  as  creditors,  and  clap  their 
actions  upon  them,  which  will  make  Uie  condition  so  much  more  deplorable. 

[4.]  When  he  puts  an  end  to  his  abused  patience,  his  wrath  will  make 
quick  and  sure  work.  He  that  is  slow  to  anger,  will  be  swift  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  The  departure  of  God  from  Jerusalem  is  described  with  wings 
and  wheels,  Ezek.  xi.  28.  One  stroke  of  his  hand  is  irresistible;  he  that 
hath  spent  so  much  time  in  waiting,  needs  but  one  minute  to  ruin ;  though 
it  be  long  ere  he  draws  his  sword  out  of  his  scabbard,  yet  when  once  he  doth 
it,  he  despatcheth  men  at  a  blow.    Ephraim,  or  the  ten  tribes,  had  a  long 
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time  of  patience  and  prosperity,  but  *  now  shall  a  month  deyonr  him  with  his 
portion/  Hosea  v.  7.  One  fatal  month  puts  a  pwiod  to  the  many  years' 
peace  and  security  of  a  sinfnl  nation.  His  arrows  wound  suddenly,  Ps.  Ixiv. 
7,  and,  while  men  are  about  to  fill  their  bellies,  he  casts  the  fruits  of  his 
wrath  upon  them,  Job.  xx.  28,  like  thunder  out  of  a  cloud,  or  a  bullet  ou^ 
of  a  cannon,  that  strikes  dead  before  it  is  heard.  God  deals  with  sinners  as 
enemies  do  with  a  town,  batter  it  not  by  planted  guns,  but  secretly  under- 
mines and  blows  up  the  walls,  whereby  they  inyoWe  the  garrison  in  a  sudden 
ruin,  and  carry  the  town.  God  spared  the  Amalekites  a  long  time  after  the 
injury  committed  against  the  Israelites  in  their  passage  out  of  Egypt  to 
Canaan,  but  when  he  came  to  reckon  with  them,  he  would  waste  them  in  a 
trice,  and  '  make  an  utter  consumption  of  them,'  1  Sam.  xr.  2,  8.  He  de- 
scribes himself  by  a  travailing  woman,  Isa.  xlii.  14,  that  hath  borne  long  in 
her  womb,  and  at  last  sends  forth  her  birth  with  strong  cries.  Though  he 
hath  held  bis  peace,  been  still  and  restrained  himself,  yet  at  last  he  wUl  de- 
stroy and  devour  at  once.  The  Ninevites,  spared  in  the  time  of  Jonah  for 
their  repentance,  are  in  nature  threatened  with  a  certain  and  total  ruin,  when 
God  should  come  to  bring  them  to  an  account  for  his  length  and  patience, 
so  much  abused  by  them.  Though  God  endured  the  murmuring  Israelites 
so  long  in  the  wilderness,  yet  he  paid  them  off  at  last,  and  took  away  the 
rebels  in  his  wrath.  He  uttered  their  sentence  with  an  irreversible  oath, 
that  none  of  them  should  enter  into  his  rest,  and  he  did  as  surely  execute  it 
as  he  had  solemnly  sworn  it. 

[5.]  Though  he  doth  defer  his  visible  wrath,  yet  that  very  delay  may  be 
more  dreadful  than  a  quick  punishment.  He  may  forbear  striking,  and  give 
the  reins  to  the  hardness  and  corruption  of  men's  hearts.  He  may  suffer 
them  to  walk  in  their  own  counsels,  without  any  more  striving  with  them, 
whereby  they  make  themselves  fitter  fuel  for  his  vengeance.  This  was  the 
fate  of  Israel ;  when  they  would  not  hearken  to  his  voice,  '  he  gave  them  up 
to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels,'  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
12.  Though  his  sparing  them  had  the  outward  aspect  of  patience,  it  was 
a  wrathiul  one,  and  attended  with  spiritual  judgments.  Thus  many  abusers 
of  patience  may  still  have  their  line  lengtiiened,  and  the  candle  of  pros- 
perity to  shine  upon  their  heads,  that  they  may  increase  their  sins,  and  be 
the  fitter  mark  at  last  for  his  arrows.  They  swim  down  the  stream  of  their 
own  sensuality  with  a  deplorable  security,  tall  they  fall  into  an  unavoidable 
gulf,  where  at  last  it  will  be  a  great  part  of  their  hell  to  reflect  on  the  length 
of  divine  patience  on  earth,  and  their  inexcusable  abuse  of  it. 

(2.)  It  informs  us  of  the  reason  why  he  lets  the  enemies  of  his  church 
oppress  it,  and  defers  his  promise  of  the  deliverance  of  it.  If  he  did  punish 
them  presently,  his  holiness  and  justice  would  be  glorified,  but  his  power 
over  himself  in  his  patience  would  be  obscured.  Well  may  the  church  be 
content  to  have  a  perfection  of  God  glorified,  that  is  not  like  to  receive  any 
honour  in  another  world  by  any  exercise  of  itself.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
patience,  he  were  uncapable  to  be  the  governor  of  a  sinful  world.  He  might, 
without  it,  be  the  governor  of  an  innocent  world,  but  not  of  a  criminal  one. 
He  would  be  the  destroyer  of  the  world,  but  not  the  orderer  and  disposer  of 
the  extravagances  and  sinfulness  of  the  world.  The  interest  of  his  wisdom 
in  drawing  good  out  of  evil  would  not  be  served,  if  he  were  not  clothed  with 
this  perfection  as  well  as  with  others.  If  he  did  presently  destroy  the 
enemies  of  his  church  upon  the  first  oppression,  his  wisdom  in  contriving, 
and  his  power  in  accomplishing  deliverance  against  the  united  powers  of  hell 
and  earth  would  not  be  visible ;  no,  nor  that  power  in  preserving  his  people 
unconsumed  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.    He  had  not  got  so  great  a  name 
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in  the  resene  of  his  larael  from  Pharaoh,  had  he  thnndered  the  tyrant  into 
destruction  upon  his  first  edicts  against  the  innocent.  If  he  Vere  not  patient 
to  the  most  violent  of  men,  he  might  seem  to  be  cruel ;  but  when  he  offers 
peace  to  them  under  their  rebellions,  waita  that  they  may  be  members  of 
his  church  rather  than  enenfies  to  it,  he  frees  himself  from  any  such  imputa- 
lion  even  in  the  judgment  of  those  that  shall  feel  most  of  his  wrath.  It  is 
this  renders  the  equity  of  his  justice  unquestionable,  and  the  deliverance  of 
his  people  righteous  in  the  judgment  of  those  from  whose  fetters  they  are 
delivered.  Christ  '  reigns  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,'  to  shew  his  power 
over  himself  as  well  as  over  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  to  shew  his  power  over 
his  rebels.  And  though  he  retards  his  promise,  and  suffers  a  great  interval 
of  time  between  the  publication  and  performance ;  sometimes  years,  some- 
times ages  to  pass  away,  and  little  appearance  of  any  preparation  to  shew 
himself  a  God  of  truth ;  it  is  not  that  he  hath  forgotten  his  word,  or  repents 
that  ever  he  passed  it,  or  sleeps  in  a  supine  neglect  of  it ;  but  that  meoi 
might  not  perish,  but  bethink  themselves,  and  come  as  friends  into  hia 
bosom,  rather  than  be  crushed  as  enemies  under  his  feet :  2  Pet.  iii.  9, 
'  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  but  is  long-suffering  to  ns- 
ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance.' Hereby  he  shews  that  he  would  be  rather  pleased  with  the  conver- 
sion than  the  destruction  of  men. 

(8.)  We  see  the  reason  why  sin  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  regenerato, — 
to  shew  his  patience  towards  his  own ;  for  since  this  attribute  hath  no  other 
place  of  appearance  but  in  this  world,  God  takes  opportunity  to  manifest  it ; 
because  at  the  close  of  the  world  it  will  remain  closed  up  in  the  Deity, 
without  any  furthir  operation.  As  God  suffers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the 
world,  to  evidence  his  patience  to  the  wicked,  so  he  suffers  great  remaindera 
of  sin  in  his  people,  to  shew  his  patience  to  the  godly.  His  sparifag  merey 
is  admirable  before  their  conversion,  but  more  adxnirable  in  bearing  with 
them,  after  so  high  an  obligation  as  the  conferring  upon  them  special  eon- 
verting  grace. 

Um  2.  The  second  use  is  of  comfort.  It  is  a  vast  comfort  to  any  when 
God  is  pacified  towards  them  ;  but  it  is  some  comfort  to  all  that  God  is  yet 
patient  towards  them,  though  but  very  little  to  a  refractory  sinner.  His 
continued  patience  to  all  sp^s  a  possibility  of  the  cure  of  aU,  would  they 
not  stand  against  the  way  of  their  recovery.  It  is  a  terror  that  God  hath 
anger,  but  it  is  a  mitigation  of  that  terror  that  God  is  slow  to  it.  While  his 
sword  is  in  his  sheath,  there  is  some  hopes  to  prevent  the  drawing  of  it. 
Alas  I  if  he  were  aU  fire  and  sword  upon  sin,  what  would  become  of  us  ? 
We  should  find  nothing  else  but  overflowing  deluges,  or  sweeping  pestilences, 
or  perpetual  flashes  of  Sodom's  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  He  dooms 
us  not  presently  to  execution,  but  gives  us  a  long  breathing-time  after  the 
crime,  that  by  retiring  from  our  iniquities,  and  having  recourse  to  his  mercy, 
he  may  be  withheld  for  ever  from  signing  a  warrant  against  us,  and  change 
his  legal  sentence  into  an  evangelical  pardon.  It  is  a  special  comfort  to  his 
people  that  he  is  a  '  sanctuaiy  to  them,'  Ezek.  xi.  16,  a  place  of  refuge,  a 
place  of  spiritual  communications ;  but  it  is  some  refreshment  to  all  in  this 
life  that  he  is  a  defence  to  them,  for  so  is  his  patience  called.  Numb.  ziv.  9, 
'  Their  defence  is  departed  frt>m  them,'  speaking  to  the  Israelites,  that  they 
should  not  be  afraid  of  the  Ganaanites,  for  their  defence  is  departed  from 
them.  God  is  no  longer  patient  to  them,  since  their  sins  be  frdl  and  ripe. 
Patience,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  is  a  temporary  defence  to  those  that  are  under 
the  wing  of  it ;  but  to  the  believer  it  is  a  singular  comfort.  And  God  is 
called  the  '  God  of  patience  and  consolation'  in  one  breath:  Bom.  xv,  5, 
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I  The  Ood  of  patience  and  oonaolation  grant  yon  to  be  13[e-minded.*  All 
interpreters  oiiderBtand  it  effeotiyelj.  The  God  that  inspires  yon  with  com- 
fort, and  cheers  yon  with  comfort,  grant  this  to  yon.  Why  may  it  not  be 
understood  formally  of  the  patience  belonging  to  the  nature  of  God  ?  And 
though  it  be  expressed  in  the  way  of  petition,  yet  it  might  also  be  proposed 
as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  and  so  suits  very  well  to  the  exhortation  laid 
down,  ver.  1,  which  was  to  *  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,'  which  he 
presseth  them  to,  ver.  8,  *  by  the  example  of  Christ,'  and  yer.  6,  *  by  the 
patience  of  God  to  them,'  and  so  they  are  very  well  linked  together.  God 
of  '  patience  and  consolation '  may  well  be  joined,  since  patience  is  the  first 
step  of  comfort  to  the  poor  creature.  If  it  did  not  administer  some  com- 
fortable hopes  to  Adam  in  the  interval  between  his  DaII  and  God's  coming  to 
examine  bun,  I  am  sure  it  was  the  first  discovery  of  any  comfort  to  the 
creature  after  the  sweeping  the  destroying  deluge  out  of  the  world,  Gen.  ix. 
21.  After  the  savour  of  Noah's  sacrifice,  representing  the  great  sacrifice 
which  was  to  be  in  the  world,  had  ascended  up  to  God,  the  return  firom  him 
is  a  publication  of  his  forbearing  to  punish  any  more  in  such  a  manner ; 
ajid  though  he  found  man  no  better  than  he  was  before,  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  men's  hearts  as  evil  as  before  the  deluge,  that  he  would  not  again 
smite  eveiy  living  thing  as  he  had  done.  This  was  the  fiirst  expression  of 
comfort  to  Noah  after  his  exit  from  the  ark,  and  declares  nothing  else  but 
the  continuance  of  patience  to  the  new  world,  above  what  he  had  shewn  to 
the  old. 

1.  It  is  a  comfort  in  that  it  is  an  argoment  of  his  grace  to  his  people.  If 
he  hath  so  rich  a  patience  to  exercise  towards  his  enemies,  he  haUi  a  greater 
treasure  to  bestow  upon  his  friends.  Patience  is  the  first  attribute  which 
steps  in  for  our  salvation,  and  therefore  called  '  salvation,'  2  Peter  iii.  15. 
Something  else  is  therefore  built  upon  it,  and  intended  by  it  to  those  that 
believe.  Those  two  letters  of  his  name, '  a  God  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands,' and  *  forgiving  iniquity,  transgressions,  and  sin,'  follows  the  other 
letter  of  his  '  long-suffering,'  in  the  proclamation,  £xod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  He 
is  '  slow  to  anger,'  that  he  may  be  merciful,  that  men  may  seek  and  receive 
their  pardon.  If  he  be  *  long-suffering,'  in  order  to  be  a  pardoning  God,  he 
will  not  be  wanting  in  pardoning  those  who  answer  the  design  of  his  forbear- 
ance of  them.  You  would  not  have  had  sparing  mercy  to  improve  if  God 
would  have  denied  you  saving  mercy  upon  the  improvement  of  his  sparing 
goodness.  If  he  hath  so  much  respect  to  his  enemies  that  provoke  hun,  as 
to  endure  them  with  much  long-suffering,  he  will  surely  be  very  kind  to  those 
that  obey  him  and  conform  to  his  will.  If  he  hath  much  long-suffering  to 
those  that  are  fitted  for  destruction,  Hom.  ix.  22,  he  will  have  a  muchness 
of  mercy  for  those  that  are  prepared  for  glory  by  faith  and  repentance.  It 
is  but  a  natural  conclusion  a  gracious  soul  may  make  :  If  God  had  not  a 
mind  to  be  appeased  towards  me,  he  would  not  have  had  a  mind  to  forbear 
me;  but  since  he  hath  forborne  me,  and  given  me  a  heart  to  see  and  answer 
the  true  end  of  that  forbearance,  I  need  not  question  but  that  sparing  mercy 
will  end  in  saving,  since  it  finds  that  repentance  springing  up  in  me,  which 
that  patience  conducted  me  to. 

2.  His  patience  is  a  ground  to  trust  in  his  promise.  If  his  slowness  to 
anger  be  so  great,  when  his  precept  is  slighted,  his  readiness  to  give  what* 
he  hath  promised  will  be  as  great,  when  his  promise  is  believed.  If  the 
provocations  of  him  meet  with  such  an  unwillingness  to  punish  them,  futh 
in  him  will  meet  with  the  choicest  embraces  firom  him.  He  was  more  ready 
to  make  the  promise  of  redemption  after  man's  apostasy,  than  to  execute  the 
threatening  of  the  law.    He  doth  still  witness  a  greater  willingness  to  give 
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forth  the  fimits  of  the  promise  than  to  poor  ont  the  vials  of  his  enrses.  His 
slowness  to  anger  is  an  evidence  still  that  he  hath  the  same  dispositioD, 
whieh  is  no  slight  eordial  to  faith  in  his  word. 

8.  It  is  a  comfort  in  infirmities.  If  he  were  not  patient,  he  ooold  not  bear 
with  so  many  peevishnesses  and  weaknesses  in  the  hearts  of  his  own.  If  he 
be  patient  to  the  grosser  sins  of  his  enemies,  he  will  be  no  less  to  the  lighter 
infirmities  of  his  people.  When  the  sonl  is  as  a  braised  reed,  that  can  emit 
no  sonnd  at  all,  or  one  very  harsh  and  nngratefal,  he  doth  not  break  it  in 
pieces,  and  fling  it  away  in  disdain,  bnt  waits  to  see  whether  it  will  folly 
answer  his  pains,  and  be  brongfat  to  a  better  firame,  and  sweeter  note.  He 
brings  them  not  to  account  for  every  slip,  bat  *  as  a  father  spares  his  son 
that  serves  him,*  Mai.  iii.  17.  It  is  a  comfort  to  as  in  oar  distracted  ser- 
vices ;  for  were  it  not  for  this  slowness  to  anger,  he  woald  stifle  as  in  the 
midst  of  our  prayers,  wherein  there  are  as  many  foolish  thongfats  to  disgust 
him,  as  there  are  petitions  to  implore  him.  The  patientest  angels  would 
hardly  be  able  to  bear  with  the  follies  of  good  men  in  acts  of  worship. 

Use  8.  The  third  use  is  for  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  often  on  the  patience  of  God.  The  devil  labours  for  nothing 
more  than  to  deface  in  us  the  consideration  and  memory  of  this  perfection. 
He  is  an  envious  creature,  and  since  it  hath  reached  ont  itself  to  us,  and 
not  to  him,  he  envies  God  the  glory  of  it,  and  man  the  advantage  of  it. 
But  God  loves  to  have  the  volumes  of  it  studied,  and  daily  turned  over  by 
us.  We  cannot  without  an  inexcusable  wilfulness  miss  the  thoughts  of  it, 
since  it  is  visible  in  every  bit  of  bread,  and  breath  of  air  in  ourselves,  and  all 
about  us. 

(1.)  The  frequent  consideration  of  his  patience  would  render  God  highly 
amiable  to  us.  It  is  a  more  endearing  argument  than  his  mere  goodness. 
His  goodness  to  us  as  creatures,  endowing  us  with  such  excellent  faculties, 
furnishing  us  with  such  a  commodious  world,  and  bestowing  upon  us  so 
many  attendants  for  our  pleasure  and  service,  and  giving  us  a  lordship  over 
his  other  works,  deserves  our  afiection.  Bnt  his  patience  to  us  as  sinners, 
after  we  have  merited  the  greatest  wrath,  shews  hun  to  be  of  a  sweeter  dis- 
position than  creating  goodness  to  xmoffending  creatures,  and  consequently 
speaks  a  greater  love  in  him,  and  bespeaks  a  greater  affection  from  us. 
His  creating  goodness  discovered  the  majesty  of  his  being,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  mind,  but  this  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  nature.  In  this 
patience  he  exceeds  the  mildness  of  all  creatures  to  us,  and  therefore  should 
be  enthroned  in  our  affections  above  all  other  creatures.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  would  make  us  affect  him  for  his  nature  as  well  as  for  his 
benefits. 

(2.)  The  consideration  of  his  patience  would  make  us  frequent  and  serious 
in  the  exercise  of  repentance.  In  its  nature  it  leads  to  it,  and  the  conside- 
ration of  it  would  engage  us  to  it,  and  melt  us  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Could 
we  deeply  think  of  it  without  being  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  kindness  of 
our  forbearing  creditor  and  governor  ?  Could  we  gaze  upon  it,  nay,  could 
we  glance  upon  it,  without  relenting  at  our  offending  one  of  so  mild  a  nature, 
without  being  sensibly  affected  that  he  hath  preserved  us  so  long  from  being 
loaded  with  diose  chains  ^  darkness  under  which  the  devils  groan  ?  This 
forbearance  hath  good  reason  to  make  sin  and  sinners  ashamed.  That  you 
are  in  being  is  not  for  want  of  advantages  enough  in  his  hand  against  you, 
many  a  forfeiture  yon  have  made,  and  many  an  engagement  you  have  broke ; 
he  hath  scarce  met  with  any  other  dealing  from  us  than  what  had  treachery 
in  it.  Whatsoever  our  sincerity  is,  we  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  it,  when 
we  consider  what  mixtures  there  are  in  it,  and  what  swarms  of  base  motions 
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taint  it.     Hath  he  not  lain  pressed  and  groaning  under  onr  sins,  *  as  a  cart 
is  pressed  with  sheaves,'  Amos  ii.  18,  when  one  shake  of  himself,  as  Sam- 
son, might  have  rid  him  of  the  burden,  and  dismissed  as  in  his  fary  into 
hell  ?    If  we  should  often  ask  our  consciences,  Why  have  we  done  thus  and 
thus  against  so  mild  a  God  ?  would  not  the  reflection  on  it  put  us  to  the 
blush  ?    If  men  would  consider  that  such  a  time  they  provoked  God  to  his 
face,  and  yet  have  not  felt  his  sword  ;  such  a  time  they  blasphemed  him,  and 
made  a  reproach  of  his  name,  and  his  thunder  did  not  stop  their  motion ; 
such  a  time  they  fell  into  an  abominable  brutishness,  yet  he  kept  the  punish- 
ment of  devils,  the  unclean  spirits,  from  reaching  them ;  such  a  time  he  bore 
an  open  affiant  from  them,  when  they  scoffed  at  his  word,  and  he  did  not 
send  a  destruction,  and  laugh  at  it :  would  not  such  a  meditation  work  some 
strange  kind  of  relentings  in  men  ?    What  if  we  should  consider,  that  we 
cannot  do  a  sinful  act  without  the  support  of  his  concurring  providence  ? 
We  cannot  see,  hear,  move  without  his  concourse.     All  creatures  we  use 
for  our  necessity  or  pleasure  are  supported  by  him  in  the  very  act  of  assist- 
ing to  pleasure  us,  and  when  we  abuse  those  creatures  against  him,  which  he 
supports  for  our  use,  how  great  is  his  patience  to  bear  with  us,  that  he  doth 
not  annihilate  those  creatures,  or  at  least  embitter  their  use  !     What  issue 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  this  consideration,  but,  Oh  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  to  serve  myself  to  God's  power,  to  affront  him,  and  of  his  long- 
suffering  to  abuse  him  !    .Oh  infinite  patience,  to  employ  Uiat  power  to  pre- 
serve me :  that  might  have  been  used  to  punish  me  I     He  is  my  Creator :  I 
could  not  have  been  without  him,  and  yet  I  offend  him.     He  is  my  pre- 
server, I  cannot  maintain  my  being  without  him,  and  yet  I  affront  him. 
Is  this  a  worthy  requital  of  Gk>d  ?     Deut.  xxxii.  6,  '  Do  you  thus  requite 
the  Lord?'  would  be  the  heart-breaking  reflection.     How  would  it  give  men 
a  fuller  prospect  of  the  depravation  of  their  nature  than  anything  else,  that 
their  corruption  should  be  so  deep  and  strong,  that  so  much  patience  could 
not  overcome  it !     It  would  certainly  make  a  man  ashamed  of  his  nature  as 
well  as  his  actions. 

(8.)  The  consideration  of  his  patience  would  make  us  resent  more  the 
injuries  done  by  others  to  God.  A  patient  sufferer,  though  a  deserving 
sufferer,  attracts  the  pity  of  men  that  have  a  value  for  any  virtue,  though 
clouded  with  a  heap  of  vice.  How  much  more  should  we  have  a  concern 
for  God,  who  suffers  so  many  abuses  from  others,  and  be  grieved  that  so 
admirable  a  patience  should  be  slighted  by  men,  who  live  solely  by,  and 
under  the  daily  influence  of,  it  t  The  impression  of  this  would  make  us  take 
God's  part,  as  it  is  usual  with  men  to  take  the  part  of  good  dispositions  that 
lie  under  oppression. 

(4.)  It  would  make  us  patient  under  God's  hand.  His  slowness  to  anger 
and  his  forbearance  is  visible  in  the  very  strokes  we  feel  in  this  life.  We 
have  no  reason  to  murmur  against  him  who  gives  us  so  little  cause,  and  in 
the  greatest  afflictions  gives  us  more  occasion  of  thankfulness  than  of  repin- 
ing. Did  not  slowness  to  the  eztremest  anger  moderate  every  affliction,  it 
had  been  a  scorpion  instead  of  a  rod.  We  have  reason  to  bless  him,  who 
from  his  long-suffering  sends  temporal  sufferings  where  eternal  are  justly 
due:  Ezra  is.  18,  'Thou  hast  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  do 
deserve.'  His  indulgences  towards  us  have  been  more  than  our  corrections, 
and  the  length  of  his  patience  hath  exceeded  the  sharpness  of  his  rod.  Upon 
the  account  of  his  long-suffering,  our  mutinies  against  God  have  as  little  to 
excuse  them  as  our  sins  against  him  have  to  deserve  his  forbearance. 

The  consideration  of  this  would  shew  us  more  reason  to  repine  at  our  own 
repinings,  than  at  any  of  his  smarter  dealings;  and  the  consideration  of  this 
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wonld  make  ns  Bubmissive  under  the  jadgments  we  ezpeeL  His  nndeaerved 
patience  hath  been  more  than  onr  merited  judgments  can  possibly  be  thought 
to  be.  If  we  fear  the  removal  of  the  gospel  for  a  season,  as  we  have  reason  to 
do,  we  shoold  rather  bless  him  that  by  his  waiting  patienee  he  hath  continued 
it  so  long,  than  murmur  that  he  threatens  to  take  it  away  so  late.  He  haih 
borne  with  us  many  a  year  since  the  light  of  it  was  rekindled,  when  our 
ancestors  had  but  six  years  of  patience  between  the  rise  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
and  the  ascent  of  Queen  Maiy  to  the  crown. 

2.  Exhortation  is,  to  admire  and  stand  astonished  at  his  patience,  and 
bless  him  for  it.    If  you  should  have  defiled  your  neighbour's  bed,  or  sullied 
his  reputation,  or  rifled  his  goods,  would  he  have  withheld  his  vengeance 
unless  he  had  been  too  weak  to  execute  it  ?    We  have  done  worse  to  God 
than  we  can  do  to  man,*  and  yet  he  draws  not  that  sword  of  wrath  out  of 
the  scabbard  of  his  patience  to  sheathe  it  in  our  hearts.    It  is  not  so  much  a 
wouder  that  any  judgments  are  sent,  as  that  there  are  no  more  and  sharper. 
That  the  world  shall  be  flred  at  last,  is  not  a  thing  so  strange  as  thai  fire 
doth  not  come  down  every  day  upon  some  part  of  it.     Had  the  disciples, 
that  saw  such  excellent  patterns  of  mildness  from  their  Master,  and  were  so 
often  urged  to  learn  of  him  that  was  lowly  and  meek,  the  government  of  the 
world,  it  had  been  long  since  tumed.into  ashes,  since  they  were  too  forward 
to  desire  him  to  open  his  magazine  of  judgments,  and  kindle  a  fire  to  con- 
sume a  Samaritan  village  for  a  slight  a^nt  in  comparison  of  what  he 
received  from  others,  and  afterwards  from  themselves  in  their  forsaking  of 
him,  Luke  ix.  52-54.     We  should  admire  and  praise  that  here  which  ^all 
be  praised  in  heaven.     Though  patience  shall  cease  as  to  its  exercise  after 
the  constmmiation  of  the  world,  it  shall  not  cease  from  receiving  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  what  it  did  when  it  traversed  the  stage  of  this  earth.     If  the 
name  of  God  be  glorified  and  acknowledged  in  heaven,  no  question  but  this 
will  also ;  since  long-suffering  is  one  of  his  divine  titles,  a  letter  in  his  name, 
as  well  as  merciful  and  grcicioitB,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.     And  there 
is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  patience  exercised  towards  some,  before 
converting  grace  was  ordered  to  seize  upon  them,  will  bear  a  great  part  in 
the  anthems  of  heaven.     The  greater  his  long-sufiering  hath  been  to  men 
that  lay  covered  with  their  own  dung  a  long  time  before  they  were  freed  by 
grace  from  their  filth,  the  more  admiringly  and  loudly  they  will  cry  up  his 
mercy  to  them,  after  they  have  passed  the  gulf,  and  see  a  deserved  hell  at  a 
distance  from  them,  and  many  in  that  place  of  torments,  who  never  had  the 
tastes  of  so  much  forbearance.     If  mercy  will  be  praised  there,  that  which 
began  the  alphabet  of  it  cannot  be  forgot.     If  Fad  speak  so  highly  of  it  in 
a  damping  world,  and  under  the  pull-backs  of  a  body  of  death,  as  he  doth 
— 1  Tim.  i.  17,  17,  *  For  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  Christ  might 
shew  forth  all  long-suffering.     Now,  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invi- 
sible, the  only  wise  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen,' — 
no  doubt  but  he  will  have  a  higher  note  for  it  when  he  is  surrounded  with  a 
heavenly  flame,  and  freed  from  all  remains  of  dulness.     Shall  it  be  praised 
above,  and  have  we  no  notes  for  it  here  below  ?    Admire  Christ  too,  who 
sued  out  your  reprieve  upon  the  account  of  his  merit.    As  mercy  acts  not 
upon  any  but  in  Christ,  so  neither  had  patience  borne  with  any  but  m 
Christ.    The  pronouncing  the  arrest  of  judgment.  Gen.  viii.  21,  was  when 
God  smelled  a  sweet  savour  from  Noah's  sacrifice,  not  tram  the  beasts 
offered,  but  from  the  antitypical  sacrifice  represented. 

That  we  may  be  raised  to  bless  God  for  it,  let  us  consider, 
(1.)  The  multitude  of  our  provocations.    Though  some  have  blacker  guilt 
than  others,  and  deeper  stains,  yet  let  none  wipe  his  mouth,  but  rather 
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imagine  himself  to  have  but  little  reason  to  bless  it.  Are  not  all  onr  offences 
as  many  as  there  have  been  minutes  in  onr  lives  ?  All  the  moments  of  onr 
continnance  in  the  world  have  been  moments  of  his  patience  and  onr  ingra- 
titude. Adam  was  punished  for  one  sin;  Moses  ezolnded  Canaan  for  a 
passionate,  unbelieving  word ;  Ananias  and  Bapphira  lost  their  lives  for  one 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  sin  sullied  the  beauty  of  the  world,  defaced 
the  works  of  God,  had  cracked  heaven  and  earth  in  pieces,  had  not  infinite 
satisfaction  been  proposed  to  the  provoked  justice  by  the  Redeemer.  And 
not  one  sin  committed,  but  is  of  the  same  venomous  nature.  How  many 
of  those  'contradictions  against  himself*  hath  he  borne  with!  Had  we 
been  only  unprofitable  to  bun,  his  forbearance  of  us  had  been  miraculous ; 
but  how  much  doth  it  exceed  a  miracle,  and  lift  itself  above  the  meanness 
of  a  conjunction  with  such  an  epithet,  since  we  have  been  provoking !  Had 
there  been  no  more  than  our  impudent  or  careless  rushings  into  his  presence 
in  worship ;  had  they  been  only  sins  of  omission,  and  sins  of  ignorance,  it 
had  been  enough  to  have  put  a  stand  to  any  further  operations  of  this  per- 
fection towards  us.  But  add  to  those  sins  of  commission,  sins  against 
knowledge,  sins  against  spiritual  motions,  sins  agamst  repeated  resolutions 
and  pressing  admonitions,  the  neglects  of  all  the  opportunities  of  repent- 
ance ;  put  ^em  all  together,  and  we  can  as  little  recount  them  as  the  sands 
on  the  sea  shore.  But  what  do  I  only  speak  of  particular  men  ?  View  the 
whole  world,  and  if  our  own  iniquities  render  it  an  amazing  patience,  what  a 
mighty  supply  will  be  made  to  it  in  all  the  numerous  and  weighty  provoca- 
tions under  which  he  hath  continued  the  world  for  so  many  revolutions  of 
years  and  ages  I  Have  not  all  those  pressed  into  his  presence  with  a  loud 
cry,  and  demanded  a  sentence  from  justice  ?  Yet  hath  not  the  Judge  been 
overcome  by  the  importunity  of  our  sins.  Were  the  devils  punished  for 
one  sin,  a  proud  thought,  and  that  not  committed  against  the  blood  of 
Christ,  as  we  have  done  numberless  times  9*  Yet  hath  not  God  made  us 
partakers  in  their  punishment,  though  we  have  exceeded  them  in  the  quality 
of  their  sin.  O  admirable  patience,  that  would  bear  with  me  under  so 
many,  while  he  would  not  bear  with  the  sinning  angels  for  one. 

2.  Consider  how  mean  things  we  are,  who  have  provoked  him.  What  is 
man  but  a  vile  thing,  that  a  God  abounding  with  all  riches  should  take  care 
of  so  abject  a  thing,  much  more  to  bear  so  many  affironts  from  such  a  drop 
of  matter,  such  a  nothing  creature  !  that  he  that  hath  anger  at  his  command, 
as  well  as  pity,  should  endure  such  a  detestable,  deformed  creature  by  sin 
to  fly  in  his  face.  *  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? '  Ps.  viii. 
{j^K,  miserable,  incurable  man,  derived  from  a  word  that  signifies  to  be 
incurably  sick.  Man  is  Adam,  earth  from  his  earthly  original,  and  Enosh^ 
incurable  from  his  corruption.  Is  it  not  worthy  to  be  admired  that  a  God 
of  infinite  gloiy  should  wait  upon  such  Adams,  and  worms  of  earth,  and  be 
as  it  were  a  servant  and  attendant  to  such  Enoshes,  sickly  and  peevish 
creatures  ? 

8.  Consider  who  it  is  that  is  thus  patient.  He  it  is  that,  with  one  breath, 
eould  turn  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  both,  into  nothing ; 
that  could  by  one  thunderbolt  have  razed  up  the  foundations  of  a  cursed 
world;  he  that  wants  not  instruments  without  to  ruin  us,  that  can  arm 
onr  own  consciences  against  us,  and  can  drown  us  in  our  own  phlegm,  and 
by  taking  out  one  pin  from  our  bodies,  cause  the  whole  firame  to  &11  asunder. 
Besides,  it  is  a  God  that,  while  he  suffers  the  sinner,  hates  the  sin  more 
than  all  the  holy  men  upon  earth,  or  angels  in  heaven,  can  do,  so  that  his 
pawnee  for  a  minute  transcends  the  patience  of  all  creatures  firom  the  crea- 

*  Pont,  part  i.  24. 
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tion  to  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  becaose  it  is  the  patieziee  of  a  God 
infinitely  more  sensible  of  the  enised  quality  of  siut  and  infinitely  more 
deiesting  it. 

4.  Ck>n8ider  how  long  he  hath  forborne  his  anger.  A  reprieve  fiir  a  week 
or  a  month  is  accounted  a  great  fftvonr  in  civil  states.  The  civil  law  enacts  thit 
if  the  emperor  commanded  a  man  to  be  condemned,  the  execation  was  to  be 
deferred  thirty  days,  because  in  that  time  the  prince's  anger  might  be 
appeased.*  Bat  how  great  a  favour  is  it  to  be  reprieved  thirty  years  for 
many  offences,  every  one  of  which  deserves  death  more  at  the  hands  of  God 
than  any  offence  can  at  the  hands  of  man  7  Paul  was,  according  to  the 
common  account,  but  about  thirty  years  old  at  his  conversion,  and  how 
much  doth  he  elevate  divine  long-suffering?  Certainly  there  are  many  who 
have  more  reason,  as  having  larger  quantities  of  patience  cut  out  to  them, 
who  have  lived  to  see  their  own  gray  hairs  in  a  rebellious  posture  against 
God,  before  grace  brought  them  to  a  sunender.  We  were  all  condemned 
in  the  womb,  our  lives  were  forfeited  the  first  moment  of  our  breath,  but 
patience  hath  stopped  the  arrest ;  the  merciful  creditor  deserves  to  have 
acknowledgment  from  us,  who  hath  laid  by  his  bond  for  so  many  years  without 
putting  it  in  suit  against  us.  Many  of  your  companions  in  sin  have  perhaps 
been  surprised  long  ago,  and  haled  to  an  eternal  prison,  nothing  remaining 
of  them  but  their  dust,  and  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  your  fhneral.  Let 
it  be  considered  that  that  God,  that  would  not  wait  upon  the  fiedlen  aogeb 
one  instant  after  their  sin,  nor  give  them  a  moment's  space  of  repent- 
ance, hath  prolonged  the  life  of  many  a  sinner  in  the  world  to  innnmcffable 
moments,  to  420,000  f  minutes  in  the  space  of  a  year,  to  8  J  million  and 
400,000  minutes  in  the  space  of  twenty  years.  The  damned  in  hell  would 
think  it  a  great  kindness  to  have  but  a  year's,  month's,  nay,  a  day's  respite, 
as  a  space  to  repent  in. 

5.  Consider  also  how  many  have  been  taken  away  under  shorter  measures 
of  patience.  Some  have  been  struck  into  a  hell  of  misery,  while  thoa  re- 
mainest  upon  an  earth  of  forbearance.  In  a  plague,  the  destroyii^  angel 
hath  hewed  down  others,  and  passed  by  us;  the  arrows  have  flown  about  our 
heads,  passed  over  us,  and  stuck  in  the  heart  of  a  neighbour.  How  many  rich 
men,  how  many  of  our  friends  and  familiars,  have  been  seized  by  death  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  they  least  thought  of  it,  and  imagined  it  £u 
from  them  1  Have  you  not  known  some  of  your  acquaintance  snatched 
away  in  the  height  of  a  crime  2  Was  not  the  same  wrath  due  to  you  as  well 
as  to  them  ?  and  had  it  not  been  as  dreadful  for  yon  to  be  so  surprised  by 
him  as  it  was  for  them  ?  Why  should  he  take  a  less  sturdy  sinner  out  of 
thy  company,  and  let  thee  remain  still  upon  the  earth  ?  If  God  had  dealt 
so  with  you,  how  had  yon  been  cut  off,  not  only  from  the  enjoyment  of  this 
life,  but  the  hopes  of  a  better  ?  And  if  God  hath  made  sudi  a  providence 
beneficial  for  reclaiming  you,  how  much  reason  have  you  to  acknowledge 
him  ?  He  that  hath  had  least  patience  hath  cause  to  admire,  but  thoee  Huii 
have  more  ought  to  exceed  others  in  blessing  him  for  it  U  God  had  put 
an  end  to  your  natural  life  before  you  had  m^de  provision  for  eternal,  how 
deplorable  would  your  condition  have  been  7 

Consider  also,  whoever  have  been  sinners  formerly  of  a  deeper  note, 
might  not  God  have  struck  a  man  in  the  embraces  of  his  harlots,  and  choked 
him  in  the  moment  of  his  excessive  and  intemperate  healths,  or  on  the  sodden 
have  spurted  fire  and  brimstone  into  a  blasphemer's  mouth  ?  What  if  God 
bad  snatched  yon  away  when  yon  had  been  sleeping  in  some  great  iniquity, 
or  sent  you,  while  burning  in  lust,  to  the  fire  it  merited?  Might  he  not  hare 
•  Cod.  Ub.  iz.  Titnl  xIyu.  6, 20.  1 525,600.— En.  |  lO^En. 
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cracked  the  string  that  linked  joor  sools  to  yoor  bodies  in  the  last  sickness 
you  had  ?  And  what  then  had  become  of  you,  what  could  have  been  expected 
to  sncceod  yonr  impenitent  state  in  this  world,  bat  bowlings  in  another  ? 
But  he  reprieved  yon  upon  your  petitions,  or  the  solicitations  of  yonr  friends, 
and  have  yon  not  broke  your  word  with  him  ?  Have  yonr  hearts  been  sted- 
fast,  hath  he  not  yet  waited,  expecting  when  you  would  put  your  vows  and  resolu- 
tions into  execution  ?  What  need  had  he  to  cry  out  to  any  so  loud  and  so 
long,  0  yon  fools,  '  how  long  will  you  love  foolishness,'  Prov.  i.  22,  when  he 
might  have  ceased  his  crying  to  you,  and  have  by  your  death  prevented  your 
many  neglects  of  him  ?  Did  he  do  all  this,  that  any  of  us  might  add  new 
sins  to  our  old,  or  rather  that  we  should  bless  him  for  his  forbearance,  comply 
with  the  end  of  it,  in  reforming  our  lives  and  having  recourse  to  his  mercy. 

8.  Exhortation.  Therefore  presume  not  upon  his  patience.  The  exercise 
of  it  is  not  eternal ;  you  are  at  present  under  his  patience,  yet  while  you  are 
unconverted  you  are  also  under  his  anger :  Ps.  vii.  11,  *  God  is  angry  with 
the  wicked  every  day.*  You  know  not  how  soon  his  anger  may  turn  his 
patience  aside,  and  step  before  it.  It  may  be  his  sword  is  drawn  out  of  his 
scabbard,  his  arrows  may  be  settled  in  his  bow,  and  perhaps  there  is  but  a 
little  time  before  you  may  feel  the  edge  of  the  one  or  the  point  of  the  other, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  more  time  for  patience  in  God  to  us,  or  petition 
from  us  to  him.  If  we  repent  here,  he  will  pardon  us.  If  we  defer  repent- 
ance, and  die  without  it,  he  will  have  no  longer  mercy  to  pardon,  nor  patience 
to  bear. 

What  is  there  in  our  power  but  the  present  ?  The  future  time  we  cannot 
command,  the  past  time  we  cannot  recall ;  squander  not,  then,  the  present 
away.  The  time  will  come  when  *  time  shall  be  no  more,*  and  then  long- 
suffering  shall  be  no  more.  Will  you  neglect  the  time  wherein  patience  acts, 
and  vainly  hope  for  a  time  beyond  the  resolves  of  patience  ?  Will  you  spend 
that  in  vain  which  goodness  hath  allotted  you  for  other  purposes  ?  What 
an  estimate  will  you  make  of  a  little  forbearance  to  respite  death,  when  you 
are  gasping  under  the  stroke  of  its  arrows  !  How  much  would  you  value 
some  few  days  of  those  many  years  you  now  trifle  away  !  Can  any  think 
God  will  be  always  at  an  expense  with  them  in  vain ;  that  he  will  have  such 
riches  trampled  under  their  feet,  and  so  many  editions  of  his  patience  be 
made  waste  paper  ?  Do  you  know  how  few  sands  are  yet  to  run  in  your 
glass  7  Are  you  sure  that  he  that  waits  to-day  will  wait  as  well  to-morrow  ? 
How  can  you  tell  but  that  God,  that  is  slow  to  anger  to-day,  may  be  swift 
to  it  the  next  ?  Jerusalem  had  but  a  day  of  peace,  and  the  most  careless 
sinner  hath  no  more.  When  their  day  was  done,  they  were  destroyed  by 
famine,  pestilence,  or  sword,  or  led  into  a  doleful  captivity.  Did  God  make 
our  Uves  so  uncertain,  and  the  duration  of  his  forbearance  unknown  to  us, 
that  we  should  live  in  a  lazy  neglect  of  his  gloiy  and  our  own  happiness  ? 
If  you  should  have  more  patience  in  regard  of  your  lives,  do  you  know 
whether  you  shall  have  the  effectual  offers  of  grace  ?  As  your  lives  depend 
upon  his  will,  so  your  conversion  depends  solely  upon  lus  grace.  There 
have  been  many  examples  of  those  miserable  wretches  that  have  been  left 
to  a  reprobate  sense,  after  they  have  a  long  time  abused  divine  forbearance. 
Though  he  waits,  yet  he  binds  up  sin :  Hosea  xiii.  12,  '  The  sin  of  Ephraim 
is  bound  up,*  as  bonds  are  bound  up  by  a  creditor  till  a  fit  opportunity. 
When  God  comes  to  put  the  bond  in  suit,  it  will  be  too  late  to  wish  for  that 
patience  we  have  so  scomfuUy  despised.  Consider,  therefore,  the  end  of 
patience.  The  patience  of  God,  considered  in  itself,  without  that  which  it 
tends  to,  affords  very  little  comfort ;  it  is  but  a  step  to  pardoning  mercy, 
and  it  may  be  without  it,  and  often  is.    Many  have  been  reprieved  that 
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were  never  forgifi&n.  Hell  is  taSl  of  those  that  had  patience  as  well  as  we, 
bat  not  one  tiiat  aeeepted  pardoning  grace  went  within  the  gates  of  it. 
Patience  leaves  men  when  their  sins  have  ripened  them  lor  hell,  bnt  pardon- 
ing grace  never  leaves  men  till  it  hath  condnoted  them  -to  heaven.  His 
patience  speaks  him  placable,  bnt  doth  not  assnre  ns  that  he  is  actoallj 
appeased.  Men  maj  hope  that  long-snffering  tends  to  a  pardon,  bnt  cannot 
be  assured  of  a  p^on  but  by  something  else  above  mere  long-suffering. 
Best  not,  then,  npon  bare  patience,  but  consider  the  end  of  it ;  it  is  not  that 
any  should  sin  more  freely,  but  repent  more  meltingly ;  it  is  not  to  spirit 
rebellion,  but  give  a  merciful  stop  to  it.  Why  should  any  be  so  ambitions 
of  their  ruin  as  to  constrain  God  to  ruin  them  against  the  inclinations  of 
his  sweet  disposition? 

4.  The  fourth  exhortation  is*  Let  us  imitate  €k)d's  patience  in  our  own  to 
others.  He  is  unlike  God,  that  is  hurried  with  an  unruly  impetus  to  punish 
others  for  wronging  him.  The  consideration  of  divine  patience  should  make 
*  ns  square  ourselves  according  to  that  pattern.  God  hath  exercised  a  long- 
suffering  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  this  minute  on  innumerable  subjects,  and 
shall  we  be  transported  with  desire  of  revenge  upon  a  single  injuiy  9  If 
God  were  not  slow  to  wrath,  a  sinful  world  had  been  long  ago  torn  up  from 
the  Ibundation.  And  if  revenge  should  be  exercised  by  all  men  against  their 
enemies,  what  man  should  have  been  alive,  since  there  is  not  a  man  without 
an  enemy  ?  If  every  man  were  like  Saul,  breathing  out  threatenings,  the 
world  would  not  only  be  an  Aceldama,  but  a  desert.  How  distant  are  they 
from  the  nature  of  God,  who  are  in  a  flame  upon  every  slight  provocation, 
from  a*  sense  of  some  feeble  and  imaginary  honour,  that  must  bloody  their 
sword  for  a  trifle,  and  write  their  revenge  in  wounds  and  death.  When  God 
hath  his  glory  every  day  bespattered,  yet  he  keeps  his  sword  in  his  sheath. 
What  a  woe  would  it  be  to  the  world,  if  he  drew  it  upon  every  afl^ont  t 
This  is  to  be  like  brutes,  dogs  or  tigers,  that  snarl,  bite,  and  devour  upon 
every  slight  occasion  ;  but  to  be  patient,  is  to  be  divine,  and  to  shew  our- 
selves acquaints  with  the  disposition  of  God.  *  Be  you  therefore  perfect, 
as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,'  Mat.  v.  48,  t.  e,  be  you  perfect  and  good ; 
for  he  had  been  exhorting  Uiem  to  bless  them  that  cursed  them,  and  to  do 
good  to  them  that  hated  them ;  and  that  from  the  example  G«d  had  set  them, 
in  causing  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.  Be  yon  there- 
fore perfect.  To  conclude ;  as  patience  is  God's  perfection,  so  it  is  the 
accomplishment  of  the  soul.  And  as  his  slowness  to  anger  argues  the  great- 
ness of  his  power  over  himself,  so  an  unwillingness  to  revenge  is  »  sign  of  a 
power  over  ourselves,  which  is  more  noble  than  to  be  a  monarch  over  others. 
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